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My  dear  Mr.  Wordsworth, 

I  have  received  with  great  pleasure  your  permission  to  inscribe 
to  you  this  new  edition  of  my  Father's  Biographia  Literaria. 
You  wrill  find  in  it  some  of  the  latest  writings  of  my  dear  departed 
Husband  ; — some  too  of  my  own,  to  which  I  know  you  will  be 
indulgent ;  but  my  chief  reason  for  dedicating  it  to  you  is,  that  it 
contains,  though  only  in  a  brief  and  fragmentary  form,  an  ac- 
count of  tht>  Life  and  Opinions  of  your  friend,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  in 
which  I  feel  assured  that,  however  you  may  dissent  from  por- 
tions of  tH9  latter,  you  take  a  high  and  peculiar  interest.  His 
name  was  early  associated  with  yours  from  the  time  when  you 
lived  as  neighbors,  and  both  together  sought  the  Muse,  in  the 
lovely  Vale  of  Stowey.  That  this  association  may  endure  as  long 
as  you  are  both  remembered, — that  not  only  as  a  Poet,  but  as  a 
Lover  and  a  Teacher  of  Wisdom,  my  Father  may  continue  to  be 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  you,  while  your  writings  become 
moic  and  more  fully  and  widely  appreciated,  is  the  dearest  and 
proudest  wish  that  I  can  form  for  his  memory. 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
With  deep  aflection,  admiration,  and  respect, 

Yoiur  Child  in  heart  and  faithful  Friend, 

SARA  COLERIDGE 

Regent's  Park, 
January  30,  1847. 
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This  new  edition  of  my  Father*8  Biographia  Literaria  wai 
partly  prepared  for  publication  by  his  late  Editor.  The  correc- 
tions of  the  text  in  the  first  nine  or  ten  chapters,  and  chapters 
xiii.  xiv.  XV.  and  perhaps  xvi.  are  by  his  hand  ;  the  notes  signed 
"  Editor**  were  written  by  him ;  and  he  drew  up  the  Biographi- 
cal Supplement  (the  first  three  chapters  of  it  containing  the 
Letters),  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  His  work 
it  has  fallen  to  me  to  complete,  and  the  task  has  been  in- 
teresting, though  full  of  afiecting  remembrances,  and  brought 
upon  me  by  the  deepest  sorrow  of  my  life.  The  biographical 
sketch  I  have  published  as  I  found  it,  with  trifling  alterations  and 
omissions,  filling  up  a  few  gaps  and  supplying  the  mottoes. 
Had  the  writer  himself  taken  it  up  again,  he  would  probably 
have  improved  and  continued  it. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  my  thanks  are  duo  to  many  kind 
friends,  who  have  assisted  me  in  my  part  of  the  undertaking 
with  advice,  information,  or  loan  of  books  ;  especially  my  Father's 
dear  Friend  and  Fellow  Student,  Mr.  Grreen,  Archdeacon  Hare, 
and  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge.  I  am  also  much 
indebted  for  help  toward  my  work  to  Mr.  Pickering,  by  whom  a 
great  number  of  the  bo)ks  ri  ferred  to  in  the  notes  were  placed  in 
my  hands 
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UK.  Coleridge's  obligations  to  schelling,  and  the  unfair 
VIEW  OP  the  subject  presented  in  Blackwood's  magazine. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  late  Editor  of  my  Father's  works 
vas  distantly  contemplating  a  new  edition  of  the  Biographia 
Literaria,  hut  had  not  yet  hegon  to  examine  the  text  carefully 
with  a  view  to  this  ohject,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  an  article 
in  Blackwood^s  Magazine  of  March,  18-40,  in  which  "  the  very 
large  and  unacknowledged  appropriations  it  contains  from  the 
great  German  Philosopher  Schelling,"  are  pointed  out ;  and  by 
this  paper  I  have  been  directed  to  those  passages  in  the  works  of 
Schelling  and  of  Maasz,  to  which  references  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages, — to  most  of  them  immediately,  and  to  a  few  more 
through  the  strict  investigation  which  it  occasioned.  Whether 
or  no  ray  Father's  obligations  to  the  great  Gennan  Philosopher 
a/'c  virtually  unacknowledged  to  the  extent  and  with  the  unfair- 
ness which  the  writer  of  that  article  endeavors  to  prove,  the 
reader  of  the  present  edition  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself ; 
the  facts  of  the  case  will  be  all  before  him,  and  from  these,  when 
the  whole  of  them  are  fully  and  fairly  considered,  I  feel  assured 
that  by  readers  in  general, — and  I  have  had  some  experience  on 
this  point  already, — ^no  such  injurious  inferences  as  are  contained 
*n  that  paper  will  ever  be  drawn.  The  author,  it  must  be  ob- 
^^ed,  before  commencing  his  argument,  thinks  fit  to  disclaim 
^be  belief,  that  conscious  intentional  plagiarism  is  imputable  to 
^«e  object  of  his  censure  ;  nevertheless,  throughout  great  part  of 
^^  Mr.  Coleridge  is  treated  as  an  artful  purloiuer  and  selfish 
plunderer,  who  knowingly  robs  others  to  enrich  himself,  both  the 
^ne  and  the  language  of  the  article  expressing  this  and  no  other 
Cleaning.     Such  aspersions  will  not  rest,  I  think  lYie^  xvevex  Wot 
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rested,  upon  Coleridge's  name  ;  the  protest  hero  entered  is  a 
duty  to  his  memory  from  myself  rather  than  a  work  necessary 
to  his  vindication,  and  the  remarks  that  follow  are  made  le66 
with  a  view  to  influence  the  opinions  of  others  than  to  record 
my  own. 

The  charge  brought  against  my  Father  by  the  author  of  the 
article  appears  to  be  this,  that,  having  borrowed  largely  from 
Schelling,*  he  has  made  no  adequate  acknowledgments  of  obli- 
gation to  that  philosopher,  only  such  general  admissions  as  are 
quite  insufficient  to  cover  the  extent  of  his  debt ;  that  his  antici- 
patory defence  aga  iist  a  charge  of  "  ungenerous  concealment  or 
intentional  plagiarism"  is  no  defence  at  all ;  and  that  his  partic- 
ular references  are  too  few  and  inaccurate  to  vindicate  him  firom 
having  dealt  unfairly  toward  the  author  from  whom  he  has  taken 
so  much.  The  plaintiff  opens  his  case  with  giving  as  the  tchoie 
of  this  defence  ol'  my  Father's, — (that  it  is  not  the  whole  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel,) — certain  parts  of  a  passage  upon  Schelling 
that  occurs  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Biographia  Literaria  , 
and  although,  in  that  passage,  the  author  desires,  that,  "  what- 
ever in  this  or  any  future  work  of  his  resembles  or  coincides  with 
the  doctrines  of  his  German  predecessor,  though  contemporary,  be 
tcfioliy  attributed  to  him,''  yet  he  insists  that  Coleridge  has  dfi- 
frauded  Schelling  of  his  due,  and  seeks  to  support  the  impeach- 
ment on  these  two  grounds,  first,  that  very  **  absence  of  distinct 
references  to  his  books,"  w^hich  he  himself  plainly  admits  and 
particularly  accounts  for ;  or,  in  the  accuser's  own  wonls,  his 
omission  of  specific  acknowledgments  in  the  instances  in  which 
he  was  indebted  to  him  ;  secondly,  his  having  affirmed  that  he 
had  in  some  sort  anticipated  the  system  which  he  proposed  to 
teach. 

Now  it  must  be  remarked,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  no  man 
can  properly  be  said  to  defraud  another,  nor  ought  to  be  so  spokec 
of,  who  has  not  a  fraudulent  intention :  but  it  never  yet  ha« 
been  proved,  af\er  all  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  this  ef 
feet,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  intended  to  deprive  Schelling  of  any  part 
of  the  honor  that  rightfully  belongs  to  him,  or  that  ho  has,  \ij 

*  The  passages  borrowed  by  iny  Father  from  Schelling  and  Slaaai  arc 

p(nnted  out  in  this  edition  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  where  they  oo 

eur.    For  the  particulars  and  amount  of  the  debt,  therefore, 

referred  to  the  body  of  the  work,  chapters  v.  viL  yiii.  ix.  ziL 
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Mr.  Coleridge's  means,  been  actually  deprived  of  it,  even  £)r  an 
hour.  With  regard  to  the  first  ground  of  accusation,  it  is  doubt-% 
less  to  be  regretted  by  every  friend  of  the  accused,  that  he  should 
have  adopted  so  important  a  portion  of  the  words  and  thoughts 
ofSchelling  without  himself  making  those  distinct  and  accurate 
references,  which  he  might  have  known  would  eventually  be  re 
quired  as  surely  as  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  recommend  the 
metaphysical  doctrines  contained  in  them  to  the  attention  of  stu> 
dents  m  this  country.  Why  did  Mr.  Coleridge  act  thus,  subjecting 
himself,  as  he  might  well  have  anticipated,  aware  as  he  was  of 
the  hostile  spirit  against  his  person  and  principles,  that  existed 
in  many  quarters,  to  suspicion  from  the  illiberal,  and  contume- 
lious treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  hard  and  unscrupulous  ? 
Why  he  so  acted  those  who  best  knew  him  can  well  understand, 
without  seeing  in  his  conduct  evidence  of  uncoiiscientiousness  : 
they  see  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  be  this,  that  to  give  those 
distinct  and  accurate  references,  for  the  neglect  of  which  he  is 
now  so  severely  arraigned,  would  have  caused  him  iiiucli  trouble 
of  a  kind  to  him  peculiarly  irksome,  and  that  he  dispensed  him- 
self from  it  in  the  belief,  that  the  general  declaratiou  which  he 
had  made  upon  the  subject  was  sufficient  both  for  Schelling  and 
for  himself  This  will  be  the  more  intelligible  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind,  that,  as  all  who  knew  his  literary  habits  will  believe, 
the  passagres  from  Schelling,  which  he  wove  into  his  work,  were 
not  transcribed  /'or  the  occasion^  but  merely  transferred  from  his 
note-book  into  the  text,  some  of  them,  in  all  likelihood,  not  even 
from  his  note-book  immediately,  but  from  recollection  of  its  con- 
sents. It  is  most  probable  that  he  mistook  some  of  these  trans- 
lated passages  for  compositions  of  his  own,  and  quite  improbable, 
a^  all  who  know  his  careless  ways  will  agree,  that  he  should 
"^^e  noted  down  accurately  the  particular  works  and  portions 
of  Works  from  which  they  came. 

"But  even  with  the  fullest  conviction,"  says  Archdeacon 
Hare,  "  that  Coleridge  can  not  have  been  guilty  of  intentional 
plagiarism,  the  reader  will,  probably,  deem  it  stranjre,  that  ho 
sliouJd  have  transferred  half  a  dozen  pages  of  Schelling  into  his 
Volume  without  any  reference  to  their  source.  And  strange  it 
Undoubtedly  is.  The  only  way  I  can  see  of  accounting  for  it  is 
from  his  practice  of  keeping  note-books  or  journals  of  his  thoughts, 
filled  with  observations  and  brief  dissertations  on  such  lualWxs  «a 
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happened  to  strike  him,  with  a  sprinkling  now  and  then  of  ex 
tracts  and  abstracts  from  the  books  he  was  reading.  If  the  name 
of  the  author  from  whom  he  took  an  extract  was  left  out,  he 
might  easily,  years  after,  forget  whose  property  it  was,  especially 
when  he  had  made  it  in  some  measure  his  own,  b}  transfusing 
it  into  his  own  English.  That  this  may  happen  1  lOiow  from 
experience,  having  myself  been  lately  puzzled  by  a  passage  which 
I  had  translated  from  Kant  some  years  ago,  and  which  cost  me 
a  good  deal  of  search,  before  I  ascertained  that  it  was  not  my 
own."* 

My  Father  says  himself,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  work,  "  I 
have  not  indeed  {eheu  I  res  angicsta  domi  I)  been  hitherto  able 
to  procure  more  than  two  of  his  books,  viz.  the  first  volume  of 
his  collected  Tracts,  and  his  Si/stem  of  Transcendental  Ideal- 
ism  ;  to  which,  however,  I  must  add  a  small  pamphlet  against 
Fichte,  the  spirit  of  which  was  to  my  feelings  painfully  incon- 
gruous with  the  principles,  and  which  (with  the  usual  allowance 
afibrded  to  an  antithesis)  displayed  the  love  of  wisdom  rather 
than  the  wisdom  of  love."  From  this  pamphlet  (entitled  Dar- 
legungy  &c.  Exposition  of  the  true  relation  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature  to  tJie  improved  doctrine  of  Fichte)  he  had  just  cited 
a  striking  passage,  and  it  is  represented  as  strangely  disingenuous, 
that  he  should  have  given  that  extract  merely  as  "  observations 
from  a  contemporary  writer  of  the  continent,"!  without  specifying 
the  particular  work  from  which  it  was  taken,  or  even  the  writer's 
name.  So  indeed  it  may  appear  on  an  examination  imdertaken 
ostensibly  for  the  love  of  vdsdom,  but  a  still  closer  one,  conducted 
in  the  tvisdom  of  lovCj  will  convince  any  reader  that  there  was 
as  little  of  self-regard  in  this  transaction  as  of  accuracy.  At 
that  stage  of  his  work,  at  which  the  citation  is  made,  my  Father 
had  not  yet  introduced  Schelling  to  his  readers,  readers  unac- 
quainted, as  he  doubtless  imagined,  with  the  German  philoso- 
pher and  his  writings.  He  immediately  proceeds,  however,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  authors  whom  he  successively  studied^ 
when  he  had  "  found  no  abiding  place  for  his  reason'*  in  the 
**  schools  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley ;"  and  tlien, 

*  From  Mr.  Hare's  defence  of  Coleridge  in  the  British  Magazine  of  Jan- 
nary,  1836,  pp.  20,  21. 
f  See  p.  250.    Of  the  use  made  by  the  writer  in  BL  of  this  passage  ] 
shall  har ft  to  speak  again  further  on. 
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after  doing  honor  to  Kant  and  justice  to  Fichte,  he  speaks  of 
SchelliDg  by  name,  and  mentions  every  tcork  of  his  to  which  he 
ever  awed  any  thing.  The  "  Varlesungen  uber  die  Methode  de$ 
AcadenUschen  Studium,'*  which,  as  well  as  the  Darlegung,  is 
mentioned  as  containing  the  word  Inreins-lnldungj  the  original, 
u  is  supposed,  of  his  "  esemplastic/'  he  never  possessed  and  prob- 
ably never  saw.  In  mentioning  the  pamphlet  against  Fichte, 
he,  naturaUy  enough,  described  its  general  character,  and  proba- 
bly either  forgot,  while  he  was  so  doing,  that  from  this  same 
woric  his  previous  citation  had  been  made,  or  felt  that  for  read- 
ers to  whom  the  very  name  of  Schelling  was  new,  such  particu- 
larity as  that  of  reciting  its  long  title,  and  referring  to  it  the 
passage  he  had  brought  forward,  was  superfluous. 

Ideen  zu  einer  PhUosophie  dei'  Natur  was  one  of  the  works 
of  Schelling,  which  my  Father  had  not  in  his  possession,  when  he 
composed  the  Biographia  Literaria^  and  it  is  remarked  that  he 
entitled  it  Schelling's  Natur-Philosophie  f — that  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  contract  the  proper  name  of  a  book  he  had  once  read, 
from  its  fuller  form  in  the  title-page,  to  that  abridged  one,  which 
it  probably  wore  upon  its  back.  No  comment  is  made,  indeed, 
upon  this  important  fact,  but  tluit  is  supplied  by  the  strain  of 
the  article. 

His  accuser  urges  against  him  that  he  did  not  elaborate  ovei 
^in  what  he  had  borrowed  and  thus  make  it,  in  some  sense, 
his  own.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  tfuit  which  is  borrowed  can 
®^er,  strictly  speaking,  become  the  property  of  the  borrower,  so 
as  to  cease  to  be  that  of  the  original  possessor  ;  the  new  ibrm  in 
^hich  he  invests  it,  or  the  fresh  matter  which  he  engrafts  upon 
*t»  will  be  his,  but  the  debt  to  him  who  has  furnished  the  sub- 
^nce,  in  the  one  case,  or  the  nucleus,  in  the  other,  is  not  can- 
ned because  of  these  additions,  and  honesty  as  well  as  grati- 
tude would  equally  require  its  acknowledgment,  though  the  obli- 
ption  will  be  less  apparent  to  the  general  reader.  And  surely 
*f  there  had  been  any  design  of  appropriating  in  my  Father*a 
^d,  he  would  have  sought  to  make  the  borrowed  passages  ap- 
P^r  his  own,  by  change  of  expression  at  least.  It  has  been  well 
**id  of  the  genuine  Plagiary  that  his 

*'  Easy  yampiDg  talents  lies 
first  wit  to  pilfer,  then  disguise!* 
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This  is  the  plan  which  all  crafly  plagiarists  adopt ;  this  is  the 
way  in  whidh  numherless  writers  have  dealt  with  my  Father 
himself,  the  major  part  of  them,  however,  not  craftily  or  selfish- 
ly, hut  douhtless  unawares  to  themselves  ;  there  heing  %r  less 
of  conscious,  far  more  of  imconscious,  plagiarism  among  authors 
than  the  world  is  apt  to  suppose.  But  Coleridge  repeated  the 
very  words  of  Schelling,  and  in  so  doing  made  it  an  easy  task 
ibr  the  German  to  reclaim  his  own,  or  for  the  dullest  wight  that 
could  read  his  hooks  to  give  it  him  back  again.  Must  he  not 
have  been  careless  of  the  nieum  at  least  as  much  as  of  the  tuum^ 
when  he  took  whole  pages  and  paragraphs,  unaltered  in  form, 
from  a  noted  author — ^whose  MTiiings,  though  unknown  in  this 
country,  when  he  first  brought  them  forward,  were  too  consider- 
able in  his  own  to  be  finally  merged  in  those  of  any  other  man, — 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  doing  all  that  in  him  lay  to  lead 
Englishmen  to  the  study  of  that  author,  and  was  referring  read- 
ers to  his  works  both  generally,  and  in  some  instances,  and  those 
the  most  important,  particularly?  From  his  accuser's  bluster- 
ing conclusion — "  Plagiarism,  like  murder,  will  out  I'*  it  might 
be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  taken  pains  to  prevent 
his  "  plagiarism"  from  coining  out, — ^that  with  the  "  stealthy 
pace"  of  the  tnurderer  he  had  '*  moved  towards  his  design  like  a 
ghost.''  Verily,  if  no  man  ever  tried  to  murder  an  author's 
good  name  with  more  of  malice  prepense  than  he  to  steal  one, 
the  literary  world  would  be  freer  from  felonious  practices  than  it 
is  at  present* 

One  of  the  largest  extracts  my  Father  accompanies  with  these 
words  in  a  parenthesis  (See  Sclicil..  Abhandl.  zur  ErlaiUer,  des 
Id.  der  WissenschaftsLehre).^     "  But  from  this  reference,"  asks 

•  "Of  a  truth,"  says  Mr.  Hare,  "if  he  had  been  disposed  to  purloin,  he 
never  would  have  stolen  half  a  dozen  pages  from  the  head  and  front  of  that 
very  work  of  Schelliug's  which  was  the  likelit^^t  to  fall  into  his  reader's 
hands ;  and  the  first  sentence  of  which  one  could  not  read  without  detect- 
ing the  plagiarism.  Would  any  man  think  of  pilfering  a  column  from  the 
porch  of  St.  Paul's  ?  The  high  praise  which  Coleridge  bestows  on  Schelling 
would  naturally  excite  a  wish  in  such  of  his  readers  as  felt  an  interest  in 
his  philosophy,  to  know  more  of  the  great  Qerman.  The  first  books  of  his 
they  would,  take  up  would  be  his  Natur- Philosophic,  and  his  Transcenden- 
lal  Idealism  ;  these  are  the  works  which  Coleridge  himself  menlions  ;  and 
the  latter,  from  its  subject,  would  attract  them  *.'i6  most." — Brit.  Mag.  c/ 
J  835,  p.  20. 
f  Seep  832. 
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the  censor,  "  would  not  a  reader  naturally  deduce  the  inference 
that  C.  was  here  referring  to  Scheliing  in  support  of  his  oum 
views,  and  not  literally  translating  and  appropriating  the  Ger* 
man's  ?" 

There  are  some  who  have  eyes  to  see,  and  microscopically  too, 
but  only  in  certain  directions.  To  those  whose  vision  is  more 
catholic  I  address  the  plain  question,  Did  not  my  Father  say  fully 
enough  to  put  every  reader  of  a  studious  turn,  every  reader  ahle 
tn  take  up  his  philosophical  views  in  earnest, — (and  to  whom  else 
were  these  horrowed  passages  more  than  strange  words,  or  Schel- 
liog's  claims  of  the  slightest  consequence  ?) — into  the  way  of  con* 
rolting  their  original  source  ?  The  longer  extracts  are  all  either 
ttpressly  acknowledged^  as  that  from  the  Darlegung  in  chap.  ix. 
and  that  beginning  at  p.  332  ;  or  taken  from  the  Transcen- 
dental Idealism^  which  he  speaks  of  more  tlian  once,  or  from 
the  above-mentioned  treatise,  of  which  he  gives  the  long  title. 

Most  of  these  extracts  the  Writer  in  Blackwood  refers,  not  to 
the  treatise,  which  my  Fatlier  did  name,  but  to  the  collection  at 
large — ^the  Philosophische  Schriften — ^which  it  so  happened  that 
lie  did  not ;  and  moreover  he  asserts,  that  it  would  be  next  to  im- 
VossiUe  for  a  reader  to  find  the  tract  referred  to  by  this  same  long 
title,  for  that  it  is  *'  buried  among  a  good  many  others  in  Schel- 
liuff's  Phil.  Schrift''  of  which  it  occupies  137  pages  out  of  511 
— ^  if  it  could  not  possibly  enter  his  head  or  the  head  of  any 
Iwokseller  that  he  might  employ,  to  look  for  it  in  the  *•  volume  of 
Schelling's  collected  Tracts"  which  my  Father  speaks  of  in  chap- 
^i"  ix.  If  the  works  of  Scheliing  were  as  good  as  dead  and 
Duried  for  all  here,  that  was  not  through  any  fault  of  his  ;  had 
1^6  named  every  one  of  their  titles  at  full  length,  and  given  an 
^Iwtract  of  all  they  contained,  the  bill  of  fare,  at  that  time,  would 
have  attracted  no  guests.  Grill  would  be  Grill,  and  have  his 
"nmetaphysic  mind. 

fairly  considered  his  conduct  in  this  matter  does  but  help  to 
pfove  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that  he  "  regarded  Truth  as  a 
"'vine  ventriloquist,  not  caring  from  whose  mouth  the  sounds 
*^e  supposed  to  proceed,  if  only  the  words  are  audible  and 
i^teUigible." 

The  Writer  in  Blackwood,  however,  takes  a  very  different  view 
^  it ;  A«  rather  supposes  the  true  interpretation  of  my  Father's 
^duct  to  be  that  he  would  have  nothing  ascribed  lo  ^\vvi\\\w^> 
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which  appeared  in  the  works  of  both,  though  ho  deeiies  that 
every  thing  may  be,  and  that  this  expression  was  used  to  provide 
a  refuge  for  himself,  should  he  ever  be  discovered  to  have  "  cab- 
baged from  his  works  ad  libitum"  The  style  of  these  stricturef 
resembles  the  reasoning ;  things  look  rough  and  coarse  on  the 
i^Tong  side,  and  the  reasoning  they  contain  is  of  that  kind,  which 
turns  things  wrong  side  out.  It  represents  my  Fatha''s  apology 
as  being  penned  under  a  notion  that  he  should  gain  credit  for  the 
transcendentalism  contained  in  his  book,  while  at  the  same  time 
no  companson  betwixt  his  writings  and  those  of  the  original 
transcendentolist  would  for  years,  if  ever,  be  made.  It  was  the 
fact  that  for  years  his  obligations  to  Schelling  were  not  discov- 
ered ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he  calculated  on  this, 
with  the  amoimt  of  those  obligations  distinctly  present  to  hia 
mind,  for  this  could  only  have  happened  through  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  he  was  making  to  interest  his  countrymen  in  the 
transcendental  system.  When  a  doctrine  comes  into  credit,  in 
days  like  these,  the  first  teacher  of  it  is  as  soon  discovered  as  the 
lake  that  feeds  the  glittering  brook  and  sounding  waterfall  is 
traced  out,  when  they  have  gained  the  traveller's  eye.  It  is  not 
true,  that  to  the  end  of  his  life  my  father  enjoyed  the  credit  of 
originality  ;— originality  was  not  denied  him,  simply  because  he 
had  no  eujojuient  and  no  credit. 

The  fact  is,  that  these  *'  borrowed  plumes''  drest  him  out  but 
poorly  in  the  public  eye,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  a  just  obser- 
vation on  the  fate  of  the  Biographia  Literaria,  when  ho  said 
that  it  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  public.  Instead  of 
gaining  reputation  as  a  metaphysical  discoverer,  at  the  expense 
of  Germany,  the  author  M'as  generally  spoken  of  as  an  mtroducer 
of  German  metaphysics  into  this  country,  in  trhich  light  he  had 
represented  himself, — a  man  of  original  power,  who  had  spoiled 
his  own  genius  by  devoting  himself  to  the  lucubrations  of  fi>reign- 
ers.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Writer  in  Blackwood  to  give  him 
a  vast  metaphysical  reputation,  founded  on  the  Biographia  Lit' 
eraria,  and,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  paragraphs,  he  implies,  that 
the  passages  taken  from  Schelling  had  been  "  paraded  fox  up- 
wanls  of  twenty  years  as  specimens  of  the  wonderful  powers  of 
the  English  philosopher."  Some,  perhaps,  have  been  weary 
enough  of  hearing  him  called  tconderful, — but  the  friends  of 
Coleridge  well  know,  that  the  work  was  generally  neglected  till 
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the  author's  name  began  to  rise  by  variouB  other  means ;  and 
that  although  passages  of  his  writings  have  been  often  quoted  of 
late  years,  and  some  in  the  B.  L.  have  been  in  the  mouths  of 
mtsy,  while  the  book  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few,  yet 
that  the  transcendental  portions  of  it  wore  unknown  to  his  ad- 
mirers in  general,  till  some  of  them,  afler  his  decease,  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  property  of  Schelling  in  Tait's  Magazine.  If  the 
tnnecendentalism  adopted  in  the  Biographia  be  a  jewel  of  great 
price,  no  gem  lodged  in  a  dark  unfathomed  cave  of  ocean  was 
erer  more  unseen  and  unknown  than  this  was  for  many  a  year. 
In  makiiig  an  estimate  of  a  man's  intellectual  wealth  we  can  not 
abstract  the  influence  upon  his  thoughts  of  other  thinkers,  prece- 
dent or  contemporary  ;  but  all  Mr.  Coleridge's  direct  debts  to  the 
great  Transcendentalist  may  be  refunded,  and  whatever  obliga- 
tions reflective  men  of  this  age  have  felt  and  acknowledged 
that  they  owe  to  him,  the  sum  of  them  will  not  be  sensibly  di 
minished. 

In  other  quarters  Mr.  Coleridge  has  been  accused  of  denying 
bi8  obligations  to  Schlegel ;  yet  he  never  denied  having  borroMed 
those  illustrations  and  detached  thoughts,  which  are  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  charge.  His  words  on  the  subject  neither 
•ay  nor  imply,  in  assertion  of  his  originality,  more  than  this,  that, 
in  his  first  course  of  lectures,  which  were  delivered  **  before  Mr. 
Schlegel  pave  his  on  the  same  subjects  at  Vienna," — (I  believe  it 
>*'as  in  1804,  previously  to  his  departure  for  Malta,) — he  put 
iorlh  the  same  general  principles  of  criticism  as  in  the  following 
«>urscs;  so  that  whatever  substantial  agreement  there  might  be 
^tween  them,  on  this  head^  must  be  coincidence. 

It  was  said  of  my  Father  by  his  late  Editor,  that,  "  in  think- 
ing passionately  of  the  principle,  he  forgot  the  authorship — and 
*o^ed  beside  many  waters,  if  peradventure  some  chance  seedling 
^^%h.  take  root  and  bear  fruit  to  the  glor}'  of  God  and  the  sj)ir- 
itualization  of  man."*  Ho  was  ever  more  intent  upon  the  pur- 
^t  and  enunciation  of  truth  than  alive  to  the  collateral  benefits 
^bat  wait  upon  it,  as  it  is  the  exclusive  property  of  this  or  tliat 
"^'i'vidual.  The  incautious  way  in  which  he  acted  upon  this 
impulse  was  calculated  to  bring  him  under  suspicion  with  those  to 
^bose  minds  any  such  feeling  was  alien  and  inconceivable.  Yet 
"0  unprejudiced  person,  who  reviews  my  Father's  life,  on  an  inti- 
♦   Preface  to  the  laWe  Talk  oi  .S.  'V.  Colciid^*!,  V  i. 
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mate  acquaintance  with  it,  will  deny  that  he  showed  an  unumal 
disregard  of  this  property  in  thought,  where  his  own  intdnxiti 
were  concerned,  and  that  he  spent  in  letters  and  marginal  notai» 
and  in  discourse  at  all  times  and  to  all  auditors  a  great  deal  both 
of  thought  and  brilliant  illustration,  which  a  more  prudential  and 
self-interested  man  would  have  kept  back  and  presented  in  a  form 
better  fitted  to  procure  for  himself  a  permanent  reward  ;  that  he 
would  spend  time  and  labor  on  a  critical  examination  of  the 
works  of  others,  and  earnest  consideration  of  their  afiairs,  for 
their  sakes  only,  in  a  manner  almost  peculiar  to  himself.     If  he 
was  not  always  sufficiently  considerate  of  other  men's  property, 
he  was  profuse  of  his  own  ;  and,  in  truth,  such  was  his  temper 
in  regard  to  all  property,  of  what  kind  soever ;  he  did  not  enough 
regard  or  value  it  whether  for  himself  or  his  neighbor.     Nor  is  it 
proof  to  the  contrary  that  he  did  at  times  speak  of  his  share  in 
the  promulgation  of  truth  and  awakening  of  reflection,  and  of  the 
world's   uuthankfulness.      This   he   did,  rather  in   self-defence, 
when  he  was  accused  of  neglecting  to  employ  or  of  misemploying 
nis  natural  giiU,  than  from  an  inordinate  desire  to  parade  and 
exalt  them.     He  was  goaded  into  some  degree  of  egotism  by  the 
charges  continually  brought  against  him,  that  he  suffered  his 
powers  to  lie  dormant,  or  to  spend  themselves  in  a  fruitless  ac> 
tivity.     But  they  who  spoke  thus  on  the  one  hand  under-rated 
his  actual  achievements,  the  importance  of  which  time  and  trial 
were  to  discover,  since  speculations  like  his  show  what  they  are 
worth  in  the  using,  and  come  into  use  but  slowly ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  over-rated  his  powers  of  literary  execution.     They 
were  struck  by  his  marked  intellectual  gif\s,  but  took  no  note  of 
his  intellectual  impediments, — ^were  not  aware  that  there  was  a 
want  of  proportion  in  the  faculties  of  his  mind,  which  would 
always  have  prevented  him  from  making  many  or  good  books ; 
for,  even  had  he  possessed  the  ordinary  amount  of  skill  in  the 
arranging  and  methodizing  of  thought  with  a  view  to  publicatioa 
and  in  reference  to  the  capacities  of  a  volume,  this  would  haTe 
been  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  one  whose  genius  was  ever  im- 
pelling him  to  trace  things  down  to  their  deepest  source,  and  to 
follow  them  out  in  their  remotest  ramifications.     His  powers 
c«m])ounded  and  balanced  as  they  were,  enabled  him  to  do  thai: 
which  he  did,  and  possibly  that  alone. 
Great  as  was  the  activity  of  his  intellect  in  its  own  congeBiai 
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ipheie,  he  wanted  that  agility  of  mind,  which  can  turn  the  un- 
disntandiog  from  its  wonted  mode  of  movement  to  set  it  upon 
new  tasks  necessary  to  tbe  completeness  and  efficiency  of  what 
has  been  produced  of  another  kind,  but  uninteresting^  in  them- 
idyes  to  the  mind  of  the  producer*  He  loved  to  go  for^vard,  ex- 
ptading  and  ennobling  the  soul  of  his  teaching,  and  hated  the 
trouble  of  turning  back  to  look  aAer  its  body.  To  the  healthful 
ud  vigorous  such  trouble  appears  nothing,  simply  because  thoy 
are  healthful  and  vigorous ;  but  to  feel  all  exertion  a  labor,  all 
labor  pain  and  weariness,  this  is  the  very  symptom  of  disease  and 
its  most  grievous  consequence. 

The  nerveless  languor,  which,  afler  early  youth,  became  almost 
the  habit  of  his  body  and  bodily  mindy  which  to  a  great  degree 
paralyzed  his  powers  both  of  rest  and  action,  precluding  by  a  tor- 
pid irritabiUty  their  happy  vicissitude, — rendered  all  exercises 
difficult  to  him  except  of  thought  and  imagination  flowing  on- 
ward freely  and  in  self-made  channels ;  for  these  brought  with 
them  their  own  warm  atmosphere  to  thaw  the  chains  of  frost 
that  bound  his  spirit.  Soon  as  that  spontaneous  impulse  was 
suspended,  the  apathy  and  sadness  induced  by  his  physical  con- 
dition reabsorbed  his  mind,  as  sluggish  mists  creep  over  the  valley 
when  the  breeze  ceases  to  blow  ;  and  to  counteract  it  he  lacked 
*ny  other  sufficient  stimulus  : 

With  lips  unbrighteued,  wreathless  brow,  I  stroll ; 
And  would  you  learn  the  spells  that  drowse  my  soul  I 
Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve^ 
And  hopCy  without  an  object j  can  not  live. 

He  had  no  ?iope  of  gainful  popularity,  even  from  the  most  la- 
horious  efforts  that  he  was  capable  of  making  ;  nor  would  this  in 
*^lf  have  been  an  adequate  object  of  hope  to  him,  without  a 
taher  one,  more  deeply  satisfying,  a  dream  of  which  was  ever 
''^bracing  his  mind,  but  which  life,  such  as  he  had  made  it,  and 
^ch  as  it  was  given  him  from  above,  had  not  afford ed.     Then 
toe  complaints  and  warnings  from  "  all  quarters,"  of  the  obscurity 
of  his  prose  writings,  were,  as  he  expressed  it,  like  "  cold  water 
poured"  upon  him.     It  may  be  questioned   whether  tliey  who 
thus  complained  were  making   any  attempt  to  meet  him  half- 
way,— whether  they  had  done  their  part  toward  understanding 
what  they  called  unintelligible.     It  i«»  the  chief  use  and  axa  o€ 
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^writings  of  such  a  character  as  his  to  excite  the  reader  to  thinks— 
to  draw  out  of  his  mind  a  native  flame  rather  than  to  make  it 
bright  for  a  moment  by  the  reflection  of  alien  fires.  All  literary 
productions  indeed  demand  same  answering  movement  on  the  part 
of  readers,  but,  in  common  cases,  the  motion  required  is  so  easy, 
so  much  in  known  ways  and  smooth  well-beaten  tracks,  that  it 
seems  spontaneous  and  is  more  like  rest  than  labor.  This  is  the 
difficulty  with  which  introducers  of  new  thought  have  to  con 
tend ;  the  minds  that  are  to  receive  these  accessions  must  them 
selves,  in  order  to  their  reception  of  them,  be  renewed  propor- 
tionately, renewed  not  from  without  alone,  but  by  co-operation 
from  within, — a  process  full  of  conflict  and  struggle,  like  the  fer- 
menting of  raw  juices  into  generous  wines.  Though  my  Father 
understood  this  well  in  the  end,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  for 
it,  and  for  all  its  consequences,  in  the  beginning ;  coming  upon 
him  as  it  did,  it  acted  as  a  narcotic,  and  by  deepening  his  de- 
spondency increased  his  literary  inertness.  Speaking  of  "  The 
Friend'*  he  observes,  "  Throughout  these  Essays  the  want  of  illus- 
trative examples  and  varied  exposition  is  the  main  defect,  and 
was  occasioned  by  the  haunting  dread  of  being  tedious." 

The  Biographia  Literaria  he  composed  at  that  period  of  his 
life  when  his  health  was  most  deranged,  and  his  mind  most  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  bodily  disorder.  It  bears  marks  of  this 
throughout,  for  it  is  even  less  methodical  in  its  arrangement  than 
any  of  his  other  works.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  author  pur^ 
sues  his  plan  of  writing  his  literary  life,  but,  in  no  long  time  his 
''  slack  hand"  abandons  its  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  book  is 
filled  out  to  a  certain  size,  with  such  miscellaneous  contents  of 
his  desk  as  seem  least  remote  from  it.  To  say,  with  the  writer 
in  Blackwood,  that  he  stopped  short  in  the  process  of  unfolding  a 
theory  of  the  imagination,  merely  because  he  had  come  to  the  end 
of  all  that  Schelling  had  taught  concerning  it,  and  thus  to  ac- 
count for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  first  volume,  is  to  place 
the  matter  in  a  perfectly  false  light ;  he  broke  down  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  his  whole  scheme,  the  regular  history  of  his  literary 
life  and  oiuuions,  and  this  not  for  want  of  help  in  one  particular 
line,  but  because  his  energies  for  regular  composition  in  any  line 
were  deserting  him,  at  'least  for  a  time.  It  is  suggested,  that 
•*  interspersed  throughout  the  works  of  Schelling,  glimpses  and  in- 
fiinations  are  to  be  found  of  some  stupendous  theory  on  the  subject 
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of  the  unagiiiation  ;"  that  Coleridge  expected  to  "catch  and  un- 
riddle these  shadowy  intimations,"  but  that,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  do  this,  he  *'  had  nothing  else  for  it  but  to  abandon  hii 
woik  altogether,  and  leave  his  readers  in  the  lurch."     What 
thoe  glimpses  of  a  "  stupendous  theory"  are,  and  where  they  are, 
except  "throughout  the  works  of  Schelling,"  the  announcer  does 
not  iafimn  us  :  his  own  imagination  may  have  discovered  to  him 
what  was  never  diBoemed  by  Coleridge,  in  all  whose  notes  upon 
schelling  not  a  hint  is  given  of  this  stupendous  tlieory  in  embryo. 
In  the  last  part  of  the  Transcendental  Idealism^  which  relates 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  at  p.  473,  a  passage  occurs  in  which  the 
poetic  faculty  and  the  productive  intuition  are  identified,  and  that 
which  is  active  in  both,  that  one  and  the  same,  declared  to  be 
the  imagination  :  but  this  appears  to  be  the  crown  and  comple- 
tioQ  of  a  system  already  laid  down,  not  a  germ  of  a  system  to  be 
efolved  in  future.      The  Imagination  is  also  characterized  in 
aphorisms  34,  35,  of  Schelling's  Wissenschaftliclie  AbJuindlu7i' 
9^ :  but  we  must  strain  our  eyes  very  much  to  find  any  indica- 
tions of  a  grand  philosophical  design  there.*     I  suspect  that  this 
"slapendous  theory"  has  its  habitation  in  the  clouds  of  the  ac- 
CMer's  fancy,— o?0Mrf5  taithout  water,  though  black  as  if  they 
Were  b;g  with  showers  of  rain. 

The  extent  of  Schelling's  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Imag- 
ination my  father  well  knew  before  he  commenced  the  Biographia 
I'iieraria,  and  he  must  also  have  known  how  far  he  was  able  to 
**  catch  and  unriddle  his  shadowy  intimations  ;"  what  he  did  not 
know  or  sufficiently  consider  was  the  space,  which  such  a  disqui- 
Mtion  ought  to  occupy  in  his  work,  and  the  relation  which  it  had 
^  hig  undertaking.     But  for  the  failure  of  his  powers,  he  might 
'^ave  recast  what  he  had  already  written,  and  give  it  such  shap^^ 
*fid  proportions,  as  would  have  made  it  seem  suitable  to  the  work 
^  which  he  was  engaged.     Of  this  effort  he  felt  incapable,  and 
"le  letter  was  devised  in  order  to  enable  him  to  print  what  ho 
M  already  written  without  farther  trouble.     But  he  still  cher- 
^hed  the  intention  of  continuing  the  subject,  thus  commenced,  in 
a  future  work,  which  was  to  explain  his  g}-8tem  of  thought  at 
itige,  and  to  this  object  he  devoted  much  time  and  thought, 
4iuing  the  latter  years  of  his  life, — with  what  fruit  will,  it  is  to 

♦  Ihave  asked  two  students  of  ScliclUug  if  they  ever  met  with  this  theory 
■I  traveruDg  bis  works,  hut  oould  learn  nothing  of  it  from  either  oi  iVvevKL 
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be  hoped,  hereafter  appear  ia  a  philosophical  work  by  his  inond 
and  fellow-student  Mr.  Green. 

The  second  great  ground  of  accusation  against  my  father  is  his- 
having  laid  claim  to  '*  the  main  and  fundamental  ideas"  of  Schel- 
ling  s  system.  "  We  ourselves,'*  says  the  critic,  "  in  our  day  have 
had  some  small  dealings  with  *  main  and  fundamental  ideas,'  and 
we  know  thus  much  about  them,  that  it  is  very  easy  for  any  mau 
or  for  every  mau  to  have  them ;  the  difficulty  is  in  bringing  them 
intelligibly,  efiectively,  and  articulately  out, — ^in  elaborating  them 
into  clear  and  intelligible  shapes."  He  proceeds  to  illustrate  his 
argument,  on  the  hint  of  an  expression  used  by  Mr.  Gillman,  in 
his  Life  of  Coleridge,  with  a  choice  simile.  "  Wasps,"  says  he, 
'*  and  even"  other  insects,  which  I  decline  naming  after  him, 
**  are,  we  suppose,  capable  of  collecting  the  juice  of  flowers,  and 
this  juice  may  be  called  their  *  fundamental  ideas  ;*  but  the  bee 
alone  is  a  genuis  among  flies,  because  he  alone  can  put  forth  his 
ideas  in  the  shape  of  honey,  and  make  the  breakfast-table  glad." 
True  or  false,  all  this  has  little  to  do  with  any  thing  that  my  father 
has  said  in  the  Biographia  iMeraria,  As  for  the  bare  '*  raw 
material"  (to  use  the  critic's  own  expression),  out  of  which  intel- 
lectual systems  are  formed,  it  is  possessed  by  every  human  being, 
irom  Adam  to  his  children  of  the  present  day,  by  one  just  as 
much  as  another.  Clodpates,  who  draw  no  lines  save  with  the 
plough  across  the  field,  have  all  the  geometry  folded  up  in  their 
minds  that  Euclid  unfolded  in  his  book  :  Kant's  doctrine  of  pure 
reason  is  a  web  woven  out  of  stuff'  that  is  in  every  man's  brain , 
and  the  simplest  Christian  is  implicitly  as  great  a  divine  af 
Thomas  Aquinas.  But  when  a  man  declares  that  the  i'unda- 
mcutal  ideas  of  a  system  arc  born  and  matured  in  his  mind,  he 
evidently  means,  not  merely  that  he  possesses  the  mere  material 
or  elements  of  the  system,  but  that  the  system  itself,  as  to  its 
leading  points  and  most  general  positions,  has  been  evolved  from 
the  depths  of  his  spirit  by  his  own  independent  efforts  ;  this  has 
certainly  more  relation  to  the  >vrought  honey  than  to  the  raw. 
My  father's  allegation,  that  the  principal  points  of  Schelliug's 
system  were  not  new  to  him  when  he  found  them  uttered  in 
Schelling's  words  shall  be  considered  presently  ;  his  own  full  be- 
lief of  what  he  asserted,  I,  of  course,  do  not  make  matter  of  ques- 
tion or  debate. 

First,  however f  reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  simile  of  th© 
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wasps,"  I  beg  to  observe,  that  even  if  such  insects  might  suck 
\kt  jmce  of  flowers  if  they  would,  mechanically  might  (though 
b»i  organs  are  not  adapted  for  the  purpose  like  those  of  bees), 
ret  it  is  certain  that  instinctively  they  never  do.    In  vain  for  them 
lot  only  the  "  violets  blow/'  but  all  the  breathing  spring  beside. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  habit  of  searching  the  nectaries  of  delicate 
Uoflnms,  far  sought  on  heights  or  in  hidden  glades,  has  been 
foond  by  naturalists  to  be  generally  connected  with  honey-making 
Acuities :  and  thus,  without  admitting  any  proper  analogy  be- 
twixt flaiffer-juice,  and  fundamental  ideas ^  I  will  so  far  avail 
myself  of  the  illustration  as  to  suggest  that,  in  like  manner,  he 
who  sought  truth  far  and  near,  amid  the  pages  of  abstruse  and 
neglected  metaphysicians  of  former  times,  and  discovered  the 
laerits  of  new  ones,  just  sprung  up  in  a  foreign  country,  before 
th^  were  recognized  in  his  own,  was  probably  led  to  such  re- 
Karches  by  some  special  aptitude  for  studies  of  this  nature  and 
powers  of  thought  in  the  same  line.     The  wasps  and  baser  flies 
of  literature  neither  collect  juice  nor  make  honey ;  they  only  buzz 
and  Bting,  flitting  around  the  well-spread  board,  to  whicli  they 
have  never  furnished  one  wholesome  morsel,  to  the  disturbance 
of  those  who  sit  thereat ;  a  meddlesome  but  not,  like  certain 
wasps  of  old,  the  manliest  race,^  for  they  most  attack  those  who 
have  the  powers  of  the  world  least  on  their  side,  or,  being  gone 
out  of  this  world  altogether,  can  neither  resist  nor  return  their 
violence.    Time  was  that  when  a  lion  died  bees  deposited  their 
sweets  in  his  carcass ;  but  now,  too  often,  wasps  and  vulgar  flies 
gather  about  the  dead  lion,  to  shed  upon  his  motionless  remains 
only  what  is  bitter  and  offensive  If 


•  •- 


dvdpucorarov  Xtvof.  RancB,  v.  1077. 
t  "No  sooner  is  the  lion  dead  than  these  hungry  flesh-flies  swarm  about 
•wro,  verifying  a  part  only  of  Samson's  riddle,  they  find  meat,  but  they  pro- 
dace  no  sweetness."  Omniana,  L  p.  234.  I  certainly  did  not  recollect  this 
^^^^t^nce  when  I  wrote  the  sentence  above.  My  father  did  not  recollect 
^anMon  Agooistes,  L  136, 

"  When  inaupportably  his  foot  advanced — ** 

^  the  time  of  his  writing  in  the  France, 

"  When  insupportably  advancing 
Her  arm  made  mockery  of  the  warrior's  tramp." 

'^'-  Dequinoey  represented  him  as  defining  the  debt  to  Milton.  Now  I  verily 
^k  that  I  had  never  r«ad  the  passage  in  the  Omniana^  wbenth^McKiVliSL^v 
yoL.  HI.  B 
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To  insects  of  this  class  too  much  countenance  is  giyen  by  tli& 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge's  censor  conducts  his  argu- 
ment. Id  order  to  find  full  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  he 
puts  into  his  words  a  great  deal  which  they  do  not  of  themselves 
contain.  According  to  him  my  Father's  language  intimates,  that 
what  he  was  ahout  to  teach  of  the  transcendental  system  in  the 
Biographia  Literaria  was  not  only  his  own  hy  some  degree  of 
anticipation,  hut  his  own  and  no  one's  else — ^that  **  he  was  pro 
pared  to  pour  from  the  lamp  of  an  original,  though  congenial* 
thinker  a  flood  of  new  light  upon  the  dark  doctrines  in  which  he 
so  genially  coincided .''  Now,  so  far  from  pretending  to  pour  a 
flood  of  new  light  upon  the  doctrines  of  Schelhng,  he  not  only 
speaks  of  him  as  "  the  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  and 
most  successful  improver  of  the  Dynamic  system/'*  but  declares 
that  to  him  *'  we  owe  the  completion^  and  the  most  important 
victories  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy."!  He  calls  Schelling 
his  predecessor  though  contemporary.  Predecessor  in  what? 
Surely  in  those  same  doctrines  which  he  was  about  to  unfold. 
That  he  had  not  originally  learned  the  general  conceptions  of  this 
philosophy  from  Schelling  he  does  indeed  affirm,  but  he  expressly 
ascribes  them  to  Schelling  as  their  discoverer  and  first  teacher, 
nor  does  he  claim  to  be  considered  the  author  of  the  system  in 
any  sense  or  in  any  degree.  All  he  la3rs  claim  to,  and  that  only 
by  anticipation,  as  what  he  hoped  to  achieve,  is  '*  the  honor  of 
rendering  it  intelhgible  to  his  countrymen,"  and  of  applying  it  to 
'*  the  most  awful  of  subjects  for  the  most  important  of  purposes :" 
and  certainly  in  the  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the 
explanatiou,  and,  as  he  believed,  support  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by 
which  means  the  soundness  of  the  principles  themselves  is  tested, 
he  had  a  walk  of  his  own  in  which  *'  no  German  that  evei 
breathed"  has  preceded  or  outstripped  him 4 

Plainly  enough  it  was  the  sum  of  his  future  labors  in  the  fur- 

tration  occurred  to  me ;  I  never  yet  have  read  the  book  through,  though  ] 
have  had  it  within  reach  all  my  life.  It  is  not  viorth  acknowledging  like  the 
other ;  but  this  and  a  thousand  similar  facts  make  me  feel  how  mudi  of 
ooincidence  in  such  matters  is  possible.  If  my  father  had  read  Samtim 
AffonisteHf  still  he  may  have  thought  that  he  should  have  written  the  line 
even  if  he  had  not. 

•  Bioff.  Lit  chap.  ix.  t  lb 

%  Mr.  Dequincey  said  of  him,  with  reference  to  another  application  of  Im 
ibaagbtB,  that,   "he  spun  daily,  from  the  loom  of  his  own  magical  braii^ 
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therance  of  truth,  not  his  metaphyEical  doctrines  alone,  but  hia 
entire  system  of  thought  that  he  had  in  contemplation,  when  he 
iatimated  a  confident  behef,  that  the  work  he  should  produce 
ivxrald  "  appear  to  be  the  offspring  of  his  own  spirit  by  better 
tests  than  the  mere  reference  to  dates  :"  and  although  his  actual 
perfinnance  fell  very  far  short  of  what  he  was  ever  expecting  to 
fakna,  yet  surely  his  writings  at  large  contain  an  amount  of 
original  thought  sufficient  to  render  this  anticipatory  pretension 
at  least  not  ridiculous.     That  his  meaning  was  thus  general  more 
dearly  appears  from  the  circumstance  that,  just  before  this  appeal 
eonceming  his  originality  of  authorship,  he  refers  to  his  design  of 
applying  philosophy  to  religion ;  and  without  doubt  his  religious 
[diilosophy  differed  materially  from  that  of  the  great  German. 
In  connection,  too,  with  the  same  subject  he  mentions  '*  this  or 
any  future  work  of  his  ;'*  so  that  to  suppose  him,  when  he  thus 
e^imseed  himself,  to  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  just  that  portion 
of  his  teaching  in  the  B,  L.  which  he  had  borrowed  or  was  to 
borrow  from  Schelling,  is  gratuitous  indeed.*^     Is   it    conceiva 
^  that  Mr.    Coleridge  would  have  appealed  to  tests  of  origi- 
nality, which  his  future  writings  were  to  furnish,  had  he  not  be- 
liered  in  his  heart  that  they  would  furnish  those  tests  ? — that  he 
would  have  defied  a  comparison  of  dates,  had  he  been  claiming 
originality  merely  on  the  score  of  what  he  had  consciously  bor- 
rowed? 

Bat  that  pretension  of  his  to  having  anticipated  much  of  what 
Schelling  taught  has  been  treated  with  vehement  scorn,  as  a  mere 
pretence. 

His  accordance  with  the  German  philosopher,  it  is  peremplorily 
sorted,  could  not  have  been  coincidence,  because  he  gave  forth 
Schelling's  own  doctrine  in  Schelling's  own  words,  without  any 
"Important  addition  or  variation.  "Genial  coincidences,  forsooth  I 
where  every  one  word  of  the  one  author  tallies  with  every  ono 

^ri*t  more  gorgeous  by  far,  and  supported  by  a  pomp  and  luxury  of 
i^es,  such  as  no  German  that  ever  breathed  could  have  emulated  in  hia 

*  Hit  good  friend  in  the  Ed.  Review  of  Aug.  1817,  sees  this  matter  in  a 
^ner  light,  for  he  says  3ir.  C.  "  proceeds  to  defend  himself  against  the 
diarge  of  plagiarism,  of  which  he  suspects  that  he  may  be  suspected  by  the 
i^xiers  of  Schlegel  and  Schelling,  when  he  comes  to  unfold,  infulnett  of 
time,  the  mysterious  laws  of  the  drama  and  the  human  mind.''  J^'as  esi  oA 
^oUe  juDari 
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word  of  the  other  !*'  That  it  is  ill-judged  in  any  man  to  tell  tlii 
world,  in  his  own  favor,  one  tittle  more  than  he  is  prepared  to 
prove,  I  have  no  intention  to  dispute,  nor  is  it  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  my  father's  claims  as  a  metaphysical  seer,  that  I 
trouble  myself  with  the  above  position ;  for  another  reason,  more 
deeply  concerning,  I  must  contend,  that  his  having  neither  added 
to,  nor  varied  from,  the  doctrines  of  Schelling  does  not  make  it 
clear  as  noonday,  that  he  had  not  some  original  insight  into  them, 
nor  is  even  his  adoption  of  Schelling's  words  any  absolute  proofs 
that  he  had  in  no  degree  anticipated  their  sense.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt,  that  he  was  at  least  in  the  same  line  of 
thought  with  him, — was  in  search  of  what  Schelling  discovered 
— ^before  he  met  with  his  writings  :  and  on  this  point  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  though  he  professes  to 
give  the  icliole  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  defence,  omits  a  very  important 
part  of  it,  that  in  which  he  accounts  for  his  averred  coincidence 
with  the  German  writer,  and  thus  estabhshes  its  probability.* 
True  enough  it  is  that  the  transcendental  doctrine  contained  in 
the  Biographia  Literaria  is  conveyed  for  the  most  part  in  tha 
language  of  Schelling,  and  this  seems  to  show,  that  he  had  not 
formed  into  a  regular  composition  any  identical  views  of  his  own 
hefore  he  read  that  author's  works  ;t  but  that  the  main  concep- 

*  See,  in  the  ninth  chap^-er  of  this  work,  the  passage  beginning,  "  W% 
had  studied  in  the  same  sdiool — **  p.  264. 

f  This  admission  refers  io  such  parts  of  the  book  as  expressly  oonvey 
:lie  transcendental  doctrioe  Certain  observations  on  religious  philosoj^y 
«ited  by  Mr.  Coleridge  he  Heclares  himself  to  have  anticipated  in  writing. 
A  few  sentences  with  whi<*li  he  prefaces  the  extract  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
«irhich  have  been  strongly  «nimadverted  upon,  I  givt;  here,  together  with  the 
defence  of  them,  in  order  to  avoid  any  recurrence  to  the  present  subject 
hereafter :  "  While  I  in  part  translate  the  following  observations  from  a 
contemporary  writer  of  the  Continent,  let  me  be  permitted  to  premise,  that 
I  might  have  transcribed  tno  substance  from  memoranda  of  my  own,  which 
were  written  many  years  before  his  pauiphlet  was  given  to  the  world ;  and 
that  I  prefer  another's  words  to  my  own,  partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priority 
of  publication ;  but  still  more  from  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  in  a  case  where 
coincidfnee  only  was  possible."  "This  passage,"  says  my  Father's  late 
Ekiitor,  "  is  noted  with  particular  acrimony  by  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  at 
outraging  common  sense  and  the  capacities  of  human  belief,'  with  more 
about  '  cool  assurance,'  and  '  taking  upon  him  to  say,'  and  the  like.  And 
why  all  this !  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  substance  or  leading  thought  in  the 
iblJowiD^  nar^prziAA  so  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  as  to  maJke  it  incredible 
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tkmi  of  Schelling's  system  were  wholly  new  to  his  mini],  when 

he  net  with  them  there,  can  not  he  determined  hy  any  such  tes»t. 

Coincidences  in  the  discoveries  of  science  arc  more  coniuiou 

especially  among  contemporaries,  than  in  the  products  ol'  faiic) 

and  imagination,  because  these  are  not,  like  the  last,  mere  arbi- 

tniy  combinations  of  materials  drawn  from  the  storehouse  of  the 

muTerse,  capable  of  being  infinitely  varied ;  but  revelations  of 

truths  which  manifest  themselves,  one  and  the  same,  to  every 

inquirer  who  goes  far  enough  in  a  certain  direction  of  thought  to 

^eet  with  tliem — ^which  lie  in  the  path  of  the  hmnan  intellect, 

ind  must  be  arrived  at,  when  it  has  made  a  certain  progress  in 

it8  pre-appointed  course.     In  all  scientific  product  two  factors  are 

tequired  ;  energy  of  thought  in  the  discoverer,  and  a  special  state 

^  preparation  for  the  particular  advance  in  the  state  of  science 

itself    Real  Idealism  could  never  have  dawned  on  the  mind  of 

'Shelling  had  he  not  been  born  into  the  meridian  light  of  the 

Idsalism  of  Kant,  which  was  surely  founded  on  the  Idealism  of 

tl>£t  the  seme  may  have  pa8s<Kl  tlirough  the  mind  of  such  a  maD  ns  even 
thiswiiter  ceenu  to  admit  Mr.  Coleridge  to  have  been?  He  studied  in 
Germany  in  1798,  and  Schelling's  pamphlet  was  published  iu  1806.  The 
^t€r  cannot  comprehend  how  Mr.  C.  could  take  upon  him  to  say,  '  that  co 
inddenoe  only  was  possible '  in  the  case,  '  except  on  the  ground,  that  it  wa« 
unpotfible  for  any  human  being  to  write  any  thing  but  what  he  (Mr.  C.)  had 
bitten  before.*  And  yet  no  human  being  but  one  could  ever  suppose  that 
Mr.  Coleridge  meant  any  such  folly.  What  can  be  simpler  ?  He  says  he 
luid  be£ore  1806  noted  down — ^and  his  friends  and  his  enemies — (that  he 
slK)Qld  baye  such  still  I) — know  his  habit  in  this  particidar — the  substance, 
^t  is^  as  most  people  understand  it,  the  general  thought  of  the  paragraph. 
If  that  were  so,  there  having  been  no  personal  intercourse  between  Schel- 
^'Dg  and  Coleridge,  coincidence,  in  Italics  or  Roman,  was  only  possible  in 
the  case." 

A  complaint  is  also  made  that  a  passage  of  49  lines  comprisin-r  six  only 
of  original  writing,  should  be  said  to  be  only  in  part  translated;  which  Cole- 
ridge never  said.  "The  following  observations"  very  obviously  extend  to 
the  words  "William  Law,"  two  pages  beyond  the  49  lines;  of  the  whole  it 
is  traly  said,  that  it  is  partly  translated,  about  one  half  of  it,  in  diiferent 
parts,  not  being  so.     H.  X.  C. 

rp<'n  this  false  supposition  that  my  father  referred  only  to  the  49  lines 
in  his  acknowledgment,  he  is  not  only  attacked  for  having  8pokeii  of  them 
as  in  part  trajufated,  but  declared  to  have  takon  without  acknowledjiimMit 
"two  other  long  sentences  from  the  DnrJegnng''  whiih  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  and  which,  because  he  altered  them  a  little  for  the  occasion, 
he  is  reproached  with  having  "  curiously  transmogritied." 
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Berkeley  Is  it  any  thing  then  so  very  incredible^  that  a  man, 
from  his  childhood  an  ardent  metaphysical  inquirer,  who  had 
gone  through  the  same  preparatory  discipline  with  Schelling, 
by  reflection  upon  the  doctrines  of  Kant,  their  perfect  reasonable* 
ness,  so  far  as  they  advanced  beyond  all  previous  thought,  their 
unsatisfactoriness  where  they  stopped  short,  and  clung,  in  words 
at  least,  to  the  old  dogmatism,  might  have  been  led  into  modes 
of  rectifying  and  completing  his  system  similar  to  those  wHicl 
Schelling  adopted  ?  That  Coleridge  does  not  appear  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  subtle  German  in  the  path  of  discovery  is  insuf^ 
ficient  to  prove,  that  he  might  not  independently  have  gone  as 
far  ;  for  we  do  not  commonly  see  that  more  than  one  important 
advance  is  made  in  metaphysical  science  at  any  one  period. 
Berkeleyanism  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Arthur  Collier  be- 
fore he  had  read  a  syllable  of  Berkeley's  metaphysical  writings, 
and  he  maintained  the  non-existence  of  matter  by  arguments 
substantially  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge  and  I>ialogues  between  HyUis  and  Philo- 
nous,  without  communication,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose, 
with  their  admirable  author.*  Let  us  suppose  Collier  to  have 
been  a  man  careless  and  immethodical  in  his  habits,  continually 
diverted  from  regular  scientific  inquiry  by  a  *•  shaping  spirit  of 
imagination,"— one  whose  disposition  led  him  to  be  ever  seeking 
matter  for  new  thought,  rather  than  laboring  to  reduce  into  pre- 
sentable order  that  which  he  had  already  acquired  ;  let  us  further 
suppose  that,  before  he  had  given  expression  to  his  views  in  a 
regular  treatise,  the  works  of  Berkeley  had  fallen  in  his  way; 
would  it  not  almost  inevitably  have  happened,  that  the  concep* 
tions,  floating  in  his  mind,  but  not  yet  fixed  in  language,  would 
have  mixed  themselves  up  indistinguishably  with  those  of  the 
older  author,  and  assumed  the  same  form  ?  But  if  ihefomi  into 
which  his  thoughts  were  thrown  had  been  the  same  with  that 
\dopted  by  his  '*  predecessor  though  contemporary,"  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  two  would  have  been  identical,  for  Collier's  view 
neither  materially  added  to  Berkeley's  nor  var4ed  from  it.  On 
such  considerations  as  these  it  may  surely  be  deemed  possible, 
that  my  Father  did  not  wholly  deceive  himself,  much  less  wil- 
fully seek  to  deceive  others,  when  he  affirmed  that  *'  the  main 
and  fundamental  ideas"  of  Schelling's  system  were  born  and  inii* 
*  See  Mr.  Benson's  Memoirs  of  Collier,  pp.  18,  19. 
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tared  in  his  jnind  before  he  read  the  works  of  Schelling ;  and  if 
meh  a  belief  would  do  no  great  discredit  to  the  head  of  any  in- 
quirer into  this  question,  how  much  more  honorable  to  his  heart 
waakl  be  the  readiness  to  think  thus,  especially  of  one  whose  ser- 
▼ices  in  the  cause  of  truth  are  at  this  time  wholly  denied  by  none 
bat  his  personal  or  party  enemies,  than  the  impulse  to  fling  it 
snde  wiih.  a  scornful  "  credat  Judaus  Apdla^  non  ego  /"  Those 
were  the  words  of  a  Heathen  Satirist.  We  Christians  know, 
that  it  was  not  credtdityy  but  want  of  faith  and  of  a  spirit  quicker 
to  discern  truth  and  goodness  than  to  suspect  imposture  and  evil, 
by  which  they  of  the  circumcision  were  most  painfully  charac- 
terized.* 

*  When  I  had  written  thus  &r  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Green,  con- 
tuiUDg  the  following  remarks :  "  It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  apprehend,  to 
•W  that  he  (Coleridge)  might  have  worked  out  a  system,  not  dissimiUr 
to  SdieUing's  in  its  essential  features.  What  however  did  Coleridge  him- 
sdf  mean  by  the  fundamental  truths  of  Schelling's  scheme  ?  It  is  very  true 
that  the  reader  of  the  Biographia  is  imder  the  necessity  of  supposing,  that 
be  meant  the  doctrines,  which  he  has  adopted  in  the  passage  taken  from 
Schelling's  works :  but  I  confess  that  I  strongly  doubt  that  such  was  the 
meaning  of  Coleridge.  My  acquaintance  with  S.  T.  C.  commenced  with  the 
inteDti(m  of  studying  the  writings  of  Schelling  ;  but  after  a  few  interviews 
the  design  was  given  up,  in  consequence  of  Coleridge's  declaring  his  dissent 
from  Schelling's  doctrines ;  and  he  began  immediately  the  exposition  of  his 
own  views. 

"Tliis  perhaps  renders  the  Biographia  more  inexplicable.     For  herein 
8.T.  C.  assumes  the  originality  of  Schelling — which  can  only  be  received 
*ith  great  qualifications — and  is  content  to  have  it  admitted,  that  the  agree- 
Oents  between  himself  and  Schelling  were  the  coincidences  of  two  minds 
Working  on  the  same  subject  and  in  the  same  direction.     Now  this  is  the 
more  remarkable,  that  it  may  be  shown,  that  many  or  most  of  the  views 
Qitertained  by  Coleridge,  at  least  at  the  period  of  our  first  acquaintance, 
might  have  been  derived  from  other  srmrces,  and  that  his  system  differs 
essentially  from  that  of  Schelling.     Some  light  might  perhaps  be  thrown 
upon  this  interesting  question  by  a  knowledge,  which  unfortunately  I  do 
not  possess,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  fragment  called  the  Bio- 
graphia was  drawn  up.     It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  Coleridge's  opinions 
might  have  undergone  a  change  between  the  period,  at  which  the  B.  L.  was 
published,  and  that  at  which  I  had  the  happiness  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  him.     But  at  the  latter  perio<l  his  doctrines  were  based  upon  the  self 
same  principles,  which  he  retained  to  his  dying  hour,  and  differing  as  they 
do  fundamentally  from  those  of  Sehelling,  1  can  not  but  avow  my  convic- 
tion, that  they  were  formed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  nay  that  they  were 
growths  of  his  own  mind,  growing  with  his  growth,  strengthening  with  his 
■treogth,  the  result  of  a  Platonic  spirit,  the  stirrings  of  which  had  already 
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But  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  out  of  his  great  zeal  in  beJudf 
of  the  plundered  and  aggrieved,  would  not  only  deprive  Cole- 
ridge of  his  whole  credit  aa  a  philosopher — he  would  fain  take 
from  him  "  some  of  the  brightest  gems  in  his  poetic  wreath 
itself."  It  is  thus  that  two  couplets,  exemplifying  the  Homeric 
and  Ovidian  metres,*  are  described  by  his  candid  judge  ;  and  in 
the  same  spirit  he  describes  my  Father  as  having  sought  to  a?n« 
ceal  the  fact,  that  they  were  translated  from  Schiller,  a  poet  whose 

oviaoed  themselves  ia  his  early  boyhood,  and  which  had  been  only  modified, 
and  indirectly  shaped  and  developed  by  the  German  schooL" 

**  That  in  the  B.  L.  when  developing  his  own  scheme  of  thought,  he 
adopted  the  outward  form,  in  which  Schelling  had  clothed  his  thought!, 
knowing,  that  is  to  say,  that  the /ormu/a  was  Schelling's,  though  forgetting 
tiiat  it  was  also  the  language  of  Schelling,  may  be  attributed  to  idleness, 
carelessness,  or  to  any  fault  of  the  kind  which  deserves  a  harsher  name : 
but  certainly  not  to  dishonesty,  nor  to  any  desire  of  obtaining  reputation 
at  the  expense,  and  by  the  spoliation,  of  the  intellectual  labors  of  another 
— and  can  form  no  ground  for  denying  to  him  the  name  of  a  powerful  and 
original  thinker.  And  the  unacknowledged  use  of  the  quotations  from 
Schelling  in  the  B.  L.  which  have  been  the  pretext  for  branding  him  with 
the  opprobrious  name  of  plagiarist,  are  only  eyidences,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment at  least,  of  his  disregard  to  reputation,  and  of  a  seljleameu  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  such  a  term,  in  order  to  mark  an  absence  of  the  sense  of  self^ 
which  constituted  an  inherent  defect  in  his  character),  which  caused  him  to 
neglect  the  means  of  vindicating  his  claim  to  the  originality  of  the  system, 
which  was  the  labor  of  his  life  and  the  fruit  of  bis  genius." 

*  He  pronounces  them  in  part  worse,  in  no  respect  a  whit  better  than 
the  originals. 

Im  pentameter  drauf  fallt  sie  melodisch  herab. 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  in  melody  back. 

To  my  ear,  as  I  fancy,  the  light  dactylic  flow  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
pentameter,  is  still  more  exquisite  in  the  English  than  in  the  German, 
though  the  spondee  which  commences  the  latter  is  on  advantage.  The 
English  line  is  rather  the  more  liquid  of  the  two,  and  the  word  *'  back,** 
with  which  it  closes,  almost  imitates  the  plaeh  of  the  refluent  water  against 
the  ground. 

Even  from  the  sentence  on  the  inferiority  of  Coleridge's  Homeric  verses 
there  might  perhaps  be  an  appeal :  but  neither  in  German  nor  in  English 
could  a  pair  of  hexameters  be  made  to  present  such  variety  in  unity,  such  a 
perfect  little  whole,  as  the  elegiac  distich. 

Readers  may  compare^the  translated  verse  with  the  original  in  the  last 
edition  of  Coleridge's  Poems  in  one  volume ;  where  they  will  also  find  th^ 
poem  of  Stolberg,  which  suggested,  and  partly  produced,  my  Father*B  Idnea 
on  a  Ca farad. 
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wmkE  are  perhaps  as  generally  read  here  as  those  of  ^akspeare 
in  Germany. 

The  expression  "  brightest  gems/'  however,  is  meant  to  include 
Lines  on  a  CatarctcU  which  are  somewhat  more  conspicuous  ii 
Coleridge's  poetic  wreath  than  the  pair  of  distiches  ;  in  these  h* 
is  said  to  have  closely  adopted  the  metre,  language,  and  thought* 
of  another  man.  Now  the  metre,  language,  and  thoughts  oi 
Stolberg*s  poem  are  all  in  Coleridge's  expansion  of  it,  but  thost 
of  the  latter  are  not  all  contained  in  the  former,  any  more  than 
the  budding  rose  contains  all  the  riches  of  the  rose  full  blown. 
*'  It  is  but  a  shadow,"  says  the  critic,  "  a  glorified  shadow  per- 
haps," but  still  only  a  shadow  cast  from  another  man's  "  sub- 
stance." Is  not  such  gZary  the  suhstanccj  or  part  of  the  substance, 
of  poetic  merit  ?  How  much  of  admired  poetry  must  we  not  nn- 
fvbttantialize,  if  the  reproduction  of  what  was  before,  with  addi 
tioDs  ana  improvements,  is  to  be  made  a  shadow  of  ?  That  which 
is  most  exquisite  in  the  Lines  on  a  Cataract  is  Coleridge's  own  : 
though  some  may  even  prefer  Stolberg's  striking  original.  These 
and  the  verses  from  Schiller  were  added  to  the  poetical  works  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  by  his  late  Editor.  Had  the  author  superintended 
the  edition,  into  which  they  were  first  inserted,  himself,  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  made  references  to  Schiller  and  Stolberg  in  these 
instances,  as  he  had  done  in  others  ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  it 
could  not  have  been  in  any  expectation  of  keeping  to  himself 
what  he  had  borrowed  from  them. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Coleridge's  obligations  to  Schelling  in  Lecture  VIII. 
on  Poesy  and  Art  are  spoken  of  by  the  writer  in  Blackwood,  after 
his  own  manner. 

It  is  true,  that  the  most  important  principles  delivered  in  that 

Lecture  arc  laid  down  by  the  German  Sage  in  his  Oration  on 

the  relationship  of  the  Plastic  Arts  to  Nature* — yet  I  can  not 

think  it  quite  correct  to  say  that  it  is  '*  closely  copied  and  in 

raany  parts  translated"  from  Schelling's  discourse.     It  not  only 

emits  a  great  deal  that  the  other  contains,  but  adds,  and,  as  it 

eeems  to  me,  materially,  to  what  is  borrowed  :  neither,  as  far  as 

I  can  find,  after  a  second  careful  perusal  of  the  latter,  has  it  any 

passage  translated  from  Schelling,  only  a  few  words  here  and 

there  being  the  same  as  in  that  great  philosopher's  treatise. 

Let  me  add,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  publish  this  Lecture 

•  Phil.  Schrift.  y.  348. 
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hirmdf,  Wheuever  it  is  re-published,  what  it  contains  of  Sohell 
ing's  will  be  stated  precisely.  Would  that  an  equal  restitutiot 
could  be  made  in  all  quarters  of  all  that  has  been  borrowed,  witl 
change  of  shape  but  little  or  no  alteration  of  substance !  In  thii 
case,  not  a  few  writers,  whose  originality  is  now  unquestioned 
would  lose  more  weight  from  their  coinage  than  my  Father  wil 
do,  by  subtraction  of  that  which  he  took  without  disguise  fron 
Schelling  and  others  : — for  how  commonly  do  men  imagine  them* 
selves  producing  and  creating,  when  they  are  but  metamor- 
phosing ! 

"  That  Coleridge  was  tempted  into  this  course  by  vanity,"  say« 
the  writer  in  Blackwood  toward  the  end  of  his  article ;  "  by  the 
paltry  desire  of  applause,  or  by  auy  direct  intention  to  defraud 
others  of  their  due,  we  do  not  believe ;  this  never  was  believed  and 
never  will  be  believed."  Truly  I  believe  not ;  but  no  thanks  tc 
the  accuser  who  labors  to  convict  him  of  '*  wanting  rectitude  and 
truth  ;"  who  reads  his  apologies  the  wrong  way,  as  witches  saj 
their  prayers  backward ; — ^who  Itatches  a  grand  project  foi 
Schelling  in  order  to  bring  him  in  guilty  of  a  design  to  steal  it ; 
who  uses  language  respecting  him  which  the  merest  vanity  and 
dishonesty  alone  could  deserve.  This  never  lias  been  or  tciU  bt 
believed  by  the  generous  and  intelligent,  though  men  inclined  to 
fear  and  distrust  his  opinions  are  strengthened  in  their  prejudicet 
by  such  imputations  upon  their  maintainor,  and  many  are  pre- 
vented from  acquiring  a  true  knowledge  of  him  and  of  them. 
"What  Schelling  himself  thought  on  the  subject  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley,  author  of  the  Life 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Archdeacon  Hare 
*'  Schelling's  remarks  about  Coleridge  were  too  generally  ex- 
pressed, I  fear,  to  be  of  any  use  in  a  vindication  of  him,  except 
so  far  as  proving  his  own  friendly  feeling  toward  him.  But  ai 
far  as  I  can  reconstruct  his  sentence  it  was  much  as  follows,  being 
in  answer  to  a  question  whether  he  had  known  Coleridge  per- 
sonally. '  Whether  I  have  seen  Coleridge  or  not,  I  can  not  tell; 
if  he  called  upon  me  at  Jena,  it  was  before  his  name  had  become 
otherwise  known  to  me,  and  amongst  the  number  of  young 
EngUshmen,  whom  I  then  saw,  I  can  not  recall  the  persons  of 
individuals.  But  I  have  read  what  he  has  written  with  great 
pleasure,  and  I  took  occasion  in  my  lectures  to  vindicate  him 
from  the  charge,  which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  pla- 
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;iariziiig  from  me,  and  I  said  that  it  was  I  rather  who  owed 
much  to  him,  and  that,  in  the  Essay  on  Prometheus,  Coleridge 
in  his  remark,  that  "  Mythology  was  not  allegorical  but  taute* 
gorical,"*  had  concentrated  in  one  striking  expression  (m  eineni 
ichlagenden  Ausdruck)  what  1  had  been  laboring  to  represent 
with  much  toil  and  trouble.     This  is  all  that  I  can  be  sure  of.'  " 

Such  was  this  truly  great  Man's  feeling  about  the  icrongs 
that  he  had  sustained  from  my  Father.  Had  the  writer  in  Black- 
wood pointed  out  his  part  in  the  Biographia  Literaria  without 
we  word  of  insult  to  the  author's  memory,  he  would  have  proved 
hi«  zeal  for  the  German  Philosopher,  and  for  the  interests  of 
literature  more  clearly  than  now,  because  more  purely,  and  de- 
senred  only  feelings  of  respect  and  obligation  from  all  who  love 
and  honor  the  name  of  Coleridge. 

It  will  already  have  been  seen,  that  no  attempt  is  here  made 
to  justify  my  Father's  literary  omissions  and  inaccuracies,  or  to 
deny  that  they  proceeded  from  any  thing  defective  in  his  frame  of 
mind  ;  I  would  only  maintain  that  this  fault  has  not  been  fairly 
reported  or  becomingly  commented  upon.  •  That  a  man  who  has 
been  "  more  highly  gifled  than  his  fellows,"  is  therefore  to  have 
less  required  of  him  in  the  way  of  "  rectitude  and  truth,"  that  he 
is  to  be  *'  held  less  amenable  to  the  laws  which  ought  to  bind  all 
human  beings,"  is  a  proposition  which  no  one  sets  up  except  for 
the  sake  of  taking  it  down  again,  and  some  man  of  genius  along 
with  it ;  but  there  is  another  proposition,  confounded  by  some 
perhaps  with  the  aforesaid,  which  is  true,  and  ought,  in  justice 
ind  charity,  to  be  borne  in  mind  ;  I  mean  that  men  of  "  peculiar 
iW^^i/a/ conformation,"  who  have  peculiar  powers  of  intellect, 
are  very  oflen  peculiar  in  the  rest  of  their  constitution,  to  such  a 
•legree  that  points  in  their  conduct,  which,  in  persons  of  ordinary 
faculties  and  habits  of  mind,  could  only  result  from  conscious 
wilful  departure  from  the  rule  of  right,  may  in  their  case  have  a 
different  origin,  and  though  capable,  more  or  less,  of  being  con- 
trolled by  the  will  may  not  arise  out  of  it.  Marked  gifts  are 
often  attended  by  marked  deficiencies  even  in  the  intellect :  those 
best  acquainted  with  my  Father  are  well  aware  that  there  was 
in  him  a  special  intellectual  flaw  ;  Archdeacon  Hare  has  said, 
that  his  memory  was  "  notoriously  irretentive  ;"  and  it  is  true 
tl'tt,  on  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  it  was  extraordixiwl^  qoxl* 

"^Leeturee  on  Shakspeare,  IV.  p.  351. 
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fused  aud  inaccurate  :  matter  of  fact,  as  such,  laid  no  hold  upon 
his  mind  ;  of  all  he  heard  and  saw,  he  readily  caught  and  well 
retained  the  spirit,  but  the  letter  escaped  him  :  he  seemed  inca- 
pable of  paying  the  due  regard  to  it.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  any 
man,  who  has  such  a  peculiarity,  to  watch  over  it  and  endeavor 
to  remedy  it,  is  unquestionable  ;  I  would  only  suggest  that  this 
defect,  which  belonged  not  to  the  moral  being  of  Coleridge  but  to 
the  frame  of  his  intellect,  and  was  in  close  connection  with  that 
which  constituted  his  peculiar  intellectual  strength,  his  power  of 
abstracting  and  referring  to  universal  principles,  oflen  rendered 
him  unconscious  of  incorrectness  of  statement,  of  which  men  in 
general  scarcely  could  have  been  unconscious,  and  that  to  it,  and 
not  to  any  deeper  cause,  such  neglects  and  transgressions  of  es- 
tablished rules  as  have  been  alleged  against  him,  ought  to  be 
referred.* 

*  At  all  times  his  incorrectness  of  quotation  and  of  reference  and  in  the 
relation  of  particular  circumstances  was  extreme ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  door 
betwixt  his  memory  and  imagination  was  always  open,  and  though  the  for- 
mer was  a  large  strong  room,  its  contents  were  perpetually  mingling  with 
those  of  the  adjoining  chamber.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  had  not  had  the  &eU 
of  my  Father's  life  at  large  before  me,  from  his  letters  and  the  relations  of 
friends,  I  should  not  have  believed  such  confusions  as  his  possible  in  a  man 
of  sound  mind.  To  give  two  out  of  numberless  instances, — in  a  manuscript 
intended  to  be  perused  by  his  friend  Mr.  Oreen,  he  speaks  of  a  compoeitioa 
by  Mr.  Oreen  himself,  as  if  he,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  were  the  author  of  it.  A 
man,  who  thus  forgets,  will  oftener  ascribe  the  thoughts  of  another,  when 
they  have  a  great  cognatenesa  with,  and  a  deep  interest  for,  his  own  mind, 
to  himself,  than  such  cognate  and  interesting  thoughts  to  another ;  but  my 
Father's  forgetfulness  was  not  always  in  the  way  of  appropriation,  as  thia 
story,  written  to  me  by  Mrs.  Julius  Hare,  will  show.  She  says,  it  was 
"  told  him  (Archdeacon  Hare)  many  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Tennant, 
who  was  then  his  Curate,  but  afterwards  went  to  Florence  and  died  there. 
Ue  had  a  great  reverence  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  used  ooea- 
sionally  to  call  upon  him.  During  one  of  these  visits,  Mr.  C.  spoke  of  a 
book  (Mr.  Hare  thinks  it  was  on  Political  Economy),  in  which  there  were 
some  valuable  remarks  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Mr. 
Tennant  immediately  purchased  the  book  on  this  recommendation,  bat  on 
ruiding  it  was  surprised  to  find  no  such  passages  as  3ir.  C.  had  referred  to. 
Some  time  after  he  saw  the  some  book  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  him ;  upon  which  his  friend  directed  him  to  the 
margin  of  the  volume  before  him,  and  there  he  found  the  very  remarks  in 
Mr.  C.'s  own  writing,  which  he  had  writcn  in  as  marginalia,  and  forgott«Q 
that  they  were  his  own  and  not  the  author's.  Mr.  Hare  had  always  intendr 
od  askiag  Mr,  T.  to  give  him  this  story  in  detail  in  writing,  but  imfor* 
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A  certain  infidelity  there  was  doubtless  in  the  mirror  of  his 
mind,  so  strong  was  his  tendency  to  overlook  the  barrier  between 
imagination  and  actual  fact.  No  man  had  a  keener  insight  into 
character  than  he,  or  saw  moral  and  mental  distinctions  more 
clearly;  }2t  his  judgments  of  particular  persons  were  oflen  rela- 

loiiiteiy  delayed  it  too  loDg  till  Mr.  T/a  very  sudden  death  prevented  it 
Ito^ther ;  bat  he  can  vouch  for  its  general  correctness.'* 
Uj  Father  trusted  to  his  memory,  knowing  it  to  be  powerful  and  not 
avare  that  it  was  inaccurate,  in  order  to  save  his  legs  and  his  eyes.     I  sus 
jxet  that  he  quoted  even  longish  passages  in  Greek  without  copying  them, 
^  the  slight  differences  that  occur.    Another  phanomenon  of  his  memory 
VIS  its  carious  way  of  interchanging  properties ;  as  when  be  takes  from 
Hobbcs  and  gives  to  Des  Cartes,  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  latter  and  i» 
to  be  found  in  the  former.    (See  chapter  v.)    This  he  did  in  the  face  of  Sir 
Junes  Mackintosh,  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  and  accurately  learned  men 
of  the  day,  after  inciting  him  to  examine  his  own  positions  by  contradiction ; 
M  iocautioas  and  dreamy  was  he.    It  seems  as  if  he  was  ever  dreaming  of 
blows  and  caring  for  them  no  more  than  for  the  blows  of  a  dream.     How 
much  strength  of  memory  may  co-exist  with  weakness,  the  intellect  remain 
ing  quite  sound  in  the  main,  may  often  be  observed  in  old  men.    Just  sc 
niany  a  nervous  man  can  walk  twenty  miles  when  he  can  not  walk  straight- 
into  a  room,  or  lift  a  cup  to  his  lips  without  shaking  it. 

It  was  from  this  same  mixture  of  carelessness  and  confusedness  that  my 
Father  neglected  all  his  life  long  to  make  regular  literary  acknowledgments. 
He  did  it  when  he  happened  to  think  of  it,  sometimes  disproportionately, 
at  other  times  not,  but  without  the  slightest  intention,  and  in  some  cases 
without  the  possibility  of  even  temporary  concealment.  He  published  Tha 
foil  of  Jiob€9pierre  as  An  Historic  Drama  by  8.  T.  Coleridge,  without  join- 
ing Mr.  Southey's  name  with  his  in  the  title-page,  though  my  Uncle  and  all 
his  many  friends  knew  that  he  wrote  the  second  and  third  act  of  it ;  and  in 
a  note  to  the  Condones  he  spoke  of  the  first  act  only  as  his  own.  He  did 
not  call  the  CatuUian  Jlendeca^yllahles  a  translation,  though  at  any  hour  1 
niigbt  have  seen  the  original  in  the  copy  of  Matthisson's  poems  whicli  he 
had  given  me,  and  in  which  he  had  written,  after  the  presentation,  "  Die 
f^indtrjahre,  p.  15-29  ;  der-Schmetterling,  p.  50;  and  the  Alpefireise,  p.  75, 
will  be  especial  fevorites  with  you,  I  dare  anticipate.  9th  May,  1820,  High- 
g^t*."  His  Hendecasyllables  contain  twelve  syllables,  and  as  metre  are,  to 
^J  car,  a  great  improvement,  on  Matthisson's  eleven-syllable  linos.  Ho 
acted  in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  two  epigrams  of  Lessing's,  one  in  the 
Poetic  Works,  ii.  p.  78,  called  Names,  and  another  on  Rufa  and  her  Lapdog, 
•hich  haa  been  printed  somewhere, — {Die  Namen  and  An  Die  Dorilis, 
^'orks  of  Lessing,  vol  i.  p.  19  and  p.  46.)  He  had  spoken  of  them  as  trans- 
lations to  Mr.  Cottle.  Mr.  Green  tells  me  that  in  the  Confessions  are  a  few 
plifases  borrowed  from  Lessing,  which  will  be  pointed  out  particularly 
hereafter.  My  Father  once  talked  of  translating  all  that  authoT*&  \i70tkE 
An  epigram  printed  la  the  Hemains,  Hoarse  Mavius  ia  aVao  from  l\\ft  C^«^ 
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rely  wrong  ;  not  ihtit  he  aacribnl  to  them  qualilies  which  t1ie> 

)DMCM,  or  denied  them  those  which  they  had,  but  thit 

I  his  fcolin|{i>  nnd  imnginatinn  hcighteuct  atid  mugni&ed  that  eido 

t  aupcot  nfn  mind,  which  wna  moat  present  to  him  al  lh*«  time 

Iffiivn  hit  L'stimiito  wns  drawn :  tlie  good  and  the  heautirul.  which 

leptiii  lu  liHvp  Bpoknn  nt  U  ne  iiidi  t>i  Mr.  Cuttle.  The  fnurtli  and 
Ml  uf  Sfparalion,  VJl,  p.  igg.  nra  uloptei)  froia  Oottua's 
WorfHiJa.  Tbe  Utu  Mr.  Sidney  Walktr  tbnugbt  that  my  Father  wm  in- 
dtUnl  Ui  Ciulmir'i  xiii'>i  Odo  fur  tho  general  oonception  ofliii  Liiutin  am 
HMr  fu  n  mrJaiuAoIy  LilltT.  one  of  tha  JuTimile  Poems.  Tbe  seoond  (tania 
look*  like  UI  oxpwuion  or 


m  surgct  ab  ladiU. 

a  Ukaocw  «l*i>wb«rc,  oxoept  of  lubjcct.    Mr.  S.  W.  alto  pointed  out 
lui  Liiu^  takiui  (ri>iii  Itiv  opuniug  uf  Oesiau's  War  of  InttthnmA,  in 
m  (lit  AutiumttI  Rtfniiig,  "  At  wlieu  the  Savage,'  Jke.  (VIL   p,  41.) 
bl  Xm*  ( VIL  4a.)  U.  t  bdiers  from  the  French. 

"  Aud  1  the  while,  the  Bole  unbusy  thii^ 
Nor  houej  nukv.  nor  bulliL  nor  pair,  aar  ting, 

'Hllcu,  evm  if  Herbert  had  not 


Nort 


T>>  Tmlvr  lk«M. 


b  l\dlv<^  LwiiiC  Md  IhltlKHB  •(  Ife  wticlw  be  k 
b  Iww  i««Hr  k*  «rMcW«d  M  Ua  -niti^t,  vhoi  iktf  *et«  Dot  &iu^~& 
^WvtUkevv^  (W  l«u  kUtr  m  pvf«hr  Mrf  viJUoiim  antlun,  vfMM 
r.  i^  hw«  ia  tW  hmb  of  muf .    Vr. 
•t7  Min  hx  tvlHil  "tw  MOEk  ape*  the  d^gbl  bkovlcdge  (if  OttaMt 
V  kk  «W  ««i»»r?  ;*-*  bbnl  r«     '  '     —        "      " 

K  «4>A  W  V  ikuMc  Wm  beat 
■4  *l  aH  k  w«U  Wii  Aim  it  b 

»;**■     ltutillM.4  W'aUkO.MnS.dBMirucfciiCa&Krf'UMniiwtiwU 
•  ■Aaeon  vImd  he  fint 


«  UImI  reaarfc  1     Tk  rdha  fcr  eooM^BMBt 
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he  beheld  at  the  momcut.  appeare<l  in  his  cycH  lh«  vrry  ly|»<5  of 
goodness  and  beautv  :  :he  =-jb>--ti«  of  it  w«;r«r  traiutfi'^ured  (i«:lor« 
him  and  shone  with  unrrar LI y  Lu^"  and  Jiu'ra/ii'mtK.  'if  |/iiiiri- 
pics  he  had  the  cleare*:  ii;".:^:ii«u.  i'.-r  rriui  whi'.-ji  i*.  wjtKMit  rj«. 
pKe  13  in  no  daug^^r  c-f  beiL-i'  esLairH'tTii'e'J  .  ii'^r  wa*".  h*:  ii'a\t't»', 
from  his  peculiar  ten: pferi—r:.*.  :*   ri.i-y  :/•>►•'.':  rr-'r.      ryrv -•« /la- 

ture,  as  she  lends  to  ::i:i.r.i:t.'i.iL  s i^fT  vw.t*'  «;&:.  :*•:•.*?.'  »>:  /.'..*■ 

represented  by  the  f.Ll«:  ^rieu:::' i— t  .•:"  !i«rr  '.mi.  y.  v  -;•..•.  .'>rf- 
Kit.  And  even  in  bi=  v^t-v  '••'  -,ij^  •^•'.iv-..t5  ti.'  „-....,': -i.  — 
though,  as  has  been  saiL  l.:  i::!:.  a  :..-  .-.'r-v-7  M-i.-i."^.'  v:'>:r, 
like  the  sun.  vfaen  r.iok:::r  ii"  iijr  :»;L:i*r.'    u:   .1-  ■   >'-^-  -:  l  ^.  %":, 

• 

ima^e  in  the  obi*".'tr  o:  m- iraz*:  uu:  *':•'.•;  vj-i  i..f  *-  -,  '.j%^^y: 
on  a  cloud,  woujc  mn.  :•  in:,  l  rii iiu"v  ' —  -•  >.«^  .  ■  ►•-* 
here  tar  more  cf  initi.  Tfv^s.*^:  :;^: 
vorld,  which  ever  ob:-?rv.'-  lui 


•■  ■ 


a^'are  of.  Mary  01  iii-  jH-ieiu-  u  v-i-.-i  ^ 
in  ecstatic  ]i  1,2"- 'ii 2*-  \ver».' ftuirys  *r  :r  :..-  ■ 
^d  but  pK-rTL-  "rn*^!!!  a-  iii*.';  x^-ri-  ■.-•..-..:: 
l*y  his  hear  l:.     imairiiiuiiu' 

Nich  a  te ::.:»-_- r   i.- ever  iiuui-    . 
neis.  insinc-fr.*-    slw\  liirlitiK-r--  < 
ndge  at ti rn-rf  r H_*ei  1  re ] nf.*^ lU e-    f ■ 
and  supertirrii.. V.  eoiu'eive-l  m: 
and  pubstantit.  Kiii'liie.--    ^^^ly^    -.-.  . 
and  with  wh  r-^i*.'  t'/iiiiKriiiuj-r!      ui.  .  r. 
niality  in  their   oavi.       i>« ' 
testify,  that  th*.*  aii^'">'«i-  -..■.., 

^ent,  his  inteli*.*''.".  uc. 
though  it  is  trii*-   itn- 
^ill  be  more  d  e-  v^  n  !•*-'' 
determined  t  h  r*  •  li  :^' :     '  ^  ■ 
in  ordinary  ea—-- 
being  was  lif»_*.^.:-i'     »; 
^K^art  and  keenri-r-- 
gJowand  vivan-y    - 
timately  conuect*rf :.   '• 
^l  he  had  wit  h    '. '  '-*■-  - 


TTr 


.-I-*- 


■  ', 


i' 


il 


id"  ■  k'  .  .  •" 
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^M  fiuDous :  but  liJ»-  -i**      »'.-»«^ 
**  have  mention«i  t^-^  u*  «.  1*^'. 
•  See  OuesBes  »?  Trir=i.  ir  *«ir 
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tively  wrong  ;  not  that  he  ascribed  to  them  qualities  'which  they 
did  not  possess,  or  denied  them  those  which  they  had,  but  that 
his  feelings  and  imagination  heightened  and  magnified  that  side 
or  aspect  of  a  mind,  which  was  most  present  to  him  at  the  time 
when  his  estimate  was  drawn :  the  good  and  the  beautiful,  which 

man ;  he  seems  to  have  spoken  of  it  as  such  to  Mr.  Cottle.  The  fourth  and 
sixth  stanzas  of  Separation,  VII.  p.  198.  are  adopted  from  Cotton's 
CMorinda,  The  late  Mr.  Sidney  Walker  thought  that  my  Father  was  in- 
debted to  Casimir's  xiii^i*  Ode  for  the  general  conception  of  his  Lines  in  an 
iwer  to  a  melancholy  Letter,  one  of  the  Juvenile  Poems.  The  second  stanxa 
looks  like  an  expansion  of  the  commencement : 

Non  si  sol  semel  ocddit, 

Non  rubris  iterum  surget  ab  Indiis. 

I  see  no  likeness  elsewhere,  except  of  subject.  Mr.  S.  W.  also  pointed  out 
to  mo  an  image  taken  from  the  opening  of  Ossian's  War  of  Inist^ioma,  in 
Lives  on  an  Autumnal  Evening,  "  As  when  the  Savage,"  <fec.  (VIL  p.  42.) 
The  Rose  (VIL  43.)  is,  I  believe  from  the  French. 

"  And  I  the  while,  the  sole  unbusy  thing 
Nor  honey  make,  nor  build,  nor  pair,  nor  sing," 

VIL  p.  2YL 

would  probably  have  been  written,  even  if  Herbert  had  not  written,  as  Mr 
Walker  reminded  me. 

All  things  are  busy ;  only  I 
Neither  bring  honey  with  the  bees, 
Nor  flowers  to  make  that,  nor  the  husbandry 

To  water  these.  {Employment,  Poems.) 

I  think  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  to  eheai  Cas- 
imir.  Cotton,  Lessing  and  Matthisson  of  the  articles  he  borrowed  from  them. 
The  two  former  he  celebrated  in  his  writings,  when  they  were  not  much  in 
the  world's  eye :  the  two  latter  are  popular  and  well-known  authors,  whos4 
works  are  in  every  hand  in  Germany,  and  here  in  the  hands  of  many.  Mr. 
Dequincey  says  he  relied  ''  too  much  upon  the  slight  knowledge  of  Qerman 
literature  in  this  coiutry ;" — a  blind  remark  1  Who  relics  for  ooncealmoit 
on  n  screen  which  he  is  doing  his  best  to  throw  down  ?  Had  my  Father 
calculated  at  all  he  would  have  done  it  better ;  but  to  calculate  was  not  in 
his  nature.  If  he  ever  deceived  others  it  was  when  he  was  himself  deceived 
first  Hazlitt  said  he  "  always  carried  in  tiis  pocket  a  list  of  the  Illustrious 
Obscure."  I  think  he  made  some  writers,  who  were  obscure  when  he  first 
noticed  them,  cease  to  be  so ;  and  it  will  be  found,  that  he  did  not  generally 
borrow  from  the  little  known  without  declaring  his  obligations ;  that  most 
ofhiB  sdoptioBs  were  from  writers  too  illustrious  to  be  wronged  by  plagia* 
vsm.    It  IB  true  that  Maasz,  from  whom  he  borrowed  «om«  thin^^s,  neyer 
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he  beheld  at  the  moment,  appeared  in  hiB  eyes  the  very  type  of 
goodnen  and  beauty  :  the  subjects  of  it  were  transfig^ored  before 
him  and  shone  with  unearthly  hues  and  lineaments.     Of  princi- 
ples he  had  the  clearest  intuition,  for  that  which  is  without  de- 
gree is  in  no  danger  of  being  exaggerated ;  nor  was  he  liable, 
fitHQ  his  peculiar  temperament,  to  miss  poetic  truth  ;  because  na- 
tnie,  as  she  lends  to  imagination  all  her  colors,  can  never  be  mis- 
represented by  the  fullest  expenditure  of  her  own  giils  upon  her- 
self.   And  even  in  his  view  of  the  particular  and  individual, — 
though,  as  has  been  said  of  him  in  his  literary  character,  "  often 
like  the  sun,  when  looking  at  the  planets,  he  only  beheld  his  own 
image  in  the  objects  of  his  gaze,  and  ofVen,  when  his  eye  darted 
on  a  cloud,  would  turn  it  into  a  rainbow,"* — yet  possibly  even 
here  far  more  of  truth  revealed  itself  to  his  earnest  gaze  than  the 
world,  which  ever  observes  too  carelessly  and  superficially,  was 
aware  of.     Many  of  his  poems,  in  which  persons  are  described 
in  ecstatic  language,  were  suggested  by  individuals,  and  doubtless 
did  but  portray  them  as  they  were  constantly  presented  to  him 
by  his  heart  and  imagination. 

Such  a  temper  is  ever  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  one  of  fickle- 
ness, insincerity,  and  lightness  of  feeling  ;  and  even  so  has  Cole- 
ridge at  times  been  represented  by  persons,  who,  judging  partially 
and  superficially,  conceived  him  to  be  wanting  in  depth  of  heart 
and  substantial  kindness,  whose  depths  they  had  never  explored, 
and  with  whose  temperament  and  emotions  there  was  no  conge- 
niality in  their  own.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  others  will  eagerly 
testify,  that  the  affections  of  Coleridge  were  slight  and  evanes- 
cent, his  intellectual  faculties  alone  vigorous  and  steadfast : 
though  it  is  true  that  in  persons  constituted  like  him,  the  former 
will  be  more  dependent  on  the  latter,  more  readily  excited  and 
determined  through  the  powers  of  thought  and  imagination  than 
in  ordinary  cases.  His  heart  was  as  warm  as  his  intellectual 
being  was  lifesome  and  active, — nay,  it  was  from  warmth  of 
heart  and  keenness  of  feeling  that  his  imagination  derived  its 
glow  and  vivacity,  the  condition  of  the  latter,  at  least,  was  in- 
timately connected  with  that  of  the  former.  He  loved  to  share 
all  he  had  with  others  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  knew 

VM  fiunous :  but  had  he  "  relied^  on  the  world's  ignorance  of  him  he  woaU 
ftot  have  mentioned  him  as  a  writer  on  mental  philosophy  at  alL 
*  See  Guesses  at  Truth,  2d  edit  p.  241, 
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him  taell  and  early ^  that,  had  he  possessea  wealth  in  his  earliei 
yearSi  he  would  have  given  great  part  of  it  away.  If  there  arc 
any  who  conceive  that  his  affections  were  apt  to  evaporate  in 
words,  I  think  it  right  to  protest  against  such  a  notion  of  his  char- 
acter. Kind  words  are  not  to  be  contrasted  with  good  deeds, 
except  where  they  are  substituted  for  them,  and  those  kindly 
feelings  which,  in  the  present  instance,  so  often  overflowed  in 
words,  were  just  as  ready  to  shape  themselves  into  deeds,  as  far 
dfl  the  heart  was  concerned ; — how  far  the  hand  can  answer  to 
the  heart  depends  on  circumstances  with  which  the  last  has  no 
concern.  Had  there  been  this  tenuity  and  shallowness  in  hii 
spirit,  he  could  never  have  made  that  sort  of  impression  as  an 
author,  which  many  thoughtful  persons  have  received  from  his 
works,  much  less  as  a  man  have  inspired  such  deep  love  and 
esteem  as  still  waits  upon  his  memory  from  some  who  are  them- 
selves loved  and  honored  by  all  that  know  them  well.*  That 
the  objects  of  his  affections  oftener  changed  than  consisted  with, 
or  could  have  arisen  in,  a  happy  even  tenor  of  life,  was,  in  his 
case,  no  symptom  of  that  variableness  which  results  from  the 
union  of  a  lively  fancy  with  a  shallow  heart :  if  he  soon  formed 
attachments,  this  arose  from  the  quickness  of  his  sympathies, — 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  enter  ^into  each  man's  individual 
being,  loving  and  admiring  whatever  it  contained  of  amiable  or 
admirable  ;  from  a  "  constitutional  communicativeTiess  and  ut- 
terancy  of  heart  and  soul,"  which,  speedily  attracting  others  to 
him,  rendered  them  again  on  this  account  doubly  interesting  in 
his  eyes  ;  if  he  "stood  aloof,"  during  portions  of  his  life,  firom 
any  once  dear  to  him,  this  was  rather  occasioned  by  a  morbid  in- 
tensity and  tenacity  of  feeling  than  any  opposite  quality  of  mind, 
— the  same  disposition  which  led  him  to  heighten  the  lights  of 
every  object,  while  its  bright  side  was  turned  toward  himself,  in- 
clining him  to  deepen  its  shadows,  when  the  chances  and  changes 
of  life  presented  to  him  the  darker  aspect, — the  same  temper 
which  led  him  to  over-estimate  marks  of  regard,  rendering  him 
loo  keenly  sensible  of,  or  quick  to  imagine,  short-comings  of  love 
and  esteem,  his  claims  to  which  he  not  imnaturally  reckoned  by 

*  Some  persons  appear  to  have  confounded  the  general  courtesy  and 
bland  overlSoving  of  his  manners  with  the  state  of  his  affe€ti<m%^  and  h% 
cause  the  feelings  which  prompted  the  former  flitted  over  the  surikee  of  bit 
heart,  to  avppose  that  the  latter  were  ftltUng  and  superficial  too. 
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ms  leadinesB  to  liestow,  which  was  boundless,  rather  than  his 

fitness  to  receive,  which  he  ever  acknowledged  to  be  limited. 

He  was  apt  to  consider  aBection  as  due  simply  to  afiection,  irre- 

Epectively  of  merit  in  any  other  shape,  and  felt  that  such  a  "  fund 

of  love"  as  his,  and  that  too  from  one  so  highly  endowed  as  few 

denied  him  to  be,  ought  "almost"  to  "supply  desert."     He  too 

much  desired  to  idolize  and  be  idolized,  to  fix  his  eye,  even  in 

this  mortal  life,  only  on  perfection,  to  have  the  imperfections 

which  he  recognized  in  himself  severely  noted  by  himself  alone. 

"  For  to  be  loved  is  all  I  need, 
And  whom  I  love,  I  love  indeed." 

This  turn  of  mind  was  at  least  partly  the  cause  of  such  change 
and  flactuatiou  in  his  attachments  through  life  as  may  have  sub 
jected  his  conduct  to  unfavorable  construction  :  another  cause 
he  himself  indicated,  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  when,  afler 
speaking  of  the  gifts  assigned  him  by  heaven,  he  sadly  exclaims, 


« 


and  from  my  graspless  hand 


Drop  friendship's  precious  pearls  like  hour-glass  sand  T 

Some  of  these  precious  pearls  he  let  fall,  not  from  wanting  a 
deep  sense  of  their  value,  or  any  lightness  of  feeling,  but  because 
he  lacked  resolution  to  hold  them  fast,  or  ''stoop"  to  recover  what 
he  yet  "wept"  to  lose.     Still  it  was  but  a  cruel  half  truth,  when 
one  strangely  converted  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy,  ever  shoot- 
ing out  his  arrows  even  bitter  words,  spoke  of  him  thus  :  "  There 
18  a  man  all  intellect  but  without  a  will  I"     Sometimes  indeed  to 
^ill  was  present  with  him  when  he  found  not  how  to  perform  ; 
fill  the  good  that  he  would  he  did  not ;  but  his  pcrfbnnance, 
taken  upon  the  whole,  his  involuntary  defects  considered,  in- 
spired his  many  friends  with  the  belief  that  he  was  not  only  a 
wise,  but  humanly  speaking,  a  good  man.      "  Good  and  great," 
some  say  :  whether  or  no  he  was  the  latter,  and  how  far,  lot 
others  declare,  time  being  the  umpire  ;  it  signifies,  conijxirativehj, 
not/ling  to  tfie  persons  most  interested  in  and  for  him  what  the 
decision  on  this  point  may  be  ;  but  the  good  qualities  of  his 
heart  must  be  borne  witness  to  by  those  in  the  present  day  who 
knew  him  best  in  private.     Thus  much  may  be  said  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  intuition?  and  the  clearness  o{  li\&  iuom\  %Q\vl^^ 
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that,  through  life,  his  associateSi  with  few  exceptions,  weie  dift- 
tinguished  hy  high  qualities  of  head  and  heart :  from  first  to  last 
of  his  course  here  helow  he  was  a  discoverer  and  a  proclaimer 
of  excellence  hoth  in  hooks  and  men. 


MR.  Coleridge's  religious  opinions  ;  their  formation  ;  miscon- 
ceptions AND  MISREPRESENTATIONS  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

8uch  imputations  as  those  I  have  had  the  painful  task  of  dis- 
cussing, are  apt  to  circulate  rapidly  and  meet  a  ready  credence 
firom  part  of  the  puhlic,  when  they  concern  a  writer  whose  writ- 
ings are  ohnoxious  to  various  parties  in  politics  and  religion,  and 
who  has  never  secured  the  favor  and  admiration  of  the  light- 
reading  and  little  thinking  world.  For  one  man  who  will  fuUy 
and  deeply  examine  any  portion  of  the  opinions,  religious  or 
philosophical,  of  a  full  and  deep  thinker,  there  are  hundreds  ca- 
pable of  comparing  the  run  of  sentences  and  paragraphs  and  being 
entertained  by  a  charge  of  plagiarism  :  if  some  are  grateful  to 
him  for  light  thrown,  as  their  eyes  tell  them,  upon  truth,  far 
more  are  oflended  because  this  same  light  reveals  to  them  the 
untruth  which  they  would  fain  not  see  in  its  proper  hues  and 
proportions ;  who,  not  being  prepared  to  overthrow  his  reasonings 
by  a  direct  attack,  are  glad  to  come  at  them  obliquely,  by  lower- 
ing his  personal  character  and  thereby  weakening  his  authority. 
The  whole  Romish  world  was  bent  on  convicting  Luther  of  An- 
tinomianism,  and  as  they  could  not  discover  it  in  his  writings, 
they  were  resolved,  if  possible,  to  find  it  iu  his  life,  and  as  it  was 
not  forthcoming  in  either,  they  put  it  into  both  ;  they  took  all 
his  rhetoric  the  wrong  way  up,  and  hunted  for  unsoundness  in 
his  mind  and  libertinism  in  his  conduct,  as  vultures  hunt  for 
things  comipt  in  nature.*     The  spirit  evidenced  in  this  proced- 

*  I  believe  that  Bayle's  article  caused  a  dead  sileDce  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  Reformer's  personal  "  carnality"'  for  ages.  Of  late  years  it  has  been 
revived,  and  there  is  a  faint  attempt  to  bring  up  some  of  the  old  stories 
circulated  against  liim  to  the  effect  that  he  made  liberty  a  cloak  for  iieen- 
timimfss  !  (See  on  Lather's  Life  and  Opinions  Hare*s  Mission  of  the  Oom- 
forter,  vol.  iL  pp.  666-878.)  It  was  an  "easy  feat**  to  put  Pantheism  ioto 
the  **  bottom  of  Luther's  doctrine  and  personal  character"  (Essay  on  Devel- 
opment, p.  84),  because  the  bottom  of  doctrine  is  one  knows  not  where,  and 
/^cfUAeism^  as  /uodero  polemics  employ  the  term,  one  knows  not  what ;  but 
to  isBten  disaoluteaeBS  on  hia  conduct  is  by  no  mesna  easy. 
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are, — that  "  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead  ;"  religious  writers,  even 
at  the  present  day,  are  far  too  prone  to  discredit  a  man's  opin- 
ions at  second-hand  by  tracing  them  to  some  averred  evil  source 
in  his  character,  or  perverting  influence  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  life.  This  seems  exceptionable  however  gently  done,  first 
because  it  is  a  very  circuitous  and  uncertain  mode  of  arriving 
It  tnith  ;  a  man's  opinions  we  know  on  his  own  statements  of 
them :  but  in  attempting  to  discover  the  means  through  which 
they  have  been  formed,  we  are  searching  in  the  dark,  or  the 
duskiest  and  most  deceptive  twilight,  and,  having  no  clear  light 
to  guide  us,  are  apt  to  be  led  astray  by  some  ignis  fatuus  of  our 
own  prejudices  and  delusions.  Let  the  opinions  be  tried  on  their 
own  merits,  and  if  this  is  beside  the  inquirer's  purpose,  and  he 
chooses  to  assume  the  truth  of  those  he  himself  holds,  consider- 
ing them  too  certain  and  too  sacred  to  be  made  a  question  of,  in 
the  same  spirit  let  him  disdain  to  snatch  an  argument  in  their 
iavor,  out  of  themselves,  from  doubtful  considerations.  Alas  I 
how  many  of  those  who  hold  this  lofty  tone,  calling  their  own 
belief  the  truths  and  other  incii's  belief  mere  ojnnio?i,  only  be- 
cause they  have  an  opinion  of  the  validity  of  a  certain  test  of 
truth  which  others  can  not  assent  to,  will  yet  resort  to  questiona- 
ble methods  of  reconunending  this  their  unquestionable  creed, 
Md  bring  elaborate  sophisms  and  partial  representations,  fit  only 
to  impose  upon  prepossessed  and  ductile  readers,  to  the  aid  of 
"practical  infallibility  !" 

But  the  second  and  even  stronger  objection  to  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is,  that  the  desire  to  find  the  origin  of  a  man's  way 
of  thinking  in  the  facts  of  his  histor}',  brings  the  inquirer  under 
great  temptation  to  depart  from  strict  truth  in  regard  to  the  facts 
themselves, — to  mould  them,  often  perhaps  unconsciously,  into 
such  a  shape  as  best  suits  his  purpose. 

Now  in  order  to  show  that  these  inconveniences  do  attach  to 
the  principle  itself,  I  will  take  my  example  of  its  operation  from 
a  respectable  quarter,  where  no  unkindly  spirit  is  manifested  in 
tone  or  language.  The  seventh  number  of  the  Christian  Mis- 
cellany of  July,  1842,  contains  fifteen  or  sixteen  pages  of  short  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Coleridge's  writings,  which  are  entitled  "  Con- 
tributions of  S.  T.  Coleridge  to  the  Revival  of  Catholic  Truths." 
I  would  surest,  by  the  way,  that  if  my  Father  had  taught  only 
as  such  eclectics  from  his  works  would  have  him  appear  lo  \v«in^ 
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taught,  his  oontribationB  to  catholic  truth  would  have  been  mea- 
gre enough,  and  might  even  have  told  in  favor  of  much  that  he 
considered  most  uncatholic  falsehood  ;  had  his  views  been  com- 
pressed within  the  bounds  into  which  an  implicit  faith  in  the  for- 
mal theology  of  early  times  must  have  compressed  them,  his  sys- 
tem would  have  been  lifeless  and  unreal  as  that  which  he  was 
ever  seeking  to  enliven  and  organize  ;  he  would  have  done  little 
toward  enlightening  his  generation^  though  he  might  have  aided 
others  to  strengthen  particular  parties  by  bringing  up  again  for 
current  use  obsolete  religious  metapfiysics  and  neglected  argu- 
ments— a  very  dificrent  process  from  that  of  a  true  revival, 
which,  instead  of  raising  up  the  dead  body  of  ancient  doctrine, 
calls  forth  the  life  and  substance  that  belong  to  it,  clothed  in  a 
newer  and  more  spiritual  body,  and  gives  to  the  belief  of  past 
ages  an  expansion  and  extension  commensurate  with  the  devel- 
oped mind  of  our  progressive  race.  Such  was  the  revival  of 
catholic  truth  at  which  he  aimed,  with  whatever  success,  and  to 
bring  him  in  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  an  opposite  character,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  do  him  injustice. 

My  immediate  purpose,  however,  was  not  to  notice  the  ex- 
tracts themselves,  but  certain  observations,  respecting  my  Father, 
prefixed  to  them.  They  are  contained  in  the  little  introduction, 
which  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  These  excerpts  are  not  brought  forward  as  giving  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinions  in  all  their  modi- 
fications, or  as  specimens  of  his  writings  generally ;  they  are 
rather  the  chance  metal  of  a  mine,  rich  indeed,  but  containing 
ores  of  every  degree  of  value.  They  may,  however,  serve  to 
show,  how  much  he  contributed  by  his  elimination  of  }K)werful 
truths,  in  the  then  unhealthy  state  of  literature,  to  the  revival  of 
sounder  principles.  In  doing  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  one, 
who  relied  so  much  on  himself,  and  was  so  little  guided,  at  least 
directly,  by  external  authority,  should  have  fallen  into  some  incon- 
sistencies. These  inconsistencies  are  rather  the  result  of  an  un- 
due development  of  certain  parts  of  Christian  philosophy,  than 
the  holding  of  opinions  immediately  heretical." 

*'  The  circumstances  in  his  Christian  course,  which  we  may 
regard  as  having  impaired  his  power  of  duly  appreciating  the  rel- 
ative value  of  certain  Catholic  truths,  were  his  profession  of  liters 
mture,  bis  bsLving  edited  a  newspaper,  and  having  been  engaged 
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m  a  course  of  heretical  and  schismatical  teaching.     That  ho  wai 
rescued  from  these  dangers  and  crimes,  and  to  a  great  extent 
Bayed  from  their  efiects,  is,  it  is  not  improhahle,  owing  to  the 
ciTcumstances  of  his  early  education.     He  was  the  son  of  a  cler- 
gyman, admitted  into  the  Church,  and  taught  its  doctrines  by  his 
pious  and  simple-hearted  father,  was  impressed  by  his  instructor, 
the  Rev.  James  Bowyer,  with  the  unrealities  and  hollowness  of 
modem  literature,  and  during  his  whole  life  was  the  subject  of 
screre  afflictions,  which  he  received  in  patience,  expressing  for 
his  past  and  oflen  confessed  sins,  penitence  in  word,  and  doubt- 
lew  penance  in  deeds.     Through  those  means  he  may  have  at- 
tained his  happy  privilege,  of  uttering  the  most  important  truths, 
and  clothing  them  in  such  language  as  rendered  their  reception 
more  easy  to  minds  not  entirely  petrified  by  the  materialism  of 
the  day." 

For  Mr.  Coleridge's  sake  alone  it  might  be  thought  scarcely 
worth  while  to  discuss  the  accuracy  of  remarks,  which  are  per- 
haps at  this  time  remembered  by  few,  and,  like  a  thousand  others 
of  similar  tendency,  can  not  fail  to  be  counteracted  in  their  drift, 
80  far  as  it  is  erroneous,  by  the  ever-renewed  influence  of  his 
Stings,  as  the  returning  waters  sweep  from  the  sea-shore  what 
children  have  scattered  there  during  the  ebb.*  For  the  sake  of 
right  principle,  I  must  observe,  that  in  seeking  to  strengthen  our 
own  faith  by  casting  any  measure  of  discredit  on  minds  which 
have  not  received  it,  we  rather  show  our  zeal  in  its  behalf,  than 
any  true  sense  of  its  intrinsic  excellence  or  confidence  in  its 
power.  When  a  critic  or  biographer  has  a  man's  whole  life, — 
whole  body  of  opinions — under  review,  he  may  fairly  enough, — 
though  it  is  always  a  most  difficult  process, — attempt  to  show 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  his  character  and  modes  of  thought 
Were  afiected  by  external  circumstances ;  but  I  can  not  help 
tninking  it  very  unfair  to  pre-occupy  a  reader's  mind  with  two  or 
three  points  of  a  man's  life  selected  out  of  his  personal  history 

•  Tlie  reader  will  perceive  that  I  use  this  simile  of  the  Sea  to  denote,  not 
the  sixe  or  importance,  but  the  comparative  permanence  of  my  Father's 
writings.  That  he  has  achieved  a  permanent  place  in  literature  (I  do  not 
itj  what  or  where),  I  certainly  believe ;  and  I  also  believe  that  no  persons 
irell  acquainted  with  bis  writings  will  bo  disposed  to  deny  the  position, 
except  Uiose  who  represent  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  twenty  and  UivtVf 
f  tars  aga 
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previously  to  introducing  a  few  of  his  opinions  to  their  notiee. 
Every  man  who  is  in  error,  who  can  not  see  the  truth  when  it  ia 
hefore  him,  labors  under  some  defect,  intellectual  or  moral,  and 
this  may  have  been  brought  out, — I  think  such  defects  are  never 
caused  or  implanted, — by  circumstances ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair 
play  to  impute  such  defects  to  a  writer  or  describe  them  as  hav- 
ing corrupted  his  opinions,  when  the  nature  of  the  opinions  them- 
selves  is  adhiccsub  lite  among  Christians  and  good  men.* 

My  principal  objection,  however,  to  the  statements  I  have 
quoted  is,  that  they  are  incorrect  either  in  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
or  both.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  real  aim  of  the  Miscellanist 
was  not  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  Catholicity  in  an  individual 
mind,  but  to  spread  what  he  considered  to  be  Catholic  truth,  and 
to  this  my  Father's  character  as  a  man  was  made  subservient 
On  first  reading  his  prefix  I  regarded  one  of  its  assertions  as  a 
pure  mistake,  and  on  this  subject  received  the  following  testimo 
nial  from  Mr.  Wordsworth,  with  whose  great  and  honored  name 
it  must  ever  be  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  friends  of  Colerid£[e 
to  associate  his. 

— "  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  your  Father  never  was  JEditot 
of  any  periodical  publication  whatsoever  except  The  Watchman 
and  The  Friend,  neither  of  which,  as  you  know,  was  long  con- 
tinued, and  The  Friend  expressly  excluded  even  allusion  to  tem- 
porary topics ;  nor,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  had  The 
Watchman  any  thing  of  the  character  of  a  newspaper.  When 
he  was  very  young  he  published  several  sonnets  in  a  London 
newspaper.  Afterwards  he  was  in  strict  connection  with  the 
editors  or  at  least  proprietors  of  one  or  more  newspapers,  The 
Courier  and  The  Mornifig  Post ;  and  in  one  of  these,  I  think  it 
was  the  latter,  your  Father  wrote  a  good  deal." — 

'*  So  convinced  was  I  of  the  great  service  that  your  Father  ren- 
dered Mr.  Stuart's  paper,  that  I  urged  him  to  put  in  his  claim  to 

*  I  wish  the  reader  to  observe  that  I  attach  little  or  do  importance  to 
the  remarks  of  the  Chr.  Miscellany  in  themselves  ;  as  an  index  of  a  state  of 
feeling  in  certain  quarters  and  an  instance  of  what  is  daily  practised,  to  the 
production  of  injury  and  irritation  more  than  any  retd  good,  they  are  not 
insignificant.  Personality  is  a  pK)isoned  weapon  in  religious  warfare ;  and 
all  religious  statements  in  these  days  are  necessarily  a  warfare,  open  or  ui^ 
declared.    Personal  character  should  never  be  dealt  with  at  second-hand ;  it 

should  he  Jefl  to  those  who  undertake  the  trouble  and  responsibility, 

tbej- poBBeae  the  jieal,  of  the  biographer. 
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be  adjnitted  a  proprietor ;  but  this  he  declined,  having  a  great 
diaindination  to  any  tie  of  the  kind.  In  fact  he  oould  not  bear 
being  shackled  in  any  way.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  should 
be  sorry,  if  any  one  ofiered  him  an  estate,  for  he  should  feel  the 
pGflBession  would  involve  cares  and  duties  that  would  be  a  clog  to 
him."—* 

The  "  Newspaper"  which  is  supposed  to  have  retarded  my 
Father's  growth  in  Catholicism,  it  now  occurs  to  me,  may  have 
been  Tlie  Watchman^  as  in  that  miscellany  the  domestic  and 
Ibreign  policy  of  the  preceding  days  was  reported  and  discussed ; 
but  1  still  think,  that  the  impression  which  this  statement,  to- 
gether with  the  inference  drawn  from  it,  is  calculated  to  convey, 
is  far  from  just.  To  be  for  any  length  of  time  the  editor  of  a 
periodical  work,  which  is  the  successful  organ  of  a  party,  what- 
ever principles  that  party  may  profess,  nay  even  if  they  call  them- 
selves Cathoiic,  is  indeed  to  be  in  a  situation  of  some  danger  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  sense  :  but  such  was  never  my  Father's 
Htuation.  When  he  is  described  as  having  been  impaired  in  his 
religious  mind  by  editing  a  newspaper,  would  any  one  guess  the 
fact  to  be  this,  that,  in  his  youth,  he  put  forth  ten  numbers  of  a 
miscellaneous  work,  one  portion  of  which  was  devoted  to  the 
politics  of  the  times,  and  was  unable  to  make  it  answer  because 
he  would  not  adapt  it  to  the  ways  of  the  world  and  of  newspapers 
in  general  ?  Let  those  who  have  been  led  to  think  that  Mr. 
Coleridge's  services  to  public  journals  may  have  deadened  his 
religious  susceptibilities  consider,  not  only  the  principles  which  he 
professes  and  the  frame  of  mind  which  he  displays  on  this  very 
object  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  present  work,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  his  newspaper  essays  themselves  ;  had  the  writer,  to  whose 
remarks  I  refer,  done  this,  before  he  pronounced  judgment,  I  think 
be  could  not  have  failed  to  see  that  my  Father  conrorrned  the 
publications  he  aided  to  himself  and  his  own  high  views,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  connection  with  them,  not  himself  to 
^Igar  periodical  writing.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  indeed,  in 
Ibeyear  1817,  flung  in  his  teeth,  ''Ministerial  Editor :'  With 
^hem  the  reproach  lay  in  the  word  Ministerial.  Temjwra  mw- 
tantur — ^but  the  change  of  times  has  not  yet  brought  truth  to  the 
•wvice  of  my  Father,  or  made  him  generally  understood. 

*  Th«  reader  is  referred  to  chap.  v.  of  the  Biographical  Supplement  for 
Ml  aeoDODt  of  Mr.  G.*8  connectioD  with  Mr.  Stuart 
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Not  liowever  the  coiiiiectioii  Avilh  newspapers  merely,  but  the 
proiessiou  of  literature  is  specified  as  one  amoug  other  causes, 
which  alienated  my  Father's  mind  from  Catholicity.  The  pecu- 
liar disadvantages  of  the  ''  trade  of  authorship"  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  himself  described  in  this  biographical  fragment ;  he  has  shown 
that  literature  can  scarcely  be  made  the  means  of  living  without 
being  debased ;  but  he  himself  failed  in  it,  as  the  means  of  living, 
because  he  would  not  thus  debase  it,— would  not  sacrifice  higher 
aims  for  the  sake  of  immediate  popularity.  Literature,  pursued 
not  as  a  mere  trade,  is  naturally  the  ally,  rather  than  the  adver> 
sary,  of  religion.  It  is  indeed  against  our  blessed  Lord,  if  not  for 
him  ;  but  though  it  has  its  peculiar  danger,  inasmuch  as  it  satis* 
fies  the  soul  more  than  any  other,  and  is  thus  more  liable  to  be- 
come a  permanent  substitute  for  religion  with  the  higher  sort  of 
characters,  yet  surely,  by  exercising  the  habits  of  abstraction  and 
leflcction,  it  better  disciplines  the  mind  for  that  life  which  con- 
sists in  seeking  the  things  that  are  above  while  we  are  yet  in  the 
flesh,  than  worldly  business  or  pleasure.  Inferior  pursuits  may 
sooner  weary  and  disgust,  but  during  their  continuance  they  more 
unfit  the  mind  for  higher  ones ;  and  the  departure  of  one  set  of 
guests  docs  not  leave  the  soul  an  empty  apartment,  swept  and 
garnished  for  the  reception  of  others  more  worthy. 

And  how  should  literature  indispose  men  toward  Catholic 
views  in  religion  ?  The  common  argument  in  behalf  of  those 
which  arc  co??imo?2ly  so  called  rests  upon  historical  testimony  and 
outward  evidence  ;  why  should  the  profession  of  literature  render 
men  less  able  to  estimate  proof  of  this  nature  ?  A  pursuit  it  is 
which  leads  to  reflection  and  inquir}^  and  what  can  be  said  for 
the  soundness  of  that  svstem  to  which  these  are  adverse  ?  Some 
indeed  maintain  that  our  persuasions  in  such  matters  depend  lit- 
tle upon  argument ;  that  none  can  truly  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  Church  system,  save  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
oboying  it,  and  that  from  their  youth  up.  Now  it  is  not,  of 
course,  contended  that  my  Father  was,  during  his  whole  life,  in 
the  best  position  for  appreciating  Catholicity  and  becoming  attach- 
ed to  it ;  but  this  may  be  fairly  maintained,  that  he  never  wai 
so  circumstanced,  as  to  bo  precluded  from  drawing  nigh  to  any 
truthful  system,  existing  in  the  world,  and  in  due  time  coming 
under  its  habitual  sway. 
Again  in  what  sense  can  it  be  truly  said  of  Coleridge  tliat  be 
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dkiegarded  authority  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  instance  a  thinker 
iQore  diapoflod  to  weigh  the  thoughts  of  other  thinkers,  more  ready 
to  modify  hia  views  by  consideration  of  their's  or  the  grounds  on 
which  they  rest.  Can  those  who  bring  the  charge  against  him 
nbttantiate  of  it  more  than  this,  that  he  had  not  their  convictions 
iMpecting  the  authority  attributable  to  a  certain  set  of  writers  of 
1  certain  age  ?  And  does  it  not  appear  that  this  theory  of  the 
eonsentient  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and  its  **  practical  infalli- 
bility "  involves  the  depreciation  of  authority,  at  least  in  one  very 
important  sense  ?  He  who  binds  himself  by  it,  strictly,  must 
needs  hold  human  intelligence  to  be  of  little  avail  in  the  determi- 
Bttioii  of  religious  questions,  since  it  is  the  leading  principle  of 
thb  theory  of  iaith,  that  our  belief  has  been  fixed  by  an  outward 
lerelation, — ^the  commentary  of  tradition  upon  Scripture, — and 
thai  we  are  not  to  look  upon  the  reason  and  conscience  of  man, 
interpreted  by  the  understanding,  as  the  everlasting  organ  of  the 
{^nrit  of  Truth  ?  The  weakest  intellect  can  receive  doctrine  im- 
flicidy  as  well  as  the  strongest,  and  to  hand  over  that  which 
has  been  already  settled  and  defined  requires  no  great  depth  or 
subtlety  of  intellect.  If  the  weightiest  matters  on  which  the 
thoughts  of  man  can  be  employed  are  already  so  determined  by 
an  outward  oracle,  that  all  judgment  upon  them  is  precluded,  and 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  human  mind  have  no  concern  in  estab- 
lishing or  confirming  their  truth,  authority,  as  the  weight  which 
the  opinion  of  the  good  and  wise  carries  along  with  it,  in  regard 
to  the  most  important  questions,  is  superseded  and  set  aside.  And 
the  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  professors  of  this  sort  of  Catholicity, 
whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  whether  from  narrowness  or  from 
exaltedness,  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  a  spirit  of  respect 
toward  highly  endowed  men,  or  for  entering  into  the  merits  of  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  have  conciliated  the  esteem  and 
gratitude  of  earnest  and  thoughtful  persons.  None  arc  burning 
and  shining  lights  for  them  except  such  as  exclusively  irradiate 
their  own  sphere  (which  is  none  of  the  widest) ;  and  tJicir  radi- 
ince  appears  the  stronger  to  their  eyes  because  they  see  nothing 
bat  darkness  elsewhere.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  here 
lefcr  to  that  antiquarian  theory,  according  to  which  every  doc- 
trine bearing  upon  religion,  held  by  the  Fathers,  even  though  the 
tmaUer  of  the  doctrine  be  ratlier  scientijic  and  metaphysical  than 
Hrectly  MipirUual  andpraciiad, — as  {or  instance  the  dodtvoA  c£ 
vo/.  nr-  C 
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firee  will» — constitutes  Catholic  consent^  is  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  therefore  the  voice  of  its  heavenly  Head ; 
that  the  early  Christian  writers,  where  they  agree,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered practically  infallible,  on  account  of  their  external  position 
in  reference  to  the  Apostles ;  that  succeeding  writers  are  of  no 
authority,  except  so  far  as  they  deliver  what  is  agreeable  to 
*'  Catholic  doctrine,"  so  understood,  and  in  so  far  as  they  difier 
from  it  are  at  once  to  be  considered  unsound  and  unworthy  of 
attention.     If  such  a  theory  is  not,  as  I  imagine,  maintained  by 
a  certain  class  of  High  Churchmen,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find 
that  it  is  only  a  shadow :  though  in  this  case  I  should  be  more 
than  ever  perplexed  to  understand  what  it  is  that  the  Catholic 
and  orthodox  so  miich  disapprove  in  the  opinion  of  my  Father  on 
the  subject  in  question  ;  or  why  he  should  be  accused  of  disre* 
garding  authority,  because,  though  he  thought  the  consentient 
teaching  of  the  early  Christian  writers  worthy  of  deep  considera- 
tion, he  did  not  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  conclusive  upon  theologi- 
cal questions,  or  certainly  the  voice  of  God.     Something  veiy 
diflerent  was,  to  his  mind,  implied  in  the  promise  of  Christ  to  his 
Church ;  for  without  His  presence  in  any  special  sense,  as  the 
life-giving  Light,  a  fully  developed  system  of  doctrine,  capable  of 
being  received  implicitly,  might  have  been  transmitted  from  agt 
to  age.     He  saw  the  fulfilment  of  it,  partly  at  least,  in  the  powei 
given  to  individual  minds  to  be  what  the  prophets  were  of  old, 
by  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  spake,  religious  instructors  of  their  gen- 
eration.* 

Literature,  liberally  pursued,  has  no  other  bearing  on  a  man's 
religious  opinions  than  as  it  leaves  him  more  at  liberty  to  form 
them  for  himself  than  any  other.  Looking  at  the  matter  in 
another  point  of  view  I  readily  admit,  that,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
want  of  any  regular  profession  at  all,  it  may  be  in  some  dc^gree 
injurious  to  the  man,  and  consequently  to  the  thinker. j     But  if 

*  I  find  the  same  argument  in  Dr.  Arnold's  Fragment  on  the  CSiurdi.  He 
words  it  thus :  "  The  promise  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  abide  forever  with 
his  Church,  implies  surely  that  clearer  views  of  truth  should  be  oootuniiily 
vouchsafed  to  us ;  and  if  the  work  were  indeed  fully  complete  when  the 
Apostles  entered  into  their  rest,  what  need  was  there  for  the  Spirit  of  Wit* 
dom,  as  well  as  of  Love,  to  be  ever  present  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world  r 
f  Alter  speaking  in  warm  eulogy,  according  to  his  wont,  of  &  T.  0.  Dr. 
ArDtyld  bajtb,  "  But  yet  there  are  marln  enough  that  his  mfaid  was  a  liUk 
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i  regular  calling  tends  to  steady  the  mind,  restraining  it  fiom 
loo  tentative  a  direction  of  thought,  and  what  may  piove  to  be  a 
Tiin  activity,  it  tends  perhaps  in  an  equal  degree  to  fix  and  pet- 
rify the  spirit,  of  which  I  beleive  abundant  evidence  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  professional  men.     Perhaps  there  is  no  fixed 
oocnpation  which  does  not  in  some  measure  tend  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  the  soul ;  the  want  of  one  permits  a  man  to  comm«ine 
with  human  nature  more  variously  and  freely  than  is  possible  for 
those  to  whom  a  stated  routine  presents  persons  and  things  with 
a  certain  uniformity  of  aspect ;  it  is  not  mere  experience  that 
gives  knowledge,  but  a  diversified  experience,  and  the  power  of 
beholding  the  diversity  it  contains  through  the  absence  of  a  par- 
ticular bias  and  leisure  for  contemplation.     So  far,  therefore,  as 
it  presents  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  the  philosophic  mind, 
even  the  want  of  a  regular  calling  may  in  some  degree  facilitate 
the  acquirement  of  truthful  views  in  religion.     *'  It  is  scarcely 
poBsible,"  said  my  Father  himself,  addressing  Mr.  Frere,  "  to  con- 
ceive an  individual  less  under  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  dis- 
turbing forces  of  the  judgment  than  your  poor  friend ;  or  from 
situation,  pursuits,  and  habits  of  thinking,  from  age,  state  of 
health,  and  temperament,  less  likely  to  be  drawn  out  of  his  course 
hythe  under-currents  of  hope  or  fear,  of  expectation  or  wish.    But 
least  of  all  by  predilection  for  any  particular  sect  or  party  ;  for 
wherever  I  look,  in  religion  or  in  politics,  I  seem  to  see  a  world 
of  power  and  talent  wasted  on  the  support  of  half  truths,  too  often 
the  most  mischievous  because  least  suspected  of  errors."* 

It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  having  no  predilection 
for  any  sect  or  party  that  parties  and  party  organs  have  either 
neglected  or  striven  against  him  ;  they  were  indeed  his  natural 
opponents,  as  they  must  ever  be  of  any  man,  whose  vocation  it  is 
to  examine  the  truth  of  modes  of  thought  in  general,  while  an 
assumption  of  the  truth  of  certain  modes  of  thought  is  the 
ground  of  their  existence  as  parties,  and  the  band  that  keeps 
them  together.  It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Newman,  in  con- 
Icmnation   of  "the  avowed   disdain   of  party  religion;"   that 

tlseased  by  the  want  of  a  profession,  and  the  oonsequent  unsteadiness  of  hif 
nind  and  purposes :  it  always  seems  to  me,  that  the  very  power  of  oontem 
>]aiioii  becomes  Impaired  or  diverted,  when  it  is  made  the  main  employ 
neot  of  life."    See  Arnold's  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
•  Church  and  State.    Advertisement,  VI.  pp.  24,  25. 
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"  Christ  undeniably  made  a  party  the  vehicle  of  hifl  doctrine,  and 
did  not  cast  it  at  random  on  the  world,  as  men  would  now  have 
it  ;"*  and  undeniable  it  surely  is,  that  there  is  nothing  radicaLy 
wrong  in  the  union  of  members  for  the  support  or  propagation  of 
truth.  But  then,  from  the  weakness  of  human  hearts  and  falli- 
bility of  human  understandings  it  comes  to  pass,  that  while  jxir/^ 
union  is  right  in  the  abstract,  parties  are  generally  more  or  less 
wrong,  both  in  principle  and  conduct,  and  do  more  or  less  depart 
from  truth  in  their  resolution  to  maintain  some  particular  portion 
or  representation  of  it.  The  party  that  has  our  Lord  at  its  head 
and  fights  for  Him  and  Him  only  is  one  with  the  Church  of 
Christ,  considered  as  still  militant ;  but  this  host,  like  the  fiery 
one  that  surrounded  Elisha,  is  invisible.  The  party  which 
Christ  instituted  was  not  invisible,  but  it  difiers  essentially  from 
all  parties  within  the  precincts  of  Christendom  for  this  very 
reason,  that  it  was  undeniably  instituted  by  Him,  and  that  they 
who  composed  it  had  to  defend  the  moral  law  in  its  depth  and 
purity,  theism  .tself  in  its  depth  and  purity — (the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  as  a  Spirit,  one  and  personal,  with  the  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature — a  faint  distorted 
shadow  of  which  was  alone  preserved  by  Polytheists) — against  a 
popular  religion,  which,  though  pious  and  spiritual  in  comparison 
with  utter  want  of  faith  in  the  things  that  are  above,  was  the 
very  world  and  the  fiesh,f  as  opposed  to  Christianity.  Thus 
they  were  striving  for  the  life  and  soul  which  animates  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ,  whereas  I  would  fain  believe,  that  the  contentions 

♦  Sermons  preached  be/ore  the  University  of  Oxford.    Serm.  viii.  p.  166. 

f  HeatheDism  in  Scripture  is  represented  as  one  with  sensuality,  pro- 
faneness  and  dis/egard  of  the  life  to  come ;  to  work  the  will  of  the  GKmtilet 
was  to  run  to  every  kind  of  evil  excess ;  and  almost  the  same,  I  auppoea^ 
may  be  said  of  the  monstrous  heresies,  against  which  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors  spoke  in  terms  of  unqualified  reprobation.  In  his  Fragment  on 
the  Church,  Dr.  Arnold  remarks,  that  "the  heresies  condemned  by  the 
Apostles  were  not  mere  erroneous  opinions  on  some  theoretical  trath,  bat 
absolute  perversions  of  Christian  holiness ;  that  they  were  not  so  mwh.  fiUse 
as  wicked.  And  further,  where  there  was  a  false  opinion  in  the  heresy,  it 
was  of  so  monstrous  a  character,  and  so  directly  connected  with  profligacy 
of  life,  that  it  admits  of  no  comparison  with  the  so-called  heresies  of  later 
ages,"  pp.  89,  90.  Does  it  appear  that  our  Lord  ever  rebuked  either  unbe- 
lief or  misbelief,  except  as  one  and  the  same  with  worldliness  and  widred- 
ness,  or  at  least,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas,  subjection  of  the  mind  to  tht 
£e«hf 
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tmong  parties  of  Christians  are  less  for  this  life  and  soul  than  for 
the  forms  in  which  they  severally  hold  that  it  is  most  fitly  clothed, 
and  with  which  they  identify  it.^  And  this  is  no  unworthy  sub- 
ject of  contention,  because  the  life  and  spirit  are  best  preserved 
and  most  fully  expressed  in  the  truest  forms, — a  correct  and  dis- 
tinct intellectual  system  is  the  best  preservative  of  the  essential 
portion  of  faith  ;  but  yet,  because  they  are  forms,  the  strife  con- 
eeining  them  will  bo  more  apt  to  degenerate  into  an  unholy  war- 
fare than  a  struggle  jiTO  aris  et  focis, — for  the  very  ideas  of  a 
spiritual  religion  and  for  a  pure  and  pregnant  morality,  the  tes- 
timony to  which  every  soul  may  find  at  home,  if  it  looks  deep 
into  its  own  retirements. 

In  reference  to  the  present  subject,  however,  I  need  only  ob- 
eerve  that  party  compact  operates  chiefly  for  the  preserving  and 
extending  of  truth,  considered  as  already  established,  while  the 
discovery  or  development  of  it  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  indi- 
vidual efibrts  ;  it  even  tends  to  retard  such  progress  in  the  begin- 
ning, because,  as  essentially  conservative,  it  ventures  upon  no  ex- 
periments, but  is  bound  to  consider  every  departure  from  that 
form  of  teaching,  which  has  hitherto  served  to  convey  and  pre- 
%nre  spiritual  truth,  as  endangering  its  purity  and  stability  ;  and 

*  To  take  the  extreme  case,  Sociaianisin,  I  have  long  thought  that  a  man 
niaj,  that  many  a  man  does,  athwart  the  negative  lines  of  this  creed,  which 
in  some  eases  appear  to  be  quite  negative  in  operation,  behold  in  heart  and 
spirit  every  deep  truth  on  which  Christians  around  them  are  dwelling, 
«Tery  truth  meet  to  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  good  living,  and  to  fit  the  soul 
for  a  higher  life  than  the  present.    I  liope  and  believe  that  such  persons  do 
practically  embrace  the  divinity  of  Christ,  because  they  worship,  serve  and 
obey  Him, — they  address  their  religious  thoughts  to  Him  habitually — they 
attribute  to  Him  that  which  is  properly  divine,  the  work  of  Creation  and 
Redemption,  although  they  have  wrong  conceptions  of  the  method  of  this 
work.    On  the  other  hand  I  should  suppose  that  many  Romanists  must 
practically  impute  divinity  to  the  blessed  Mother  of  Jesus,  from  the  ad- 
dresses which  they  make  to  her,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  seem  to  de- 
vote their  religious  minds  to  her.     At  best  they  appear  to  make  her  one 
with  our  Saviour,  and  not  merely  with  the  man  Christ  Jesus  but  with  the 
Eternal  Son  of  the  Father,  extending  His  attributes  to  her,  and  making  of 
the  twain  two  persons  and  one  God.   How  awfully  dangerous  would  it  be  to 
address  Christ  as  the  Mediator  betwixt  God  and  man  if  he  were  not  himself 
both  God  and  Man  1   It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  supposed  that  I  am  here  instituting 
any  general  comparison  between  Socinianism  and  Romanism  with  a  prefer- 
ence of  the  former.    I  am  merely  considering  what  either  may  posiibijf  be 
to  th«  heart  and  mind  of  the  profesaor. 
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thus  it  may  easily  happen  that,  although  religious  doctrine  may 
and  must  be  diffused  and  maintained  by  men  acting  in  concert, 
yet  they  who  are  laboring  to  advance  the  truth,  to  reform  and 
expand  the  stock  of  divine  knowledge,  may  be  in  continual  antag- 
onism and  collision  with  those  who  are  intent  only  on  keeping  it 
from  going  back.  My  Father's  vocation,  if  he  had  any  in  thia 
province,  was  to  defend  the  Holy  Faith  by  developing  it,  and 
showing  its  accordance  and  identity  with  ideas  of  reason ;  be  has 
described  himself  as  one  who  "  feels  the  want,  the  necessity  of  re- 
ligious support ;  who  can  not  afford  to  lose  any  the  smallest  but- 
tress ;  who  not  only  loves  Truth  even  for  itself,  and  when  it  re- 
veals itself  aloof  from  all  interest,  but  who  loves  it  with  an  in- 
describable awe" — which  causes  him  to — "  creep  toward  the 
light,  even  though  it  draw  him  away  from  the  more  nourishing 
warmth.*'  *'  Yea,  I  should  do  so,"  he  adds,  "  even  if  the  light 
had  made  its  way  through  a  rent  in  the  wall  of  the  Temple."* 

But  the  gravest  allegation  contained  in  the  passage  I  have 
quoted,  is,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  once  engaged  in  "  a  course  of 
heretical  and  schismatical  teaching:" — a  statement  which  seems 
to  imply,  that  he  had  been  at  one  time  pledged  to  teach  a  par 
ticular  set  of  doctrines,  as  a  man  is  pledged  upon  undertaking 
the  charge  of  a  spiritual  congregation,  who  expect  that  he  shall 
coufino  himself  within  certain  lines  in  his  teaching,  and  will  listen 
to  him  no  longer  than  he  keeps  faith  with  them  on  that  point. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  supposing  the  doctrines  false,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  course  of  teaching  them,  must  tend  to  confirm  the 
mau*s  mind  in  alienation  from  truth ;  because  it  weds  him  to  the 
false  doctrines,  not  by  inward  love  and  preference  only,  but  by  an 
outward  and  formal  union.  That  Mr.  Coleridge  was  never  bound 
to  Heresy  and  Schism  by  any  such  bonds  as  these  might  be 
gathered  from  the  present  work  alone,  and  would  be  fully  mani' 
fest  to  any  one  who  considered  the  matter  with  care.  Soon  after 
leaving  Cambridge  he  delivered  lectures  on  revealed  religion,  in 
which  he  set  forth  such  views  as  he  entertained  at  the  time : 
after  this  he  preached  occasionally  at  Bath,  at  Taunton,  and  as 
an  "  hireless  volunteer"  in  most  of  the  great  towns  which  he 
passed  through  on  a  tour  from  Bristol  to  Sheffield.  Once  indeed 
he  entertained  thoughts  of  taking  upon  him  the  charge  of  an 

*  Jt  Ja  best  to  peruee  a  fuller  expovilion  of  this  sentiment  in  the  psafagit 
itself  which  occurs  m  :.he  ConfewioM  of  on  Inqykinna  Spirit,  Letter  L  V 
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Unitanan  congregatioii ;  but  after  preaching  one  sermon,  in  wiiieh, 
from  the  account  of  an  ear-witness,  there  seems  to  have  been 
niore  of  poetry  and  the  general  principles  of  religion  than  of  vul- 
gar heresy  and  schism,  he  abandoned  the  prospect  that  had  been 
held  out  to  him.     Not  that  the  ofier,  by  which  he  was  suddenly 
called  away  from  it,  tended  to  bias  his  opinions  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  it  left  them  free  as  air,  operating  solely  to  detach  him 
liom  all  outward  connection  with  religious  bodies,  and  exempt 
him  from  the  least  temptation  to  place  himself  in  binding  rela- 
tions with  them,  or  any  sort  of  dependence  upon  them.     To  this 
indeed  it  is  unlikely  he  would  ever  have  submitted ;  for,  as  he 
mentioned  to  an  acquaintance  at  the  time,  had  he  preached  a 
second  sermon  at  Shrewsbury,  it  would  have  been  such  an  one 
as  must "  efiectually  have  disqualified  him  for  the  object  in  view ;'' 
10  little  was  he  disposed  to  keep  the  bounds  of  doctrine  marked 
out  by  any  sect,  or  to  let  the  body  of  his  opinions  live  and  grow 
under  external  form  and  pressure.     It  is  extravagant  to  suppose 
that  my  Father  was  impaired  for  life  in  the  power  of  religious  dis- 
cernment by  a  course  of  teaching,  which  taught  himself  to  per- 
ceive the  deficiencies  and  errors  of  the  creed  in  which  he  had 
sought  refuge  ;  that  he  was  perverted  by  the  very  process  which 
his  mind  went  through  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  explicit 
knowledge  of  the  truth.     That  which  to  the  passive  and  inert 
inay  be  a  tainting  experience,  to  minds  like  his,  full  of  activity 
and  lesistency,  is  but  a  strengthening  experiment :  he  doubted 
and  denied  in  order  to  believe  earnestly  and  intelligently.     His 
^nitarianism  was  purely  negative  ;  not  a  satisfaction  in  the  pos- 
'tive  formal  divinity  of  the  Unitarians,  but  what  remained  with 
him  to  the  last,  a  revulsion  from  certain  explanations  of  the 
Atonement  commonly  received  as  orthodox,  together  with  that 
insight  which  he  believed  himself  afterwards  to  have  attained 
into  the  whole  scheme  of  Redemption,  so  far  as  it  can  be  seen 
into  by  man,  and  its  deep  and  perfect  harmony  with  the  structure 
of  the  human  mind  as  it  it  is  revealed  to  the  eye  of  Philosophy.* 
Against  those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  describe  him  as  *•  intel- 
lectually bold  but  educationally  timid, "f  those  on  the  other  who 

*  See  bis  own  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  the  Biographies 

f  Quoted  from  a  volume  of  poetical  selections  and  criticisms  by  Leigh 
Hunt,  entitled  *'  Imagination  and  Fasu>y."    Having  referred  to  this  a^eft 
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suppose  him  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  early  education  for 
that  is  consonant  with  the  true  faith  and  fear  of  the  Lord  in  his 
religious  creed,  and  lay  to  the  account  of  after  circumstances  all 
that  they  disapprove  in  it,  I  must  firmly  maintain,  that  what 
they  are  so  anxious,  from  the  way  in  which  their  own  spirit  has 
been  moulded,  to  cast  upon  outward  things  in  the  formation  of 
his  opinions,  was,  in  the  main,  the  result  and  product  of  his  own 
intellect  and  will.     When  the  years  of  childhood  were  past,  be 
left  behind  him  the  Eden,  as  some  consider  it,  of  impUcit  faith : 
the  world  of  behef  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose,  and  for  a 
time  he  sojourned  with  the  Unitarians,  beholding  in  them  only 
the  firm  and  honest  rejectors  of  a  creed,  which,  as  yet,  he  could 
not  receive  explicitly.     When  he  had  once  entered  their  ranks  no 
circumstances  existed  to  prevent  him  from  remaining  a  Psilan- 
thropist  and  becoming  more  and  more  confirmed  in  opposition  to 
the  sum  of  tenets  and  opinions  commonly  called  Catholic ;  many 
men  so  situated,  even  if  they  had  been  nurtured  as  he  was  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  would  either  have  abode  finally  within 
those  precincts  or  left  them  only  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  which  he  took,  and  combined  German  metaphysics 
with  an  atheistic  Pantheism,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  the  ser- 
vice of  revealed  religion.     On  the  other  hand,  when  he  had  quit- 
ted the  Unitarians,  what  outward  influence  was  there  to  prevent 
him  from  adopting  High  Church  doctrine,  as  it  is  taught  either 
by  Anglican  or  by  Romish  divines  ?     Some  men  have  passed 
from  a  deeper  and  earlier  training  in  *'  heresy  and  schism*'  than 
his  to  that  Church  theory  which  exhibits  an  earthly  and  visible 
system  and  proclaims  it  the  shrine  of  a  mystic  and  heavenly  one, 
not  simply  as  God's  instrument,  whereby  the  spirit  is  awakened 
in  man's  heart  and  mind  by  conmiunion  with  Him,  but  as  being 
in  itself,  independently  of  all  such  efiects  and  prior  to  them,  a 
receptacle  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  and  calls  upon  men  to  receive  it 

able  book  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  belief  that,  had  the  author 
gone  as  deep  into  Coleridge's  theosophy  as  into  his  poetry,  or  made  hiwuMilf 
as  well  acquainted  with  his  religious  writings  as  with  his  poems,  he  ooold 
nerer  have  said  that  "  nine  tenths  of  his  theology  would  apply  equally  to 
their  own  creeds  in  the  mouths  of  a  Brahmin  or  a  Mussulman."  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  more  characterizes  the  religious  conceptions  of  Coleridge 
than  the  ever  present  aim  and  endeavor  to  show  that  Christianity  is  rdbl- 
gion  itself;  religion  in  its  deepest,  highest  and  fullest  ezpreaaioii,  the  v«y 
ground  aa  well  as  the  summit  of  divine  truth. 
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M  thus  diyine  not  principally  on  internal  evidence,  the  harmony 
of  the  whole  scheme  within  itself,  attested  by  its  proper  moral 
and  spiritnal  efiects,  but  on  an  outward  historic  proof,  reaching 
no  higher  than  probability,  yet  assumed  to  be  that  which  only 
the  anspiritual  mind  can  reject. 

That  he  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  that  he  came  to 
eonader  the  notions  of  the  Church  entertained  by  ordinary  Prot- 
estants inadequate  and  unspiritual,  without  adopting  the  Romish 
doctrines  respecting  the  clergy  and  the  nature  of  their  interven- 
tion betwixt  God  and  man  in  the  mode  of  salvation ;  that  he  ex- 
alted the  spirituality  of  sacraments  without  admitting  the  primi- 
tive materialism,  by  many  styled  Catholic,  that  he  saw  the  very 
mind  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  teaching  of  Luther  on  the  Law  and  Jus 
tification  by  Faith,  yet  was  open-eyed  to  the  misuse  of  that 
teaching  and  the  practical  falsities  deduced  out  of  it  by  modern 
Methodists — all  this  and  much  more  in  his  system  of  religious 
opinion,  distinguishing  it  equally  from  over-sensualized,  and  from 
'*  minimifidian'*  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  traced  to  peculiar 
eircumstances  and  to  accident  as  its  principal  cause.  Doubtless 
It  was  a  blessing  to  *^  the  Christian  philosopher"  that  ho  had  a 
good  Christian  for  his  father — that  he  had  in  him  the  pattern  of 
"an  Israelite  without  guile."  But  of  his  Churchmanship  I  be- 
lieve that  he  was  himself  almost  wholly  the  Father ;  and  I  verily 
think,  that  even  if  he  had  been  bom  in  the  Church  of  Romo,  or 
in  the  bosom  of  some  Protestant  sect,  ho  would  have  burst  all 
bonds  asunder,  have  mastered  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  and  ar- 
rived at  convictions  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  now 
appear  on  the  face  of  his  writings. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  among  the  intelligent  readers  of 
Coleridge,  who  take  a  different  view  of  the  character  of  his  opin- 
ions from  that  which  I  have  expressed  :  who  believe  that,  during 
his  latter  years,  he  became  in  the  main  what  High  Churchmen 
consider  Catholic  and  orthodox,  whilst  any  notions  he  still  held 
of  a  different  character  were  anomalies,  remnants  of  his  early 
creed,  which  would  have  been  worked  out  of  his  mind  had  his 
years  been  prolonged.  There  are  others  amongst  the  proselytes 
to  the  Oxford  theology,  who  see  nothing  more  in  his  teaching 
than  a  stunted  Anglo-catholicism ;  some  of  these  aver  that,  in 
the  beginning  of  their  course  they  were  conducted  for  a  little  way 
by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Coleridge ;  tliat  he  first  led  \Yvem  ovjX  c£ 

c* 
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the  dry  land  of  negative  Protestantism ;  but  that  now,  by  help 
of  newer  guides,  they  have  advanced  far  beyond  him,  and  can 
look  down  on  his  lower  station  from  a  commanding  eminence. 
They  view  the  Aids  to  Reflection  as  a  half-way  house  to  Anglo- 
catholic  orthodoxy,  just  as  others,  who  have  got  beyond  them,  in 
a  certain  direction,  consider  their  Anglo-catholic  doctrine  a  half- 
way house  to  what  they  consider  the  true  Catholicism, — ^namely 
that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    My  own  belief  is,  that  such  a  view 
of  my  Father's  theological  opinions  is  radically  wrong ;  that  al- 
though an  unripe  High  Church  theology  is  all  that  some  readers 
have  found  or  valued  in  his  writings,  it  is  by  no  means  what  is 
there ;  and  that  he  who  thinks  he  has  gone  little  way  with  Cole- 
ridge, and  then  proceeded  with  Romanizing  teachers  further  still, 
has  never  gone  along  with  Coleridge  at  all,  or  entered  deeply  into 
any  of  his  expositions  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  though  there  may  be 
in  many  of  them  a  tone  and  a  spirit  with  which  he  has  sympa- 
thized, and  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  certain  views  of  religion, 
which  has  gratified  his  feelings.     But,  though  I  conceive  my  Fa- 
ther's religious  system,  considered  as  to  its  intellectual  form,  to  be 
diflerent  throughout  from  that  of  Anglo  or  Roman  Catholic,  as 
commonly  expounded,  that  it  coincided  in  substance  with  that 
which  these  parties  both  agree  to  consider  Catholic  doctrine,  I 
entirely  believe.     If  they  are  steering  Northward,  his  course  is 
to  the  North  as  much  as  theirs,  but  while  they  seek  it  by  the 
West  he  reaches  it  by  an  Easterly  voyage  ;  I  mean  that  he  is  as 
consistently  and  regularly  opposed  to  them  in  his  rationale  of 
doctrine  as  consentient  with  them  respecting  the  great  objects  of 
taith,  viewed  in  their  essence  ;  at  least  in  his  own  opinion,  though 
not  in  theirs ;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween religious  ideas  and  the  intellectual  notions  with  which 
they  have  been  connected,  or  the  dogmas  framed  in  relation  to 
them,  to  which  they  appear  strangers.     His  Christian  divinity 
agreed  more  with  ''  Catholicism"  than  with  the  doctrines  of  any 
sect,  since  according  to  his  judgment  and  feelings  that  contains, 
whether  in  a  right  or  wrong  form,  the  spiritual  ideas  in  which 
the  true  substance  of  Christianity  consists,  more  completely :  on 
some  points  it  coincided  with  the  "  Catholicism"  of  Rome  rathei 
than  with  that  of  Anglicans  ;  he  recognized  for  instance  the  ides 
of  the  immanence  of  spiritual  power  and  light  in  the  Church,  in* 
dependcntly  of  the  authority  of  a  revelation  completed  in  past 
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ifo,  opposed  as  he  "was  to  the  application  of  that  idea  made  by 
Papsts.  His  religious  system,  according  to  his  own  view  of  it, 
might  be  described  as  exhibiting  the  universal  ideas  of  Christi- 
uuty,  not  those  'which  have  been  consciously  recognized  always, 
efe]ywhere>  and  by  all,  but  those  which  the  reason  and  spiritual 
K&se  of  all  men,  when  sufficiently  developed,  bear  witness  to,  cx- 
pUined  according  to  a  modem  philosophy,  which  purports  to  be 
BO  mere  new  thinking,  but  inclusively,  all  the  thought  that  has 
beea  and  now  is  in  the  world.  Such  was  the  aim  and  design  of 
his  doctrine.  How  far  he  made  it  good  is  not  to  be  determined 
here.* 

They  who  difier  from  me  on  this  question  may  have  gone 
deeper  into  my  Father's  mind  than  myself.  I  will  only  say  in 
support  of  my  own  impressions,  that  they  are  derived  from  a 
general  survey  of  his  writings,  late  and  early,  such  as  few  beside 
myself  can  have  taken,  and  that  I  came  to  the  study  of  them 
with  no  interest  but  the  common  interest  in  truth,  which  all  man- 
kind possess,  to  bias  my  interpretation.  Indeed  I  can  conceive  of 
no  influence  calculated  to  aflect  my  judgment,  except  the  natural 
wish,  in  my  mind  sufficiently  strong,  to  find  my  Father's  opinions 
as  near  as  may  be  to  established  orthodoxy, — as  little  as  possible 
out  of  harmony  with  the  notions  and  feelings  of  the  great  body 
of  pious  and  reflective  persons  in  his  own  native  land.  To  me, 
with  this  sole  bias  on  my  mind,  it  is  manifest,  that  his  system  of 
belief,  intellectually  considered,  difiers  materially  from  "  Catholic" 
doctrine  as  commonly  understood,  and  that  this  diiferenee  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  meditative  life,  instead  of  being  shaded  o&\ 

*  Since  the  chief  part  of  this  preface  was  written  I  have  become  ac- 
^oainted  with  Arcbdeaoon  Harems  Misnon  of  the  Comforter,  which  I  dare  to 
pronounce  a  most  valuable  work,  meaning  that  I  find  it  so,  without  the  pre- 
lampUon,  which  in  me  would  be  great  indeed,  of  pretending  to  enter  fully 
into  its  merits.     I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  remarks  upon 
my  Father  in  the  preface  and  in  the  notes  of  which  the  second  volume  con- 
sists, confirmatory  of  some  which  I  have  ventured  to  make  myself.     Even 
the  dedication  coincides  with  the  views  given  above,  for  it  is  this :  "  To  tho 
honored  memory  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  Christian  philosopher,  who  through 
dark  and  winding  paths  of  speculation  was  led  to  the  light,  in  order  that 
others  by  his  guidance  might  reach  that  light,  without  passing  through  the 
darkness,  these  Sermons  on  the  Work  of  the  Spirit  arc  dedicated,  with 
deep  thankfulness  and  reverence,  by  one  of  the  many  pupils,  whom  hia 
writings  have  helped  to  discern  the  sacred  concord  and  unity  of  human  and 
4mne  tmtb.** 
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became  more  definite  and  boldly  developed.     Uow  should  it  htLYt 
been  otherwise,  imless  he  had  abandoned  that  modem  philofiophy, 
which  he  had  adopted  on  the  deepest  and  fullest  deliberation ; 
and  how,  without  such  abandonment,  could  he  have  embraced  a 
doctrinal  system  based  on  a  philosophy  ^ndamentally  different  ? 
How  could  he  who  believed  that  "  a  desire  to  bottom  all  our  con- 
victions on  grounds  of  right  reason  is  inseparable  from  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Christian,"  acquiesce  in  a  system,  which  suppresses  the 
exercise  of  the  individual  reason  and  judgment  in  the  determinap 
tion  of  faith,  as  to  its  content ;  would  have  the  whole  matter,  &r 
the  mass  of  mankind,  decided  by  feeling  and  habit  apart  firom 
conscious  thought ;  and  bids  the  soul  take  refuge  in  a  Itome  of 
Christian  truth,  in  which  its  higher  faculties  are  not  at  home, 
but  reside  like  slaves  and  aliens  in  the  land  of  a  conqueror  ?     To 
his  latest  hour,  though  ever  dwelling  with  full  faith  on  the  doc- 
trines of  Redemption  and  original  sin,  in  what  he  considered  the 
deepest  and  most  real  sense  attainable  by  man,  he  yet,  to  his 
latest  hour,  put  from  him  some  of  the  so-called  orthodox  notions 
and  modes  of  explaining  those  doctrines.     My  Father's  whole 
view  of  what  theologians  term  grace — ^the  internal  spiritual  rela- 
tions of  God  with  man,  his  conception  of  its  nature  in  a  theoreti- 
cal point  of  view,  difiers  from  that  which  most  **  Catholics"  hold 
themselves  bound  to  receive  unaltered  from  the  primitive  and 
mediaeval   Christian  writers ;    for   in  my  Father's  belief,  the 
teachers  of  those  days  knew  not  what  spirit  was,  or  what  it  was 
not,  metaphysically  considered ;  in  no  wise  therefore  could  he  re- 
ceive their  explanations  of  the  spiritual  as  sound  divinity,  readily 
as  he  might  admit  that  many  of  them  had  such  insight  into  the 
Christian  scheme  as  zeal  and  the  ardor  of  a  new  love  secure  to 
the  student  of  Holy  Writ.     Religion  must  have  some  intellectual 
form ;  must  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  intellect ;  and  if 
the  medium  is  clouded  the  object  is  necessarily  obscured.     The 
great  aim  and  undertaking  of  modern  mental  philosophy  is  to 
clarify  this  inward  eye,  rather  than  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  vision, 
except  so  far  as  the  one  involves  the  other — ^to  show  what  spir- 
itual things  are  not,  and  thus  to  remove  the  obstructions  which 
prevent  men  from  seeing,  as  mortals  may  see,  what  they  are. 

Those  who  maintain  certain  doctrines,  or  rather  metaphysicai 

views  of  doctrine,  and  seek  to  prove  them  Scriptural,  simply  be- 

cause  they  were  doctrines  of  early  Christian  writers,  ought  to  look 
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m  the  fiuse  the  plain  faet  that  some  of  the  most  influential  of 
those  early  torUers  toere  materialists^ — not  as  holding  the  soul  to 
be  the  mere  result  of  hodily  organization,  but  as  holding  the  soul 
itself  to  be  material ; — ought  gravely  to  ctiisider,  whether  it  is 
letsonable  to  reject  the  philosophy  of  a  certain  class  of  divines, 
and  yet  cling  "  limpet-like"  to  their  forms  of  thought  on  religious 
foestionB,  forms  obviously  founded  upon,  and  conformed  to,  that 
pbikMophy.  They  believed  the  soul  to  be  material,— corporeal. 
Of  this  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  is  well  known  to  men  who 
have  examined  into  the  history  of  metaphysical  and  psychological 
opinion,*  I  can  not  give  detailed  proofs  in  this  place ;  but  in 
passing  I  refer  the  reader  to  Tertullian  De  Resurr,  Cam,  cap. 
zvii.  and  De  Anima^  cap.  ix. ;  to  IrenaBus,  Contra  Heereses, 
Lab.  ii.  cap.  xix.  6,  and  to  the  preface  of  the  learned  Benedictine 
to  the  latter,  p.  161,  Artie.  XL  De  Animarum  natura  et  statu 
post  mortem.  What !  are  we  to  be  governed  in  religious  metO' 
physique  and  the  rationale  of  belief  by  men  who  thought  that 
the  soul  was  poured  into  the  body  and  there  thickened  like  jelly 
in  a  mould  ? — that  the  inner  man  took  the  form  of  the  outer, 
having  eyes  and  ears  and  all  the  other  members,  like  unto  the 
body,  only  of  finer  stuff? — ^its  carjndency  being  consolidated  by 
densation  and  its  effigy  formed  by  expression  ?  This  was  the 
notion  of  Cyprian's  master,  the  acute  Tertullian,  and  that  of 
Irensus  was  like  unto  it.  He  compares  the  soul  to  water  frozen 
in  a  vessel,  which  takes  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  freezes,! 
evidently  supposing,  with  Tertullian,  that  the  firm  substantial 
body  moulded  the  fluent  and  aerial  soul^ — that  organization  was 
the  organizer.  It  appears  that  in  those  days  the  vulgar  held  the 
Boul  to  be  incorporeal, i  according  to  the  views  of  Plato  and  other 

*  Mr.  Soott,  in  his  imprcBsive  Lectures  on  the  evolution  of  Philosophy 
«>Qt  of  Religion,  maintained  the  materialism  of  the  early  Christian  writers. 

f  Contra  Haretet.    Lib.  ii.  cap.  xix.  6. 

X  A  primordio  enim  in  Adam  concreta  et  oonfigurata  corpori  anuna,  ut 
totius  subetantiie,  ita  et  oonditionis  istius  semen  efficit.  TertulL  De  ^nimo. 
Gap.  ix.  adfinein, 

g  TertuU.  De  Res.  Car.  Cap.  xvii.  in  initio. — aliter  anima  non  capiat 
pusiooem  tormenti  sen  refrigerii,  utpote  incorporalit :  hoc  enim  vxilgut 
ttitiitHat.  Nob  aatem  animam  corporalcm  et  hie  profitemur  et  in  suo  volu* 
mine  probamus,  <fcc  On  this  passage  Dr.  Pusey  observes  in  a  note,  that  St 
attests  "the  immateriality  of  the  souF  to  have  been  "  the  general  bclieC^ 
I  think  it  attests  it  to  hare  been  the  belief  of  the  common  p>eople,  but  doI 
Uitt  it  was  the  prtrajUmg  opinion  with  Christian  divines  o{  t^bsi  s^«. 
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stupid  phi]o80])her8,  combated  in  the  treatise  De  Anima;  bat 
that  orthodox  Chrifitian  divines  looked  upon  that  as  an  impioua 
unscriptural  opinion.  Justin  Martyr  argues  against  Platonic  no- 
tions of  the  soul  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho.*  As  for  the  vul- 
gar, they  have  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  soul  incor- 
poreal, yet  reasoning  and  thinking  about  it,  as  if  it  had  the  prop- 
erties of  body.  The  common  conception  of  a  ghost  accords 
exactly  with  TertuUian's  description  of  the  soul — a  lucid  aerial 
image  of  the  outward  man.  Thus  did  these  good  Fathers  change 
eoul  into  body,  and  condense  spirit  into  matter ;  thus  did  they  re- 
verse the  order  of  nature,  contradict  the  wisdom  of  ages,  and  even 
run  counter  to  the  instinctive  belief  of  mankind,  in  recoiling  firom 
Gnosticism  ;  thus  deeply  did  they  enter  into  the  sense  of  St. 
Paul's  high  sayings  about  the  heavenly  body  and  the  utter  in- 
compatibility of  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ! 
As  they  conceived  the  soul  to  be  material^  so  they  may  very 
naturally  have  conceived  it  capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  the 
Spirit,  as  a  material  vessel  may  receive  and  retain  a  liquid  or  any 
other  substance  ;  and,  in  their  conception,  within  the  soul  may 
no  more  have  implied  any  aflection  of  the  soul  itself,  than  within 
the  box  or  basin  implies  any  change  in  the  stone  or  metal  of 
which  the  receptacle  was  made.  Indeed  this  sensuous  way  of 
conceiving  spiritual  subjects  is  apparent  in  some  of  the  passages 
from  old  writers  that  are  appealed  to  in  support  of  what  Arch- 
deacon Hare  happily  calls,  *'  baptismal  transubstantiation  ;"  aa, 
for  instance,  one  cited  in  the  Tract  for  the  Times  called,  by  a 
misnomer,  as  I  think.  Scriptural  views  of  Holy  Baptism.t  the 

*  Yen.  1747,  pp.  106  and  111.  Justin  Martyr  and  Tatian  denied  the 
original  immortality  of  the  soul  on  religious  grounds,  and  the  former  affirms 
\hat  it  is  not  simple,  but  consists  of  many  parts,  p.  271. 

f  '*  If  the  sun  being  without,  and  fire  by  being  near  or  at  a  little  distance 
from  bodies,  warmcth  our  bodies,  what  must  we  say  of  the  Divine  Spirit^ 
which  is  indeed  the  most  vehement  fire,  kindling  the  inner  man,  altbK>ugh 
it  dwell  not  within  but  be  without  t  It  is  possible  then,  in  that  all  things 
arc  possible  to  God,  tliat  one  may  be  warmed,  although  that  which  warmeth 
him  be  not  in  himself."  From  Ammonius.  Scriptural  VieteSj  p.  264»  4th 
edit.  Tliis  writer  evidently  supposes  the  proper  Indwelling  to  be  diatinot 
from  iufluencc.  My  Father,  in  his  MS.  remains,  declares  against  the  opinioQ 
of  those  who  make  "  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  an  occupation  of  a  plaee, 
by  a  vulgar  equivoque  of  the  word  within,  inward,  ^cJ*  "fbr  eamplfl^* 
Mfs  be,  **  a  bottle  of  water  let  down  into  the  sea. — ^The  water  ooatainedaiid 
^^0  surrounding  water  are  both  alike  in  fact  outward  or  withoat  the  gUw^ 
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intlMH'  whereof  is  so  fervent,  so  scriptural  in  spirit  and  intention, 
that  he  ahnost  turns  all  he  touches  into  Scripture,  as  Midas 
tamed  all  he  touched  into  gold.  How  the  gold  looked  when 
Midas  was  away  I  know  not ;  but  to  me  Dr.  Pusey's  Scriptural 
news,  apart  from  his  persuasive  personal  presence,  which  ever 
pervades  his  discourses  and  constitutes  their  great  efiect  upon  the 
heart,— «eem  but  brass  beside  the  pure  gold  of  Holy  Writ ;  his 
ilioi  piety  gilds  and  hides  them.  The  more  we  polish  brass  the 
more  brassy  it  appears ;  and  so,  these  views  only  seem  to  my 
mind  the  more  discrepant  from  Holy  Writ,  the  more  clearly  and 
leamedly  they  are  set  forth.  In  Scripture  faith  is  required  as  the 
eoudition  of  aU  spiritual  influence  for  purely  spiritual  and  moral 
effects,  and  that  primary  regeneration,  which  precedes  a  moral 
one  in  time,  and  is  not  necessarily  the  ground  of  a  change  of 
heart  and  life,  was  never  derived  from  the  Word  of  God,  but  has 
been  put  into  it  by  a  series  of  inferences,  and  is  supported  princi- 
pally by  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  general  enlightenment  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  The  doctrine  may  not  be  directly  inju- 
rious to  morality,  since  it  allows  actual  faith  to  be  a  necessary  in- 
stiument  in  all  moral  renovation  ;  but  the  indirect  practical  con- 
sequences of  insisting  upon  shadows  as  if  they  were  realities,  and 
requiring  men  to  accept  as  a  religious  verity  of  prime  importance 
a  senseless  dogma,  the  ofispring  of  false  metaphysics,  must  be  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  religion.  Such  dogmatism  has  a  bad 
efiect  on  the  habits  of  thought  by  weakening  the  love  and  percep 
tion  of  truth,  and  it  is  also  injurious  by  producing  disunion  and 
mutual  distrust  among  Christians. 

The  subtlest  matter  has  all  the  properties  of  matter  as  much 
18  the  grossest.  Let  us  see  how  this  notion,  that  the  soul  con- 
dsts  of  subtle  matter,  affects  the  form  of  doctrine,  by  trying  it  on 
;hat  of  baptism.  The  doctrine  insisted  on  as  primitive  by  a 
arge  party  in  the  Church,  nay  set  forth  as  the  very  criterion 
\tantis  vd  cadentis  Ecdesice  Anglicancet  by  some  of  them,  is 
his,  that,  in  the  moment  of  baptism,  the  soul  receives  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  it ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  remains  within  the  soul, 

»at  the  antithetic  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  expressed  by  the 
>reposition  in  or  within :  and  this  improper,  sensuous,  merely  relative  sense 
>f  within,  indwelling,  &xi.  it  is  alas  I  but  too  plain  that  many  of  our  theo- 
Qgicml  Boutiniers  apply,  though  without  perhaps  any  distinct  conscioosmwi 
4  fhar  Thought,  to  spiritual  Presence  P 
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n  though  the  baptized,  as  saon  as  he  becomes  capable  ofmonl 

Psote.  proves  faithless  and  wicki^d,  uiili)  it  is  expelled  fvrever  by  ■ 

IsTgit  but  indefinite  amount  of  wickediie»s,  entitled  uCfer  repro- 

bacy.     How  intolerable  this  ductrine  is  in  its  moral  and  spiritua 

\  mspect,  how  it  evacuulea  the  iJiMiplural  pliroee,  Christ  in  us,  o£ 

I  its  emphatic  meaning,  it  is  uselesa  to  ivge  upon  those,  who  b^ 

I  Sieve  it  to  have  been  taught  by  the  Apostles.     I  now  only  allega 

that  no  man  originally  could  have  Ihiuied  such  a  conception  as 

this,  who  had  our  modem  Doni^ptiona  of  Bpirit,  or  had  considered 

what  is  the  idea  involved  in  the  worin,  presence  of  the  Jlohf 

Spirit  tn  OUT  spirit.     "When  the  doctrine  ia  uulblded  and  pre- 

■ented  to  the  masters  and  doclora  of  it,  they  fly  ofl'  to  the  notion 

r  af  on  inward  potential  righteousness.     But  this  mere  cajxtliility 

I  of  being  saved  and  aanclilied,  we  have  from  our  birth,  nor  can  it 

[  be  increased,  beuause  it  is  essentially,  ezlra  gradum. — not  a 

thing  of  degrees.     Our  capability  of  being  Epiritualized  by  divina 

I  grace  is  unlimited.      WIta  are  they  tliat  explain  away  the  hap' 

I  Usmal  gift  into  a  sltadote  ?"* 

Kly  Father,  in  his  latter  years,  looked  upon  baptism  as  a  formal 

ind  public  reception  into  a  state  of  spiritual  opportunities  (&t 

1  least  so  I  understand  him),  which  is  equivalent.  I  suppose,  to  the 

I  doctrine  of  some  of  our  divines,  Wnterland  among  others,  that  it 

a  consignment  of  grace  to  the  soul.     It  is  conceivable  that  in 

oonsequence  of  such  consignment,  the  soul,  by  the  nill  of  Qod, 

'  may  have  more  outward  means  of  receiving  spiritual  inilueoce 

^'than  it  would  otherwise   have  bad ;  if  prayer  can  aflect  the 

i' course  and  complex  of  events  in  favor  of  those  who  are  not  pray- 

'  ing,  GO  may  the  rite  of  baptisni  influence  it  in  favor  of  tlie  hap 

tized,  though  he  be  passive  in  baptism.     The  objection  to  the 

Antiquitariau  doctrine  is  not  that  it  implies  a  myatery,  not  that 

it  implies  the  reception  of  a  spiritual  opportunity  independently 

of  the  will  of  the  receiver,  but  that,  as  it  is  commonly  staled,  it 

,  contradicts  the  laws  of  the  human  understanding,  and  either  aT- 

[  firms  what  can  not   bo    true, — what  brings  confusion  into  out 

tnora!  and  spiritual  ideas, — or  else  converts  the  doctrine  into  an 

eflectual   vapor — "  a  potentiality   in  a  potentiality  or  a  chalkijig 

of  chalk  to  make  white  white."       ULy  Father,  as  I  nnderstand 


i^i^ns  iotgEct  in  the  J/uttoo^^A* 
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lim,  oanturaed  to  deny  that  the  gift  of  baptism  is  a  spiritual  re- 
creation preceding  actual  faith  or  any  moral  capability, — an  in- 
troduction of  the  spirit  into  the  soul,  which  it  passively  undergoes 
18  the  dead  cage  receives  the  living  bird,  or  a  lodgment  of  the 
Spirit  -within  it  irrespectively  of  its  own  moral  state  ;  a  total 
change  wrought  all  in  a  moment  conferring  upon  it  no  positive 
moral  melioration  but  only  a  power  unto  righteousness, — a  capa^ 
Uity  of  being  renewed  by  grace  in  addition  to  that  which  inheres 
ia  man  firom  the  first ;  or  on  the  other  hand  a  partial  and  incip- 
iwt  spiritual  change ;  since  regeneration  ex  vi  termini  is  some- 
tlniig  total  and  general ;  to  bo  bom  again,  re-natus^  implies  a 
new  nature ;  is  so  described  in  Scripture  and  was  so  understood 
in  the  early  Church.     He  looked  upon  it  as  an  external  grant, 
called  regeneration  in  virtue  of  that  which  it  is  its  object  to  pro- 
mote and  secure,  a  grant  which  comes  into  efiect  gradually,  as 
the  will  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  Spirit  from  without,  but 
which  may  be  made  of  none  efiect  by  the  wiU's  resistance.    Such 
a  view  of  the  efiect  of  baptism  is  well  expressed  by  George  Her- 
bert in  these  lines — 

Ttro  fkUades  are  current  on  the  subject  of  momentary  baptismal  tran 
•abBtantiation.    First — men  say,  that  at  wc  arc  passive  in  our  original  ere 
atkm,  «a  we  are  passiye  in  our  spiritual  rc-creution.    llie  imswer  may  be 
girea  from  the  Angelical  Doctor,  who  teaches  that  wc  arc  not  passive  in 
oor  original  creation ;  and  indeed  it  needs  not  t)ic  wisdom  of  an  angel  to 
lee,  that  neither  man  nor  any  other  animal  can  become  alive  without  a  cor- 
retpoosire  act  on  his  part — a  sub-co-operaticm.     If  we  throw  a  stone  into 
the  still  unmoving  pool,  the  waters  leap  up:  the  pool  has  not  stirred  itself, 
bat  it  oo-operates  iu  the  production  of  motion,    llic  second  commonplace 
fidlaey  is  this : — as  a  seed  is  set  in  the  ground  and  remains  inert  and  latent 
ft)r  a  time,  then  germinates,  shoots  up  and  bears  fruit,  so  graQc  may  be 
poured  into  the  soul  of  a  child  incapable  of  moral  acts,  may  remiun  latent 
for  a  time,  then,  when  reason  and  the  moral  sense  have  come  int<»  play,  may 
produce  good  thoughts  and  good  works,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.    Tlie  objec- 
tion to  this  is  that  a  spiritual  being  is  not  ni  a  spiritual  bi>iug  as  a  material 
thing  is  in  a  material  thing ;  it  is  iu  it  or  present  to  it  only  inusinuoh  as  it 
sets  upon  it.     It  is  the  heart  itself  which,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  must 
bear  the  fruit  of  virtue,  not  a  something  lodged  within  it,  as  the  seed  in  th€ 
ground.     Spiritual  eflfeets  in  the  soul  may  exist  unperceived  by  men, — may 
Dot  produce  outward  works  of  holiness  till  long  after  they  have  been  pro- 
duced ;  but  when  the  deeds  are  evil,  ixa  they  are  in  many  who  were  baptized 
ia  infancy,  we  may  fiEurly  say  that  the  effects  were  not  produced — in  other 
words,  that  the  person  who  shows  such  or.  unspiritual  mind,  was  not  spirit- 
ually regenerated  in  baptism. 
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■  O  UesB«d  streams  I  either  je  do  prevent 
Aod  Etcp  our  BIDS  from  groiriDg  thick  and  v]d«, 
Or  else  giye  tears  to  drown  them  as  tliey  grow — ■ 

xplajned  by  hinuelT  in  this  passage  from  some  of  hii 

.niiBcript  remaina: 

"  1  see  the  necessity  of  greatly  expanding  and  clearkng  up  the 
ehapler  on  Baptism  in  Ihe  Aids  to  JteJl«lion,  and  ol'  proving  tlie 
eubslantitd  ai^cordunce  of  my  scheme  witli  that  of  out  Church 
I  slill  Bay.  that  an  act  of  the  Spirit  in  [ime,  as  that  it  might  be 
asserted,  at  the  moment  of  the  uttering  of  the  words,  I  baptize 
thee  in  ihc  name,  &c. — now  the  Spirit  begins  to  net — is  false  in 
Philosophy  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  that  our  Church  service 
needs  no  euch  hypothesis.  Further,  I  still  say,  that  the  cotamn- 
nication  of  the  Spirit  as  of  a  power  or  principle  not  yet  poeeeMedi 
to  an  uitconsciouB  agent  by  human  ministry,  is  without  precedent 
in  Scripture,  and  that  there  is  no  Scripture  warrant  for  the  doo- 
trine— and  that  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit  communicated  by 
the  Apostles  by  laying  on  of  liands  is  a  very  difficult  question — 
and  that  the  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  be  certain  miraculous 
gifts  oi' the  Spirit  peculiar  to  (he  first  age  of  Christianity  and 
during  the  formation  of  the  Church,  arc  neither  few  nor  insig- 
uificaut. 

"  Observe,  I  do  not  deny  (God  forbid  1)  the  possibility  or  the 
Teulity  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul  of  the  infant. 
His  &rat  smile  bespeaks  a  Reason  (tlie  Light  from  the  Life  of  the 
Word),  as  already  existent,  and  where  the  Word  is,  there  wilt  the 
Spirit  act.  Still  less  do  I  think  lightly  of  the  Graces  which  Uie 
child  receives  as  a  living  Part  of  the  Church,  and  whatever 
flows  from  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the  nt^i^i&^YOic  of  the 
Spirit. 

"  The  true  import  is  this.  The  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  u 
Httio  referable  to  Time  as  to  Space  ;  but  in  reference  to  our  piin- 
oiples  of  conduct  toward,  and  judgment  concerning,  our  neighbor 
the  Church  declares,  that  before  the  time  of  the  baptism  there  is 
BO  authority  for  assertinji;,  and  that  i'mce  the  lime  there  is  oo 
authority  for  denying,  the  gift  and  regenerative  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  promised,  by  an  especial  covenant,  to  the  meiaben 
^■f  Christ's  mystical  Body^onsequently,  no  just  pretence  Sn 
I  requiring  another  new  Initiou  or  Birth  into 
{writer. " 
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My  Father  denied  not  that  the  Spirit  may  influence  the  soul 
of  an  infant,  hut  he  still  refused  to  separate  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  spiritual  eflects,  and  these  from  reason  and  the 
moral  being.  Those  whom  he  differed  from  are  wont  to  argue, 
not  that  the  infant  is  capable  of  moral  efiects  in  virtue  of  ita 
awakening  reason,  but  that  it  may  be  spiritually  renovated  in  its 
whole  soul  before  it  is  morally  renewed  at  all ;  to  this  opiniofi 
he  was  ever  wholly  opposed.  The  new  birth,  as  the  change  of 
the  soul  itself,  is  out  of  time  ;  viewed  phenomenally  in  its  mani- 
festations, it  takes  place,  as  my  Father  conceived,  gradually,  as  a 
man  becomes  gradually  a  new  creature,  different  from  what  he 
was  by  nature  (or,  in  other  words,  a  good  Christian),  the  new. 
birth  indicating  the  spiritual  ground,  the  new  creature  the  eflect 
and  change  produced. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  view  of  the  Eucharist  with  his  view  of  Sacra- 
ments generally  has  been  adopted  and  explained  by  his  younger 
eon.*    Would  that  all  my  labors  in  explaining  our  Father's 
views  and  clearing  them  from  misrepresentations  could  be  so  su- 
perseded I     But  my  brother's  present  avocations  are  all-engross- 
ing, and  more  indispensable  than  the  defence  of  opinions,  how- 
ever serviceable  those  may  be  deemed  to  the  cause  of  truth.     In 
connection  however  with  the  subject  just  touched  upon,  of  prim- 
itive religious  metaphysique,  I  am  desirous,  in  times  like  these, 
to  specify  what  my  Father's  notion  of  the  real  presence  was  not : 
that  was  not  the  notion  of  a  real  presence  in  bread  and  wine. 
My  Father  has  been  called  a  Pantheist  by  the  blunderers  of  the 
day,  because  he  believed  in  the  real  presence  of  God  throughout 
the  Creation  animate  and  inanimate  ;  that  He  is  present  to  every 
blade  of  grass  and  clod  of  the  valley,  as  well  as  to  all  things  that 
breathe  and  live  ;  that  were  He  to  hide  his  face,  that  is,  with- 
draw his  power,  the  World  would  vanish  into  nothing,     But  the 
presence  in  the  Eucharist  is  a  spiritual  presence  or  agency  for  the 
production   of   spiritual    effects.     God    sustains   mere    material 
things  by  his  power,  but  is  he  present  to  them  as  the  Sjririt  of 
Holiness,  the  life-giving  Word  ?     Can  bread  and  wine  become 
holy  and  spiritual  and  be  nourished  to  everlasting  life  ?     What 
do  we  gain  by  this  strange  self-contradictory  dogma,  except  an 

•  See  the  Scriptural  Character  of  the  English  Church,  <fec.,  by  the  Rev. 
Derweiit  Ooleridge,  M.A.,  now  Principal  of  St.  Mark's  College^  Ohelseo. 
IjMi  siz  lennoiis,  pamm.    See  al«o  Goioridge's  Remains 
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articulation  of  air?  The  sacrament  is  not  for  the  bread  and 
wine,  but  for  the  soul  of  the  receiver,  ami  if  we  hope  to  receive 
the  Spirit  by  means  of  the  hallowed  elements^  have  we  not  all 
that  the  doctrine  can  give  us  in  the  way  of  spiritual  advantage  ? 
When  T  have  urged  this  consideration  upon  a  maintainer  of  the 
ancient  view,  the  reply  has  been,  "We  must  not  rationalize — 
must  not  reason  a  priori  on  these  matters,  but  receive  faithfully 
what  the  voice  of  God  has  declared."  Alas !  that  men  should 
thus  separate  the  voice  of  God  from  reason  and  the  moral  sense, 
which  God  has  given  us  as  an  inward  Holy  of  Holies,  wherein 
He  may  appear  to  us,  if  we  repair  thither  meetly  prepared, 
•our  souls  being  washed  tvith  pure  vxiter !  Alas!  that  they 
should  so  absolutely  identify  it  with  the  voice  of  early  Christian 
writers,  men  zealous  and  simple-hearted,  but  nursled  for  the  most 
part  in  Paganism,  and  all  kinds  of  "sensuous  and  dark''  imagi- 
nations on  the  subject  of  religion  !  One  of  these  early  writers, 
if  not  more,  believed  in  transubstantiation,  that  doctrine  so  con- 
demned in  our  Church  as  not  only  irrational,  but  impious. 
Waterland  interprets  the  passage  in  the  ancient  Father,*  to 
which  I  refer,  in  his  own  way,  only  allowing  him  to  be  '*  inaccu- 
rate in  superinducing  the  Logos  upon  the  symbols  themselves, 
rather  than  upon  the  recipients  ;"t  but  I  think  if  we  attend,  as 
the  Benedictine  editor  requires,  to  the  series  of  the  holy  Doctor's 
whole  argumentation,  we  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  concep- 
tion present  to  his  mind  was  at  least  nearer  to  trans  than  to  an5 
kind  of  con  substautiation4     He  teaches  that  the  Eucharist  con- 

♦  Jrenceus  Contra  Bareses,  L.  iv.  c.  18,  p.  261.   Ed.  Bened.     Waterland*^ 
Review  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  chap.  vii.  p.  221 — et  seq. 

f  The  same  DiviDe,  after  expUuDuig  the  holiDess  of  the  consecrated  syin* 
bols  to  be  "  a  relative  holinesB,"  and  declaring  himself  to  be  of  the  opinioD 

judiciously  expressed  by  Mr.  Hooker,  that  grace  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
sacrament,  but  in  the  worthy  receiver  of  the  sacrament,  presently  adds, 
"  Not  that  I  conceive  there  is  any  absurdity  in  supposing  a  peculiar  pres 
ence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  inanimate  things,  any  more  than  in  God's  ap- 
pearing in  a  burning  bush."  Surely  this  is  no  parallel  case.  Who  imagines 
that  Jehovah  was  joined  or  imited  with  the  burning  bush,  or  that  the  Om- 
nipresent Creator  was  present  there  as  a  man  is  present  in  a  place  t  Hm 
luminous  appearance  in  the  bush  and  in  the  pillar  of  fire  and  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  was  a  sensuous  sign  of  a  supersensuous  reality,  of  the  special  agen<7'. 
favor,  and  protection  of  Almighty  God  to  the  chosen  people.  Hat  this 
oDjr  tbiDg  to  do  with  a  spiritual  presence  in  bread  and  wine  f 

/  J?iss,  Prav.  in  Jren.  Lib,  Art.  zlv.  S8-84-86.     The  Benedictine  retef 
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osts  of  two  parts,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly  ;  I  think  that  by 
the  earthly  he  understood  not  mere  bread,  but  the  material  body 
of  Christ ;  while  by  the  heavenly  he  meant  Christ's  quickening 
Spirit :  for  he  was  contending  against  heretics  who  denied  that 
our  Lord  was  one  with  the  Creator,  and  that  the  Word  of  God 
had  assumed  a  true  corporeal  frame  of  substantial  flesh  and 
Uood,  and  he  uses  the  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  mystery  as  an 
illustrative  argument  against  them.*  But  what  becomes  of  this 
argument  if  the  earthly  part  of  the  Eucharist  is  just  that  which 
it  appears  to  be  and  nothing  more  ?  Water] and's  interpretation 
of  Irenseus  on  that  point  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfect  anachronism ; 
it  imputes  to  him  modem  immaterializing  views,  quite  alien  from 
the  general  frame  of  his  mind  ;  and  is  not  an  equal  forgetfulness 
of  the  state  of  thought  in  those  times  evinced  by  his  saying,  that 
"the  Christians  despised  the  Pagans  for  imagining  that  Christ's 
body  and  blood  were  supposed  to  be  literally  eaten  in  the  Eu- 
chaiist  ?*'t  What  the  Pagans  accused  them  of,  and  what  they 
"rejected  with  abhorrence,"  was  probably  this,  that  instead  of 
bread  and  wine  they  placed  upon  the  table  real  human  flesh  and 
blood,  and  partook  of  it  under  the  name  of  their  Lord^s  body. 
Irenaeus,  who  understood  literally  the  saying  of  our  Saviour, 
liffill  not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine  till  I  drink 
it  new  tcith  you  in  my  Father's  kingdom^  need  scarcely  be 
supposed  to  have  been  more  refined  than  modem  Romanists  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eucharist.]:  Just  in  the  same  way  Waterland 
modernize  Tertullian  ;  just  so  he  refines  upon  a  sentence  in  that 
unrefined  treatise  De  Resurrectione  Carnis.  Toward  the  end 
of  an  epigrammatic  passage  enumerating  the  benefits  that  ac- 

to  Fisher's  argument  against  (Eoolampadius  in  which  the  same  view  of  the 
passage  in  Irenseus  is  taken. 

*  Tertullian  expresses  this  plainly.  He  "  proves  the  truth  or  reality  of 
the  Lord's  body  and  blood  against  the  phantasm  of  Marcion  by  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  bread  and  the  cup."    Advers.  Marciony  L.  v.  cap.  8. 

f  He  supports  this  assertion  by  referring  to  a  "  fragment  of  Irensu^ 
p.  848,  concerning  Blandina,"  which  does  not,  I  think,  really  support  it. 

X  Contra  Hoere9e9,  Lib.  v.  cap.  xxxiii.  1.  He  proves  by  the  literal  sense 
of  Matt,  xzvi  29,  the  carnal  resurrection  of  the  disciples  and  millennial 
reign  of  Christ  upon  earth.  Of  course  he  takes  Isaiah  zi.  vi.  literally  too. 
ind  presses  into  the  service  of  his  opinion  of  a  future  earthly  Paradise 
•v«ry  prophetic  text  about  eating  and  drinking  and  sensuous  delights  thit 
he  enn  gather  out  of  Holy  Writ 
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crue  to  the  soul  through  the  hody  of  flesh,  and  declaring,  that  ai 
the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  are  fellow- workmen  here,  so  they  shall 
be  partners  in  bliss  heitsafler,  the  ancient  writer  speaks  thus  : 
Caro  corpore  et  sanguine  Christi  vescitur^  ut  et  anima  de  deo 
saginetur.  The  Anglican  Divine  understands  this  **  in  a  mysti- 
cal and  constructional  sense,"  and  for  no  other  reason,  apparent- 
ly, than  that  any  other  would  be  gross  and  puerile.  Yet  who 
that  reads  Tertullian  can  imagine  that  he  was  9iot  gross  and 
puerile  in  his  philosophy,  however  refined  in  the  play  of  fancy 
and  exercise  of  logic,  unless  he  is  predetermined  to  find  him  oth- 
erwise? Doubtless  Tertullian  thought,  that  the  bread  which 
our  Lord  held  in  his  hand  at  the  last  Supper,  was  but  "  a  figure 
of  his  body  ;**  the  bread  in  the  Eucharist,  I  verily  think,  he  took 
to  be  the  material  body  of  our  Lord.  The  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John  many  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  understood  spiritually, 
because  the  meaning  is  expressly  declared  to  be  spiritual  in  the 
text  itself  (verse  63) :  and  I  think  that  the  primitive  Fathers  al- 
ways kept  close  to  the  text,  though,  when  figurative,  it  some- 
times led  them  away  from  the  sense. 

Our  divines  have  generally  rejected  transubstantiation  as  irra- 
tional and  unspiritual.  Any  one  who  rejects  it  on  this  ground, 
yet  holds  the  presence  of  the  redeeming  Spirit  in  bread  and  wine, 
strains  at  a  gnat  after  swallowing  a  camel.  "  If  on  all  sides  it 
be  confessed,"  says  Hooker,  **  that  the  grace  of  baptism  is  poured 
into  the  soul  of  man,  that  by  water  we  receive  it,  although  it  be 
neither  seated  in  the  water  nor  the  water  changed  into  it,  what 
should  induce  men  to  think  that  the  grace  of  the  Eucharist  must 
needs  be  in  the  Eucharist  before  it  be  in  us  that  receive  it  ?"♦ 

*  Ceq  any  one  who  reads  what  Hooker  has  written  on  this  subject  be- 
fore and  after  the  sentence  I  have  quoted,  in  Bk.  V.  ch.  IzviL  (pp.  446-61 
of  vol  11.  of  Mr.  Keble's  ed.)  imagine  that  he  himself  held  what  he  describes 
as  utterly  vain  and  unnecessary,  and  which  is  out  of  analogy  with  his  doc- 
trine of  baptism  f 

Of  all  the  doctrines  which  suppose  a  presence  in  the  elements  my  Father 
thought  transubstantiation  the  best,  and  would  have  agreed,  I  believe,  with 
Mr.  Ward  in  denying  the  charge  of  rationalism  brought  against  it  by  di- 
vines of  the  school  of  Dr.  Pusey.  How  does  it  explain  the  mystery  a  whii 
more  than  their  own  view  ?  It  does  but  affirm  what  that  denies,  that  tht 
bread  and  wine  are  gone  without  pretending  to  say  how :  it  neither  ratioih 
aliseg  Dor  reasons,  irUemally  at  least ;  but  bluntly  affirms  a  tenadlcM  prop 
out/on  without  throwing  a  gauae  veil  over  its  Caoei 
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Bat  it  was  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  spirit  descended  upon  the 
"water  before  it  entered  the  soul  of  the  baptized.  It  is  not  easy  for 
a  sensible  man,  like  Hooker,  to  stick  to  ancient  opinions  on  the 
sobject  of  spirit. 

Yet  Ireneus  is  an  evargelical  writer  when  he  is  not  theologi- 
zing, and  loses  sight  of  his  Anti-Gnostic,  which  are  often  Anti- 
Flatonic,  metaphysics.  Indeed  he  at  all  times  leans  with  his 
whole  "weight  upon  Scripture  and  Reason,  according  to  his  no- 
tions of  both,  just  as  a  Rationalist  like  S.  T.  C.  may  do  now-a- 
Aajs,  He  seems  to  have  no  horror  of  rationalism  at  all,  but 
looks  as  far  into  the  internal  consistency  of  things  as  he  is  able. 
Viewed  in  their  place  in  the  history  of  thought,  these  primitive 
writers  are  interesting  and  venerable.  The  attempt  to  make  them 
practically  our  masters  on  earth  in  doctrine,  under  a  notion  that 
they  received  their  whole  structure  of  religious  inteUectualism 
ready  built  from  the  Apostles — this  it  is  which  anti-patricians  of 

Tlie  Attempt  made  by  Mr.  W.  to  reconcile  it  with  our  article,  however, 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  sophistical  parts  of  the  whole  Tract  Ninety 
Argument — ^which  is  saying  a  good  deal.    The  article  declares  against  **  the 
diange  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord." 
Mr.  Ward  affirms  that  it  speaks  populai'ly,  and  hence  does  not  conflict  with 
the  Romish  metaphysique  of  the  Eucharist,  according  to  which  the  accidentt 
of  bread  and  wine  remain  while  the  substance  is  changed ;  it  being  assumed 
io  his  argument  that  to  speak  popularly,  in  the  language  of  the  plain 
Christian,  who  knows  nothing  of  philosophy,  is  to  identify  accidents  with 
rabstance  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  latter  entirely.    Now  not  to  mention 
Ihe  gross  improbability,  that  the  framer  of  the  article  was  ignorant  of,  or 
had  no  respect  to  the  metaphysique,  of  the  doctrine  current  in  the  schools 
of  Rome,  and  oontroTcrted  in  the  schools  of  the  Reformed, — it  is  surely 
quite  wrong  to  say,  that  the  unmctaphysical  man  means  nothing  more  by 
an  object  of  sense  than  its  sensible  qualities.    It  is  true  that  he  identifies 
the  qualities  with  the  substance,  but  yet  he  has  the  idea  of  substance  too. 
The  notion  that  a  thing  is  only  a  congeries  of  accidents,  is  tlie  notion  of 
the  idealizing  philosopher  in  his  study ;  while  the  idea  of  a  substrate  or 
support  of  accidents  is  conmion  to  all  mankind,  and  indeed  is  an  original 
form  of  the  human  intellect    This  is  admitted  in  the  reasonings  of  Ber 
keley,  SchelUng,  and  every  other  Idealist.     By  the  substance  of  bread  the 
pkdn  man  means  not  the  mere  qualities  of  bread,  but  n  thing  which  has 
those  qualities :  he  means  the  bread  itself  with  all  that  belongs  to  it.    Mr. 
Ward  pretends  to  considerable  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  history  of 
thought — and,  I  believe,  not  without  reason ;  but  he  did  not  show  his  knowl- 
edge of  it  by  this  argmnent.    Indf  ed  he  is  rather  apt  to  use  his  logical  skill 
and  metapbytieal  aeomen  for  the  purpose  of  cleverly  confounding  a  subject 
ioftesd  oi  makio^  it  ektti*. 
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my  Father's  mind  contemn.  Belief  in  the  phoenix  was  no 
that  the  early  Christians  were  incapahle  of  receiving  a  spiritual 
religion  ;  hut  surely  it  is  one  among  a  hundred  signs,  that  their 
intellectual  development  of  it  might  he  incorrect ;  that  they  had 
reflected  but  little  on  the  nature  and  laws  of  evidence. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  opinions  which  my  Father  ex- 
presses on  the  Eucharist*  may  be  reduced  to  this,  that  both  transub- 
stantiation  and  Luther's  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  may  be  so 
stated  as  not  to  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  but  that  neither 
doctrine  is  necessary,  that  there  is  no  real  warrant  for  either  in 
Scripture,  and  that  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  Supper  of  the 
Lford  involves  a  different  statement.  The  gift  and  effect  of  the 
Eucharist  he  believed  to  be  ''  an  assimilation  of  the  spirit  of  a 
man  to  the  divine  humanity."  How  he  sympathized  with  one 
who  fought  against  the  old  sensuahsm  appears  in  his  poem  on 
the  dying  words  of  Berengarius.  But  Berengarius  certainly  taught 
a  presence  in  the  elements,  for  he  said  that  the  true  body  is  placed 
on  the  table.  To  the  imperfection  of  light  vouchsafed  in  that  day 
my  Father  seems  to  refer  in  the  last  lines  of  his  poem : 

The  ascending  day-«tar  with  a  bolder  eye 
Hath  lit  each  dew-drop  on  our  trimmer  lawn  I 
Yet  not  for  this,  if  wise,  shall  we  decr^ 
The  spots  and  struggles  of  the  timid  dawn ; 
Lest  so  we  tempt  th'  approaching  noon  to  soom 
The  mists  and  painted  vapors  of  our  morn. 

That  my  Father,  though  an  ardent  maintainer  of  the  Church 
as  a  spiritual  power,  organized  in  an  outward  body,  coK>rdinate 
with  the  Spirit  and  the  Scriptures,  did  not  admit  the  ordinaiy 
mysticism  on  the  subject  of  Apostolical  succession,  seems  clear 
from  this  passage  from  some  of  his  manuscript  writings,  dated 
1827.  "  When  I  reflect  on  the  great  stress  which  the  Catholic 
or  more  numerous  Party  of  Christians  laid  on  the  uninterrupted 
succession  of  the  Bishops  of  every  Church  from  the  Apostles,  the 
momentous  importance  attached  by  the  Bishops  themselves  at  the 

♦  Remains,  V.  pp.  66.  84,  188,  219,  220,  224,  226,  227,  246,  298,  882. 

The  Romish  dogma  involves  the  supposition  that  a  sensible  thing  oan  be 

abstracted  from  its  accidents.    This  may  not  be  false  logic  and  yet  may  be 

/aJfe  pluloeophy.    The  substance  of  the  material  body  could  do  nothing  for 

our  souls :  the  substance  of  the  divine  bumviity  can  be  present  to  our  mniIi 

aioue.     So  it  seems  to  many  of  the  faithfuV. 
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general  council  to  this  unbroken  chain  of  the  spiritual  light- 
UBg,  ever  present  to  illumine  in  the  decisions  and  to  scathe  in 
the  anathemas  of  the  Church — when  I  read,  that  on  this  articu- 
lated contiTUiUfn  which  evacuated  the  time  which  it  measured, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  powerless  accident,  a  mere  shadow  from  the 
carnal  nature  intercepting  the  light,  a  shadow  that  existed  only 
fcr  the  eye  of  flesh,  between  which  and  the  luminary  the  carnal 
nature  intervened,  so  that  every  Bishop  of  the  true  Church, 
qiealdng  in  and  from  the  Spirit,  might  say, '  Before  Peter  was,  or 
Paul,  I  am  /'♦ — ^Well  I — Let  all  this  pass  for  the  poetry  of  the 
elaims  of  the  Bishops  to  the  same  Spirit,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
same   authority  as  the  Apostles,  unfortunately  for  tlic   claim, 
enough  of  the  writings  of  Bishops,  ay,  and  of  canonized  Bishops 
too,  are  extant  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  it  and  to  know  and  feci 
the  woful  diflerence  between  the  Spirit  that  guided  the  pen  of 
Tertullian,  Irenseus,  Epiphanius,  &c.  and  the  Spirit  hy  which 
John  and  Paul  spake  and  wrote !     Descending  into  the  cooler 
element  of  prose,  I  confine  myself  to  the  fart  of  an  uninterrupted 
iuccesi<ion  of  Bishops  in  each  Church,  and  the  ap])areiit  human 
advantages  consequent  on  such  a  means  of  preserving  and  liand- 
LO?down  the  memory  of  important  events  and  the  steadfast  form 
of  sound  words, — and  when  I  find  it  recorded  that  on  this  fact 
llie  Fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council  grounded  their  main  arirument 
aninst  the  Arians,  &;c.,  I  can  not  help  finding  a  great  and  per- 
plexing difficulty  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  definite  Tradition 
concerning  the  composition  and  delivery  of  the  Gospels."     lie 
then  goes  on  to  suggest  a  solution  of  this  perplexity. 

Xascitur  a  sociis  is  a  maxim  ver)'  generally  applied  :  we  trust 
and  love  those  who  honor  whom  we  honor,  condeniii  whom  wo 

'  *  After  defloribing  Episcopal  successiou  as  a  *' fixed  outward  moan  by 
vbjdi  the  identity  of  the  visible  Church,  as  co-ordinate  with  tlie  written 
Word,  is  preserved,  as  the  identity  of  an  individual  man  is  symbolized  by 
the  ooQtmuous  reproduction  of  the  same  bodily  organs,*"  as,  *'  more  thau  tliis, 
not  merely  one  leading  symbol  of  permanent  visibiUty,  but  a  eo-eilicient  in 
every  other,"  my  brother  says,  "  Yet  it  must  be  examincfl  acordinff  to  this 
f<ifa,  I  <)are  not  affect  to  think  of  it,  in  order  to  render  it  intelli<j:ihlc  and 
pennasive  to  fiiithless  and  mechanical  minds,  as  of  a  mere  ph/fical  cimti- 
uaitv,  br  which  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  pastorate,  are  conveyed,  like  a 
Hream  ofeleetricit^  eUong  a  metal  wireP  My  brother  had  never  seen  the 
poesage  from  my  Father  ■  MS.  Remains  w^liioh  I  Iiave  given  in  the  text  whoD 
he  wrote  this,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  perfect  co-inoidence. 
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(I'tsapprovi:.  My  Father's  afTectionale  reepect  for  Luther  ih  eoou^ 
to  alienate  iram  him  the  High  Anglican  party,  and  hie  adiuiration 
or  Kant  enough  to  hring  him  into  suepicioa  with  the  anli-philo* 
b  aopUic  pari  of  the  rehgious  world, — which  is  the  whole  of  it  except 
I A  very  small  jiortion  indeed.  My  Father  was  a  hero-worahipe* 
F  in  the  harmless  sensa  of  Mr.  Carlyle ;  and  his  worship  of  theBq 
two  heroes,  though  the  honora  he  paid  to  thu  one  were  quite 
ilifierent  from  those  he  oliered  to  the  other,  was  so  delit>erate  and 
deep  seated,  that  it  must  ever  be  a  prominent  fealurii  on  ttie  face 
of"  lis  opinions.  He  thought  the  mind  of  Luther  more  akia  to  ~ 
Paul's  than  that  ol'  any  other  Clirislian  teacher,  and  1  believe 
that  our  early  divines,  including  Hooker  and  Field,  would  not 
have  suEpected  his  c:Blholicity  ou  this  score.  Indeed  it  is  cle&i  to 
my  mind  that  in  Luther's  doctrines  of  grace  (j 
doubted  his  orthodoxy  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  nature,  but  his 
doctrine  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  in  the  work  of  salva- 
tion), there  is  nothing  which  ever  would  mortally  have  ofieuded 
High  Churchmen,  Romish  or  Anglicau  ;  that  they  tried  to  find 
heref^  in  these  because  of  the  practical  consequences  he  drew 
from  them  to  the  discrediting  and  Uiscomliture  of  their  spiritual 
polity.  On  the  doctrine  of  J iielifi cation  he  has  been  represented 
as  a  mighty  corrupter ;  let  us  see  how  and  how  far  he  dillers  on 
that  subject  from  his  uncompromising  adversaries.*  There  are 
but  three  forms  in  which  that  doctrine  can  possibly  be  presented 
to  the  luind,  I  mean  there  are  but  three  ways  iu  which  St.  Paul's 

■  Uy  ftuthorities  for  the  fuUawiog  atatements  are  the  Dicrtft  and  Comoiu 

/  TVanf,  Luthvr'a  Conontnlary  on  Oalatiant.  and  Tahle  T>ilk.  Biiliop  BallV 

ilartnonia  with  liis  thick  volume  ot  replies  to  tlie  ccnBorra  of  it,  and  Ur. 

man's  Leetura  <m  Juitification,  all  of  which  I  have  dwelt  on  a  gnoct 

I  have  Dot  yet  vead  St.  Augusline  on  the  sulgcct,  hut  lUtpMt  bom 

'   a[tn<«ts,  tlut  his  view  was  the  samp  as  Luther's  su  fa  a«  he  devalopcd  it 

Mr.  Newnwii  says  in  his  Appendix — "  1  have  throughout  tli«a«  rennrka 

implied  that  the  modern  eoatroverey  od  the  lubjest  of  jostificotioa  ia  not  a 

vital  one.  itiaimueh  as  all  portiea  are  a^eed  that  Ghriit  is  the  solejintifier. 

and  that  He  makes  holy  those  irhom  He  justifies"     Yet  one  who  profoMd 

to  hold  Mr.  ^evaiao'a  religious  opiuiona  in  gmeraL  could  talk  of  Lntbtr'* 

doctrine  Hs  a  doctrine  too  bad  for  devils  to  hold  oaDsisteatly,  oaotrary  to 

natural  religion,  rorraptire  of  the  heart  and  at  war  with  reason.    It  should 

b>  rememberetl  that  Ihttlattofmindin  Ihtjuttijied  ii  prrcifely  (/><  *«u  fa 

«IIIM>  different  schemes.    The  dispute  is  only  about  the  nanu  to  be  given  Vs 

terttm  mmstitueots  of  it;  nhoiher  they  are  to  be  rWM  juatifying 

vb*^«rab/'<  /V"m,  nr  the  necessary  ptMuo*  nf,  the  justifying  pri 
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juatified  hy  faith  without  the  deeds  -f  the  law  can  be  sci- 
entifically explained  or  translated  into  the  lan^age  of  mct- 
&pliysicai  divinity; — namely  the  Tridentine,  or  that  set  forth 
by  the  Council  of  Trent, — ^the  Anglican  or  High  Church  Prol^ 
estant,  set  forth  by  Bishop  Bull; — and  that  of  Luther.  Nay. 
I  think  that,  really  and  substantially,  there  arc  but  two,  name 
ly  the  Tridentine  and  High  Anglican  or  doctrine  of  justifica 
tion  by  faith  and  works  as  the  condition  of  obtaining  it,  and  Lu 
ther's  solifidianism  or  doctrine  of  justification  by  means  of  faitb 
alone. — a  faith  the  necessary  parent  of  works.  All  ^parties  agret 
that  God  is  Ois  efficient,  Christ,  in  Ills  sacrifice,  the  fneritori- 
ous  cause  of  salvation :  all  profess  this  in  tcmds,  alt  tlie  pious 
if  ail  the  different  parties  believe  it  in  tlieir  hearts.  The  dis- 
pute is  not  about  the  proper  cause  of  salvation,  but  only  concern 
ing  the  internal  condition  on  our  part,  or  what  that  is  in  us 
whereon  justification  ensues, — which  connects  the  individual 
man  with  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ  for  all  mankind. 
Bull  teaches  that  this  link  within  us  to  the  redemption  without 
us  is  faith  informed  with  love  and  works — faith  quickened  b) 
love  and  put  forth  in  the  shape  of  obedience.  The  Tridentine 
teaches,  in  like  manner,  that  we  are  justified  directly  upon  our 
holiness  and  works  wrought  in  us  by  the  Spirit, — that  faith  and 
all  other  graces  of  which  it  is  tlie  root,  are  the  condition  of  ac 
ceptance  with  God.  Between  this  statement  and  Bull's  I  see  nc> 
real  difference  at  all ;  it  is  but  the  same  thought  expressed  ii 
different  words.  The  Anglican  chooses  to  add  that  our  hulinesr 
and  works,  in  order  to  be  thus  justifying,  must  be  sprinkled  with 
tfie  Idood  of  the  covenant ;  the  Tridentine  declines  that  well- 
eounding  phrase  :  perhaps  he  thinks  it  a  tautology  oilensive  tc 
Him  who  forbade  vain  repetitions ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  can 
not  think  that  his  Saviour  requires  it  of  him,  whatever  divines 
may  do.  His  anathemas  against  those  who  say  either  more  or 
less  than  he  says  on  these  points  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
anti-Christian  part  of  his  doctrine  of  justification.  Drive  the 
thing  as  far  back  as  we  may,  still  there  must  be  sometliiug  in  t^s 
— in  our  very  selves  which  connects  us  with  salvation  ;  it  seems 
rather  nonsensical  to  say  that  this  is  the  blood  of  Christ.  We 
ihould  never  have  obtained  this  something  without  Him ;  He 
created  it  in  us  and  to  Him  it  tends ;  what  more  can  ive  say 
without  nullifying  the  human  soul  as  a  distinct  being  «.\U)%<&N^^t 
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and  thus  slipping  into  the  gulf  of  Pantheism  in  backing  away 
from  imaginary  Impiety  and  Presumption  ?  Even  if  with  Lu- 
ther we  call  Christ  the  form  of  our  faith,  and  hence  the  formal 
cause  of  our  salvation,  still  there  must  be  that  in  our  very  selves 
which  at  least  negatively  secures  our  union  with  him ;  to  that 
we  must  come  at  last  as  the  personal  sine  qua  non  of  justiiica- 
tion,  whether  we  call  it  the  proximate  cause,  or  interpose  an- 
other (the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  our  hearts  by  faith),  betwixt 
ourselves  and  heaven.  The  Anglican  may  call  our  holiness  in- 
choate and  imperfect,  and  may  insist  that  only  as  sanctified  and 
completed  by  Christ's  merits  is  it  even  the  conditional  cause  of 
salvation  ;  still  this  holiness,  if  it  connects  us  with  the  Saviour 
or  precludes  the  impediment  to  such  connection  is,  in  one  sense, 
;;omplete  and  perfect,  for  it  does  this  all-important  work  perfect- 
ly ;  it  is  no  slight  matter,  for  it  is  all  the  diflerence  between  sal- 
ration  and  perdition,  as  being  indispensable  to  our  gaining  the 
first  and  escaping  the  last.  Now  in  what  other  sense  can  the 
Romanist  imagine  that  our  holiness  is  perfect  and  complete? 
Does  he  think  that  it  is  perfect  as  God  is  perfect,  or  that  it  ik 
more  than  a  beginning  even  in  reference  to  that  purity  which 
human  nature  may  finally  attain  when  freed  from  a  temptable 
body  and  the  clog  of  the  flesh  ?* 

I  am  even  bold  enough  to  say,  afler  all  South's  valiant  feata 
against  the  windmill  giant,  Human  Merit,  that  the  dispute  on 
this  subject  seems  to  me  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  J%at  in 
us  which  even  negatively  (by  preventing  the  prevention  of  it), 
unites  us  with  Christ,  may  be  said  to  deserve  Christ,  and  hence 
to  be  unspeakably  meritorious.  The  Romanist  has  declared  that 
all  the  merit  of  procuring  salvation  is  in  Christ — surely  then 
he  only  leaves  to  man — what  no  man  should  seek  to  deprive  him 
of, — the  being  rendered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  a  meet  receptacle  and 
vxyrthy  dwelling-place  for  Itself.  As  for  grace  of  congruity  and 
condignity — our  Lord  says  that  he  who  hath  to  him  shall  be 
given — does  not  this  imply  that  he  who  hath  grace  deserves 
more,  that  it  is  due  to  his  internal  condition  raised  and  purified 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  ?     Or  does  this  notion  really  interfere  with 

*  To  call  our  inherent  righteousness  inchoate  in  reference  to  the  power 
of  justifying  would  be  incorrect,  would  it  not  ? — ^for  it  is  the  beginning  and 
ead  of  what  we  contribute  toward  our  salvation,  and  eertainly  not  the  com* 
tnencement  of  what  is  done  for  us. 
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the  Scriptural  truth,  that  we  are  unprofitable  servants*  and  in 
our  best  performances  can  do  no  more  than  we  are  bound  to  do  ?* 
b  it  essential  to  the  idea  of  deserving  reward,  that  he  who  de- 
serres  should  be  the  original  author  and  source  of  the  services  by 
which  he  deserves  it  ?  If  it  be,  then  the  language  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  is  incorrect ;  but  its  doctrine  is  not  incorrect,  because 
the  very  same  sentence  which  affirms  tho  good  works  of  the  jus- 
tified to  be  merits  declares  them  previously  to  be  gifts  of  God, 
Very  indefensible  is  the  next  sentence  which  anathematizes  him 
who  calls  them  only  ngns  of  justification  obtained  and  fears  to 
add  that  they  are  merits. 
The  Tridentine  and  the  Anglican  statements  of  Justification 

*  My  Father  says,  "  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  practice  of  the  Romish 
Church  tendeth  to  make  vain  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ 
alone ;  but  Judging  by  her  most  eminent  divines  I  can  find  nothing  disso- 
luuit  from  the  truth  in  her  express  decisions  on  this  article.  Perhaps  it 
▼oold  be  safer  to  say : — Christ  alone  saves  us,  working  in  us  by  tlie  faith 
whidi  includes  love  and  hope."  "I  neither  do  nor  can  think,  that  any 
pious  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  did  ever  in  his  heart  attribute  any 
merit  to  aoy  work  as  being  his  work.  A  grievous  error  and  a  mischievous 
error  there  was  practically  in  mooting  the  question  at  all  of  the  condiguity 
of  works  and  their  rewards."    Remains,  V.  pp.  49,  50. 

Canons  24  and  82  of  the  6th  Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  given  in 
a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page  to  be  compared  with  this  opinion.  I  think 
there  ia  no  harm  in  them ;  they  affirm  tliat  tlie  good  works  of  the  justified 
are  both  gifts  of  God  and  merits  of  the  justified  person  himself,  that  tliey 
deserve  increase  of  grace  and  eternal  life.  Now  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
a  believer  in  the  primary  merits  of  Christ  can  mean  to  affirm  this  I  do  not 
•ee  how  any  rational  Christian  con  deny  it.  There  is  a  notion  connected 
vith  this  subject,  which  is  taught  not  only  in  the  Romish  schools,  but  I 
pieve  to  say  in  some  of  our  o\*ti  schools  too  of  late  years,  which  does  seem 
to  me  both  presimiptuous  and  unscriptural ;  I  mean  the  notion,  that  a  man 
can  do  more  in  the  way  of  good  works  and  sointllncss  than  he  is  bound  to 
do  as  a  Christian,— or  at  least  that  there  is  a  kind  and  degree  of  holiness 
vhich  some  men  may  and  ought  to  seek  and  obtain,  which  the  generality 
of  the  faithful  can  not  attain  and  ought  not  to  strive  after.  Tliis  seems  to 
me  both  false  and  fraught  with  corruptive  consequences  to  religion.  When 
Peter  said  to  Ananias  respecting  his  land,  was  it  not  thine  own — in  thine 
Mm  ^9wer  ? — ^he  surely  did  not  mean  that  in  offering  it  Ananias  did  more 
than  he  was  bound  to  do,  as  a  Christian  before  God,  but  only  that,  as  he 
vas  not  compelled  to  surrender  it  by  any  outward  force  or  authority,  his 
pretending  to  give  and  yet  not  giving  the  whole  of  it,  was  a  gratuitous 
piece  of  hypocrisy— eomething  worse  than  a  simple  falsehood  extAt\M.\s) 
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each  oilier. — may  be  resolved  into  each  oiha  i 
there  is  a.  third  way  of  slating  the  ma-tter — between  this  and 
olher  two  there  is  perhaps  a,  logical,  though,  I  believe,  no 
Tactical  tlillereuce  whatever. .  1  allttcle  to  the  notion  of  Luther 
lal  faitk  alone  h  that  iVi  us  whieh  connects  ua  with  Christ,  and 
coiuequenlly  is  our  boIo  personal  righlcousriess  (or  that  which  en- 
iilles  ua  to  freedom  from  the  penal  consequences  of  sin)  ;  that 
faith  justifies  (in  this  couditioual  and  instrumental  way)  in  itt 
own  right,  not  as  informal  with  or  accompanied  by  or  productive 
of  love  and  works,  but  as  apprehending  Christ.  Luther  main- 
tained that  faith,  although  it  is  righteous  and  the  necessary  pa* 
rent  of  righteous  works,  justiliea  only  iu  bringing  Christ  to  dwell 
in  the  heart,*  and  that  the  righteousness  which  flows  from  this 
inhabitation,  is  not  our  justification  but  the  fruit  of  it,  or  in  other 
words  that  faith  not  love  is  the  justify  in  (r  principle.  Nowlthink 
it  is  a  notable  foct  in  favor  of  uiy  Father's  opinion  that  these 
dift'erent  views  are  all  but  diflerent  aspects  of  the  same  truth, 
and  are  not  substantially  different  one  from  another,  that  lir- 
Kewnutn's  splendid  work  on  justification,  which  is  generally  eon- 
ndered  by  the  High  AngUcun  party  as  an  utter  dcinolitian  ol 
Luther's  leaching  iu  the  Commentary,  and  perhaps  was  intended 
to  be  BO,  is,  in  fact,  a  lacil  establishment  of  it.  or  at  least  of  its 
most  important  position  ;  since  on  this  cardinal  point,  this  bings 
of  the  question,  whether  faith  justifies  alone,  as  uniting  us  with 
Christ,  or  as  informed  with  love  and  works,  and  as  itself  a  work 
and  n  part  of  Chrisliau  holiness, — ho  decides  with  Luther,  not 
with  Tridentines  or  High  Anglicans. t  For  he  expressly  stales 
that  Faith  docs  in  one  sense  (the  seuse  of  uniting  us  with  Christ, 
which  is  the  same  as  Luther's  sense),  justify  alone ;  that  it  is  the 
'•  only  inward  instrument"  of  justification ;  that,  as  such  inward 
iDstrument,  it  is  one  certain  properly,  act,  or  habit  of  the  tnind, 
distinct  from  love  and  other  graces.^  not  a  mere  name  for  them 
all ;  thotthere  is  "  a  certain  extraordinary  and  singular  sympatic 
between  Faith  and  the  grant  of  Gospel  privileges,  such  n>  lo  con- 
Rtituteit,  in  a  true  sense,  an  instrunientof  it,  that  isof  juatifieatian. 


Qnlntinna  it.  3. 
f  Lecture  X  Ibrooelimit  p.  2S9-287. 

j  lb.  pp  iBS-9— '■  Wlum  it  {faith)  is  cnlled  tiie  sole  inalruoient 
'"  maH  ttaad  in  oonlrast  lo  tbem  (trmt,  bope,  etc.),  and  "' 
lUelt.  u  being  one  eertaiu  pr«pCTtj,^iiiIiii,  ■ 
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iriiieh  includes  them  all :"  that  '<  it  alono  coalesces  with  the 
McraiPents,  See.,  and  through  them  unites  the  soul  to  God.'** 
Further  ho  identifies  his  doctrine  with  that  of  our  Homilies  which 
declares  that  repentance,  hope,  love  and  the  fear  of  God  are  shut 
out  from  the  office  of  justifying-!  It  seems  as  if,  while  he  con- 
tended against  Luther,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  )idd  him  and  tcoidd  not  let  him  go^  till  it  brought  him  home 
to  its  own  habitation. 

Sorely  after  all  this  Mr.  Newman^s  apparent  hostility  to  Luther, 

in  the  matter  of  justification,  is  a  mere  shadow-fight.     He  may 

dislike  his  tone  and  language,  and  disapprove  some  subordinate 

parts  of  his  view,  either  as  false  or  half  true,  but  on  the  main 

point  he  has  adopted  the  Reformer's  doctrine  ;  and  his  new  Har- 

mania,  which  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  solifidianism,  is  solifidian 

itself,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  any  systematic  divine  ever  was 

so.     It  is  true  that,  while  thus  embracing  Luther,  unwillingly, 

he  tries  to  ding  the  old  giant  away  from  him,  by  declaring  that 

he  holds  an  antecedent  external  instrument,  even  Baptism  ;  that 

Baptism  gives  to  faith  ail  its  justifying  power.     But  this  does  not 

in  reality  separate  him  one  hair's-breadth  from  his  unhonored 

master.     Luther  held  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  in  baptism  as 

well  as  himself;  he  bids  men  cling  fast  to  their  baptism,  recur  to 

it  as  to  a  ground  of  confidence,  and  in  the  comment  on  verse  27 

of  chapter  iii.  of  Galatians,  he  speaks  of  the  "  majesty  of  baptism" 

as  highly  as  the  Highest  Churchman  could  speak  of  it,  at  the 

same  time  observing  "  these  things  I  have  handled  more  largely 

in  another  place,  therefore  I  pass  them  over  briefly  here.* 'J  Luther 

•  IK  pp.  58-9,  270-71,  286,  833. 

f  Sermon  of  Salvation,  Part  i. 

X  Lather  received  haptisnial  regeneration  as  it  had  been  handed  down  to 
him ;  he  taught  that  "  the  renewing  of  the  inward  man  is  done  in  baptism." 
Would  that  he  had  been  a  reformer  in  tliis  article  also— had  renewed  the 
farm  of  the  doctrine,  while  he  maintained  its  life  and  substance ! — ^then 
probably  disbelievers  in  "baptismal  transubstantiation"  would  not  have 
been  disquieted  by  the  wording  of  our  Liturgy.  Dr.  Pusey  did  once  cite 
Lather  in  his  Scriptural  Vtcwx,  p.  28,  as  a  witness  to  tlie  true  doctrine  of 
regeneration  in  baptism ;  why  is  not  this  remembered  by  writers  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  school  when  Luther's  doctrine  of  justification  is  under  review  ? 

Lather  taught  indeed  that  men  are  born  again  of  the  Word  of  God,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  changes  the  heart  and  mind  by  faith  in  or  tlirou^^h  the 
hearing  of  the  external  word ;  but  if  the  sayings  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
ind  St  James,  B&risnDg  the  same  thing,  can  be  reconciled  VitVv  Vtv^i^tCI  t^ 
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ilicveil  in  baptismal  regeneration  and  must  theroforo  have  bo 

ived  tha*:  every  spiritual  principle  in  the  soul  was  derived  from 

taught  that  faith  waa  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  that  lliA 

Spirit  was  givea  in  baptism  :  liia  sotifidianism  is  not  incompatible 

with  a  Bound  belief  on  that  Eufaject,  unlera  Mr.  Kemnan'a  is  go 

too,  Sa  they  are  one  and  the  tame. 

What  Luther  fought  against  was  not  an  external  infitruineat 
of  salvation  preceding  actual  faith  and  producing  it :  he  saw  no 
harm  in  that  notion  ;  what  he  fought  against  with  all  his  heart 
and  Boul  and  strength,  was  jnatificalion  by  charity  and  the  deeds 
of  chanty,  or  what  is  commonly  called  a  good  life.  He  saw  that 
practically  salvation  was  given  to  outward  works  and  money 
gifts,  which  might  proceed  from  evil  men,  while,  in  theor}',  it  was 
ucribed  to  love  a.nd  the  works  of  the  Spirit.  He  thought  to  pre- 
clude this  abuse  and  establish  Scripture  at  the  some  time  by  d(>- 
olaring  faith  alone  the  means  of  Ovation,  and  good  works  the 
necessary  offspring  of  faith  in  the  heart.  And  how  could  such  a 
doctrine  encourage  Antinomianism,  for  is  it  not  plain,  that  if  good 
works  tiow  necessarily  from  saviug  faith,  where  the  works  are 
not  good,  the  mind  whence  they  spring  can  not  have  saving 
faith  ?*  This  Luther  expressly  stales.  "  Whoso  obeyetb  the 
flesh,"  eaya  he,  "  and  eontinueth  without  any  fear  of  God  or  re- 
morse of  conscience  in  accomplishing  the  desires  and  lusts  thereof) 
let  him  know  that  he  pertainoth  not  unto  ChriBt.'t  The  whole 
•train  of  his  commentary  on  chapters  v.  and  vi.  of  Galations  ia 
an  utter  shattering  of  Antiiiomiaiusm,  which  indeed  is  precluded 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  commentary  from  beginning  to  end.  In  oae 
respect  a  SoUfidian  like  Luther  is  a  more  effectual  opponent  to 
Antinomians  than  a  teacher  of  justification  by  faith  and  works 
because  he  more  completely  wrests  out  of  their  hands  those  say 
inga  of  St.  Paul  which  seem  to  deny  that  works  of  any  sort  do  in 
may  sense  justify. — But  it  is  an  insult  to  the  apostolic  man's 
memory  to  defend  him  from  the  charge  of  Antinomianism.  H« 
luocked  down  with  his  Utile  finger  more  Antinomianism  than 
his  accusers  with  both  hands.     If  his  doctrine  is  the  jaw-bone  of 

newal  in  bapliem,  bocsd  Lulbcr'a,  br  lieirent  not  beyond  Scripture  on  tlut 
pomL    There  are  certainly  tomitigt  uf  tbe  Holy  Spirit  spuken  of  in  the  K 
T.  aneounecteil  willi  Inpliiiu.    See  amoog  otiier  ptoCM  Jolin  xiv.  18. 
■  Buniel  DTgei  tliis  plea  for  wUSdituiB,  thuugh  not  one  hiiDaelC 
/  Ooaimentary  oa  GalatUni,  chap.  v.  vcrae  1 8, 
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an  an,  he  must  have  heen  a  very  Samson,  for  he  turned  num- 
bers with  this  instrument  from  the  evil  of  their  lives ;  and  the 
same  instrument  in  the  hands  of  mere  pigmies  in  comparison 
with  him  has  wrought  more  amendment  of  life  among  the  Poor 
than  the  most  eloquent  and  erudite  preachers  of  works  and  rites 
have  to  hoast,  hy  their  preaching.  For  this  doctrine  presents 
hope  and  fear  more  sharply  to  the  mind  than  any  other ;  it  sup- 
plies the  steam  of  encouragement  and  propels  from  hehind  while 
it  draws  on  firom  hefore. 

The  following  charges  are  hrought  against  Luther.  It  has 
been  said  that  be  denied  the  power  of  Christians  to  fulfil  the  law 
or  produce  really  good  works ;  that  he  denied  the  use  of  con- 
science in  keeping  Christians  from  sin  and  wickedness  ;  and  that 
be  separated  justifying  faith  from  love. 

That  he  denied  the  good  works  of  Christians  is  just  as  true 
as  that  he  denied  the  sun  in  heaven.  He  beautifully  com- 
pares them  to  stars  in  the  night,  the  night  and  darkness  of  sur- 
rounding unjustification ;  and  beautifully  too  does  he  say,  that 
even  as  the  stars  do  not  make  heaven,  but  only  trim  and  adorn 
it,  so  the  charity  of  works  does  not  constitute  blessedness  but 
makes  it  shine  to  the  eyes  of  men,  that  they  may  glorify  the 
Father  of  Ldghts.*  That  Luther  denied  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  really  good  is  one  of  the  many  charges  against  him  which 
sound  loud  and  go  off  in  smoke.  He  considered  them  relatively 
good,  just  as  any  man  else  does, — saw  a  wide  world  of  difference 
betwixt  the  deeds  of  the  justified  and  of  the  unjustified.  If  he 
thought  that,  as  sin  remains  in  the  best  men,  so  likewise  some 
thing  of  human  infirmity  clings  about  the  best  deeds,  who  shall 
convict  him  of  error  ?  That  he  denied  any  portion  or  quality  of 
real  goodness  to  be  in  the  soul  in  which  Christ  lives,  I  can  not 
find  and  do  not  believe.  But  when  Luther  said  that  because  our 
righteousness  is  imperfect,  therefore  it  can  not  be  the  ground  of 
acceptance  with  God,  he  drew,  in  my  opinion,  a  wrong  inference 
from  his  premiss.  Our  faith  is  as  imperfect  as  our  works  ;  but 
if  it  unites  us  with  Christ,  it  is  (not  of  course  the  deepest  ground, 
Christ  alone  is  that),  but  the  intermediate  ground  or  condition  of 
our  acceptance.  The  question  is,  shall  we  call  faith  alone,  or 
faith,  love,  obedience,  all  Gospel  graces,  the  '*  connecting  bond" 
between  us  and  Christ  ?     If  faith  alone,  then  faith  alone  is  oui 

»  TMe  TaJJr,  chap.xiv.  p.  282. 
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iu termed iat«  ground  of  aeeeptanee ;  and  rupentance,  love  am] 
ebedieiire  are  not  excluded  because  thoy  are  imperfect,  but  b«- 
Iheir  poaterioriiy  to  failh. 
That  Liillicr  denied  the  power  of  ChTistiniiB  tn  fulfil  the  law  is 
the  self-sanie  charge  tu  niiother  shape  and  liilse  in  that  shape  us 
in  the  other.  He  reiterates  that  the  faithful  do  fulfil  the  law  aud 
that  thoy  alone  fulfil  it ;  that  by  faith  they  receiye  the  Holy 
Ghost  ntid  then  accomplish  the  law.*  ''  I  come  with  the  Lord 
mmself,"  says  Luther ;  ■'  on  Him  I  lay  hold,  Him  I  stick  to,  and 
leave  works  unto  thee :  which  notwithstanding  tfioH  never 
didff  '  He  shows  that  against  the  rrghteons  there  is  no  law, 
because  he  is  a  law  to  himself  "  For  the  righteous,"  says  he, 
"  livcth  in  such  wise  that  he  hath  no  need  of  any  law  to  ndmou- 
ieh  or  constrain  him,  but  without  constraint  of  the  law,  he  wil- 
lingly doeth  thoee  things  which  the  law  requireth."t  What 
more  would  we  have  a,  teacher  of  the  Gospel  say?  Ought  a 
Chrisliau  to  perfonn  the  law  unwillingly  by  a  force  from  with- 
out? Luther  teaches  that  in  the  justified  there  is  an  inward  law 
aupetseding  tiio  outwanl :  that  the  outward  law  remains,  but 
«nly  for  the  sinner  :  that  it  either  drives  him  to  Christ  or  bridles 
'him  in  his  camaUty.  This  is  the  idea  expressed  in  that  passage 
«t  the  end  of  the  introduction  to  his 
€t>nh  the  argiitneni  of  the  Epistle.     "  ^ 

'twusneBB  reigning  in  my  heatl,  I  descend  from  heaven,  as  the  rain 
rouketh  fruitful  tlia  earth  :  Uiat  is  to  say.  1  come  forth  into 
another  kingdom,  and  I  do  good  works  how  and  whensoever  oc 
casion  is  ottered. '"  What  is  there  in  this  that  is  worthy  of  con 
donmation  or  of  Hurcasm  ?     Is  it  not  true  PauUne  philosophy  lo 

•  Goiiun.aal.T.!3. 

f  Mr.  Ward  tliinki  the  Conuncntftry  on  the  Golatiani  >ucb  a  "  tiUf 

■rurb!    Slmkepeare  Ims  been  culled  silly  by  Furitonn,  Milloii  wonv  Ibae 

'  -.■Uy  tiy  PrelntUla  iumI  Papiat*  Word«worUi  wa>  long  called  silly  by  Boot- 

parleaas;  what  will  unt  tbo  odium  thnlo^atm  or  politUam  fiad  WortUM* 

'   and  siUj  I    Ta  mc.  pcrliupa  fi'om  my  siUiues?.  his  CouitiiMitary  appeare  iha 

very  Iliad  of  SoIiliilutDiBin ;  all  ih«  fine  uul  rtrikiiig  things  that  have  beca 

mid  upon  the  subject  arc  taken  from  il ;  and  if  the  author  preached  a  novel 

doetriiie,  or  presented  B  diiikI  development  of  Svripture  in  this  trorV.  M 

,  'Hr.  NeTninii  nvera,  I  tlilnk  lie  dciervcB  grtat  credit  fur  liU 

LThe  Commeatary  coatBiof,  oc  rather  is.  a  most  spirited  Siege  of 

li  the  (h>U(b  of  Itome  like  it  as  wtlt  as  tbe  Frendi  like  Wi'" 

•  iMttie  •>{  IV'aterloo, 
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ny,  tliat  the  realm  of  outward  works  is  another  kingdom  from 
the  reaUn  of  grace  ? — that  the  true  believer  is  freed  from  the 
impulsion  of  the  law  ? — to  call  the  sum  of  outward  things  and 
dl  deeds,  considered  as  outward,  the  Flesh  ?  To  me  this  ani- 
mated passage  seems  the  very  teaching  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  uttered  with  a  voice  of  joy.  It  is  the  unconfusing 
intoxication  of  Gospel  triumph  and  gladness.  Some  say  mock- 
ing. The  man  is  full  of  new  wine;  but  Luther  was  not  really 
drunk  when  he  spoke  thus ;  he  spoke  it  in  the  noonday  of  his 
vigoroas  life,  with  all  his  wits,  and  they  were  sound  ones,  about 
him.* 

It  is  affirmed  that  Luther  denied  the  use  of  conscience  in  reli- 
gion, and  this  is  the  grand  engine  which  Mr.  Ward  brings  to  bear 
upon  him  in  his  Ideal ;  you  would  think  from  the  account  of  the 
Gospel  hero's  doctrine  therein  contained  that  he  was  a  very  ad- 
vocate iixt  unconscientiousness,  and  would  have  men  go  on  sin- 
ning that  grace  may  abound  ;  would  have  them  '*  wallow  and 
steep  in  all  the  carnalities  of  the  world,  under  pretence  of  Chris- 
tian hberty,"  and  continue  without  any  fear  of  God  or  remorse 
of  conscience  in  accomplishing  tlie  desires  of  tJie  flesh  ;  or  at  least 
that  his  teaching  involved  this  :  I  wonder  how  men  can  have  the 
conscience  to  write  thus  of  Luther  on  the  strength  of  a  few  mis 
construed  passages,  while  the  broad  front  of  his  massive  fortress 
of  Gospel  doctrine,  a  stronghold  against  Antinomianism,  must 
present  itself  to  their  eyes  unless  they  are  stone  blind. t     Luther 

*  Mr.  Newman  points  out  that  fine  passage  on  faith  in  Gal.  ii.  16,  and  384 
P<tulus  hu  verbis,  &c.  and  he  quotes  that  admirable  exposition  of  his  on 
"incarnate  faith  or  believing  deeds,"  in  Gal.  vii.  10,  in  which  he  brings  in 
Ihe  analogy  of  the  Ineamation. 

f  I  have  read  Mr.  Ward's  Idftil  with  so  much  interest,  and,  I  humbly 
hope,  benefit,  that  I  am  far  more  grieved  by  the  chapter  on  Justification 
than  if  the  writer  were  a  narrow,  stupid,  uncharitable  man.  I  have  heard 
persons  say  it  was  the  clever  part  of  the  book ;  the  whole  of  the  book  is 
clever,  but  this  part  has  no  other  merit  than  cleverness,  and  that  is  a  sorry 
commendation  of  a  discourse  u()on  morals  and  religion  :  as  the  author  him- 
lelf  would  readily  admit  in  general.  It  is  the  force  with  which  he  has  made 
this  and  other  cognate  truths  apparent,  the  way  in  which  he  has  vitalized 
and,  to  use  Luther's  phrase,  '*  engrossed**  them,  for  which  I  have  to  thank 
him.  But  he  special-pleads  against  Luther,  and  in  a  way  which  no  pleader 
eould  venture  upon  in  a  court  of  Justice.  He  presents  bis  doctrines  upside 
down— wrong  aide  before.  If  we  tear  up  the  rose-tree  aud  xAajii^  \Vi  toq^ 
•ipwardt  tnth  mil  its  blogsoma  cruahed  upon  the  earth,  wV\eTO  wre  \\A>owMtef 
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teaches  that  the  constraints  and  terrois  of  the  law  remain  to  keep 
the  flesh  in  suhjection  ;  what  he  says  concerning  conscience  re- 
lates to  sins  that  are  past,  not  sins  to  come.  He  exhorts  men  to 
lay  hold  of  Christ :  not  to  let  the  sense  of  their  ungodliness  which 
aforetime  they  have  committed  make  them  douht  of  his  power 
to  save  them  and  purify  their  souls  hy  the  Holy  Spirit.  His  rea- 
sons for  insisting  on  this  doctrine  are  ohvious  ;  it  was  to  prevent 
men  from  trusting  for  the  washing  out  of  sin  to  penance,  the  fear- 
ful abuse^  or  rather  use,  of  which  he  had  witnessed.  His  doctrine 
is,  that  in  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  grace  through  a  living  faith, 
the  flesh  remains,  and  is  to  be  bruised,  exercised,  and  kept  down 
by  the  Law, — (be  it  observed,  that  by  tlie  Law,  he  always  means 
the  Law  viewed  carnally  or  as  a  force  from  nnthout)—wYule  the 
spirit  rejoices  in  God  its  Saviour,  the  conscience  sleeping  securely 
on  the  bosom  of  Christ.  And  surely,  so  far  as  we  can  contem- 
plate man  in  a  state  of  grace  at  all,  having  firm  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer and  His  power  to  save,  he  must  be  contemplated  as  free 

and  its  fragrance  ? — ^if  we  take  the  mirror  and  turn  its  leaden  side  to  the 
spectator,  where  are  its  clear  reflections  and  its  splendor  ? 

By-the-bye,  it  struck  me  that  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  searches  lor  Socinianiun, 
after  he  had  done  demonizing  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  slipped  himself  into 
something  like  heresy  on  the  human  nature  of  om*  Lord.  His  words 
seemed  (seem,  for  there  they  are  still)  to  imply  that  our  Saviour  had  not, 
while  upon  earth,  a  human  mind  as  well  as  a  human  body.  He  introdaoet 
the  Gknihead  into  the  Manhood,  so  as  to  destroy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
character  of  the  latter.  Certainly  Pearson  and  South,  who  were  ever  held 
orthodox  on  the  Incarnation,  and  good  Patricians,  teach  that  our  liord, 
while  upon  earth,  had  the  "  finite  understanding"  of  a  man ;  that  he  **  stooped 
to  the  meanness  of  our  faculties  f  and  indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Evangelists,  that  they  supposed  Him  to  arrive  at  the  knowl- 
edge of  ordinary  things  in  an  ordinary  way :  to  have  grown  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  an  expression  not  applicable  to  Omnipotence.  If  He  foreknew 
all  that  was  to  happen  to  him  in  one  matter,  so  Abraham  and  Isaiah  fore- 
knew the  future.  Doubtless  He  knew  far  more  of  the  mind  of  God  than 
they,  even  as  a  man.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ward  was  led  to  this  error,  as  I  be* 
lieve  it  to  be,  from  following  too  heedlessly  certain  remarks  of  the  Tract 
for  the  Times  against  Jacob  Abbott.  But  surely  it  is  a  great  and  fimda* 
mental  error  to  deny  by  implication,  the  real  humanity  of  our  Lord— thai 
he  assumed  the  very  soul  of  man ;  which  he  must  have  done  in  order  to  re* 
deem  it ; — a  worse  error  than  that  of  the  Phantasmists,  who  denied  hif 
fleslily  body.  How  he  could  be  very  God  and  very  Man  at  the  same  time, 
is  an  inscrutable  mystery,  but  no  less  than  this  is  the  Catholio  Faith  of 
the  JacarnatioD,  and  to  deny  it  is  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris.  Sttil  "  Ctetha 
l/aa"  ratiouaUze  away  a  mystery  \ 
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Ibl,  confident  of  ealvalion  notwithstandiug  the  infirmily 
|l  mortal  nature,  not  paralyzed  by  the  Law  in  tho  coiiBcieitce 
ptiized  by  a  fcarlii]  looking  back  upon  eins  that  are  past. 
Bnely  ihe  conscii^nre  may  ileep  on  tho  bosom  of  Chriiit,  if  it  be 
rwdly  Ills  boHJUi  on  wbioli  it  is  reatiog  ;  that  is.  if  wo  know  that 
Qpcm  the  whole  our  heart  is  set  upon  the  tliiDgs  that  are  abovo 
we  may  eafuly  cast  onr  eye  forward,  iu  peace  and  gladness,  hoping 
and  atiiviug  through  grace  to  live  better  firom  day  to  day  ;  not 
faackwud  upon  the  detail  of  oui  paet  tranegressionB,  with  a  soul- 
tubduin^  solicitude  to  balance  them  by  penance  exactly  propor- 
tioitttd  to  their  amount. 

Lntber  iitfirmed  that  we  must  make  a  god  of  the  law  out  of 
the  conscience,  but  that  in  the  conscience  it  ia  a  very  devil 
Doubtleee  he  had  eeen  fatal  efTccls  of  the  tyranny  of  tho  law  in 
the  Bon«cieuco,  had  seen  how,  like  the  bBKili^k's  eye,  it  benumbed 
iho  ^zer,  and  prevented  him  from  flying  at  once  to  Christ  for 
pardon  and  purification  and  power  to  follow  His  steps  ;  how  it 
ihrew  him  into  the  bands  of  the  priest,  who,  in  those  days,  too 
otiea,  iuslead  of  preaching  faith  in  tho  Saviour  and  fnliilmeiit  of 
the  law  by  faith,  prescribed  a  certain  set  of  outward  observances, 
which  nevxT  could  take  away  sins,  but  which  the  terrified  yet 
unrepentant  spirit  rested  in,  and  Bubalitiited  for  general  renova- 
tiott.  Looking  at  the  law  in  this  point  of  view  he  called  it  with 
peat  force  and  trutli  the  very  diabolus,  the  malignant  accuser, 
who  by  its  informations  and  treacherous  represent  at  ions  kept  the 
md  ioparate  and  estranged  ("rom  the  Prince  of  Life.  Bunyan 
lui  worked  upon  this  thought  powerfully  in  tho  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gnu,  and  he  too  makes  the  murderous  Moses  give  way  to  Christ 
vben  H«  appears,  and  "  deport  out  of  the  conscience."  "  Lu- 
llwri"  wys  Mr.  Newman,  cuiitrastin»r  him  with  the  ancient  Fa- 
ther, declares  that  "  tho  Law  and  Christ  can  not  dwell  logethei 
in  tlie  heart ;  Augustine,  that  the  Law  in  Christ."  Well !  hul 
ickat  Law  ?  Surely  not  the  outward  Law,  which  St.  Paul  de 
'dam  dead  for  the  Christian,*  which  Luther  declares  incompati 

•  I  bunr  not  wbetlior  there  pcraain*  upon  tho  IWc  of  Iho  earth  aay  i-/ 
UmI  geucnktioD  of  Scripture  iotflrpretBri),  wlio  were  wont  to  offirm,  lh»t 
«bcn  St.  rnut  d«<iliu-ed  the  kv  dead,  ho  meant  only  tha  cereini>iuitl  law 
«i  ILitrs  I  That  auch  pvaple  exist«l  in  Bisliop  BuU'«  time  arenu  dear  troa 
tari&te  till  uotiun  nielhodioaUy.  See  /f(trm«nia,«^ 
■    ■'       ■  iji.  iao-21. 
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ble  with  Christ,  but  the  inward  law,  "  the  law  of  grace,  the  lai» 
of  the  law,  the  law  of  liberty,  righteousness,  and  everlasting  life," 
which  Luther  identifies  with  Christ  from  first  to  last  of  hw  evan- 
gelical commentary. 

Luther's  language  on  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  believing  unto 
salvation,  on  the  relics  of  sin  that  cling  even  to  the  justified,  does 
but^show  how  searchingly,  how  earnestly  he  looked  on  these  sub- 
ji  ots^-how  hard  he  taas  to  be  pleased  in  matters  that  pertain 
to  justification.  Perhaps  he  should  have  taught  more  distinctly 
that  all  men  are  sinners,  and  require  the  coercions  of  the  law 
more  or  less.  Still  it  was  but  the  remnants  of  sin  which  Luther 
spoke  of,  when  he  said,  prospectively,  that  sin  should  not  be  im- 
puted to  the  justified.''*  His  fault  as  a  teacher  was  that  he  stuck 
too  close  to  Scripture  in  his  mode  of  expression,  and  repeated 
without  explanation,  or  imitated  too  closely,  its  strong  figurative 
language.  But  this  doctrine  of  his  that  the  enormity  of  sin  must 
not  make  the  sinner  despair,  is  no  figure  ;  it  is  literal  Gospel 
truth.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow.  Did  Luther  in  all  his  strong  language  on  the  power  of 
faith,  that  is  of  Christ  dwelUng  in  the  heart  by  faitk,  go  beyond 
this  glad  message  of  salvatipn  ?  Blessed  he  his  name  for  the 
courage  wherewith  he  re-proclaimed  a  saving  truth,  which  a  self* 
serving,  self-exalting  clergy  were  putting  out  of  sight — ^were 
biding  by  the  complicated  superstructure  of  outward  ways  and 
means,  which  they  erected  upon  it !  Luther's  a  lax  system  !— 
No  man  will  find  it  such  who  tries  to  understand  and  practise 
rather  than  to  criticize  it. 

But  the  grand  charge  against  Luther's  doctrine  remains  be- 
hind.    He    is  said  to  have  separated  saving  faith  from  love.t 

•  See  Commentary,  chap.  xi.  ver.  lY.  "But  it  followeth  not  therefore 
that  thou  shouldst  make  a  light  matter  of  sin,  because  God  doth  not  im- 
pute it  ;**  and  many  other  places  in  the  Commentary. 

f  Mr.  Newman  in  Lecture  XL  argues  that  faith  is  not  a  virtue  or  grace 
in  its  abstract  nature,  that  it  is  "  but  an  instrument,  acceptable  when  ita 
possessor  is  acceptable."  Faith  apart  from  love  is  not  a  virtue,  but  this 
teems  to  be  no  proof  that  it  is  not  a  distinct  grace ;  ^th  is  not  mere  belie( 
though  it  includes  belief ;  no  one  in  common  parlance  would  say,  that  he 
had  faith  in  that  which  he  merely  believed  Faith  is  of  the  heart,  not  of 
the  head  only,  or  it  is  not  faith.  Nor  can  Ithmk  that  it  "differs  firom other 
graces'*  in  that  *'it  is  not  an  excellence  except  it  be  grafted  into  a. heart  thai 
bos  grace,**    Love,  humility,  meeknesa  are  bH  Vh  \h««amA  case;  abttrati/ 
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The  anti-Lutherans  are  never  weary  of  harping  upon  this  string. 
Having  failed  to  convict  him  of  Antinomianism  on  one  side — ^the 
denial  of  good  works  to  Christians,  they  try  to  thrust  it  upon  him 
on  the  other, — ^to  find  it  in  his  definition  of  faith.  But  afler  all 
where  has  he  said,  speaking  analytically,  that  saving  faith  exists 
apart  from  love  as  a  mere  habit  of  the  mind?  "Luther  con- 
fesses, in  so  many  words,"  says  Mr.  Newman,  "that  the  faith 
that  justifies  is  abstract  ^^  as  opposed  to  concrete,  in  Gal.  iii. 
10."  But  if  we  look  at  Gal.  iii.  10,  1  think  we  shall  find,  that 
hy  abstract  faith  as  opposed  to  concrete  he  meant  faith  considered 
as  a  spiritual  principle  in  opposition  to  faithful  works ^  and  that 
by  toorks  he  meant  not  mere  acts  of  the  mind  but  outward  ac- 
tions. This  is  quite  evident  frOm  his  language,  from  the  whole 
strain  of  his  argument,  and  from  all  his  illustrations.  Let  the 
reader,  if  he  cares  about  the  matter,  look  and  see.     Referring  to 

from  these  their  direction,  their  object,  and  you  leave  a  caput  mortuum  of 
mere  human  feeliog.  Love  of  Qod  is  excellent ;  love  of  man  for  God's  sake, 
is  excellent ;  but  the  mere  ailhesion  of  the  soul  to  a  certain  object  has  no 
excellence  in  it.  So  huraili^,  as  a  low  estimation  of  ourselves  is  not  neces 
nrily  virtuous ;  it  is  only  a  virtue  when  it  arises  from  a  clear  view  of  our 
relations  to  divine  perfection. — a  clear  view  of  the  relative  goodness  of 
others,  which  the  mists  of  self-love  and  pride  are  apt  to  conceal  from  our 
sight.  Have  we  cmy  natural  good  acts  or  habits  of  mind ;  do  not  all  our 
sffections  require  to  be  raised  and  purified  by  divine  grace  before  they  cau 
be  acceptable  ?  To  say  the  contrary  is  Pehigianism.  Love  is  as  little  a 
virtue  without  faith  as  faith  without  love,  for  no  man  can  love  as  Christ 
commands  except  he  believe  in  God.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  define  Faith 
as  a  property  of  the  will ;  but  who  can  define  primary  feelings  ? 

Consistently  with  the  notion  that  Faith,  in  its  abstract  nature,  is  onlt 
Belief,  Mr.  Newman  denies  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  Trust :  Yet  surely 
Faith  and  Trust  are  only  different  attitudes  of  the  same  habit,  the  difference 
being  in  the  tense  or  time  of  the  habit.  Faith  believes  that  there  is  an  Infi- 
nitely Good  Being,  and  that  he  is  good  to  us :  Trust  believes  that  he  will  he 
good  to  UB.  The  devils  believe ;  but  they  have  not  religious  faith :  for  this 
binds  us  to  its  object.  No  man  owes  fealty  except  for  benefit  and  protec- 
tion. It  is  unwise  to  separate  the  idea  of  love  of  God  or  faith  in  Him  from 
that  of  advantage  to  ourselves ;  they  are  reciproail  and  co-inherent ;  tho 
iove  of  God  is  its  own  reward,  its  fruition  imion  with  Him.  Mr.  Newman 
teaches  that  faith  in  its  own  abstract  nature  is  no  grace ;  that  it  is  merely 
tocb  a  sense  of  the  spiritual  as  belongs  to  the  devils ;  tlint  union  with  lovo 
and  all  the  graces  of  a  religious  spirit  alone  makes  it  virtuous ;  my  Father 
looked  upon  Faith  as  that  in  the  will  which  eorrespondtt  to  belief  in  the  un« 
derttandLig ;  he  thought  that  faith  includes  belief,  but  is  mote  \]haAi\>^^* 
flyit  It  is  a  gruoe  dtMtinci  from  love  though  inseparable  from  vt. 
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Uic  1  Itli  chapter  of  Hebrews,  he  speaks  of  Bavid  who  slow  Uoli- 
»tii.  The  aophister,  Bays  he  looks  upoQ  nothing  but  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  M'ork ;  but  wo  must  consider  what  manner  of 
person  David  was  before  he  did  thia  work — tliat  he  was  u  right- 
eous man.  beloved  of  God,  strong  aiid  eonstant  in  faith.  Lulher 
oould  hardly  have  thought  that  David  was  without  love  when 
he  wELs  beloved  of  God.  Mr.  Pf.  represents  it  afl  a  monstrous  ex- 
travagance' in  the  Reformer  to  teach  that  faith  justifies  before 
and  without  charity.  Yet  it  is  evident  enough,  and  must  have 
been  plain  as  iioon-day  to  simple  hearers,  that  when  Luther 
•peaks  of  eharity  he  speaks  of  this  virtue  as  it  is  manilested  in 
tibib  (Mlteard  and  viiilile  course  of  lift.  Works  he  described  as 
tile  bright  children  of  salvation  not  the  parents  of  it.  He  insisted 
that  a  man  must  believe  in  God  Jxfore  ho  could  perlbrm  godly 
actions,  must  lay  bold  on  Christ  before  he  could  walk  as  a  Chris 
tian.  His  commentary  is  practical,  popular,  and  highly  rhetor- 
ical in  form,  not  scientific,  though  1  think  that  every  word  of  it 
(nay  be  scientifically  defended.  Where  does  he  say  that  jnetifying 
fiuth,  apart  from  love, — faith  in  the  shape  of  bare  belief,  such  as 
devils  may  have, — cornea  first,  lays  hold  of  Christ,  and  than  \x- 
Ooines  the  parent  uf  all  graces  ?  He  merely  explains  the  saying 
rf  St,  Paul,  that  by  faith  we  have  access  to  grace.  His  doctrine 
umotmts  to  uo  more  than  what  Mr.  Newman  himself  confessea 
when  he  calls  faith  the  "  sole  inward  instrument  of  justification." 
That  pale  phantom  of  justifying  failh,  which  fhts  about,  a  men 
ontlino,  a  line  without  breadth  or  thickness,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Luther's  jxiges,  but'only  in  the  pages  of  Luther's  advenaries. 
Jf^or  kn(.w  he  aught  of  that  other  meagre  shadow,  justification 
fey  imputed  righleousness  alone  ;t  he  said  that  those  three  things. 
Faith,  Christ,  anil  imputation  should  always  go  together,  aod 

"  ThM  lullier  never  "renouneiKl*  noy  ofliis  "  extravsganees"  dirertly  or 
indirectly."  curly  or  iate,  U  a  point  strongly  iotieted  on  by  Arohdcaoon 
Esre,  in  uoto  W,  pp.  Tlfi-la.    His  rMtaimgatieai  were  utriotly  within  tb« 
'bowid*  of  Scripture. 

-f  Hr.  m.  Aota  not  g^vc  thii,  I  believe,  to  Luther,  but  tails  it  the  liigb 
Plotatant  doctrine.  High  iodi-ed  in  the  henveu  of  ubsurdity.  It  should  b« 
sent  Ifl  UiltoD'*  Limbo  witb  a  liflntf  Faith  apart  in  limit  /mm  Lav* — all4 
■lir>Qld  not  Mr.  Neirnuui'a  own  Juifijieation  prradml  to  jfUlifj/ing  faith,  ga 
iHoDg  with  thcml    Indeed  I  think  thii  lut  is  tlis  Queen  Obim&i-a  of  tbf 
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that  fidth  and  works  should  never  be  separated.*  They  who  say 
that  Lather's  scheme  presents  but  half  of  the  Gospel,  know  but 
half  of  his  mind,  and  that  not  rightly. t 

Sorely  no  one  can  think  that  the  sentences  quoted  in  the  Lec- 
tures OK  Justification  at  p.  10,  from  Luther's  Commentary,  con- 
tain any  proof  that  he  thought  or  taught  that  "justifying  faith  is 
withoat  love  when  it  justifies,"  which  Mr.  N.  declares  to  be 
plainly  his  doctrine,  and  **no  matter  of  words."  Luther,  in 
them,  shows  that  faith  not  love  is  the  root  of  good  works,  since 
Paul  said  Faith  taarketh  by  Love,  not  Love  worketh ;  he  shows 
that  charity  or  following  works  do  not  inform  faith,  that  is,  do 
not  impart  to  it  its  justifying  power,  but  that  faith  informs  char- 
ity, and  is  "  the  sun  or  sunbeam  of  this  shining."  What  is  this 
more  than  Mr.  N.  himself  asserts  in  Lecture  X.  when  he  teaches 
that  faith,  as  faith,  in  its  distinct  character,  unites  the  soul  with 
(rod,  or  as  he  expresses  it  elsewhere,  is  *'  the  only  connecting  bond 
between  the  soul  and  Christ."  I  say  again,  that  everywhere  in 
the  Commentary  Luther  connects  charity  with  works  and  the 
outward  life,  and  nowhere  describes  justifying  faith  as  existing 
apart  from  the  haint  of  love.  His  doctrine  on  this  point  is 
merely  an  expansion  of  St.  Austin's  sound  maxim :  per  fidem 
{hominem)  posse  justificari  etiumsi  Login  opera  ?ion  prcecesse- 

•  The  confuBion  respecting  the  priority  of  justifying  faith  to  love  per- 
haps arises  in  this  way.  Faith  includes  belief,  or  the  mere  assent  of  the 
understanding  to  divine  truth;  though  it  is  more  than  belief;  and  intellec- 
tual assent  or  perception  is  the  means  whereby  we  obtain  the  faith  of  the 
heart,  which  is  joined  with  love.  The  one  may  not  indeed  precede  the  other 
in  time ;  we  may  perceive  the  truth  and  embrace  it  spiritually  at  the  some 
moment ;  the  willingness  of  the  heart  clearing  the  head  and  the  head  open- 
ing the  heart ;  still  there  is  a  priority  of  fiiith  to  love  in  idea.  Fides  est 
kumana  salutis  iniiinm^  fundamentum  et  radix  omnis  justijicationis,  says 
the  Council  of  Trent  The  Homily  of  Salvation  shuts  out  love  from  the 
office  of  justifying;  why  is  this,  except  that  faith  is  conceived  to  have  come 
first  and  done  the  work  ?  Of  course  we  make  the  notion  both  absurd  and 
mischievous,  if  we  suppose  that  justification  is  obtained  by  some  one  act  of 
laitb  (mee  acted.  Faith  is  always  coming  first  in  the  soul  of  the  Christian, 
laying  hold  of  Christ  (or  in  Mr.  Newman's  words,  uniting  tlie  soul  to  Gkxl), 
tod  producing  good  works. 

f  Luther  preaches  the  whole  Gospel  with  an  emphasis  on  particular 
parts  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  day.  So  in  our  Tracts  far  the  7'imet 
there  is  on  emphasis  on  sacraments,  outward  works,  all  kinds  of  ecclesia* 
tioal  visibilities,  and  whatever  can  be  brought  forward  relative  to  priesUj 
power  and  aothortty. 
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rim  ;  sequuntur  enim  justificcUum  nan  pracedwU  justifiotu^ 
dunt.     (Q^uoted  by  Mr.  N.  himself,  p.  438.) 

Mr.  Newman  has  beautifully  described  Luther's  conception  of 
justifying  faith  in  his  first  Lecture.  It  was  then  perhaps  that  he 
fell  in  love  with  it,  though  he  did  not  tell  his  lave  at  the  time, 
but  acted  the  lover  in  Lecture  X.  taking  it  for  better  for  worse. 
1  hope  he  will  never  divorce  it.  Yes  !  Luther  thought  of  faith 
as  the  mere  turning  or  adhering  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  which 
"  may  be  said"  not  "  by  a  figure  of  speech"  but  literally  and 
truly  to  *'  live  in  Him  in  whose  image  it  rests."  He  thought 
that  love  lost  itself  in  the  object,  Christ  dwelling  in  the  soul ; 
that  love  of  our  neighbor,  charity,  and  all  the  family  of  outward 
works,  when  set  up  as  our  justification  or  a  part  of  it,  were  as 
a  solid  screen  betwixt  us  and  the  Saviour,  while  the  former  was 
a  medium  like^he  fluid  air,  colorless  and  transparent.  St.  Paul's 
language  in  the  fourth  of  Romans  prima  fcude  favors  Luther's 
view,  because  it  so  pointedly  calls  faith  our  righteousness,  as  if 
we  had  no  other  justifying  principle  within  us ;  and  declares  sal- 
vation to  be  of  grace  not  of  d^t,  and  if  it  were  obtained,  even 
in  a  conditional  sense,  by  our  virtues,  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
some  sort  our  due.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  we  perceive  that 
what  is  true  of  faith  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  sanctification 
that  is  one  with  it,  and  that  salvation  is  of  grace  if  secured  by 
the  graces  given  us  from  above.  St.  Paul's  only  object  was  to 
show  that  men  can  not  save  themselves,  and  Luther's  only  object 
was  to  prevent  the  practical  recurrence  of  this  trust  in  self-salva- 
tion by  detached  and  outside  performances. 

The  great  opponent  of  Luther,  on  the  article  of  Justific^ation, 
agrees  with  him  on  the  following  points,  which,  I  think,  are  all 
the  points  of  this  high  game.  First,  in  holding  Christ  living  in 
the  heart  to  be  the  true  form  of  our  righteousness.  This  is  the 
idea  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  whole  theory,  and  it  is  very 
distinctly  set  forth  in  the  comments  on  chap.  ii.  verses  16  and 
20.*     Secondly,  in  holding  faith  to  be  the  sole  inward  instru 

*  Mr  Newman  gives  him  credit  for  this,  in  Lecture  L  p.  22,  and  appea> 
dix,  pp.  406  and  409, — "  the  bold,  nay  correct  language  of  Luther,  that 
Christ  hitmelfit  the  form  of  our  justif cation." — ^My  Father's  deep  aatiafiio* 
tion  in  this  thought  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Remmntt 
V,  p.  289, 
^  And  I,  my  loving  Brentius,  to  the  end  I  may  better  understand  this 
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ment  by  which  the  conjnnctioii  of  the  soul  with  Christ  is  e& 
(ected.  That  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  by  faith  is  directly 
affirmed  in  Scripture.*  Thirdly,  in  holding  works  necessarj/.i  in 
the  order  of  salvation,  as  necessarily  flowing  from  saving  faith  or 
rather  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  united  by  faith  with  the  soul,  and 
the  proper  signs  and  manifestations  of  grace  "  impetrated  b) 
fiuth."  Fourthly,  in  holding  that  the  outward  law  for  the  right- 
eous ia  superseded  by  the  inward  law  of  the  mind,  though  it  re- 
mains to  keep  the  flesh  in  subjection.  Fifthly,  which  might 
hare  been  firstly,  that  saving  faith  is  itself  produced  by  the  Holy 
GhoBt.t  Sixthly,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  given,  and  the  soul  re 
newed,  in  baptism.  Seventhly,  that  conversion  is  wrought,  and 
I  suppose  I  may  add,  since  "  St.  James  says  so,"  and  St.  Peter 
too,  that  we  are  divinely  begotten  or  bom  again,  in  some  spirit- 
ual sense,  by  the  Word  of  God. 

Wherein  then  do  they  difler  ?  why  truly  in  this.  Luther  denies 
that  we  ^re  justified  by  the  graces  and  works  that  flow  out  of 
our  justification  ;  Mr.  Newman  affirms  that  we  are  justified  by 
them,  that  they  help  to  justify  together  with  the  faith  which 
makes  them  what  they  are.  This  appeared  to  Luther  a  hysteron 
proteron  ;  and  it  certainly  does  look  like  a  contradiction  in  Mr. 
Neiii'man^s  scheme,  that  afler  confessing  faith  to  be  the  sole  in- 
ward instrument  of  justification  he  should  call  graces  and  works 
instruments  also ; — that  af\er  agreeing  "^^-ith  the  Homilist  to  shut 
them  out  from  the  oflice  of  justifying,  he  should  think  it  essential 

•jue,  ck>  use  to  think  ia  this  manner,  namely,  as  if  in  my  heart  were  no 
quality  or  virtue  at  all,  which  is  called  faith,  and  love  (as  the  Sophists  do 
•peak  and  dream  thereof,  but  I  set  all  on  Christ,  and  say,  my  formalis  jus- 
HiicL,  tliat  is,  my  sure,  my  constant  and  complete  righteousness  (in  which  is 
no  want  nor  failing,  but  is,  as  before  God  it  ought  to  be)  is  Christ  my  Lord 
and  Saviour."    (Luther's  Table  Talk,  p.  213.) 

**  Aye  1  this,  this  is  indeed  to  the  purpose.  In  this  doctrine  my  soul  can 
find  rest.  I  hope  to  be  saved  by  faith,  not  by  my  faith,  but  by  the  faith  of 
Christ  in  me.'    S.  T.  C. 

•  GaL  ii.  20.    Eph.  iiL  17. 

-)•  Commentary,  chap.  iii.  verse  11,  and  elsewhere,  Luther  teaches  that  the 
righteousness  which  saves  is  a  passive  righteousness  given  us  from  above. 
Ha/1  he  taught  that  we  were  saved  by  faith,  as  an  act  of  our  own  taking  us 
to  Christ  and  laying  hold  of  Him,  this  would  have  been  as  false  and  injuri- 
008  as  to  ascribe  salvation  to  outward  works.  The  faith  which  accepts 
iraoe  is  itself  the  effect  of  grace. 

}  Hx  chap,  iii  verses  27,  28.    Chap,  iv.  verse  6. 
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to  a  sound  belief — ^to  shut  them  in  again.  Gnuited  that  the  dia- 
pute  is  a  verbal  one,  still  if  we  decide  that  one  foim  of  words  is 
the  correct  form,  we  surely  ought  not  to  adopt  another  form  which 
directly  contradicts  it.  As  for  St.  James,  when  he  said  Uiat  man 
is  not  justified  hy  faith  aione,  he  evidently  meant  by  faiUi  not 
what  Luther  defines  it,  a  gift  and  a  present  of  God  in  our 
hearts,  the  substance  whereof  is  our  will,*  but  what  Antinomiana 
mean  by  it,  mere  belief;  for  this  is  a  common  art  of  rhetorical 
argument  to  adopt  the  adversary's  expressions  and  turn  Uiem 
against  him.  With  him  uarks  stood  for  a  working  spirit,  by  that 
common  figure  which  puts  the  efiect  for  the  cause,  as  a  man 
might  say,  this  "  spring  was  health  to  me,"  meaning  the  cause 
of  health.  The  outward  act  of  Abraham  was  nothing  ;  in  the 
mind  of  Abraham  were  an  act  of  faith  and  an  act  of  obedience 
intimately  united.  Now  Luther  taught  that  the^oi^^  in  this  joint 
act  alone  justified  ;  and  Mr.  N.  seems  to  say  the  same,  when  he 
calls  faith  the  soie  inward  instrument  of  justification.  Luther's 
opponents  maintain,  that  the  obedience,  which  is  one  with  the 
faith,  helps  to  justify,  and  this  Mr.  Newman  afiirms  also :  but 
how  can  he  make  it  consist  with  the  sole  instrumentality  of  faith  ? 
Surely  that  which  alone  joins  us  to  Christ  alone  justifies  us.' 
Now  Mr.  Newman  declares  that  faith  is  "  the  only  instrument  or 
connecting  bond  between  the  soul  and  Christ."  What  signifies 
it,  as  against  Luther,  to  say,  that  according  to  St.  James,  we 
are  *' justified  in  good  works  ?"  Luther  only  denied  that  we  are 
justified  by  them. 

Mr.  Newman  has  a  great  objection  to  Luther's  explanatory 
phrase  apprehensive  ;  he  will  not  say  that  faith  justifies  by  lay- 
ing Iwld  of  Christ  and  applying  Him  to  the  soul,  though  this  is 
said  in  our  Homilies,  with  which  he  yet  seeks,  in  his  work  on 
Justification,  to  be  in  accordance.  He  calls  this  way  of  speaking 
a  human  subtlety  and  alleges  that  such  words  are  not  in  Scrip- 
ture :  yet  surely  there  is  quite  as  much  of  human  subtlety  and 

*  Table  Talk,  chap.  13.  Of  Faith  and  the  eau9e  thereof.  Luther  vaf 
vacillating  io  his  definitions  of  faith,  for  he  sometimes  placed  it  in  tho  un- 
derstanding and  sometimes  in  the  will,  whereas  it  is  in  both;  but  he  always 
described  it  as  a  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Comm.  chap.  iiL  ver.  IIX  he  calk 
it  a  believing  with  the  hearty  and  he  declares  that  it  can  not  be  separated 
from  Hope  which  resteth  in  the  will,  the  two  having  respect  to  the  other, 
««  *f*€  two  cfaerubims  of  the  mercy -seat,  which  could  not  be  dirided.  My 
\jBbe  diacoixtied.  best  on  Faith  in  hVs  PottillM.    Remuitis,  Y.  p.  290 
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eEXtim-fieiiptiiTal  language  in  his  own  scheme :  where  can  we  find 
it  said  by  the  Saviour  or  his  Apostles,  that  faith  is  "  hut  the 
secondary  or  representative  instrument  of  justification/'  or  its 
"  sustaining  cause,"  "  not  the  initiation  of  the  justified-state,"  or 
that  "  it  justifies  as  including  all  other  graces  in  and  under  it," 
as  having  "  an  unexplained  connection  with  the  invisible  world," 
or  five  hundred  sayings  of  like  sort  ?  These  are  but  inferences 
fiom  Scripture — ^not  Scripture  itself  Luther's  term  laying  hold 
of  Christ  seems  to  me  a  mere  translation  into  figurative  language 
of  what  Scripture  repeatedly  affirms,  namely  that  Christ  dwells 
in  the  heart  by  faith ;  and  the  very  same  thing  appears  to  be 
implied  in  Mr.  N.'s  own  admission  that  it  alone  unites  the  soul 
to  Grod  as  the  inward  instrument  of  justification.  Even  if  faith 
and  works  of  faith  are  all  one  and  what  is  true  of  the  parent  is 
trae  of  the  oflipring,  still  if  Christ  alone  is  the  meritorious  cause 
of  salvation,  our  personal  righteousness  justifies  as  connecting  us 
with  Him,  that  is  as  apprehensive,  and  not  merely  as  purifying 
our  souls  in  his  sight.  Luther  denied  that  it  justified  in  the 
latter  sense  at  all,  and  whether  ho  was  right  or  wrong  in  this, — 
this  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Articles  and  Homilies,  which  certainly 
intimate  that  not  the  faithful  worky  but  faith  in  the  work  justi- 
fies, by  laying  hold  on  Christ.  They  who  condemn  his  teaching 
Ui  the  present  day,  copy  his  only  fault,  unfairness  to  his  oppo- 
nents— casting  into  one  condemnation  practical  perverters  with 
theoretic  teachers — while  they  hide  all  his  merits  behind  a  bushel. 
Many  of  Luther's  opponents  remind  one  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
idJler's  doughty  host,  they  think  they  are  belaboring  Jack,  while 
they  are  but  beating  a  stufTed  bolster.  Mr.  Newman  is  too  skil- 
ful a  combatant  for  this ;  but  his  fight  against  Luther  is  not  more 
efiectual ;  he  keeps  gazing  at  him  with  a  look  of  deep  hostility, 
hut  rather  makes  feints  than  really  strikes  him,  and  when  he  does 
aim  a  stroke  at  the  old  swordsman  it  descends  upon  his  shield  or 
his  breast  armor.  There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Newman's  scheme, 
and  one  alone,  which  seems  to  me  utterly  false,  not  in  words 
al:mo  but  in  sense :  I  mean  his  assertion  that  justification  prC" 
cedes  justifying  faith  ;  that  faith  does  but  take  up  and  sustain  a 
tpiritual  state  already  established  in  the  soul ;  that  the  faith 
which  is  our  access  to  grace  is  unjustified  and  unjustifying  ;  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  of  Aquinas  who  teaches  that  the  Spirit  pro- 
duces its  own  recipient,  ih&t  it  enters  by  the  avenwe  ol  \^t^ 
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which  it  first  opens  out.  Luthci's  own  view  of  baplism  iropliu 
tts  much  undoubtedly,  and  it  seems  to  mu  that  he  is  wron^^  in  too 
mueii  ngreemeut  with  PalriciiiH  thoologj-  not  in  too  much  depsit- 

Ae  Ibr  the  Apostolic  teaching.  1  believe  that  it  is  quite  on  one 
fiide  of  these  contentions  ;  that  the  object  of  St.  Paul  was  to  re- 
fute Judaism,  the  nolioit  that  men  cau  save  themselvcB  by  tht) 
meru  difection  and  compulsion  of  an  outward  law,  without  Christ 
in  the  licart ;  not  to  combat  such  an  opinion  as  Bishop  Bull's  or 
that  set  forth  in  the  Council  of  Trent;  thnt  the  ohject  of  St. 
James  was  to  put  down  AntinomianiEm,  not  such  a  SoliRdian 
view  as  Luther's.  I  believe  these  inspired  teachcn  would  have 
.assented  to  the  statement  of  cither  party,  and  when  they  heard 
each  confess  Christ  crucified  and  salvalion  hy  His  merits,  would 
have  inquired  no  furtiier.  It  is  frievous  to  hear  Christians 
oocuee  each  other  of  irreli^on  and  impiety  on  such  grounds  u 
their  different  views  on  this  question.*  "Satanic  inflnence!" 
cry  the  parlies  one  against  another : — as  if  Satan  was  simple 
enough  to  spend  his  time  in  weaving  webs  of  justification  '.  The 
nets  with  which  ho  catches  souls  are  of  very  diHerent  make  and 
material  s-t 

It  was  not  these  bubbles  which  my  Father  was  thiukiiig-  of 
trlien  he  called  "Lulher,  in  parts,  the  most  evangelical  writer  he 
knewaAer  the  apostles  and  aposlohc  men  ;"  it  was  the  depth  of 
lui  insight  into  the  heart  of  man  and  into  the  ideas  of  the  Bible, 
tho  fervor  and  reality  of  his  religious  feelings,  the  manliness  and 

*  Kahop  Bull  obairTis  Ihnt  Ihvra  is  but  tbe  difference  of  n  71111  uid  a  f  lUF 
bttweeo  his  view  mid  the  Solilidiiui,  wiien  yon  eoine  to  the  buttom  of  the 
latter ;  bat  U  it  oot  struige  that  bt  sliou]d  ridicule  the  Liitlieran  bMnuie  be 
dghta  fiercely  for  gvn  (the  opiDion  thnt  hilli  nlonc  vhith  vorkcth  bv  love 
juslifiea),  yet  ^ht  bimsetr  for  711a  (the  opiaiuu  that  (ullh  inaanufh  a*  U 
Worketbby  luve  jiutifleth),  bs  if  the  safety  of  tbe  Cburcb  depended  on  til* 
decinoD.  1  think  if  he  hnd  luughC  with  Lulher  himself  ioKl^ad  uF  certain 
iurrow<initided  dtBeipIca  of  Luther's  sdionl,  be  woidd  bare  been  hrovglit  to 
Me  that  the  Soiifidinn  stntemeDt  was  at  least  as  good  m  bis  own.  If  ^m 
Ma  \n  wrested  into  AotiDOiaiBDiini  more  easily  thnn  qua,  oo  the  otbor  itaoz 
fna  more  reidily  slip*  iato  Judoisoi  tlum  gtue. 

f  Either  the  RoTOBUiat  iir  the  Lutheran  doubtlcfis  may  add  to  his  belief  ot 
BcdeoiptioTi  bj  the  merits  of  Clirist  what  orertbrows  or  ovurshndews  it.  in 
practice.    But  these  practical  blschooda  oud  bereues  do  not  appetr  Id  J|ri ; 

Ttdxema  of  Jiutificatioo ;  let  them  be  huuled  out  and  ezpo»di 
fmoded  with  theorie*  and  oonteutnns  of  fiiitU. 
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IwdcmeM  of  Ilia  EpiHt,  the  vehement  eloqUBDce  with  which  he 
uaails  the  Roinish  practicsl  tkllncies  and  abusca.  He  even  con- 
tenda  vrith  Luther  when  he  lays  too  much  etreis  on  his  SoUfidian 
ilog^na,  the  eicliisiou  of  charily  from  the  ofEce  of  juslifyiog  ;  and 
un  the  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  failh  in  the  elect  preferred 
the  notions  of  Hooker  to  thoec  of  the  earlier  ssBcrtor  nf  fuith.* 
PuhapB  it  oiay  be  objected  to  Luther's  teaching,  that  hedoee  not 
espreffily  enough  distinguish  between  the  ideal  aiitl  iho  aulual, 
lh«  abtttoct  and  the  realized.  Luthc^r  declares,  alter  St.  Paul, 
that  the  outward  law  remains  for  the  outward  man,  is  dead  for 
llin  spiritual  man  ;  but  iu  actual  men  and  women  the  carnal  and 
tpirituftl  exist  together  in  dilleicnt  proportions.  If  any  Christian 
m  the  faeo  of  the  earth  should  apply  to  himself  without  reserve 
wfakt  St.  Paul  and  what  Luther  say  of  the  spiritual  man,  he 
vill  fail  iuio  spiritual  error  of  the  deepest  kind.  There  have 
Wn  6*e»t  disputes  whether  St.  Paul  in  the  viii""  chapter  of  Ro- 
maaa,  and  in  Ualatinns  v.  19,  refers  to  the  state  of  the  justified 
or  the  UDJuxtilied.  The  disputants  never  eeemod  to  ask  ihera- 
idm  whether  it  appeared  on  the  face  of  St.  Paul's  teaching, 
that  he  divided  the  world  luto  the  justified  and  unjustified,  tlie 
legeoerate  and  unregeDcrale,  as  the  shepherd  dividcth  the  sheep 
from  the  gnats,  after  the  manner  ol'  modern  echooU,  But  surely 
to  lappoMi  that  in  describing  those  contests  between  the  tlesh 
tnd  the  apirit,  he  spoke  of  the  absolutely  unjustified,  of  persons 
ia  the  main  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  uf  them  exclusively, 
ii  further  trom  the  truth  than  Luther's  interpretation,  namely, 
that  the  desires  of  the  flesh  will  remain  even  iu  those  who  are 
bclieveni  unto  salvation,  and  for  the  most  part  are  walking  in  the 
light.  There  waa  a  lendeiicy  in  his  time  to  understand  fleshly 
desret  of  sensuality  alone.  Ho  set  himself  to  combat  this  notion 
uiA  to  show,  that  though  one  set  of  vices  might  be  wholly  kept 
ilown  in  this  life,  tlie  flesh  was  never  wholly  subdued.  Again  in 
Luther's  language,  copied  from  the  Scripture,  the  Jlesh  sometimei. 
K  to  he  understooil  in  a  neutral  sense,  and  mean.s  the  sum  of  out> 
«ard  tilings — thnt  "other  kingdom"  distinct  from  the  kingdom 


*  Knuaiut,  V.  p.  SS&.  Qu  vie' 
rfuelon,  Rcinains.  V,  p.  621 — in  I 
«T— <m  Donne,  p,  91— on  Lutbei'i 
■,  p.  4M — on  Thi  PilffHn'i 


'>  ou  tliii  iubjeet  are  given  in  !iii  note  ui 
lie  nutei  oii  n  Seruian  uf  Uu(k«r's,  lli.  [ 
Tab't  T^lk.  lb.  p.  209— on  A  Hi.riiUf' 
Pragmt,  p.  3B'i — aod  io  liU  E«aj  a 
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of  gracQ.  This  'way  of  speaking  oflended  RomaniflU,  i 
bent  oil  exalting  tho  outwari).  They  Nught  to  christen  Ihs 
whole  visible  creation,  and  I  ihiiik  they  introduced  flesh  and 
blood  too  much  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Those  were  practical  poinlB,  though  they  seemed  to  bo  theory, 
and  Luther's  sins  against  Home  'were  of  a  practical  description. 
His  rationale  of  grace  never  mode  CalboUa  divines  hie  fierce  oppo- 
nents. As  ibr  the  "  heroic  niaaV  rhetorical  atrocities,  hia  "tiger 
lilies"  of  speech,  as  my  Fattier  called  them,  they  are  all  capable 
of  an  innocent  meaning  at  least :  they  are  but  "sheep  in  'wolves' 
clothing,"  silly  sheep  enough  perhaps,  yet  harmless  to  the  per- 
eous  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  'who  took  them  as  they  'Were 
meant,  knowing  the  speaker's  mind  at  large.  Now,  adversaries 
of  Lutheranism  take  up  these  spent  rockets,  and  fling  them  into 
tile  arena  of  religious  contention  ! — of  course  they  look  black  and 
nnell  sulphureously.  What  makes  the  host  of  Catholic  divines  a 
best  of  enemies  to  Luther,  is  his  enmity  to  the  medieval  Church 
lystem  with  all  the  net-work  and  ramification  of  doctrine  devel- 
oped for  the  temporal  advantage  of  the  clergy — all  the  branchery 
of  mystic  beliefs  and  superstitious  practices,  works,  vows,  reli- 
gious abstinences,  self-tortures,  which  supported, — all  the  nium- 
ineries  rehearsed  by  Hans  Saclis  in  his  Nachtigall,  which  adorned, 
this  clerical  polity — his  determination  that  men  should  read  the 
Word  of  God  itself,  though  with  every  help  to  the  understanding 
of  it — his  determination,  powerfully  carried  out,  to  simplify  the 
mxxss  of  the  smtl  to  God, — not  to  make  the  narrow  a  broad 
way,  as,  in  common  with  St.  Paul,  he  is  ialsely  reported,  but  a 
-rtraight  and  short  passage,  thnugh  a  passage  through  which  r 
man  c^]uld  E<|ueeze  the  bloated  body  of  licentiousness — ^to  biLtl«r 
Aiwn  for  as  many  as  possible  that  labyrinth  of  priestly  salvatiotu 
in  tho  mazy  windings  of  which  the  timid  and  tender-eoiucieneed 
wander  wear}-  and  distresGcd,  while  for  the  worldhng  and  care- 
less liver  there  hes  a  primrose  path  outside  its  gloomy  walls, 
through  which,  if  he  will  pny  for  salvation,  he  may  eaunter 
Jileassntly  to  a  botler  world  ;  with  many  a  short  cul,  Buch  i 
Milton  de»cribej,»  and  which  my  Father,  when  he  visited  S 


"Aud  Itcy,  who  to  be  sure  of  PuKdiae, 
Dying,  put  on  liie  weeds  of  Domimek, 
Or  in  Franeiuan  thiok  to  pan  disused.' 

ror.  Lwt,  B.ih.' 
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Cntholic  cotmtricH  1 
a  church,  which  is  rather 


HBw,    aa  other  mjaiirnera  iu  Horn: 

™  inawti,  lo  Ih!  actually  provided  by  or 
tuu  tnnuti  all  i/Ungi  to  all  men. 

It  IH  for  these  things  that  staunch  "Catholics"  hate,  for  thcsu 
lhiitg«  that  my  Father  loved  and  honored,  Luther's  name.  The 
Lutbenui  Church  has  not  prospered  well.  Bitt  how  woulil  C'hris- 
loidom  have  fared  without  a  Luther  ? — what  would  Homo  have 
duDB  and  dnred  but  for  the  Ocean  of  the  Reformed  that  nmnils 
her  ?  Ltilher  lives  yet, — not  so  beneHeially  in  the  Lutheran 
Chureh  as  out  of  it, — an  anlafronist  spirit  to  Rome,  and  a  purify- 

[      tug  and  preserving  xpirit  in  Christendom  at  Urge* 

I  do  not  deny  hut  that  the  Romish  system,  with  ila  low  checks 
uul  Mwrse  iucentivef^,  may  have  some  special  cflect  in  moralizing 
Ibp  Poor,  while  Protestantism,  excopt  as  Methoilism,  m  apt  lo  fly 
above  them,  or  to  ileet  before  them,  like  a  cold  and  fornjlcss 
tapof.  Pa|;ani«m  was  more  effectual  upon  the  minds  of  the 
utny  than  Platonism ;  Judaism  or  self-salvation  by  outward 
*orl«will  reslrain  a  few  who  care  not  for  Pauline  doctrine: 
Boutanism  did  more  for  some  than  the  disciphne  of  the  Church. 
Severthelesa  whatever  is  tho  purest,  highest  and  most  spiritual 
Iinn  of  faitli.  to  lluil  must  men  he  raised  up  if  possible,  Make  them 
but  spiritnal  enough  to  einbiooc  it,  and  there  will  be  uo  lack  of 

•  After  ilcseribing  tie  Papsiij,  or  "  the  Papal  Hjersrchy,  wlili:lj  ie.  in 
tnitk,  Uii'  ilitslvd  rope,"  as  "a  power  ia  the  Chrietina  Churcli.  nliich,  in 
IU  uuiM  (>r  llirist.  aiuj  Bt  onoe  preleDdlng  sad  usurping  bia  aiithnrit;,  i> 
•riUnuiticAllT  tabvfrelre  of  the  csscotiHl  and  diatitiguisliiug  charactera 
ml  purpiHn  i<t  llu  Chriitian  Church,"  my  Father,  in  his  Cliurck  <md  Stalt. 
|ir»'Mili  III  aav:  "It  is  my  full  coarictioD,  that  the  rites  and  doi^riDn. 
:  -'tdrnda  of  tho  Kunum  CathohoB,  could  we  separate  them 
I  iitio^  ingrvdiente  inuibiDed  with,  tuid  the  use  iiuuld  «t  \Xraa. 
r;,l  Monwlukes  of  llie  Romish  nionarohy,  for  the  suppurt  of 
Pupal  liidrardiyi  wouhl  avitlicr  have  broU);1it  DlHiut.  nor 
"     """  .  the  wnviiUive  B.^pnrfttimi  un.lcr  Li-,  X.     N,n  ,  I  Ut 


^nacocETH-t^ 


■M  rill—,  at  a.  Mall  J  W 

4^fai««feHHnkMfa«faciit»Mt.    Sf  FkOer  ItioMlf 

haj  fcHt  «fc  „ii|,r In  ^fc  te  ptujaiad- 

r  tf  ■tfiBM  .•  i  WbMt  W  bM  *M  kHMdf  hum  wUh 


~  MM.*  «l  tknk>  k  •  mM>  to  oU  QMa 


todi  ■«  tfat  Dr.  X[*M  nt  •*«^^ipp*  »>  W  m  MMi. 

pMHwaf  Mr.  Cte^h'k  ««iii^  to  tk>  Ftao  •<  Oa  ^br.    Mr.  CkrlylA 

wifaMi— eth  ■Li»MiBmiii»h«Apimi»«ofc*titwi'fc»*Byi4g^ 

Hf«l  »J  lAetan  trihBt*  (»t  lit  JffwrfrH  fii  i.  wj.  ..  pp_  l-B^     O*  qoMW 


[  BUM  ncr  «iBt  M  nalail  ■t'^ :  I  all  Vm  •■  Uw 
■  I  k>T«  ««s.  afttr  trU  a»i^  (nul  b<  tU*  wwU 
■d'  Bol  taj  Atmr  Uari*  a>v  tr«i«g  ombr  Ike  nml 
.  «ba  W  kd  dnnk  tlot  -(wlot  Ortwa 


ilnng.— Bu  wbv  kikk  all  tbu  <te»«ror  (.(liiuMnl    I 

I  tM,  Mi  rtfaiiag  to  tbc  pungc  >■  71*  Ariar,  Hal  I  Iwn  mktakw 

■-- -  V«irrdipo»,-Mrio«Jym»ii*for-«r.CVlTlc-«ii     "    "  ' 

inNir.    Bui  U*  ibmUIcc  i*  no  aiiwepurt  of  mj-  tTi 
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ud  lelt  thus  at  the  same  period  when  he  was  ardently  defending 
Christianity  among  the  Gei  mans  against  those  whom  he  deemed 
undoubtedly  its  opponents.*  The  truth  was  that  he  never  be- 
held in  Kant  the  foe  of  Christianity ;  he  kept  his  eye  on  the 
great  characteristic  parts  of  Kant*s  teaching,  and  these,  he  main- 
tained, might  be  brought  to  the  service  of  Christianity,  as  far  as 
they  went,;  might  strengthen  the  faith  by  purifying  it  and  bring- 
ing it  into  coincidence  with  reason.  They  who  pronounce  the 
writings  of  this  great  genius  directly  and  positively  adverse  to  pure 
religion,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  but  setting  their  judgment 
of  what  Christianity,  historical  as  well  as  ideal,  is  and  involves, 
of  what  Kant's  doctrine  is  and  involves,  against  my  Father ;  they 
can  not  accuse  him  of  supporting  a  system  of  infidelity  without 
first  begging  the  question  against  him  on  both  points.     Kant  is 

know  not  whether  any  man  holds  them  all,  but  tbc  spirit  of  cxclusiveDcss  in 
tLe  religious  partisan  has  maintained  erery  one  of  them,  and  earnestly  too. 
Mr.  j^lnnrice's  remark,  in  his  Boyh  Lectureit,  on  one  strong  point  in  Mr. 
Carlylc's  writings,  the  sense  they  exhibit  of  an  Aljdolute  Will  and  the  ne- 
(«=wity  of  ah»*>lute  submission  to  it  on  the  part  of  man,  which  they  bring 
oat  with  special  force  in  a  practical  way,  is  an  instance  of  thiit  p<>wer  of  ree- 
ogoixing  the  substance  of  religion  wherever  it  Im?,  ami  under  whatever  form, 
whidi  is  so  cliaract eristic  of  his  own  genius. 

■  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Parry,  printed  by  Dr.  Carlyon  in 
liis  recollections  of  my  Father  in  Germany. 

•*  Eichorn,  one  of  the  principal  theologists  in  Germany,  and  a  lecturer 
here,  seems,  from  all  accounts,  to  be  doin/  his  utmost  to  destroy  the  evi 
dences  on  which  we  ground  our  belief.  He  is  a  gtxwl  man  and  extremely 
charitable,  but  this  attempt  speaks  neither  for  his  head  nor  for  his  heart 
Ci>leridge,  an  able  vindicator  of  these  important  truths,  is  well  aet^uainted 
with  Eichorn,  but  this  latter  is  a  coward,  who  dreads  his  arguments  and 
his  presence.  Even  atheism  is  not  altf>gother  unfashionable  here,  in  the 
hiafher,  and  sometimes  among  the  lower  classes  of  society.  The  priests  are 
g^nfrally  weak  and  ignorant  men,  who  pay  little  attention  to  their  flocks, 
St  least,  out  of  the  pulpit.  They  are,  however,  paid  batily.  I  have  twice 
mentioned  Coleridge,  and  much  wish  you  were  acquainted  with  him.  It  is 
very  delightful  to  hear  him  sonictiincs  discourse  on  rclij^ious  tK)pic«  for  an 
hoii-  tojjcther.  His  fervor  is  particularly  agreeable  when  contrasted  with 
the  diilling  speculations  of  the  German  philosophers.  I  have  had  oi'casion 
t"  i»ee  these  successively  abandon  all  tlicir  strongholds  when  he  brought  to 
the  attack  his  arguments  and  his  philosophy."  {Early  Ytars  and  Late 
hfefAleetion*,  pp.  100-101.) 

Dr.  Carlyon  himself,  in  my  opinion,  niisundcistood  my  Father  in  many 
tiiings,  as  he  misunderstood  some  of  his  favorite  authors :  but  I  am  obli«ro«* 
tobim  for  his  testimony  on  ihia  fMnnt. 
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called  an  Atheist :  yet  who  but  he  oTerthrew  the  grand  atheist 
ica!  ,arguineut  of  Hume  ?  he  is  caUed  a  Pantheist,  yet  he  it  was 
who  first  discovered  and  clearly  stated  the  fundamental  error  in 
the  Pantheistic  system  of  Spinoza  :  others  had  abused  it  as  im* 
pious  ;  he  alone  proved  it  to  be  irrational.* 

Every  thing  that  the  Germans  teach  requires  to  be  substantiated 
by  the  English  mind,  to  be  enlivened  and  spiritualized.  They 
are  analyzers, — all,  more  or  less,  what  Kant  was  pre-eminently, 
AUes-zermalmerulern — shatterers  to  pieces.  But  this  process  is 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  what  is  sound — a 
necessary  work  toward  pure  religion.  They  can  overthrow  per- 
manently only  what  is  ready  to  fall,  or  incapable  by  its  nature 
of  re-construction.  They  can  not  extinguish  the  spiritual  in- 
stincts of  mankind,  or  blot  out  the  records  of  history.  The 
draining  of  marshes  will  never  render  a  country  dry  and  barren, 
while  there  are  yet  springs  in  the  mountains  whence  clear  streams 
may  flow.  If  Germans  disbelieve,  it  is  not  from  their  activity 
of  intellect ;  their  clear  searching  glances  ;  it  is  more  from  what 
they  leave  undone  than  from  what  they  do  ;  from  what  they  have 
not  than  from  what  they  possess.     Some  of  their  marked  writers 

♦  "  Zimmermimn,"  says  Dr.  Carlyon,  "  gave  us  his  opinion  freely  of  Eiint*s 
philosophy,  aiid  no  one  could  have  more  cordially  reprobated  its  general 
t<>ndeucy.  After  nmiataiuiug,  as  Kaut  has  doue,  that  the  existence  of  a  Ood 
can  never  be  proved ;  to  what  purpose,  asked  Z.  is  it  to  tell  the  world  that 
the  best  apgumciit  which  can  be  adduced  in  its  favor  is  this  very  impossi- 
bility of  proving  it?  The  generality  of  mankiud,  he  said,  would  recollect 
the  ))088ibility,  but  forget  the  inference.**  Dr.  C.  adds,  "  Coleridge  attended 
to  wliat  he  said,  without  showing  any  desire  to  defend  the  Philosopher  of 
KontgAburg  on  this  occasion." 

My  Father  perhaps  thought  it  good  economy  to  save  his  breath  on  t^al 
occafioriy  and  to  judge  from  the  comments  upon  his  writings  of  some  who 
were  present,  very  wisely.  But  I  think  I  know  what  he  would  have  said 
to  tliis  smart  sliallow  objection  of  Zimmcrmann's,  that  if  good  for  any  thing 
it  is  good  against  every  philosophical  and  religious  argument  that  ever  was 
published  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  reasoning  tliat  may  not  be  made 
false  and  injurious  by  being  cut  in  half?  Tliat  treatise  of  Kant*8  was  ad- 
dresHcd  and  adapted  to  students,  and,  if  students  had  not  misrepresented  it 
the  world  would  not  have  misunderstood  it.  So  it  is  with  the  teaching  of 
Luthor !  the  simple  hearers,  who  expect  tluit  the  teacher  will  bring  forth 
wluit  is  true  rather  thmi  what  is  false,  what  accords  with  their  m<Hral  ideas 
rather  tliim  wlutt  contradicts  them,  these  found  him  scriptural  enou^  I 
€Jate  Bay.  It  was  the  systematic  divines,  the  Romish  and  H/>mmi^^ffif»g 
MopbistvrB,  that  turned  liis  commentary  into  Antinomiiuiisui. 
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It  that  imaguiative  power, — so  neoossar^  in  reli^M 


md  j,.dg< 


iubifc 


IB  who  knew 
t  liret  fruils, 


kiKin, — which  briii^  I  lie  r 
will  refcrciicc  lo  the  wlmli:. 

Mr.  Antiur  Hallnm,  wlin«e  llemaim 
hiiu  not  wilU  (let;])  rogKl  thiit  ihcy  are 
mil  comintrni-'ctnciitB,  has  said  un  this 

tale  lo  espKsti  my  nanvicition,  that  tiie  «piril  of  the  critical  |ibt- 
(•auphf,  as  seen  by  its  fniita  in  all  the  mmiricalinns  of  art,  liter- 
aiuTB,  and  morality,  ia  as  much  more  dangttrou^  than  the  qtirit 
of  iBcciiniiical  ])Uil(jBopliy,  as  it  in  fairer  in  appoaritnuo,  and  moro 
Npable  ofalliiuice  with  our  natural  lechngrs  of  enthuainetii  and 
delight.  Il8  dangerous  tendency  is  Iliis,  that  it  perverts  those 
wry  mindB.  wliose  otlico  it  was  to  resist  the  jwrveree  impidses 
ef  Mciety.  ntid  lo  proclaim  trnlli  uuder  the  dominion  of  fuI«elic)od." 
The  dttJereneo  bctwuun  the  critical  and  ihs  mechanical  phitos- 
ophy  in  this,  that  ttie  Inltcr  is  ini^ongruouB  and  inconsonant  with 
Qbnetianity  ;  while  the  former  (as  iiir  as  it  goes)  is  ca])able  of 
flowing  along  with  it  in  one  channel  and  ttven  blending  with  it 
iauue  alreaiii,  as  I  contend  that  it  does  in  the  Christian  philos- 
uphy  of  my  I-'atlier.  The  latter  blmits  the  reiigioua  suscopti- 
ti^ilMfl — perverts  the  habits  of  thought — euppresses  the  inward 
fin)  which,  at  the  iinpnlso  of  the  external  revelation,  springs  up- 
ward inla  a  living  llame,  as  the  flint  draws  the  hidden  fire  from 
Ibo  rook-  Bnt  tlie  critical  philosophy  cultivatMS  the  moral  sense 
while  it  clears  the  eye  of  reason  ;  its  jiositions  are  compatible 
with  every  spiriinai  trnlh,  and  to  the  spiritual  are  spirilnal 
thsmsulveii.     U  is  like  the  highest  poetry — like  thn  jioetry  of  Hit. 

*  TUmaint  in  Vntt  and  Prom.  p.  189.  I  think  that  Mr.  A.  HnlUm 
Bii^it  pcrhap*  bnvii  niixtiBvd  his  opinion  or  tbu  Critical  Pliiliwiphy,  hod  lis 
Iiied  iiul  lIuHiglit  longer.  As  n  mltitUiitt  for  ChritUsoity  it  ia  in<kt!d  but 
*  beautiful  aJwikiw  ;  uiiita  tiie  twu  sntl  it  licuuiiK^  subatnutiaL  A  roUly 
Kndiios  i^stem  cnu  bo  injurinus  to  Done  but  thiwe  who  arc  uihIduv  alrimly 
■ail  sd-ipt  It  >«  a  goodly  elimk  fur  tbtir  own  biu-«  wid  Iiiiluuiis  bcnrt-iiiib«- 
U.t  lliMTB  will  «»cr  be  in  llio  world  liorii  Mppbunicinue.  reUigiiuiB.  Paibui- 
Uinipiits,  Anliiiotuiaui.  JiuUiEors,  wlui  will  linve  systema  that  suit  their 
Ivliii^  Bui  UttK  lyatcois  are  posilivvlj  tnUc,  and  tend  to  corrupt  tba 
linvt '.  ttbil«  tb«  CritioU  pk^maphii,  cuDsidered  apikrl  f^inn  (be  religious 
..|iL.ii.>ji5  I'f  Kiinl  and  mnn  of  hi*  roUowcra.  has  never  yi!t  b*™  prov«t  so 

"  uiid  suorcbiti^  ari^iiuvnli.  See  renturbaiii  tlie  J/fniiun  ni'ttj 
I  ii.  [>p.  7»a-80U,  on  injintieedoneloGernmnwritei'sby  porty 

. :  I  V  no^muntcd  witli  their  writings,  wbose  irrulevant  tae  t^f 
■I  fw  WBfitliHw*  tf  MiMT  antwMbed  m' 
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Wordnrofftli,  not  misicB  rs^L  jbsksl  jcm  ^osmalie  dhinity,  but 
cognate  with  it  and  hujsyjcxasL'j  €i:*<QinxUTe.* 

Let  it  be  uoders3oc«i.  brm^x^-.  ihai  hr  linr  •  ri^fioal  phUosopktf^ 
I  mean  the  reallT  critic  vs^~  pan  cc  Kajbt's  1earhin|r. — all  his 
purely  philosophical  azyi  iXjeca|ihpMau  4kvtniM«.  which  have  a 
most  important  hearatf  co  R^ljsic4i$  liclief  m  postrriofi,  bat  do 
nut  treat  of  it  diiectlT— oc  which  the  bulk  of  his  works  consist. 
I  speak  particularij  of  hk  Jjosnc^  PrUesomrma  to  evrry  future 
Sffsiem  itf'  Jlrt^piusdcf.  Critique  €»ftke  Pure  Beasim  (his  great- 
est production).  Critiqufs  of  the  Judstmemt  amd  of  the  Practical 
Reason^  Only  possiUe  sroumi  of  proof  for  demonstrating  the 
Existence  of  God^  and  yietaphysical  Elements  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. I  do  not  speak  of  his  Rdision  tcithin  the  bounds  of 
pure  Reason  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  that  work  really  conflicts 
with  all  outward  Revelation  and  Historic^  Christianity.  The 
treatise  just  mentioned. — ^which  forms  scarcely  more  than  a  ibur 
or  five-and- twentieth  part  of  the  author*s  whole  writings,  though 
in  the  minds  of  some  persons  it  seems  to  form  the  whole— con- 
tains an  application  of  the  critical  philosophy,  which  many,  who 
embrace  the  philosophy  itself,  may  and  do  reject — ^which  cer- 
tainly my  Father  never  adopted.  His  argument  in  the  first  Lay 
Sermon  ou  miracles  supposes  the  historical  truth  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  the  admiration  he  expresses  of  the 
treatise  above-mentioned  refers  not  to  any  portion  of  it,  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  substance  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  but  to 
that  part  only  which  serves  to  place  it  in  more  complete  accord- 
ance with  Practical  Reason  (the  moral-intelligential  mind),  than 
the  primitive  or  mediaeval  conceptions.  The  general  character 
and  aim  of  the  critical  philosophy  has  been  described  by  my  Fa- 
ther, when  he  speaks  of  "  that  logical  ngonutdfla  dontifiaatmti^^ 
that  critique  of  the  human  intellect,  which  previously  to  the 
weighing  and  measuring  of  this  or  that,  begins  by  assaying  the 
weiglits,  measures,  and  scales  themselves  ;  that  fulfilment  of  the 

•  I  do  iu>t  8pcak  here  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Sounets,  or  parts  of  7%«  Ex' 
our«fo»A  expressly  (''hristinn  and  Ciitholie,  but  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry 
iu  ^«'iioral.  iiieludin^  niueh  of  nil  earlier  date  than  thofie  productions,  in 
\\\\w\\  ft»rnml  roUijion  is  not  apfmrent  but  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
U  "the  npirit  t»f  tlie  whtile."  I  do  not  wiy  »o  mueli  as  this  of  the  Critical 
•»»'»l.»»i»phy.  but  still  I  think  it  has  Ihhhi  evolved  by  Christianity  (that  is,  by 
wttX  spirit  of  tlM^  religion  suri*t>uniHn^  nien*8  minds  as  an  atmosphere) 
INV  x^ilU  \U  lho%»h  bv  itself  it  is  uot  Christianity. 
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beaTen-deseended  nosce  teipsum,  in  respect  to  tne  intellective 
part  of  man,  which  was  commenced  in  a  sort  of  tentative  broad- 
cast way  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Novum  Organum,  and  brought 
to  a  83r8tematic  completion  by  Immanuel  Kant  in  his  Kritik  der 
reinen  Vemunft,  Kritik  der  TIrtheilskraft,  and  Metaphysischr 
AnfangS'grunde  der  Natiirtvi$sen$€liaft.^*^  It  was  of  the  K a  1 1- 
tean  Philosophy  considered  in  this  point  of  view  that  Schiller 
laid,  in  his  correspondence  with  Goethe,  though  its  "  form  shall 
one  day  be  destroyed,  its  foundations  will  not  have  this  destiny 
to  fear ;  for  ever  since  mankind  has  existed,  and  any  reaBou 
among  mankind,  these  same  first  principles  have  been  admitted 
and  on  the  whole  acted  upon.*' 

Mr.  Dequincey  has  spoken  with  horror  of  Kant's  table-talk  in 
fidelity.  What  authority  he  has  for  such  a  horrid  charge  I  know 
not :  he  does  not  write  well  on  personal  points,  though  admira- 
bly always,  when  he  keeps  away  from  the  Marcmma  or  Snake 
Marsh  of  private  anecdote.  This  is  certain,  that  Kant's  disciples 
and  commentators  in  general  are  a  most  silent  and  discreet  set 
of  men  if  their  master  "  planted  his  glory  in  the  grave  and  was 
ambitious  of  rotting  forever."  They  se<Mn  profoundly  ignorant 
of  this  part  of  his  creed.  This  also  is  certain  that  he  has 
amongst  the  admirers  of  his  writings  Churchmen  and  good 
Christians,  who  have  found  a  coincidence  between  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  his  teaching  and  the  ideas  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
together  with  suggestions,  that  throw  light  on  some  of  tlio  dark 
places  of  divinity  by  clearly  exhibiting  the  structure  and  limits: 
of  the  human  mind, — which  enlightens  the  object  by  pouring 
light  into  the  subject.  Is  it  of  no  use  to  religion  to  clear  and  cor- 
rect its  intellectual  form  ?  A  great  deal  of  superstition  may  hold 
a  great  deal  of  spiritual  truth,  as  the  wax  of  the  honeycomb  holdi> 
the  pure  nourishing  honey.  The  honey  may  be  drawn  off  into  a 
glass  basin  ;  and  how  necessary  would  this  be  if  the  comb  were 
not  merely  insipid  and  innutritions  but  unwholesome  or  even  poi- 
Eonous  !  It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  intellectual  error  in 
religion  injures  those  least  who  are  least  intellectual ;  and  hence 
it  is  a  fallacy  to  argue  that  because  men  in  past  times,  or  simple 
Christians  at  all  times,  have  lived  holy  lives  though  their  cree<l 
may  be  challenged  as  in  part  irrational,  tlierefme  contradiction 

•  WorkB.    Leiiisig,  18S9,  vol  it — ^voL  vii.  pp.  1-864.— vol.  viii  pp.  441- 
169. 
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to  the  1&-1P9  af  die  TBwiffwtinifiiig  in  fTimfaiprmI  aitidcs  is  of  ac 

«*naief{iieiiee.  It  is  of  the  more  «?oiiseqiieiiee  th«  deaier-a^ted 
we  becDine :  it  is  one  thine  tti  shot  our  eyes  to  ^kidiood,  and 
f^uit^  axiDther  not  ta  see  it. 

Himt  desxatble  i^  Lt  that  phxlDfiopfar  shooiii  he  iiiepmdcnt  of 
r^iiipoiu  #harkle»  ia  its  opeiatims  in  ovier  that  it  maj  confinn 
reUinofi.  It  i»  eren  a  henedt  to  the  wodiL  however  eiemt  a  lose 
to  him9el£  that  Kant.  with,  his  misktr  powen  <»f  thought  and 
afkalpia.  was  not  relisioiBlT  educated.  Had  he  hcew  brought  up 
a  Chanrhman  he  could  nerer  hare  dirested  himarif  of  dogmatic 
diTinitj ;  he  coald  nerer  hare  giren  the  m  priori  map  of  the  ha* 
man  mind  as  independently  as  he  has  giTen  it ;  and*  if  it  had 
been  \em  independenthr  and  abetractly  giren,  the  o(»ielation  of 
Christianity  with  the  mental  coostitatioa  of  man  coold  neTer 
hare  been  so  erident  as  it  now  is  to  those  who  have  studied  his 
writing,  and  who  know  and  lore  and  leTeie  the  BiUe.  I  dc 
not,  of  comae,  mean  that  mere  spiritoality  interferes  with  specu- 
lative philosophy,  but  only  that  religious  penMMis  are  generally 
siK-h  as  hare  come  early  under  the  sway  of  some  dogmatic  8}'s- 
tern,  which  iios  ernided  their  thoughts  from  the  first ;  nor  do  I 
mean,  that  a  m..  i  dogmatically  educated  may  not  become  a 
^cat  philoMipher :  but  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  religious  phi- 
losophy to  obtain  tl:e  undirected  thoughts  of  a  powerful  investi- 
gator, who  has  considered  the  human  mind  by  its  own  light 
alone  ;  because  thus  the  harmony  of  the  outward  revelation  with 
oiir  internal  confonnatiou  is  most  incontrovertibly  ascertained 
No  forveiit  devotee  of"  the  outward  revelation  could  have  doue 
religion  thJH  partiiuilar  service,  or  shown  how  perfectly  the  re- 
|K;rtH  of  the  mere  intellectual  explorer  in  the  region  of  mental 
inctaphyHics  coincide  with  the  spiritual  believer's  scheme  of 
Ihith  ;  and,  as  on  a  clear  view  of  this  coincidence  all  correctness 
f)l'  reli/^iouH  theory  depends,  they  who  value  such  correctness  ought 
not  to  dcHpim)  the  labors  of  a  subtle  analyst  like  Immanuel  Kant, 
or  deny,  bcli»ro  examination,  that  they  may  be  important  "  con* 
triliulij»nH  to  Catholic  Truth."  There  is  a  maxim  current  among 
ri'li^ionn  JCrdunvcs,  that  ho  who  is  wrong  positively  or  nega- 
tively in  hiH  creed  can  have  no  true  insight  into  any  province  of 
}iM»*««n  thought  connected  with  Morals  and  Heligion.  This  opin- 
d  on  would  bo  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  both,  be- 
tpowore  of  thought  belong  to  some  who,  unhappily  fin 


INTKODfCnOW. 

)  not  devont  or  Bpiritual-inindeil.  Truth  is  ad- 
rmnced  by  tlio  cfinrla  nf  various  luiiids,  aitd  what  aa  irreligioui 
nun  tluovfs  out  may  be  coiivt-rlfl  to  a  iiee  he  lillle  drenmi-'il  of 
W  ttui  religiioua.  Mr.  D(n|uiiiuey  lins  eaid  finely  of  Kant  cuii' 
tiuting  hitn  with  tny  Father:  "  Ho  was  ihc  Gog  and  he  wiu 
the  Ma^og  of  Hunnish  desolation  to  thu  existing  echeioes  of  phi- 
loMphy.  He  prolxjj  them ;  he  showed  the  vanity  of  vanities 
which  hcsiKiied  their  fouDdatioiie. — the  rottenness  below,  the  hol- 
lnwne«  abiive.  Bui  ho  had  no  instincts  of  creation  or  restoration 
within  Ilia  Apollyon  mind  ;  for  he  had  uo  love,  no  faith,  no  uelf- 
distruiil,  nn  humility,  no  child-iike  diwilily;  all  which  qiiolitius 
Iwkutgeil  ecaentially  to  Colerid^re'e  mind,  and  waited  only  tor 
nunhood  and  for  Borrow  to  bring  them  forward,"  It  was  Iw- 
tune  my  Father  hud  these  qualities  that  to  him  the  philosophy 
•f  Kant  was  religion  ;  and,  indeed,  1  think  it  may  he  muinlained, 
thai  although  Kanl'a  process  was  analytic  rather  than  syntheljo, 
■ml  was  occupied  in  clearing  away  rather  than  in  ereeliug.  it 
m  by  no  means  purely  destructive,  hut,  after  the  clearance,  had 
mileriats  enough  lelt  wherewith  to  construet  the  base  of  a  phi- 
Wiphy  coincident  with  a  spiritual  Christianity. 

It  was  afGtmed  by  Hume  that  relip:ion  must  rust  on  faith — thai 
mion  could  not  prove  ila  truth.  This  proposition  was  re-afiirmed 
byKonl,  but  with  an  iittoriy  opposite  iniereuce  from  that  which 
Borne  drew  from  it,  for  /tc  flaw  what  Hume  saw  not,  that  there 
IS  a  power  in  the  human  mind  sufBcient  to  support  and  enhstan- 
tnitc  religion,  apart  from  the  mere  speculative  laculty  :  thiit  spir- 
itual truths  must  have  their  own  specific  evidence  ;  that  if  thoro 
IS  no  absfjliile  demont-tralion  in  ihcso  matU-rs  for  the  mere  under- 
Ftouding.  none  is  needed,  none  would  serve  any  purpose  of  rt'li- 
gion  ;  Ihai  theoretic  reason  has  performed  her  whole  oliico  in 
religious  proof  when  she  has  shown  the  impossibility  of  disprov- 
ing tho  objects  of  failh.  Season  can  not  oblige  us  to  receive, 
ssid  Kant,  more  Ihaii  reason  can  prove.  But  what  mere  Spccu- 
Ulive  Rnasou  can  not  oblige  us  to  receive,  the  Moral  and  Spirit- 
ual  within  ns  may.  This  is  tlic  doclriue  of  the  Aiils  lo  Rejlec- 
lion  ;  I  believe  that  my  Father,  in  his  latter  years,  added  soma- 
thing  to  it.  on  the  subject  of  Ideas,  which  will  appei 
hereafter. 

The  qucatioa/cu'  us  i)  not.  did  Kant  himself  accept  the 
s  his  leaching  overlhiow  or  ioea'li 
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MfWWDCOTKHT. 

Ikklish  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  conBcienrc  ?     If  il  cElabliaha 

e  law  written  in  the  heart  it  will  os^iireilly  etrcngtheti  ihc  out- 

Fward  licTelaiioii,  when  rightly  used.     There  are  some  who  say, 

I  that  God  and  Christ  and  Law  and  Nature  and  Scripture  have  all 

I  (Aoced  rehgiou  on  tho  rnck  of  external  evidence.     The  larp«T  and 

tinger  tliis  rock  can  be  made  to  appear  m  much  the  better.    To 

it  the  whole  slruelure  of  the  faith  upon  it  my  I'ather  uver  held 

~  to  be  a  tnoet  venturous  and  blind  proceeding.     He  held  that 

ben'mth  this  rock  there  is  a  broad  and  deep  foundation,  out  of 

whirth  the  rock  growE  and  with  which  it  coheres  as  one, — that 

thif  Ibundatiou  was  laid  by  the  Creator  himsell^ — that  Hia  voices 

both  as  it  speake  in  the  heart  and  reasonable  mind,  and  na  it  ia 

ft  ntttred  iu  the  Written  Word,  refers  us  lo  internal   evidence  as 

I  ^b^  only  saiisfying  and  adequate  evidence  of  religion  : — that  on 

■  Ihi*  fuimdation,  the  accordance  of  the  Bible  with  our  eptritual 
u  )Kwnti  and  aspirations,  the  internal  coherency  of  the  whole 
^  seh^mo  of  Revelation  within  itself  to  the  eye  of  Kcason  aiid  the 
1  %»rit,  Clirislianity  ever  has  been  and  ever  most  be  snpporled  nnd 
rlBuntained.  They  who  term  external  cvidenco  the  ivck  of  the 
I  Faith,  its  only  secure  foundation,  never  scruple  to  adopt  fTani 
I  those  wliorii  ihey  condemn  as  RationaUsts,  because  they  hold  th« 
I- internal  evidence  indispensable,  ihoughla  and  sentiments  which 
I  they,  with  their  professions,  have  but  little  right  to.  They  make 
I 'tiiemselves  fine  with  borrowed  plumes,  and  talk  of  spiritual  ideas, 
P  instincts,  needs,  aptitudes,  precunfiguralions  of  the  soul  to  r«li- 
I  giou  and  correspondences  of  the  heart  and  spirit  to  doctrine.* 
I  Tliey  say  that  religion  is  to  bo  known  by  its  fruits,  the  nobleness, 
I  the  blessedness,  the  inward  peace  and  beauty  that  it  produces. 

I  '  Mr.  Allieain  hii  Chmri  of  England  rleared/rom  l/ieckarge  of  Schitm, 
I  OTll  Mr.  Archer  Duller  in  Us  Letters  im  Mr.  Nownum's  Jiaay  on  Dtt^op- 
\fitM,  havo  trealcd  in  n  lonrchiDg  nnd  uinatcrly  way  rartoio  portioiu  tii  the 

■  '■rtcrnnl  eritlvncc  agiiiDBt  fiuinuDinn  iu  defeuee  of  our  churcli.  A  man  who 
\  <fl«ar1y  and  leariicdly  acts  forth  historical  records  must  thruw  light  on  tlia 
1>  Ihlth ;  but  DO  ifwd  is  itnne  lo  the  tame  of  rcligtun  by  thau  dMlalintT*^ 
^^iAo  cioilt  DUtwsrd  cvidvoM  wilhout  brining  it  fonrard.  bdiI  vundemu  ths 
Ejtenand  br  int^nal  RVidmoe  wliil«  thcj'  are  presuppoNDg  Ihc  need  niiil  «s- 
KatanMofil  ia  Ihvir  whole  nr^'uinent;  whu  Iwk  one  way  auJ  row  anrithcr* 
Khw  rave  at  Ralinaalltm  while  they  are  picking  licr  pocket,  ooi]  jiimbin  lo- 
R^tfher  whittcTcr  is  ni'wt  «pcirioiis  in  diflcrcDt  BystciDs,  without  regard  to 
MBBrittfOPy.  Thh  kind  at  wriliii);  pleHSE'S  the  mob  nf  the  would-be  ortbodol 
Katbtf  Jfaforilariatu  ;  but  it  is  oC  !io  service  to  rcti^iaa. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Sow  if  these  deep  ideas,  these  harmonios  of  the  hiimfkn  eiiiiil 
with  objeets  of  iailh.  preseriW  by  the  Written  Word  mid  Trndi' 
"ion,  MiBi,  must  not  llicif  lie  Ihe  rook  thnt  unrferliiw  the  stniptiivr 
nl  vitcrnat  eviilencf  and  Biiltslnn tinted  it  )  Can  we  think  thai  i1 
M  in  the  power  of  any  appearnnce  to  the  outward  Bcn»e,  nuv 
rtnon  or  voice,  to  implant  the  ideas  of  God  or  of  any  spiritual  fu- 
tiily  T  Can  these  oiilw&T(l  eigiu  <lo  nioro  than  excite  it  ?  Maiii- 
tuDcrs  of  exlenial  evidence,  as  ffie  rock  "I"  the  faith,  insist  thiil 
wli<Eioii  miut  litst  be  proved  hisloriaally,  and  then  brought  honit: 
lu  tl»e  heart  by  its  intcrual  morita.  It  uaver  can  be  proved  his- 
loricatly  uniess,  as  a  whole,  it  be  ideally  true,  and  if  the  power  nC 
ideas  within  us  show  it  to  be  such,  this  mu»t  be  the  deepest  anil 
•nly  sufficient  proof  of  lie  reiility.  To  soy  that  Reason  and  tliB 
Uora)  Sense  may  speak,  but  only  alter  outward  evidence  hae  hern 
BiTwi  to  tlie  Understaiidiiig,  is  to  aiinul  iha  very  being  of  Rensxii 
Fur  that  is  a  spiritual  eyit  analogous  to  the  bodily  one-  What 
thould  we  say  of  an  eye  that  could  not  be  sure  whether  a  pariic- 
alar  ahjcct  was  black  or  blue,  round  or  nquare.  till  it  was  iteclateil 
1*  be  10  by  authority  '.  Should  wc  nut  say  that  it  had  no  powt>r 
ef  Eight  at  all  f  Let  the  inaintainera  of  external  evidence  and 
historical  proof  guard  this  rock  and  make  as  much  of  it  as  they 
lei  them  not  cry  out  atigrily  against  those  who  seek  to 
iiobe  and  examine  it ;  for  assuredly  if  it  will  not  bear  tho  haiit- 
of  all  the  Inquisitors  in.  Christendom  it  is  no  true  p^'anitc 
mmbly  saudsUinu.  Xloubtlcss  religion,  as  far  as  it  is  onl- 
history,  and  involves  lads  and  events,  niusl  bo  outwardly 
prored  aiid  attested  :  hut  how  iosipiiGeant  would  be  the  mere 
historical  and  outward  part  of  religion,  how  unmeaning  and 
empty,  if  it  were  nutyt//(!i/ and  quickened  by  spiritual  ideos.which 
autwanl  evidence  cau  prove  ;  which  must  be  seen  by  the  eycji 
apirit  within  us ;  must  be  embraced  by  the  uill  not  blind 
paaeively  received  !  Mr.  Archer  Bulkr  in  his  Letters  on 
>pmeut,  observea ;  "A  man  «ho  should  aliLd  to  discard 
lied  testimoiuea,  and  to  prove  the  divinitv  ol  Christ 
Doctrine  of  tho  Trinity  exclusively  by  interna!  reaaoLi 
be  a  mtionalist,  though  his  cont^liision  be  not  a  negative 
porilive  di^Tnatic  truth  '  Here  the  nii8cmpIo\meiiI 
,  in  which  the  formal  nature  of  rational i^ni  had  just  bti  ri 
Ui  eoiisist,*  is  assumed,  and  'ne  are  told  that  ratioiinbsm 
!«/■  rallonalisni  is  the  undue  Emp\u5T(\tv\,  o\  w 
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^  the  ILteaycdiiur 
jxemai  ubi  jiumm.  die 
diac  Jess  die  :<a£SQuii. — lopiied  to 
ninuimr  netrciBty  it  initfouftL  ^w^uaatxt  in 
'rertainiy  je  wiiu  ^mmiki  xtsa£rr£  xil 
•T«!SfM£i  Tl^vfMismwt.  wQuiti  b«  jzaisunai.  ami  migrafHiAl  tt>  God 
w!U]  iias  ^▼'HL  dufsi :  Jac  du*  doiteKmr  xa  Mtaw,  tiias  W  tlie 
disac  wixiim.  is  iluotf  we  ixblt  pi»ci£Lv«  cbeir  :nnJi.  is-  no  mwrm- 
oiijyimsu:  Jt  :?Ri£iuiL  jr  <f vaaaiiiL  jr  d&t  ofKioeiiee  at'  tin"r.Fi.  Faitli- 
ie^  dir  racier  ire  diey.  wba  ziusCztbgc  ^p^"****  evii&BDce  sad  aeek 
^nsierauiy  ^e  rf^crenuiL  .  Jaw  oiu&c  rhiiv  wane  cfair  ^izxfiiaL  Bund, 
wim-a  ien  -viiar  :t  ix-iievis  Jiiu.  mmvs  ia  what  ic  is  ttiKda^ ! 
r!ie  irie^aua  :£-  du^N  Coa  ^^n^caai  aesbmuBv  hm  xtseifc*  or  pcinct* 
jift^v  imi  prmaHv  acure  die  ancft  «if  Bewariim  ?  Tke  ''la- 
:iDiiiLi23iL *  ii  J];,  j:  4..  -ler  jtsi^tis  lu  aucwaoi  CBadimHtT  ami  imter- 
au^  ■fv^ifiBif^  uiieDcsueac  dubrtiuns  ol  tiu  uBmeCM.  a£  maa  : 
iie  .>uiiirt*L7if«i  di^~  "^he  ijruer  3ijj£C  piQve  nriiffiuiia  tm^  so  fikrat 
IT  .s  ai^KCUEzeal  xati  Iwcttl .  the  juter  utusc  tfviiiiiatfe  ic  «  iu  as 
:c  ji  ipinraal  dnii  aieo^  vucwianl  eviiomiw  «aa  ^^ppij  onir  to 
die  jatwTirfi  e7>HLu  ar  ippeti£ani.-e.  ^oii  chiSi>  ^Lpart  iKoaa  dbie  ideas 
•)C  wojL* ii  .T  J^  die  5V'iiiQvu  •:iimd  aeTer  cuoedoifit  Jit  arocte  olf  le- 
.1:1X11.  Fje  jiiLy  v;£njL*e  vif  ^^Ltsenul  ^araQtmiBV  wtfik  Rspect  ti»  tbe 
fpinruil  sib«sraa.ce  »rt:  die  iiLia,  jl  mr  Ficaer**  ww.  wa»  that  <if 
ex-Tcntr  X3fi  < tijltuut  n^e  aiett;Sv  woicit  w  tzw  witf  jnffidml  exi 


.t  •lit*    ot-iitini.'^  ^^c  iuLJ.'     juftO'iisiii:^!  in  'iin!  af  dM  7V*et»  ntrtkt 

-rn»  nrii  nali^rai  .s  j£j  ^.'Q«;ntl  4  :*ini  as  rmptKCr  or  pti«umpdut>  wilk 
^iiit'ii  :iiiii««<:  .«:  ;:<.  ^MnuufulT  iiienciiii^i  >^/w  I  dkiaJt.  tiktf  a  muB  ess  Iw 
rulrj  ic  till:*  -^rr-'r  ••1x1^  ia  thii^  ▼:»▼ :  3tf  var  ^sk  'Mr  a.  ki^ oC  waMBK  is 
jcirx.uil  smn^r^  -irNi.fii  ir^  iiii&pcr*^cruftCtf  V;  wil4l  iDacC<r»;  W  smj  wk  for 
>iftir^'-*  J  \c-irjL  Tr'i  c  .'t  *5*iriruaL  vyri»::i*!i^  jr  srucvani  «vufcaK««<r  tKit  to 
•vhi.-ii  tj«*  rcir::  -r::Iiiii  .•an  al.-oti  b«ir  v.cavs*:  bixfi  I  Ne&v«.  tint  tint 
•ji^r-^  ^  lit  T'tJ^i  •!>•  irn..'tf  ?  r  titi  r»f."vT:£ii  u  .'C  w?u»A  w^  aw  »}t  KjohJ  to 
li"^-!  1  *;ii£.r!^c:  r-atf*  c  :  <«-.-  n«ilT.  toiic  <uifi«.nHtii:  r«&!».>a  ^'^tkenMcpCm  of 
uty  7>*iizri*  ns  ir'i'v^  'ran  srf T>^r  S;  ^;im«i  ^xtHn&nailhr :  tkiS  lis  imitrmmm 
^uarrutT'T,  in*^^  -c  zlt  r»rii;r"u»  iu-iili::***  4:»v«a  a»  br  *mr  3UBr«  <M^sbt  to 

*f  '»  r  i*  «»*^  .'.*  F^.t.  Hjtt^  ^t-aCiin*  :i  v-nr  ctJ^Air  vi^w  »rf  tlw  lafcfKt 
j»  it  r-.f^     Hrf  ainintaii*  "JlmZ  zhti  Tathim  iwvvt  jonplT  r«jiMttd 
MKOfiem  Zeachair9  bar^  tixA,  Iwtk  ia  the  £S(f{fc  Cftundk  and 
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and  the  mattn        T 


«  oril. — »t  anee  the  ground  thiit  BupporiB  it  anil 
9t  wiiiHi  It  h  fuTiiH><l.  Tiic  Incarnatinn  ami  Aloiicineiit  he  tiu- 
litrred  [a  be  hoth  spiritual  faels.  eternal  and  iiicomjirchcnBihle, 
and  also  events  that  caxiic  to  pass  in  the  outward  vrorld  of'  Time  ; 
he  l«licvei)  thcrelbre,  that  in  the  proof  of  both,  external  and  iii- 
tmial  evidence  must  work  tofreiher,  btit  that  the  work  of  the 
but  it  the  deeper  and  more  cs»cntial.  Before  the  publication  of 
Ifae  Giwpcl  no  man  eould  have  discovered  that  the  Son  of  God 
«u  to  come  in  the  flpsh  ;  nerertlieless  it  is  ruamn  and  the  spirit 
that  hag,  in  one  sense,  t)uncn  to  men  those  deep  trutlis  of  leli- 
gino,  the  Itedemption  of  mankind,  the  Bivinity  of  the  Hcdecmer. 
and  the  Tri-miily  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Outward  ap- 
pearances have  led  men  to  the  knowledge  of  tiiera.  hut  the  rec- 
nenition  itself,  which  conetitutes  Kaviii^  faith,  is  from  within. 
To  this  riifionalutn  Profeeeor  Buller  himwlf  draws  very  nigh 
when  he  says,  that  "  the  fundamental  error"  (of  Mr.  N.'a  M-hoIe 
Dc»Glopraent  ayBtem)  "  consists  in  this  very  thinj .  that  it  con- 
(wvw  Christianity  is  lo  he  invertigated  a«  a  mere  succcfEian  of 
hiirtorieal  events  in  order  to  detemilnu  faith,"  "  Thin."  he  saj-a, 
"ii  lo  eonfound  the  knowWgo  of  Chureh  history  as  a  sucecssion 
oferentB,  with  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  as  a  Hide  ef  Duty; 
In  confound  GhriBlianily  as  a  mixed  earthly  Reality  with  Chris- 
tianity  aa  a  pure  heavenly  hlcal."  Can  wc  ntlain  the  know-h 
•dge  of  a  pnro  heavenly  Ideal  or  a  Itnle  of  Buty.  by  outward 
■tloilBlkin  ?  Is  it  not  the  law  urllten  in  the  heart  that  inter- 
pnts  and  euhstantiates  Ihr^  teaching  of  tho  ScripturcA? — and  if 
l)w  divinity  of  the  Bible  did  not  shine  forth  by  its  own  light, 
<v)uld  tlie  belief  of  a  certain  immber  of  persons,  that  it  was  llie 
Wnrd  of  God,  have  iinjiosed  it  upon  the  world  and  sustained  it  in 
rmdit  fToin  age  to  age  ?  This  error  ol'  substituting  historical  liir 
internal  evidence  runs  through  the  whole  Antiquarian  theory  of 
r*itb  ;  that  (lieury  proposes  to  establish  all  religious  dnetrines  hy 
Ibe  former  alone  or  cliieliy.  whereas  but  for  the  latter,  the  struc- 
ture of  external  cvidencu  would  fall  into  a  shapeless  heap. 
brick  wall  would  do  if  all  the  mortar  were  withdniwu. 
conclude  this  subject  by  referring  the  reader  to  a  passage  o 
relations  of  evidence  u  poiferiori  and  a  priori  in  the  notes  to 
Firtt  Zuir/  Sermon,  Appendix  K  ,  1.  p.  493.  and  requesling 
It  may  he  read  ia  coonectioo  with  the  statement  of  belief 
"mChriatiaiiity   conlaiued    in    CW^Vm 
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ami  tlirouiiii  '.iif*-,*  t-:i-.  .:>  ai; :  ^'  ::>^-«j;ienct*«  :  that  the  hiixuaii 
rouoepiioiis  in  Aviiu  h  iLi*  S,i-.Tt>:  Wriiers  present  it  to  us  do  but 
ihadow  it  forth,  iifi  pn«}K'rIy  t-xprc^  ii  ;  tlial  we  are  not  bound 

Mr.  Xf'winaii's  rri'suin]»livo  oliarat-tt-r  •■•f  the  Proof,  in  biA  Eumtfi  onJDf- 
9e/opment.  p.  J,^i.  rxtineiiK'^,  as  f.\r  as  it  g»^s.  with  my  Father's  puvitions  in 
ore  pamukf^ti. 
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to  raeeiTe  as  Gospel  all  that  divines  have  laid  down  respecting 
the  Tiudictive  justice  of  God,  of  this  justice  being  satisfied  by  a 
sabstitution  of  the  sufierings  of  the  innocent  for  those  of  the 
guilty,  and  of  the  divine  wrath  being  transferred  from  the  sinful 
to  the  sinless, — that  "  change  of  purpose"  can  not  be  properly 
predicated  of  the  eternal,  omniscient,  omnipotent  God,  any  more 
than  arms  or  icings  or  bowels  of  mercy ^  is  strangely  supposed  to 
imply  a  notion,  that  Atonement  is  true  only  in  a  subjective  sense, 
that  instead  of  Redemption  having  been  wrought  for  us  by  the 
act  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Christ,  only  the  phantom  of  such  a 
thing  is  made  to  play  before  our  eyes, — a  scenic  representation  of 
it  set  forth  upon  the  theatre  of  Holy  Writ  in  order  to  produce  cer- 
tain effects  on  the  souls  of  spectators  !  For  proof  that  the  two 
Tiews  are  wholly  distinct,  and  that  the  latter  was  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  Coleridge,  I  refer  readers  to  the  Aids  to  Reflection* 

I  believe  too  that  it  is  foreign  to  other  minds  to  which  it  has  been 
imputed,  "  Thus  Christ  is  emphatically  said  to  be  our  Atonement ; 
not  that  we  may  attribute  to  God  any  change  of  purpose  towards 
man  by  what  Christ  has  done  ;  but  that  vre  may  know  that  we 
have  passed  from  the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness  by 
him  ;  and  that  our  hearts  may  not  condemn  us."  Tliis  passage 
has  often  been  cited  to  fix  a  charge  of  deepest  heterodoxy  upon 
the  writer,  a  living  divine.  It  is  conceived  to  contain  a  denial 
of  the  Atonement  in  any  but  a  subjective  sense,  although  it  af- 
fimis  that  by  what  Christ  lias  dotte  we  have  passed  from  the 
death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness  ;  but  further,  tliat  this 
mystery  has  been  presented  to  us  under  a  certain  figure,  in  order 
that  we  may  judge  rightly  of  its  eflccts  and  consequences  for  them 
that  believe.  Thus  to  speak  and  think  is,  in  the  apprehension 
of  some,  to  deny  Redemption  objectively  considered  !  To  believe 
that  by  what  Christ  lias  done  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
^fe  is  nothing, — a  mere  shadow  of  faith,  unless  we  are  ready  to 
fay  also,  that  the  eternal  Redemption,  fore-ordained  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.t  actually  produced  a  change  in  the 
niind  of  Him  who  willed  it,  the  Eternal,  with  whom  is  no  va- 
riableness nor  shadow  of  turning  I — that  after  a  manifestation 
niade  in  these  last  times  the  designs  of  the  Infinite  were  altered, 

*  On  Spiritual  Religion,    Commcot  on  Aphorism,  xix.  I.  p.  3u7. 
+  See  1  Peter  i  20.     Who  verily  was  fore-ordained  before  the  /oundoti^m 
of  (he  voorld,  bttt  teas  manifest  in  these  last  timexfor  t/ow. 
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and  He  began  to  coiiaider  that  piLrilonnble  which  before  he  had 

cotisiderod  unpardoDufale.     ^Vhat  has  IhJs  latter  doctrino  lieyoud 

the  former,  save  a  (■uiiirailictioii  ?     Can  we  ascribe  chatige  of 

I  purpose,  in  the  literal  seoic,  to  the  Omuiscieiit  God  without  con- 

I  trodicling  the  very  idea  of  &  God  ?     We  might  indeed  believe 

that  a  Eomething',  veiled  not  revealed  by  thoeo  words,  ia  true,  bod 

we  oKurancc  to  that  eflect ;  but  this  would  not  be  what  eeems 

to  be  contended  for,  namely,  an  oiliniegion  that  they  are  true  in 

the  literal  sense.     I  suppose  there  is  no  Christian  who  doubts  that 

the  mystery  of  Redemption  has  more  in  it  than  man  can  fathom. 

When  I  BC0  how  some  men  impregnate  the  writings  of  others  with 

I  the  products  of  their  own  swarming;  braiuB,  supposititious  heresies. 

'  felonies,  fantasies,  fooleries,  talse  jiniloeophies,  dentoniaeal  doc- 

I   trinos  and  so  forth.  I  otten  recall  a  couplet  of  Drydeu's  respectiug 

I  piirTersions  of  the  Bible  : — 

Thi!  fly-blown  text  conpeivca  nn  alien  brood, 
Auil  tarus  1o  inuggula  nbnt  wiis  iiii?iuit  for  food.* 

I  would  fain  learn  of  those,  who  look  upon  luy  Father's  schema 
Witt  faith  OS  something  less  «ali?lsetory  to  a  religious  mind  than  that 
'  which  they  have  embraced,  if  they  can  point  out  any  important 
moral  truth,  any  great  spiritual  idea,  any  Eoul-sustaiuing  belief, 
I  any  doctrine  unquestionably  necessary  or  highly  helpful  to  the 
I  Wipport  and  aafrly  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  was  rejected  or 
[  wrecognized  by  him-     Can  they  show  that  his  "  ratioualizing," 
I  u  some  designate  the  c&brta  he  made  to  free  the  minds  of  Chtitr 
I  tians  from  schemed  of  doctrine,  which  seemed  to  him  "  absolutely 
hiirationul,"  and  therelure  derogatory  to  God  and  injurious  to  uuui, 
^  occluded  him  from  participating  in  any  practical  results,  thai  can 
be  deemed  favorable  to  a  pure,  deep,  earnest  Christianity.     If 
they  arc  unable  to  do  this,  and  neitlicr  on  the  doctruie  of  the 
Church,  of  Original  Sin,  of  the  Lispiralion  of  Scripture,  of  Sacra- 
ments, ol'  Justification,  as  far  as  1  am  aware,  has  any  opponent 
I  of  his  Christian  philosophy  hitherto  even  attempted  to  ahow  that 
"  '«  Foncoplions  wore  not  as  pregnant  and  spiritual,  as  deeply  per- 
[*nded  with  the  sense  of  the  relations  betwixt  the  creature  and  tho 
l>GKalor  OS  those  to  which  they  adhere  ;  instead  of  asserting  that 
wiia  croed  if  less  jiious  and  religious  than  their  own.  tliey  should 
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ttf  to  prove  ib&t  it  U  Ices  roasoDabli!  and  standi  upon  a  le8e  «e- 
cure  fuutidatiim.  Wiiuu  ihvyhuva  shown  this  ibey  will  hare  in- 
clusively proved,  Ihnl,  uhnlcver  spiritual  jduas  he  may  liave 
pqaaewctl,  hia  syxlcni  iliil  uol  properly  contaiu  thoirt.  Bui  eunli  a 
pToaf  cau  oiUy  1m  riiniiBhi.<d  by  etrict  logical  proceBses  ;  thoru  can 
be  no  short  cut  lu  il  by  aasuinpliou,  or  representations  (.■niiccrniiig 
his  statu  of  niind,  and  the  iutlncnces  upon  it,  calculated  to  Ibecod 
the  value  ofiiia  testimony. 

1  can  not  ijiiit  the  «ubjoct  of  my  Father's  oompotcncy  for  the 
invmligalioii  ol'  rsiigloua  (|uestiutia,  without  tiotioiiig  another  sug- 
gestion wliich  lias  been  thrown  out  on  this  same  jHiiiit,  aiid 
which,  from  its  puiliaJ  truth.  eccmB  likely  to  contirni  or  uonv>iy 
what  is  very  iiir  Horn  true.  It  haa  been  observed  that  Coleridge 
was  given  lo  contemplation  rather  than  to  action,  and  that  he 
evuu  resembled  Hamlet  in  carrying  t«  excess  iho  habit  oi'  abslract- 
uig.  But  religious  doelrine  is  to  be  tried  by  ita  cajiability  of 
praciicfli  npplieation.  ita  relation  to  uppointed  ends,  and  hence  the 
«pwulative  mind  is  ill  qualified  to  judpc  truly  on  a  subjeol  of  this 
nature  ;  instead  nf  acquiescing  in  a  sound  and  pious  creed,  pt^r- 
ionii  of  snch  a  charitcter  are  apt  to  prefer  u  sballuw,  unsubslantial 
and  fuitastic  one,  framed  by  their  limited  understanding  and  bu- 
initn  iinaginalion.  The  following  is  part  of  a  passage  once  ap- 
plied III  my  Father  in  a  striking  article  in  the  Quart  eriy  He  view. 
"  Wlien  B  religious  creed  is  prcwenled,  say  tn  a  disputatious  and 
•ubtio  mind,  in  which  the  nction  of  the  critical  faculty  overbears 
and  absorbs  ail  other  energies,  that  faculty  regards  the  creed  pro- 
[KisaJ  ]K>leiiiically,  considers  it  with  reference  to  li^ical  and  tech- 
nics precision,  and  not  in  respect  to  its  moral  characteristics  and 
tendencies,  and  wastes  ujion  this  theoretic  handling  of  sacred 
themes  all  the  sedulity  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  seeking  tu 
give  oflect  to  the  proHered  means  of  spiritual  oineli oration."* 

Ail  this  may  be  true  enough  of  the  mere  intelleclualist ;  lull 
who  that  was  well  auqnainted  with  Coleridge,  us  an  author  or  as 
a  man,  could  suppose  that  such  was  his  character,  or  speak  of 
views  like  his  as  the  product  of  nnderstaudiiig  unirradialcil  by 
retwtm,  and  fancy  uninapirod  by  the  spiritual  sense  ?  Of  all  men 
'^  the  present  age  he  was  among  the  first  and  ever  among  the 


■'See  tfaa  llusttcrly  R«vioir  for  Dewmbur,  If 
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inost  eamtat  to   maintain,  that  "  religion  miist  faave  a  morrnl 
10  for  at  least  that  the  evidence  of  its  doolrinr.a  can  not, 
{like  the  truths  ot'  abstract  science,  be  wholly  iiirlepenilent  of  thn 
fill  ;"•  that  "  religion  is  designed  to  improve  the  nature  Olid  facul- 
lan,  and  that  every  part  of  religion  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
elation  to  this  main  ond."t     These  maxims  he  iiisisled  on  during 
EliiB  whole  course  as  a  religious  writer ;  they  plainly  had  a  deep 
[  hold  on  his  mind,  and  were  ullered  by  hlin,  not  with  the  tip  oi " 
s  if  learned  from  others,  but  as  if  they  had  indeed  been  dra 
rom  "the  fountiun-head  oi'  genuine  self-rosoarch,"     If  he  Ihea 
tried  a  religious  creed  "  with  reference  to  logical  and  technical  pre- 
I   eision,  and  not  in  respect  to  its  rrurral  dutracterislics  and  ten- 
,   deneUi,"  how  strangely  mu^t  he  have  deserted  a  principle  which 
B  own  experience  had  established  1 — how  unaccountably  »hul 
bis  eyes  lo  the  light  of  a  "  safely  lamp."t  which  his  own  hands 
liad  hung  itp  for  the  guidance  of  others  1     Let  any  candid  reader 
on  this  subject  the  -4'"i/s  to  Rejhction,  especially  that  por- 
tion in  which  the  author  muinlains,  that  "  revealed  truths  are  tc 
i  be  judged  of  by  ns,  as  far  as  they  are  grounds  of  practice,  or  in 
I  Botne  way  conueeted  with  our  moral  and  spiritual  interests," — 
I  that  "  the  \\Xe,  the  substance,  the  hope,  the  love,  in  one  word,  the 
I   fiiith, — these  are  derivatives  from  the  practical,  moral  and  spir- 
itual Duturo  ami  being  of  man  ;"  and  then  ask  himself  wlwthvt 
ho  who  wrote  thus  could  bo  capable  of  falling  into  the  error  de- 
(oribed  above.     And  again  let  him  see  whether  ho  can  (.*ite  n 
single  passage  from  his  writings  in  which  be  appears  to  bo  trying 
a  creed  according  lo  logical  precision  alone,  without  regard  to  ' 
I  flocper  bearings.     So  far  from  being  apt  lo  consider  articles  of 
L  belief  exclusively  in  their  intellectual  aspect,  in  his  departiirea 
r  from  receiveil  orthodoxy  he  was  chiefly  iuilueneed  by  moral  con- 
[  ndcrations,  by  his  sense  of  the  discrepancy  betwixt  ihe  tenet,  iu 
f  its  ordinary  ibrra,  and  the  teachings  of  conscience, — his  eonvietioji 
[  that  the  doctrine,  as  commonly  understood,  either  meant  nothing 
I  or  somethin;;  which  opjioBed    ihe  spiritual  sense  and  practical 

I    TMSOU.t 

"  lUog,  LitKinriB,  p.  287. 
I    f  Ai'Js  to  itrll«ti>ai,  I,  p.  SS3. 
L  t  S«c  tlie  Aid*  to  EUfliwUuD  on  Spiritual   lUligiou.     Cuaiincnt  oo  A 
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)  mere  intdJectualists,  w)io  try  divine  things  b}^  hi 
inrcs,  liad  in  my  Falher  a  lili;-!oiig  opponent.     Why  then 

•a  iutellcctUBliHtn  brought  aQaiiitt  hjinselt'?      Is  it 

a  he  renated  the  insidioits  Bophism  which  gphta  the  camplux 

g  of  man ;  eeparalve  the  moral  in  his  nature  IVom  the  rationnj, 

niury.  wbioh  boa  jiiat  aime  int'i  my  banija.  nnd  in  which  I  liiui  a  van- 
bnutimi  of  kiiuc  rei>isrkii  at  miiip,  in  this  lutroduclioii,  on  tlie  Roinieh  ^oe- 
triii«  of  the  Eucbarut,  contnim  tlic  fuliowbg  ecDtcnwa.  wbidi  I  take  the 
bbcrtjr  lu  quotv  tar  tbe  wke  tit  explUDing  more  clearly  mj  Fathar's  mode 
oflbuugbtoo  th;  rr.latioit  or  ilivioc  truth  lo  tbv  miad  of  nuui;  "Oiir  idena 
m  myBtcriung  aiil^m'la  are  DMinaarlly  BiiperGvinl ;  thvy  are  jntellr^ually 
papcT-ideoa ;  th^  trfll  not  itnnd  vxntuiiiBtioo ;  they  vnniBh  into  dorkneu  it 
«e  try  to  uialyte  theni.  A  child,  im  rending'  In  fairy  tales  about  nii4n«nl 
cadTeraioii*  and  mctamarphoae*.  hu  mutt  ■tuipli>  deliiiite  idfat  instantly  <if 
lUDg^  ot  wliidi  lite  reality  is  purely  uninteUigihlc.  His  idcoa  are  paper 
vim;  ■  phihoiplier  nuiy  U-U  bini  tiAt  tut  mii  not  have  tliem  really,  bomuBe 
tbey  iieue,  vben  punued,  in  tomcthing  aelf-i'onlrHdiatory  and  nbeurd ;  Ibnl 
he  ii  nii(takeii  and  only  thiuka  ite  hna  them  ;  but  the  chiM  Lnii  tlifni,  audi 
u  they  are.  and  they  ue  powerful  oae»,  auil  mean  noTnethiu);  real  at  the 
bi'ttom.  Our  idea*,  in  the  ret(ion  of  religinua  myitery.  have  tliis  r^hildi^li 
c)laract«r  ;  tin  early  Church  had  aueli.  It  lielil  a  ainiple.  auperfiaiBl,  child- 
like idM  of  an  abn  Jut«  oonverHun  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and 
Blood  1  and  with  this  idea,  ae  with  on  bicroglypliiu  emblun  of  same  mytteri 
iiu*  and  a-wful  reality,  it  stopped  «liort,"  pp.  136-fl.  Our  idt-a*  on  the 
•npvrfuiuiml  and  spiritual  urt  without  the  sphere  of  the  iinderetandiDg,  the 
(imu  nl  wliioh  are  adapted  to  a  norld  ut  seuae.  though  it  is  by  Uie  mediS' 
tiiHKif  the  onderelaodiog  alone,  by  ita  "  liieruglyphte  embUma,"  that  we  can 
lake  BQV  w^iinnce  of  thein  or  bring  them  into  the  light  of  ouoscSoirtneu ; 
•till  lo  deacrilw  thew  idea*  ui "  auperRcial.'  and  lu  merely  indivating  "  lomt 
niy«l«riuua  and  awful  reality."  appem-B  to  be  ecarcely  doing  them  Jiulioe. 
Tber*  itt  indeed  a  baukground  of  mere  myatiry  aud  ujidcfined  reality  in  all 
<mr  reli^puua  beliefs :  exeunt  Mririen  in  mgHnriian  ;  but  they  hare  a  tnrv- 
a  aubatanra  apprehensible  by  faith,  viiiblo  to  the  eye  of  reaaon 
i«  rpirit,  aa  truly  aaii  aotiwlly  ns  the  things  of  arnie  are  peroeptible 
•».  A  Timun  belief  that  eamelhiug,  referred  to  by  liie  words 
g  of  1ir>«d  and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood,'  is  a  rcL'i^uu* 
n  this  be  di^fiod  with  the  name  of  an  Mia  t  What  cnn  verify 
tt  Ute  trutliof  avagne  tpiritunl  Som'lhingl  Wluit  spiritnnl benefit 
h  tagne  belief  caiSer  upin  i>ur  epirlta  1  If  religinns  ideas  ore  viigue 
pertieial,  what  ideas  are  p.i»ilive  and  pnifouud  I  Again,  ii  it  true 
^tlie  ideas  of  ebildren  and  of  ihc  early  Cbui'eh  were  of  tbia  liescriptiuti  I 
n  doubt  llint.  A  ehild  wbo  rejuls  o(  iimgieal  metamorphoses  baa 
■Yrf^Ni'l^oooe^ptions  Vfornbis  mind,  and  so  linii  tbc  early  Churi'li  in  re- 
pril  lu  the  Eucharist,  llie  early  Fathers  seem  to  have  held,  that  the  eon- 
fi  UiB  material  body  and  bliwd  of  Christ ;  that,  hi* 
a  it  inunortaUted 
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piritual  frnm  coiiToiciii^e  aii<l  rcamu  ;  thrusts  aaiile  ihe  nn< 
ita.ndiiig  from  iU  necessary  ullice  of  orgaiijiiiiig  and  evalviun 
Ihu  whole  mind,  and  thus  brin:^  half  truth  and  uuiuuxlon  into 
W'ery  Ueparlmeiit  ot'  thought?  Did  he  show  himself  unepiriluol 
m  declonng  that  euperetilion  is  not,  ob  some  will  have  it.  a.  ha- 
'based  form  cX faith,  but  a  disguised  inlidulity,  since  men  beooine 
VperstitiouB  inasmnch  a»  they  are  "  eensuoua  and  dark,  slaves 
by  tbelr  own  compuUiou;"  or  lieartleas  berauee  ho  refuiied  to 
eitablish  faith  on  feeling  and  fancy,  apart  Irom  reflection.,  and  to 
adopt  the  slavish  maxitii.  that  Ibrma  of  doctrine,  whiph  have 
been  nnociated  with  religious  iiieos  are  to  be  received  implicitly, 
not  lo  he  «xaiiiiued  whether  thoy  slide  the  truth  or  con- 
vey it  rightly  ?  No  \  it  ia  not  Iruiu  a  strict  and  careful  cxami- 
Batiou  of  liis  wfitingi  that  these  notions  have  arisen,  but  from  a 
|itirtial  view  of  his  life  and  it«  bearing  upon  his  charaeter.  It 
haa  been  thought  that  he  led  too  exchihively  a  life  of  contempla- 
tion to  be  thoroughly  well  qualified  for  a  moral  preceptor,  tliat 
be  dwelt  too  much  on  the  speculative  side  of  philosophy  to  have, 
in  fullest  meaaure,  a  true  philosopher'a  wisdom.  It  liaa  been  af- 
firmed that  he  dealt  with  "  thoughts  untried  in  action,  unverified 
by  applicaliou.  mere  exercises  of  the  thinking  faculty  revolving 
i^ito  ileelf :"  that  he  "  liveil  a  life  of  thinking  tor  thhiking's  sake." 
X  can  not  admit  that  this  is  true.  ^Vhelher  or  no  it  wuiUd  have 
keen  better  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  own  mind  and  character  had  he 
'AKOrcised  a  regul.^r  profession,  and  been  lesa  withdrawn  froia 
fimily  caiee,  it  is  not  Itir  me  lo  determine  :  hut  this  1  can  aHirm, 

Wurdaiii]  Spiriti  gBve  ctnniiJ  life  to  iiur  sauls;  that  bj  miriu^lc  the  divine 
Body  and  Blood  wsro  multiplied  sa  the  luavce  nod  fishes  luul  bcpu.  aud  re- 
lahiad  tha  fhmoauna  at  bread  and  wins.  Thie  nneient  seamniu  ootion  of 
the  Belli  Prcsenco  is  definite  cnou^ ;  and  equally  definlta  is  tbn  madero 
■ptfitnal  nntioo,  tlutt  by  IIm  Biidy  luid  DIoikI  we  are  to  UDderstand  the  life- 
^vhig  power  and  iofluenM  or  Ibo  Redeemer  upon  oar  wbnle  bein^,  \yoAj 
■id  mlU,  and  that  thii  poirer  cf  eternal  life  ia  conveyed  to  tu  iu  an  especial 
Aaimer  wben  ve  rcorivu  tlie  appmnted  symbols  in  fjiitli.  Thn  seDBiHiiu 
jfinet,  bas  been  eiduui);ed  foi'  the  spirituHl  docl.riue  beoiiwe  Ihat  aenaooa* 
IWlet  vas  oe  more  riiystery  but  a  pbiia  absurdity, — a  poor,  weak,  ^mveltiog 
IhDlkiw  QOneeptioTt.  Vel  this  lav  canceptinn  preserved  the  aulwtaiilial 
Imli ;  il  vrna  ■  eomun  in  wbicU  tbe  spiritual  idea  was  oontaincut.  as  ia  a 
IBnib-cra'fle.  buried,  yet  kept  alivr.  The  spiritutd  ideas  ainlained  ui  IIm 
ttMtrino  <>l' the  Eueliiiriat,  aud  MitintcU^rtual  stiiteineut  nf  the  itoetrine,  are 
trtntarfr  di/frrait  tbin^n;  Ihe  former  oigbt  to  be  positive  and  uertain, — 
l*ia((wui(eU^'bIe  and  distinct. 
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that  to  represent  him  as  having  spent  a  life  of  inaction,  or  ol 
thinking  without  reference  to  practical  ends,  is  an  injustice  hoth 
to  him  and  to  the  products  of  his  mind.  To  write  and  to  think 
were  his  chief  business  in  Ufe ;  contemplation  was  the  calling  to 
which  his  Maker  called  him;  but  to  think  merely  for  thinking*  z 
fake, — merely  for  the  excitement  and  pastime  of  the  game,  is  no 
man's  calling ;  it  is  an  occupation  utterly  unworthy  of  a  rational 
and  immortal  being.  Whether  or  no  he  deserves  such  a  judg- 
ment let  men  determine  by  a  careful  survey  of  his  writings  ;  in 
connection  with  all  those  studies  which  are  necessary  in  order  to 
make  them  understood  ;  let  them  pronounce  upon  his  character 
afterwards  ;  perhaps  they  will  sec  it  with  different  eyes,  and 
with  clearer  ones  when  they  have  finished  the  course.  I  can  not 
of  course  attempt  here  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  some  **  gifl  of 
genuine  insight,"  as  an  ethical  writer ;  but  in  reference  to  the 
remarks  lately  cited  I  ask,  of  what  sort  are  the  thoughts  dealt 
with  in  The  Friend,  the  Aids  to  Reflectio?i,  the  Lay  Sermons, 
the  Church  and  Slate,  the  Ijitcrary  Rcmaifis  ?  May  it  not 
be  said  that,  of  the  thoughts  they  contain,  one  large  class,  tliat 
relating  to  politics,  can  not,  by  their  nature,  "  issue  out  of  acts,'* 
—out  of  the  particular  acts  of  an  individual  life,— or  be  tried  and 
applied  in  action  by  the  individual  who  treats  of  them,  though 
they  tend  to  acts  and  are  to  have  practical  consequences ;  seeing 
that  they  relate  to  national  movements,  interests  of  bodies,  deal- 
ings of  communities ;  while  another  still  larger  class,  whi(!h  con- 
cern the  moral  ond  spiritual  being  of  man,  are  capable  of  being 
tried  and  ver»Red  in  the  life  of  every  Christian,  whether  he  bo 
given  to  outward  action,  or  whether  activities  of  an  inward  char- 
acter, have  been  his  chief  occupation  upon  earth  ?  To  deny 
their  author  this  practical  knowledge  and  experience  M'ould  be  a 
satire  on  hie  personal  character  rather  than  a  review  of  his  phil- 
osophical mind.  All  the  poetry,  all  the  poetical  criticism  which 
my  Father  produced  has  a  practical  end  ;  ior  jM^etry  is  a  visible 
creation,  the  final  aim  of  which  is  to  benefit  man  by  means  of 
delight.  As  for  his  moral  and  religious  writings,  if  practical 
wisdom  is  not  in  them,  they  are  empty  indeed,  for  their  whole 
aim  is  practical  usefulness — the  regulation  of  action,  the  actions 
of  the  heart  arid  mind  with  their  appropriate  manifestations — the 
fnrth«^ranoe  of  man's  well-being  here  and  hereafter.  This  remaik> 
that  my  Father  lived  a  life  of  thinking  for  ihmWvug'^^aXtfi  "vsi  ^\\\vq\ 
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»tiie  severest  of  judgnienU,  more  eevere  than  his  worst  and  mort 
prejuiiiced  cnumicit  ever  pasaed  on  him  In  the  heal  of  coallict,  or 
it  in  no  rcRBure  at  all,  but  rather  a  cnmmendalion ;  inasmuch  as 
the  Mui  ia  better  than  the  body,  and  meuul  aoliyity  nobler  than 
corporeal. 

It  mayintcreet  the  reader  to  see,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Coleridgei 
own  opinion  of  an  excessive  jiracticality,  or  what  is  cuniiuiuily 
to  ualied,  for  Ihe  term  is  commonly,  thouph  I  believe  inoorrectly, 
applied  to  a  mere  oulu-ard  activity.*  'I'hns  he  spoke  of  an  ex- 
cellent man,  whom  he  deeply  honored  and  loved,  to  bia  friend 
Mr.  Slult5eld  : 

"  I  was  at  firet  much  amused  with  your  clever  account  of  oiu 
old  and  valued  friend's  occnpatioiiB — but,  alW  a  genial  laugh,  I 
read  it  again  and  was  affected  by  its  truth,  and  by  the  judiciou" 
view  you  have  taken.  My  poetical  predilections  bava  not,  I 
Irnsi,  indiapcscd  ntc  to  value  utility,  or  to  reverence  tlie  benevo- 
lence, which  leads  a  man  of  superior  talente  to  devote  himself  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  Useful,  however  coarse  or  homely  a  form 
it  may  wear,  provided,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is,  first,  actually 
useful  in  itself,  and  secondly,  comparatively  so,  in  reference  to 
the  objects  in  which  he  would  or  might  otherwise  employ  hira 

self, It  seems  to  mo  impossible  but  that  this  iiicessan' 

bustle  about  httle  things,  an<l  earnestoeas  in  the  removal  of  stu 
impediments,  with  the  irritations  arising  out  of  them,  mua. 

Hen  wlio  arc  giveii  to  outward  action  think  all  eU«  idleacM  or  wonr 
While  men  of  thought  can  eatiiiiate  llieir  iigefulncia  and  do  tUeni  iuiaor, 
when  tbcy  are  coQsistmt  and  M  one  with  llieiuselvca.  But  lb(iu|;lit  is  U)e 
•uli'vr  buiinets  of  a  to rtiun  pnrt  of  mankind.  Literary  meu  and  teachers 
who  affiwt  to  be  mca  of  the  world  anil  unite  a  gruat  duid.  of  ordiuary  prae. 
tiealilH  wilh  their  peculiar  vooatiou.  are  npt  to  beoainc  low  in  their  um* 
and  superficial  in  executiuu.  A  \inft  a,  iu  my  npiuion,  tu  better  einpUiy«i| 
in  perfwitipK  au  ode,  if  it  be  worth  wriHng  nt  all,  or  ouufrirming  a  ilranm 
to  the  rulca  of  art,  thou  iu  (jirvi'ting  a  farm  or  regidntiog  a  railway  ot  w 
ranging  n  piiblio  apeetoele.  If  his  ji'ietry  is  what  poetry  ought  b>  b(v  H  is 
wortli  the  dnvoUfln  of  all  bis  tinio  and  energies,  tave  what  are  required  hr 
the  cihnritieB  of  liio.  or  for  procuriog  Ibe  means  or  subsistence. 

llie  lU'ticile  in  the  Qaarlerlg,  referred  to  ubore,  speaks  so  well  and  pow- 
erfully of  Ur.  Wordtwortli,  that  1  the  innre  rcgri^t  ila  conluoing-  any  Uiiog 
ealeulatol  lo  strengthen  miiunderetwidingB  in  rq^rd  to  my  Father.  Tlivy 
who  beat  uuilerBtnud  the  Po«t  ood  Philosopher  b«t  nndiFhstnnd  the  Hilled 

fifthly  Bx-I  Ilia  Frinod.    Let  tliein  nut  be  oontraMw^  ba(<Kt«t4alqsH|li 

tkrvf  light  ami  /usire  upuu  each  other. 
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1  undesirable  e/Tuct  on  any  inini]  nonstitiited  for  noblei 
■imi  : — anil  this  unquiet  rouliiie  is,  iit  my  judgment,  the  very 
aintrar]'  to  what  I  should  lU'em  a,  ealulary  altemUve  to  the  qxtal- 
llii«  in  our  (riend'a  nature,  nt  which  the  peccant  excess  is  niosT 
to  bo  apprehended.  It  is  really  ^evous,  that  with  a  man  of 
luch  a  bend  and  such  a  heart,  of  such  varied  inlormalion  and  in 
CBcy  ciTcumstancea  too,  the  miracle  of  Aaron  ehoiild  be  reversed, 
A  dVk'arm  of  little  snakes  eat  up  the  grcitl  one,  the  sacred  serpent, 
lymbul  of  intellect,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Healing.  I  coiilil  nut 
help  thinking,  when  1  last  saw  him,  that  he  looked  more  aged  than 
the  interval  between  that  and  his  former  visit  could  account  for  " 
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There  is  one  other  subject  on  which,  after  going  throiieh  ihe 
present  work  in  order  to  finish  preparing  it  for  the  jircss,  I  hnvo 
liiinul  it  neceasary  to  give  some  explanation.  Throughout  ihJs 
edition  I  have  abstamed  (rom  intedbrenco  with  tlie  text,  as  far 
ai  the  xrwi  wn«  concerned,  though  tlie  changes  wrought  in  the 
eaiuee  of  thirty  years  would  probably  have  led  the  author  to 
mtike  many  altffrations  in  it  himself,  had  he  repablished  the  work 
Bl  all  in  its  present  fnnn.  In  one  or  two  sentences  only  I  have 
altered  or  removed  a  few  words  affecting  the  imjiort.  of  them,  in 
iirder  to  do  away  with  unquestionable  mistakes  respei^liug  literary 
bets  of  slight  importance.  But  from  the  end  of  the  last  chap- 
ter of  the  critique  on  Mr.  Worilsworlh's  poetry  I  have  withibnwn 
a  paragraph  concerning  the  detractors  Irom  his  merits — ihu  mode 
in  which  they  carried  on  their  critical  warlare  against  him  and 
eoroe  others — for  the  same  reason  which  led  the  late  Editor  to 
siippreis  a  note  on  the  subject  in  Vol.  I  — namely  this  ;  that  aa 
those  paa£ages  contain  permmil  remarks,  right  or  wrong,  they 
were  anomalies  in  my  Father's  writings,  unworthy  of  them  and 
of  him.  and  Euoh  as  I  feel  sure  he  would  not  himself  have  r&- 
prinlecl.  This  n-oBon  indeed  is  so  obvious,  that  no  explanation 
or  comment  on  the  subject  would  have  ticen  given,  if  I  had  not 
Wcu  told  thai  Lord  -TeHrey  had  of  late  years  republished  his 
reply  Id  those  remarks  of  Mr.  Coleridge ;  this  makes  me  feel  it 
|ini[u-r  In  «ny,  that  1  suppress  the  passages  in  qucslinii,  and 
wnlrttdiction  liatl  \>wik'a« 
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pimply  because   they  ar3   personal,   and   now   sIm  b» 

1  believe   that  some   parts  of  them,  eonveying   detailR 

fact,   arc   inaccurate   tts  to    ihu   letter  ;   but  nt   iiie  eaino 

F'tinie  with  an  OEmranee  that  in  spirit  they  are  just  and  true. 

I  They  may  bo  inaccurate  in  the  letter  :  the  speeches  reierred  to 

|i  may  nc\sr  havu  been  uttered  just  as  tlioy  were  told  to  my  Father 

L  and  repeated  by  liira ;  Mr.  Jeffrey's  language  to  himself  he  may 

k  Dot  have  recalled  correctly  ;  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that 

l.ia  the  way  of  hospitality  be  received  more  than  he  gave,  the  (act 

n  w£  apparent  cordiaJily.  however,  being  equally  attested  whether 

'  Itr.  Jefirey  asked  Mr.  Coleridge  to  dinner  or  received  a  h 

['invitation  from  him.     By  ihe  mention  of  these  particulars  luy 

I  Father  ii^'ured,  as  I  think,  a  good  cauae  ;  a  volume  of  such  auec- 

I '  dolee,  true  or  false,  would  never  have  convinced  men  of  ths  party 

which  he  had  opposed,  or  brought  them  In  confess,  that  the  eriti- 

iS  of  the  E.  Review  were  in  grent  measure  dictated  by  party 

L  spirit ;  to  men  not  of  the  party,  who  should  take  the  trouble  of 

I  nferring  to  them,  I  have  little  doubt,  that  this  would  be  apparent 

'  on  the  face  of  those  writings  themselves, — from  the  manner  and 

from  the  matter  of  them.     I  must  repeat  that  I  believe  the  s 

pressed  passages  to  bu  neither  mistaken  nor  untruthful  as  to  tl 

main  drift,  which  I  undorilnnd  to  bo  thii  :  that  the  E.  Riv 

vicwers  expressed  a  depree  of  contempt  for  the  poetical  produr 

I  lions  of  their  opponents  in  polities,  which  it  is  »jareely  eonceivahlo 

L  Unt  they  could  have  really  fell,  or  would  have  felt  had  pulili 

r  the  question — more  especially  with  regard  to  tlie 

poeiiia  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  they  imputed  a  character  \o  tl 

I   and  as  lar  as  in  them  lay,  stamped  that  characlor  upou  them  to 

the  eye  of  the  public,  whieh  those  productions  never  conld  have 

e  to  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced,  eareful.  and  competent 

I  witio — indeed  such  characters  at  once  of  utler  imbecility  and 

\  ftTikiug  ecoentridty  as  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  the  ccdnage  of 

ingenious  brain,  rather  than  the  genuine  improssion  which 

I  «ny  actimi  body  of  poetry  could  make  upon  uny  hiunau  mind, 

,  that  was  not  itself  either  imbecile  or  highly  ocecntric.     This 

f.<&ar([ewas,  indeed,  not  capable  of  a  preciue  proof,  and  Mr.  C,  acted 

r-wih  his  usual  iucauiion  in  openly  ileclaring  what  he  fell  quite 

I  CBTtain  of,  but  eoulil  not  regularly  demonstrate.     Whether  or  no 

m  hud  good  tuauin  to  lecl  this  certainty — waiving  his 

•^'  thut  have  not.  Wiv  denied— ~ 


his  pnwjiil. 
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Imvo  to  ifae  jiidgmont  of  all  who  are  capable  of  comparing  tht 
critiques  in  queslion  with  tbe  poctna  of  Mr.  WonUworlh.  and  with 
the  geaera.1  Mlimatc  of  them  in  the  minda  nf  thoughtful  readcri 
■nil  lovers  of  powtry  in  general,  from  llio  lime  when  tlio  Lyrical 
Balladi  fiffit  appeared  till  the  present  day.  There  was  doubtless 
a  fHitio  jiri'wipii  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  part  iu  this  dispute ;  lie 
amiiDcd  the  mcrica  of  his  friend's  poetry  :  for  though  this  was  a 
jmint  which  he  often  Bought  to  prove,  by  showing  that,  taken  at 
lu^,  it  treated  of  the  most  important  and  affecting  themes  that 
nm  tntereat  the  heart  of  man,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  nian- 
ner  tliAt  would  Eland  the  test  of  any  poetical  rule  or  principle 
ihit  ooulil  be  applied  to  it,  and  this  without  contradiction  from 
lay  one  meeting  him  on  his  own  ground,  uut  merely  baffling  hiia 
by  ruile  reawnteEg  irony,  and  boislerous  bonter — those  heavy 
blunt  weapons  of  disputants  who  abound  more  in  scorn  than  in 
winJom, — eliU  questions  of  poetical  merit  are  fo  iiuo  and  complex, 
tbst  they  can  hardly  he  decided  altogether  by  rule,  but  must  bo 
datemiitied,  as  Bpirilual  matters  are  to  be  detcrtnincd,  by  specific 
IMtills  aiid  exjiericnces,  which  are,  iu  this  case,  the  eflecls  pro- 
duced on  the  poetic  mind  of  the  community.  Before  this  proof 
WW  complete  he  iu  some  sort  assumed  the  point  at  issue  ; — ha 
\aB*t  the  crilio  to  be  possessed  of  superior  sense  and  talent,  and 
be  felt  sure  that  though  it  might  be  possible  for  a  man  of  good 
nnderataciding  and  cultivated  taste  not  to  love  and  admire  the 
pnelry  of  Mr.  Wordeworth,  it  was  almost  morally  impossible  that 
the  great  body  of  it  could  appear  to  such  a  person  as  it  was  pre- 
sented ia  the  pages  of  Tlic  Ed.  Review, — a  thing  to  bo  yawned 
and  hieeed  olT  the  stage  at  once  and  forever. — Such  etraios  of 
verse  as  Tinlem  ALdet/,  The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  Address 
to  my  infant  Daughter,  Boy  of  Wynander-merc,  Lines  left  upon 
^^  Yew-tree  seat,  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior; — such  poem* 
rihe  Od«  to  Duty,  Evening  Walk.  Rob  Roy's  Grave,  High' 
I  Girl,  Yarrmc  revisited,  Ruth,  Lajtdami/i,  The  Brothers, 
ale  Vagrant.  Fursaken  Indian  Woman,*   TIte  two  AprU 

9  Hiw  Complaint  of  llio  peritiaag  mother  may  be  compared  liltb  Scliil 
_  i  «diiiir«i  jVmlmKititf/u  Tudtrnkla^i ;  but  1  think  lUot  both  in  poetry 
ud  iu  pntbos  the  EogliBb  poem  slribei  a  Tar  deeper  note.  The  auguisb  of 
kbrcAi^e'l  uiDtlicc'i  baart  Da  olfaer  poet,  1  tbiuk,  has  ever  m  powerfully 
portrkyed  at  Mr.  Worilswortb. 

Knajr  m  l*teite  lili>  potUy  ot  Ktato  I  can  ina^oe.  lihiL  «a  ^»><aa> 
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Momines^  The  Fammiaim,  Ynt^reeSy  XMitiHg,  Fed  CaUle^ 
'Tis  thought  thai  wme  hare  died  for  iore.  Limes  to  H,  M. ; — 
foith  sonnets  as  that  Composed  on  Westminster  Bridge^  On  the 
Ere  of  a  Friends  Marriage^  the  World  is  too  tnuch  with  us, 
Milion  /  thou  shotddst  be  iiring  at  this  how,  thoee  fixir  called 
Ferymal  Talk,  so  frequently  quoted— could  anj  cultivated  and 
intelligent  man  read  these  prodactions  attentirel j  withont  feeling 
that  in  them  the  author  had  shown  powers  as  a  poet  which  en- 
titled him  at  least  to  a  certain  respect  and  even  deference  ?  Is 
there  anj  thing  very  strange  or  startling  in  these  compositions  ? 
Or  are  they  flat  and  empty,  with  nothing  in  them — no  fireshness 
of  thought  or  feeling  ?  Seen  through  a  feg  the  golden  heaming 
sun  looks  like  a  dull  orange  or  a  red  hilUard  hall ; — the  feg  that 
could  roh  tbe^  poems  of  all  splendor  must  have  been  thick  in- 
deed !  1  have  not  mentioned  all  the  most  admirable  of  lir.  Words- 
worth's poems ;  but  those  which  a  general  acquaintance  with 
poetry,  and  general  sense  of  the  poetical  might  enable  any  one 
to  understand  ;  for  we  may  understand  and  respect  what  we  do 
not  deeply  enjoy.  The  multitude  of  laughers  knew  nothing  of 
Wordsworthian  poetry  but  what  they  saw  in  the  pages  of  thb 
Review,  through  the  Reviewer's  tinted  spectacles ;  the  Reviewei 
himself  must  have  known  it  all,  in  its  length  and  breadth.  If 
he  seriously  avows  that  the  pages  of  that  Journal  give  a  correct 
view  of  his  notion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  nothing  more  can 
be  said  than  that  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind ; — ^Mr.  Coleridge  could  but  judge  by  appearances,  and  I 
think  he  has  not  misrepresented  them. 

In  regard  to  the  review  of  the  Lay  Sermon^  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  Editor  saw  nothing  in  it  to  disapprove  ;  though  few,  I 

geat  man  might  read  the  Endymion  'with  care,  yet  think  that  it  was  not 
geouine  poetry ;  that  it  showed  a  sheer  misuse  of  abundaot  fimcy  and  rhyth- 
mical power.  For  its  range  is  narrow ;  like  the  artificial  comedy  it  has  a 
world  of  its  own,  and  this  world  is  most  harmonious  within  itself  made  up 
of  light  rich  materials ;  but  it  is  not  deep  enough  or  wide  enough  to  furnish 
satisfactiou  for  the  general  heart  and  mind.  The  passion  of  love  excited  by 
beauty  is  the  deepest  thing  it  contains,  and  therefore,  though  its  imagery  is 
so  ridily  varied,  we  have  a  sense  of  the  monotonous  in  reading  it  long 
together.  It  is  toujour*  perdrix  or  something  still  more  dainty  delicate, 
and  we  long  for  more  solid  diet,  when  we  have  had  this  fiu*«  for  a  little 
while.  But  if  ever  a  poet  addressed  the  common  heart  and  universal] 
UisMr.  Wordsworth, 
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who,  at  this  hour,  standing  without  the  charmed  circle  of 
party,  perused  that  article,  would  fail  to  see,  that  it  is  not  so 
mach  a  critique  of  the  Sermon  as  a  personal  pasquinade — (what 
are  "  caprice,  indolence,  vanity,''  but  personal  charges)  ? — ^penned 
by  one,  who  had  scanned  the  author  narrowly,  in  order  to  abuse 
him  scientifically,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  verisimilitude.^  He 
had  enjoyed  special  opportunities  of  taking  those  observations, 
which  he  afterwards  recurred  to  for  such  an  ill  purpose.  My 
Father  had  received  him  (at  Stowey  and,  I  believe,  once  again  at 
Keswick),  with  frank  hospitality  under  his  own  roof;  had  ex- 
tolled his  talents  when  others  saw  no  lustre  in  the  rough  dia- 
mond ;  had  furnished  his  mind  with  pregnant  hints — intellectual 
seed,  which,  as  the  soil  was  very  capable,  bore,  in  due  time,  a 
harvest  of  fruit  for  his  own  enrichment.  I  think  he  did  not  deny 
these  obligations,  even  while  he  was  privately  expressing  that 
personal  pique  and  hostile  feeling,  which  he  vented  to  the  public 
under  cover  of  patriotism  and  concern  for  the  people.  Under 
cover,  I  say,  without  impugning  his  sincerity  and  earnestness  in 
either  ;  the  former,  the  angry  feeling  against  Mr.  Coleridge,  he 
made  no  secret  of  among  his  associates  in  general.     Under  the 

*  This  air  of  Terisiinilitude  is  less  in  that  article  than  in  the  parent  lam* 
pooa  (in  Mr.  Hazlitt's  Political  E88ay»\  any  distorted  resemblance  which 
the  latter  may  be  thought  to  contain,  being  fi'ittered  away,  in  the  Edinboro' 
copy,  by  an  evident  desire  that  the  portrait  should  be  pure  deformity.    In 
the  former  Mr.  Coleridge  is  described  as  "  belonging  to  uU  parties/"  and  "  of 
lerrice  to  none."    This  might  be  favorably  interpreted ;  he  who  belongs  to 
lU  parties  at  one  and  the  same  time,  belongs  to  none  in  particular  and  can 
lerve  none  in  particular  ;  but  he  may  serve  his  country  all  the  more.    Thit 
feature  was  not  copied ;  but  the  portion  that  follows,  "  he  gives  up  his  in- 
dependence of  mind,"  in  which  there  was  no  truth  at  all,  was  carefully 
transfosed, — the  spirit  of  it  at  least, — into  the  second  portrait     Both  con- 
tain the  same  insinuation  respecting  my  Father's   fundamental  religious 
principles — the  same  attempt  to  cast  them  into  suspicion  with  the  unphilo- 
•ophic  world — upon  which  /  need  make  no  remark.     At  that  time  it  may 
perhaps  have  brought  some  additional  discredit  upon  his  name,  that  he  im- 
puted catholicity  to  his  mother  church.     "  The  Church  of  England,  which 
be  sometimea,  by  an  hyperbole  of  affectation,  affects  to  call  the  Catholic 
Choreh'— ! !  I 

These  things  ar«  said  in  the  supposition  that  my  Father  was  not  wrong 
in  believing  the  author  of  the  critique  in  the  E.  R.  and  the  writer  of  ths 
two  critiques  in  the  PoL  Essays,  to  be  the  same  person.  Either  they  ai*e 
Ideotiedl,  or  the  one  is  a  doee  copyist  of  the  other, — ^his  spleen  the  same. 
oalir  eoldflr  and  more  imrelenting. 
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I- circumstances  my  Father  was  to  be  excused  for  supposing  dial 
I  this  gentleman  of  "judgment  and  talents"  had  been  employed  to 
'  tuQ  down  the  Lay  Sermon,  in  the  E,  Review,  on  account  nf  his 
known  talents  for  satire,  and  the  se-vere  Judgvwnts  he  had  al- 
ready pubhahed  on  himself  ia  particular ;  but.  as  this  has  been 
denieil,  I  have  withdrawn  tvo  expressions  which  contain  the  im- 
putation ;  the  passage  eoncerning  the  satirist  himself  1  have  not 
thought  fit  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Jcdrey'H  demeanor  at  the  Lakes  in  1810  aliould  never 
have  bcca  brought  into  this  question ;  but  from  a  natural  ivish  to 
maintain  the  general  truth  fulness,  if  not  the  prudence  and  pro- 
priety, of  my  Father's  language  on  the  subject,  I  can  not  help 
saying,  that  Lord  Jeffrey's  own  account  of  it  serves  quite  as  well 
as  Mr,  Coleridge's,  to  illustrate  the  difference, — I  tiiink  1  may 
say  the  discrepancy. — between  the  gentleman  conducting  himself 
kindly  and  courteously  in  social  Ufe,  and  the  same  gentleman  pei^ 
forming  his  (luti/  us  a  reviewer.  My  Father  had  undergone  no 
esgential  change,  in  the  interval,  either  as  a.  poet,  a  politician,  or 
a  man,  nor  had  he  shown  ony.  TTte  Friend  was  before  the  pub- 
lic. To  pay  compliments,  even  when  they  are  no  more  than  the 
f^nuiue  overflow  of  the  soul,  is  a  mark  of  complacency  ;  but  to 
have  made  cfTorte  to  "  gratify"  a  gentleman  under  a  notion  that 
he  "  liked  to  receive  compliments,"  was  a  still  greater  exercise  of 
r  politeness.  The  critiq^ue  of  Chi-istabel  did  not  seem  quite  eym- 
I  phonious  with  compliments  paid  to  the  poetic  mind  of  him  who 
was  best  known  to  the  pubhc  as  the  author  of  The  Ancient  Mar- 
ine}-, a  poem  which,  equaJly  with  that  and  on  very  similar  grounds, 
deserved  to  be  called  a  "mixture  of  raving  and  drivelling."*    '■  I 

*  An  vtiple  on  Coleridge  in  the  Penny  C^optaHa,  vhich,  togntlier  with 
•ome  miutMtemeDta  of  hct,  contunatheEd.IUTievopiDioDsoDmj'  Fotlier'a 
merits  la  on  author,  to  vrit,  that  he  hod  next  to  none  at  all,  uhI  ce«nw  t» 
have  been  n-ntlen  bj  a  diadple  of  the  eritta  n'lio  proDounced  OiriliuM 
worthleis  with  the  exeeption  of  me  passage,  after  refcrriDg  to  what  waa 
poioted  out  on  this  cubject  b;  Mr.  Dequincej,  proceeds  thus:  "  Of  Uiil 
habit  {ibai  of '  trusting  to  others  for  Biiggestions  which  he  improved,  and 
for  ideas  which  he  elaborated'),  another  ingtaoce  is  supplied  bj  AIvar'sdoD- 
g«on  soliloquj  in  the  Renone  (Act  r.  Scene  \\  the  iileoa,  and,  to  a  certain 
eltent,  the  words  of  which  arc  derived  from  Caleb's  prison  toliloqu;  ia 
CiUif>  WUfianu."  Impressire  writer  in  his  own  tine  u  I  knew  Mr.  Ood- 
whi  to  he,  I  was  surprised  to  l«ara  that  he  hud  vritteo  uiy  thing  mj 
^p^Jrar'e /jaagfoa  toUloqay.     AnxinusboweYuc  In  give  him  lii* 
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cheerfully  acquit"  the  writer  of  any  (he  lca«t  perception  of  merit 
in  the  poein ;  although  Scott  aud  Byron,  the  moet  admired  {io«ti 
of  the  day,  were  known  to  have  expressed  admiiatioD  of  it,  ho 

op  Calrb  Williami,  naA  fi>r  pUaiiure  m  well  b«  duty,  rcsd  it  all  througti  for 
tb«  (oeooil  time  in  my  life.  I  peruted  witli  epccial  care  tlio  tbrco  powerful 
chiptcTB  iu  wliich  Caleb  dcscribea  hii  imprisonmcDt;  1  fuundtluit  bedvelU 
iqxn  \h6  "  M]iuUd  Bolitudo"  of  bu  furs«d  abodu,  and  AWur  menliiins 
"friMHiku  Hitilude ;'  tlmt  be  (p«aka  of  a  "gToaD"  uttered  in  sleep,  uid 
Alrar  tpaaks  of  "  groimiiig  tmd  tears ;"  but  with  these  cicepUoiu  I  found 
uUlier  the  ideas  uor  Uio  vords  of  Alvar'*  wtiloquy  in  Ca/(6  WUUanu. 
Mj  Falber  may  pouibly  hare  been  led  to  make  the  reOeetioos  and  form 
Uu  iuagH  of  that  lolQn^uy  by  Oodwin's  Btriking  novel,  at  Tbomsoi:  wu 
U  t«  write  Tkt  UtoMtmi  by  the  peruial  of  Nature ;  but  he  uertajuly  did 
tM  bonvw  them  ready-made  therefrom.  The  closest  reacmblaoee  tu  CaM 
WaUam*  Out  1  am  find  ia  the  Ranoru  h  not  iu  Act  v.  Lut  ia  Act  i.-wlwt 
Alrar  aayi,  ^h 

"  My  ova  life  vearied  nie  I  ^H 

And  but  for  the  imperative  voice  within.  ^^ 

With  miue  own  band  1  had  Chniwa  off  the  burtheu." 
At  tlie  cuil  uf  chap.  iL  toL  ii,  Caleb  saye,  "  I  meditated  Buluide.  aud  rumi- 
ailcd.  ia  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  upon  the  different  meaoi  of  escaping 
from  the  load  of  existence."  Caleb  ia  restrained  from  self-murder,  not  by 
"an  imperative Toiee  within,"  a  voice  which  "calmBd"  while  it  "quelled;'' 
U*  words  are,  "  Still  some  iaexpliesble  auggestiau  withheld  my  hand.  1 
■dnng  with  dcsperale  TondneM  to  this  shadow  of  existence,  tta  mystorious 
attraetioos,  and  ita  hopeless  pnnpccts."  The  three  preceding  pagve  are 
very  fine  in  their  way,  but  have  nothing  in  comiuou  with  the  KrmoTK  ex- 
e«pt  of  tbo  most  general  description.  Indeed  unless  my  Father  had  bueii 
tbe  first  man  that  ever  dencribed  imprisonment,  he  eoul<l  not  liave  avnideil 
suae  general  siinihviiy  with  former  deecribere. 

Tlie  whole  article  I  would  recommend  as  a  study  to  thoae  who  are  desi- 
rmu  uf  nequiriug  the  art  of  depreciation ;  the  principle  of  which  rota  ou  the 
force  of  ountrut  with  ■  pretence  of  candor,  and  may  be  thus  thrown  into  the 
(prmof  a  rule:  pve  the  man  pruse  d  minori  in  order  to  take  away  nil  the 

EcotnorMily  eiren  him  a  mf\fori :  exalt  other  men.  in  order  to  pull  him 
Trom  Us  siat.  although  these  other  men  would  themselves  be  the  first 
•«e  him  io  it.  llie  Cyclopicdist  denies  my  PnUier'i  originality  of  mind 
uaible  gnunds,  perliaps,  nod  yet,  I  think,  on  mauffident  oues.  The 
habll  of  obtaining  from  others  " suggestions  to  improve"  nod  "ideas  to 
ilabornte'  may  bo  almost  enlled  common  to  ibe  j/enut  vatum.  Dante  is  en 
l*nned  a  vigiiruits  and  oHgtnal  writer :  yet  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
ih«  vision  of  the  boy  mouk  Alberieo,  ■-  served  us  a  model  for  the  entire  edi- 
Be*  ol  his  poom,'  and  furnished  Mm  with  some  of  his  striking  details.* 

*  See  the  Bsaav  on  this  suljjeet.  nctracte  1  from  on  imcleot  manuaeript, 
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iira.lly  pieferred  his  own  judgment ;  but  1  will  take  upon  ma 
o  EBy.  however  true  this  may  he,  that  no  mere  poetical  dementi 
■  called  forlii  such  a  vehement  exploBion  of  hisseB  as  that  with 
ch  Christabcl  was  greeted  in  the  E.  Review  ;  that  the  hisses 
0  at  the  author,  because  his  "  daily  proso"  was  "  understood 

;o  adoptiKi  every  Ihing  in  Iho  Vifion  that  lie  could  turn  lo  adviuilnge, 
and  Uft  it  lo  bis  commeQlatora  to  make  his  acicnowledgmcDta  to  tho  jrouth- 
ful  VisioDary.  Miltan  borrowed  from  all  quajlers  as  may  be  teeo  in  Todd'a 
edition  of  hi*  warkfl.  Tasso  toulc  wholeiiiile  from  preceding  ItaUon  poeU 
Aud  from  the  Clnsaics.  Orny'u  Elr^  in  a  Cut-ifry  Churchyard  oontaina 
a«arecl/  a  single  imago  or  eeutimcnt  that  is  eulirely  neir,  and  in  all  bis 
other  poenu  he  helps  himself  without  scruple  to  the  idcaa  and  sometimea 
lo  tlie  words  of  other  poeta.  Shakapeare  is  full  of  borrowed  pi^  to  tiang 
bia  thoughta  upon,  l^rd  Byron  dcchLred  that  tbces  churgea  of  pU^orlam 
agwoat  pvticnlar  poets  were  a  folly,  ainve  all  poets  sre  tpiilly  of  it.  1 
Ibinlc  that  almost  all  poets  borrow  n  good  deal  in  one  way  or  another  :  bnt 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  borrowing ;  some  take  the  thoughta 
and  images  of  other  writers  and  combine  them  with  new  matter;  aometalce 
a  great  deal  of  wliat  constitutes  the  tubstonce  and  tiriUiancy  of  tlieir  com- 
positiona  from  historical  or  deacHplivo  boolu  in  prose.  Writers  of  a  rich 
and  ornate  style  borrow  more  than  those  of  a  severer  cast:  Byron  borrowed 
&T  more  from  books  than  Crabbc,  and  Mr.  Wurdevortb  has  borrowed  leaa. 
I  believe,  than  any  other  great  poet.  Nature  is  the  book  that  be  has  studied 
the  moat.  The  Penny  Cyelopiedist  baa  added  uothiog  but  a  mare'a  neat  to 
Idr.  Dequincej'a  inatanees  of  borrowing  in  my  Father,  of  which  Mr.  De- 
quincey  himself  thought  ao  little,  tliat  in  spite  of  them  all,  be  "  nto«t  hear- 
tily believed"  my  Father  "  ac  entirely  original  in  all  his  capital  pretva- 
dona,  aaany  one  man  that  ever  hoa  existed-,  as  Archimedes  in  ancient  daya, 
or  aa  Shabspeare  in  modern." 

An  aathor  ii  to  be  judged,  la  reepeet  of  original  power,  by  the  total  re- 
salt  of  lua  prodactioDi.  Is  Ihe  wholt  n  new  thing,  or  is  there  in  Uie  whole 
a  ■omething  new  interfused  t  Can  you  find  the  like  elsewhere  1  By  Uii* 
test  my  Father's  writings  must  be  tried,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  finuKi 
tg  stand  it  better  than  those  of  many  on  author,  who  bni  carefully  abatMDcd 
from  any  formal  or  avoidable  borrowing.  That  his  ore  "  the  wurka  uf 
Mo  who  requires  something  from  another  whereon  to  bang  nhnteter  be 
■uy  himself  have  to  say."  is  juat  such  a  specious  objection  aa  the  farmer 
But  it  should  bo  (ousidered  that  every  writer,  in  moral  or  religiou*  diaqiu- 
rition,  ttarta  in  fact  from  prcvioua  thought,  whether  ha  expressly  produoee 
k  or  not  In  the  Aiilt  to  JUJUdion  and  in  the  Emaitit  my  Father  hH 
0ven  Lis  thougbta  in  the  form  of  comments  on  passages  in  the  works  of 
atliar  man ;  and  this  lie  did,  not  from  want  of  originality  of  mind,  but  &oa 
phydeal  languor, — the  want  of  continuous  energy, — together  with  iIm  «x- 
haustivu  intctwty,  with  which  he  entered  into  that  particular  purtioa  of 
wli^  bis  attention  waa  directed.  I  do  not  believe,  hamnay, 
'    '    ■  bo  ha*  left  beliinil  is  so  mu 


ve,  hoMwWy,  J 
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bi  In  dedicated  to  tlie  support  of  all  that  courtieTS  think  should 
bo  suppnried  ;"•  what  Mr.  Coleridge  endeavored  lo  suppori  being 
Cist,  rhe  war  againU  Hie  would-be  invader  and  aubjugatuf  of 
Uit  tavnlnj  :  secondly,  tlie  Church  of  England.  Ko  matter  fur 
the  "  oacnplitncnlB  ;"  nolo  in  1847;  no,  nor  the  diaparapenieiila 
either;  "  not  of  b  pin  ;" — aa  the  tedious  man  aays  in  Mrasure 
for  Measure.  I  do  not  not  recur  to  them  on  their  own  account 
Pechn{isau  editor  may  "lawfnUy"  make  himself  pleasant  to  geo- 
ilemen  whom  aAcrwanls  he  shall  be  obliged  to  expose  as  "  whin- 
tag  and  hypochondriacal  poets"  in  his  review  :  but  it  does  seem 
cUlier  a  special,  and  somewhat  pliant  and  elastic  law,  that  can 
penntt  a  gentleman  to  he  sociable  and  friendly  in  his  private  be- 
havior toward  persons,  whom,  some  years  aflerwanls,  easting  his 
eye  back  on  their  literary  and  political  career,  it  will  bo  his  duly 
Id  stigmatize,  not  only  as  men  of  "  inordinate  vanity  and  liahit- 
ual  eflemioBoy," — that  is  a  trifle, — hut — upon  whose  heads  he 
is  buimd  to  pour  that  dark  flood  of  politico-personal  accusations 
witich  may  he  seen  and  analyzed  at  this  day  in  panes  314-lfi  of 
vol.  xxviii.  of  the  Ed.  Recicio  t  Utter  disregard  of  consequencei 
to  (he  public, — vanily  and  effeminacy, — violence  and  vulgarity, 
— faulastic  trickery, — a  morbid  appetite  for  infamy  with  an  ar- 
i«nt  love  of  comiptton. — folly  that  reels  wilh  a  sickening  rnolicm 


i1  fonu  at  people  at  firel  sight  iningiao,    Tlic  mctlioj  nnd  geui^ral 

plan  of  n  liUTary  wurk  are  oftca  quite  arlntrary.  and  Bomctitiim,  lur  the 

skke  of  preieriiiig  regularity  of  gtructure  in  tho  ariihitc(?iuro  of  *  book,  a 

writer  Im  obliged  to  uj  a  great  deal  vhiah  ia  but  inlruductury  [o  tbat  uf 

B  which  he  ha*  lo  imjinrt. 

BiU  Setint,  tuL  kxtiL  p.  QT. 

jlUa  fiaa  tpcciinen  of  amoilera  Philippic, — an  Ediuboro'.^nti-Xibtiu^ 
KMataiaedin  the  review  of  tho  ZiferoryXt/e  of  August.  1817.  I  would 
lb  ny  Ptsder  vho  luta  the  opportunity,  to  oomparc  it  with  the  Iwigui^, 
U4  chanwtcr  of  Nanarla  on  the  prittnt  mod*  of  crmdutUng  Crilitat 
vUt,  eoatoiocd  in  elwptvr  axi.  of  this  work.  Theraviewer  addi,  "TUi* 
J  tma  hiitonr  of  our  reformed  Anti-JacoHn  poets,  tlie  Hfe  of  ddu  of 
m  i*  here  rewrdfd;"  aod  th«n  tak«s  up  Mr.  C.  by  hlmnclf  igain,  etill 
>  to  that  itylo.  wliii^h  i>  described  in  the  B.  L ,  where  it  »poakK  of  the 
bloaiDsbinHetf  in  the  patqiiillant. 

~wreadeM  of  the  E.  R  at  thai  day  were  not  fnud  of  Bubtlelies  or  Gaa- 
11  sketohu*;  ollierwlae  Ws  iiiiyht  any  of  tlic  writers: 

N^ffioi,  oil!  loaeii'  Jo^ii  xT.ioi'  li/um  inivroc. 
n  {ireienlM  the  assailed  from  sning  thiiir  real  faults,  «hilr 
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from  one  absurdity  to  another, — adherence  to  notions  that  are  an* 
dacious  and  insane,  revolting  and  nonsensical,— entire  want  of 
charity,  common  sense,  wisdom  and  humanity, — ^romantic  serviL 
ity, — heartless  vice, — these  are  attributes  of  the  man — they  can 
not  be  confined  solely  to  the  politician.  We  may  charitably  pre- 
sume, indeed,  that  he  who  penned  this  tirade  (one  stroke  of  which 
I  have  passed  by  as  too  ''rank'*  for  my  pen),  never  imagined 
that  the  charasters  he  was  blackening  in  effigy  would  look  a 
single  shade  the  darker  to  any  one  who  beheld  them  as  a  neigh- 
bor of  flesh  and  blood  in  actual  life — the  life  of  truth  and  reality  ; 
but  is  it  not  a  strange  state  of  things,  when  we  must  believe  re- 
specting an  organ  of  public  opinion,  that  it  is  not  most  imconsci- 
entious  only  because  it  is  out  of  the  domain  of  conscience  alto- 
gether, and  declaims  upon  virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly, — 
the  vice  and  folly  of  individuals — without  any  earnest  feeling  or 
belief  on  subjects,  which  demand  the  utmost  earnestness  and 
carefulness  from  all  who  think  or  speak  of  them  ?  Thirty  years 
ago  many  things  were  done  by  honorable  men  which  hon- 
orable men  would  not  do  now,  or  would  gain  great  dishonor  by 
doing ;  money  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public,  especially 
for  making  men  living  members  of  the  Church  and  followers  of 
Christ,  public  functionaries  too  often  thought  they  might  employ 
according  to  their  own  private  fancies ;  and  such  a  notion  has 
«vcn  been  acted  on  by  men  undoubtedly  public-spirited  and  disin- 
terested. A  dimness  of  vision  on  the  subject  of  duty  prevailed 
among  the  servants  of  the  public  in  general ;  and  reviewers  were 
not  more  clear-sighted  than  the  rest ;  they  thought  themselves 
quite  at  liberty  to  make  the  public  taste  in  literature  subservient 
to  their  own  purjwses  as  members  of  a  party  ;  to  choke  up  with 
rubbish  and  weeds  the  streams  of  Parnassus,  if  a  political  adver- 
sary might  be  annoyed  thereby,  though  all  parties  alike  had  an 
intorvst  in  the  water ; — ^to  bring  the  most  sweeping  and  frightful 
charges  against  their  opponents  in  general  terms,  whether  they 
bad  or  had  not  the  slightest  power  to  verify  them  in  particulars. 
Against  this  system  the  Biographia  lAteraria  contains  a  strong 
protest,  a  prv>test  to  which  private  feeling  has  given  a  piquancy, 
but  which  in  the  main  it  has  not  romipted  or  falsified.  I  r^iet 
that  my  Father,  in  ex|x^ing  what  he  held  to  be  wrong  methods 
ofMrtinft  on  the  public  mind,  should  have  been  betrayed  into  any 
dffgiv^  of  discomposure  in  his  own ;  Vmt  \  feeV  omfidnt,  that  h^ 
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wnsM  not  fan  re  givea  way  to  indignation  on  these  aubjects,  if  ha 
hsil  ntit  beiievcd  bis  cause  to  bo  the  cnuse  of  the  public  also  ; 
that  ihL-  things  of  which  he  complained  were  parts  of  a  system, 
the  oSenEcs  of  whirh  against  principle  it  was  matter  of  principle 
Id  point  out. 

I  have  not  brought  forward  these  grounds  nf  complaint  out  uf 
auy  tveenlinent  against  tliosc  who  ehowed  so  much  against  my 
Father,  or — (I  Kiy  it  for  my  own  sake,  not  as  deeming  it  impor- 
tant lo  othen) — in  any  feeling  of  disrcepect  liir  their  characters 
ID  the  main.  I  make  no  doubt  of  their  poasessing  all  the  wit, 
worth,  and  wisdom  whirh  their  friends  ascribe  to  them,  and  am 
better  pleased  to  think  that  my  Father  was  beset  and  hindered  on 
I  hu  way  by  lions  than  byassoiluntsof  a  more  ignoblekind.  I  have 
iwnired  to  those  grounds  of  complaint  in  justification  of  the  Ian- 
goage  used  in  this  work  on  the  "  present  mode  of  conducting  pub- 
lic journals,"  and  also  to  justify  the  children  of  Coleridge  in  re- 
publishing i(,  aware  as  we  are,  that  it  will  have  an  interest  and 
even  an  importance  as  a  voice  Irom  the  grave  of  one  whom,  now 
that  he  is  removed  from  all  eyes  in  this  world,  many  desire  to 
have  heaid  and  to  have  looked  upon,  which  it  had  not  when  the 
author  was  still  Hiruggling  through  his  earthly  career.  Some 
persons  will  say.  that  hostility  which  so  little  succeeded  in  its  ob- 
i«ct  of  casting  my  Father's  works  into  general  contempt  and  ob- 
livion, ie  unworthy  of  present  regard.  But  there  is  a  little  aua- 
nfaronism  in  this.  It  is  like  saying,  that  because  a  few  sloriiis  or 
au  inclement  season  did  not  ruin  a  nasceat  rolouy,  and  years  af- 
terwards the  colony  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  was  therefore  of 
no  consequence  to  the  colonist  and  not  worth  mentioning  in  his 
history.  The  colony  hves  and  blooms,  Like  the  bay-tree  by  tht 
nver-«ide,  while  the  poor  worn,  colonist  moulders  in  the  grave. 
What  is  literary  reputation  now  to  the  author  of  Chrii'abcl  and 
the  Lay  Sermon  .*'  Those  works  are  read  by  many  at  this 
''fisw.  with  aa  much  pleasure  as  if  they  had  never  been  declared 

»j  Father  bns  oiaervoj.  tUat  bd  insiffnitlcwit  work  was  soroeUaies  re- 
I  for  the  anke  o(  uttwkiug  ilie  autluir ;  ud  the  uther  boiiJ  Iha  nioro 
ADt  works  of  obooxioua  nutiiort  vpre  often  Dbenlutcty  l^nnotioed. 
'  ftttns  of  hi*  own  •tutu  never  reviewed  in  any  leullug  jouruul ;  but  Chriita 
htt,  tlie  Xiiy  Sermvn,  luid  tlie  Biograpliia,  were  caught  up  snJ  violcnUy 
d  itttw  wbiiMxiril  til  hdi  bim  who  had  written  th«m.  ukd  drna  W 
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worse  than  wast«  paper  by  the  E.  Review  ;  tbey  could  uot  Im 

slain  by  arrows  of  cTiticigm  if  titey  had  any  vitality  of  their 

P    own  ;  if  Uiey  bad  it  not,  who  would  wish  to  give  them  a  gal- 

^  vuiized  lili) — the  only  life  which  some  productioni  ever  have  to 

B  lustaiu  tbein — a  more  emanation  from  the  bot  orb  of  party 

^Spirit?     But  he  who  wrote  those  worka  wanted  a  "bttlo  here 

below"  ere  ha  went  hence  and  was  no  more  seen  ;  he  wanted  a 

UttJe  encDurogenient  from  friends,  a  little  fair  play  from  adver- 

earieB,  a  little  Bympathy,  and  a  little  money.     That  he  wanted 

these  things  waa  at  least  a  grievance,  whether  it  was  most  the 

fault  of  others  or  chiefly  hia  own.     But  I  think  it  will  be  granted 

by  impartial  pcrEons,  that  there  waa  some  fault  and  deficiency  on 

^tbis  score  in  others  ;  an  honest  argumentative  review,  if  ever  to 
Eevere,  would  have  done  my  Father's  works  good,  had  the  le- 
tiawer  etrained  every  nerve  to  convict  them  of  absurdity.  But 
he  waa  reviewed  in  a  way  not  to  expose  his  errors,  but  to  prevent 
people  from  attending  to  him  at  aU  ;  uot  to  inako  him  under- 
stood, but  to  stamp  upon  hira  a  character  of  hopeless  uninteUigi- 
bilily  ;  'nitb  ao  artful  show  of  contempt,  and  a  sort  of  ridicule, 
that  might  have  been  employed  with  equal  success  upon  Plato 
or  upon  Shakspeare.  A  searching  criticism,  even  from  a  deter- 
mined opponent,  would  have  been  to  him  like  that  excellent  ail 
of  reproof,  concerning  which  the  Psalmist  says  that  it  breaks  not 
the  )iead  nor  depresses  it." 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  on  Mr.  Coleridge's  "  abuse  of  his 
contemporaries  ;"  for  on  this  score  he  was  aesaUed  in  the  review 
of  the  Biagi-aphia,  with  a  particular  relerence  to  his  critique  on 
BtTlram  ;  though  without  a  syllable  to  show  that  the  censures 
it  contained  were  unjust,  or  not  rather  a  service  to  his  contempo- 

►  mriea  in  general.  This  "abuse"  was  not,  1  think,  of  the  same 
*  Ilia  BBoie  method  or  Bhautlog  at  him  from  u  ijiitanca  and  ilealmio)! 
(JoM  fight  is  prMtiaoil  »veo  now  by  writers  of  s  newer  sihcml,  who  dispou 
uf  him  ra  paimnl,  in  their  way  to  other  objects  of  attack,  by  aettUai;  that 
he  was  certaiuly  a  maa  uf  some  genius,  oiul  had  a  modieum  of  light  to  did 
penso,  going  before  the  toreli-benren  of  their  party  with  his  little  Gu»v 
liuupin  hia  band ;  but  that  he  is  by  do  mewuB  safe  or  sound  writer;  though 
where,  hnw,  aud  why,  be  il  unsafe  uid  unsound  they  are  far  too  much  la  a 
hurry  to  state  I1iey  seem  indeed  t4>  consider  him  not  only  uuuJe,  but  io 
dangerous,  that  prudence  requires  them  to  keep  a  good  way  off ;  as  if  th* 
jioar  old  ateed,  tboogh  unioutul  and  su  person  lukled,  mi|;ht  still  give  H  tHIv 
^tOArlMblo  kick,  if  you  came  too  close  to  Wis  iieeW 
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nature  a«  that  which  he  condemned  in  others.  It  was  of  two  or 
three  di^rent  kinds :  the  first,  to  which  belong  the  Letters  to 
Fox,  Letters  to  Fletcher,  strictures  on  Lord  Grenville,  character 
of  Pitt,  sketches  of  Bonaparte,  consists  in  examinations  of  the 
pnhlic  conduct  and  published  opinions  of  eminent  men  under  the 
iight  of  principles ;  not  a  prejudging  of  their  acts  and  opinions 
by  supposed  circumstances  made  to  cast  their  coloring  upon  the 
former,  as  stained  lamps  dye  the  radiance  of  the  flames  they  in* 
close  ;  but  an  examination  of  the  acts  and  opinions  themselves, 
and  only  in  due  subordination  to  the  former,  if  at  all,  a  notice 
of  circumstances  which  may  have  tended  to  produce  their  pecu- 
liar character.*  These  treatises  are  chiefly  composed  of  close 
reasoning  and  illustration  ;  the  censures  they  contain  are  ex- 
pressed in  stern  and  vehement,  but  not  in  coarse  or  bitter  lanr 
guage  ;  and  they  burst  forth  from  a  carefully  constructed  argu- 
ment like  strong  keen  flames  from  a  well-heaped  funeral  pile. 
If  they  quiver  as  they  stream  upward — those  flames  of  censure — 
it  is  from  a  meditative  emotion,  not  from  the  turbulence  of  a 
spirit  agitated  by  personal  or  party  rage.  Could  any  specimen 
of  "abuse"  be  extracted  from  his  writings  at  all  similar  to  that 
"true  history  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  poets,"  referred  to  above,  in 
which  three  men  of  diflerent  characters  and  courses  of  life  are 
put  into  a  heap  and  conjointly  accused  of  every  turpitude  which 
a  politician  can  be  guilty  of,  the  language  of  the  E.  Review  re- 
specting his  "abuse  of  his  contemporaries"  would  so  far  not  be 

•  The  Character  of  Fitty  which  1  like  the  least  of  my  Father's  political 
writings,  except  certaia  passages  against  the  same  minister  in  his  youthful 
C<meume$  ad  Populum^  the  general  drift  of  which,  however,  he  has  shown 
to  be  strictly  in  consonance  with  all  his  later  politics, — and  in  the$e  passages 
it  is  the  tone  and  lang^uage,  not  the  opinions  that  he  would  ever  have  wished 
to  retract,— commences  with  an  account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  education  and  the  ef- 
fect on  the  formation  of  his  mind ;  ** he  was  east"  my  Father  says,  " rather 
than  grew."  But  this  is  only  a  subordinate  part  of  a  general  survey  of  his 
character  as  evinced  in  his  public  conduct.  There  is  no  attempt  to  charac- 
terize opinions  not  under  ex€miination  by  conjectures  respecting  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  may  have  been  formed.  The  Character  contains 
also  a  few  sentences  relating  to  Mr.  Pitt's  private  life ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  some  parts  of  a  Prime  Minister's  private  life,  or  what  is  pri- 
vate life  in  other  cases,  are  necessarily  before  the  public  My  Father  refer- 
red to  tastes  and  habits  of  Mr.  Pitt  which  were  matters  of  notoriety.  Still 
that  pMsage  is  a  blot  in  the  essay,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  IbougVi  v[k\.«teA\A»% 
M  a  pgyAolpgiealaDAfyBiM,  the  whole  Character  is  too  uiimod\^ed%3[id  %f<^«c^ 
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ininerited.     The  strit^tures  on  that  Journal  in  tliis  work  are  aixa 
I'  reaeouiii;;,  and,  wWi;  cleared  bom  a  few  excrcsceQces 
pereonnl  aTiecilote   and  tioraplaint,  nte  not  unworthy  of  i 
riler  who  ever  strove  to  keep  ])rini;ip]e  in  view.      Of  ihe  Cri 
I  (if^up  of  Bertram  I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

The  second  sort  of  "  ahuse"  that  he  dealt  in,  and  which  it  were 
9  be  wished  that  all  men  would  refrilu  from,  consisted  In  pointed 
remarks,  made  in  private  respecting  private  things  and  jiereotis 
I  Borae  of  these  wore  as  strictly  true  as  they  were  clever  and  re- 
I  nemberahle  ;  some  were  just  in  themselves,  but  sounded  unjusl 
ts  well  OS  unkind,  when  repeated  unaccompauied  by  what  should 
have  gone  along  with  them  to  take  oiT  their  edge,  expressed  o 
nndcrslond  by  the  ulterer.  Some,  I  dare  say,  were  not  wholly 
just:  lew  men  are  wise  or  just  at  all  hours  ;  my  Father  had  ^i 
of  satirizing  with  a  habit  of  praising.  I  have  heard  a  friend  of 
his  and  mine  remark,  that  some  men  "  talk  their  gall  cleverly," 
while  there  aru  others,  who  will  show  their  cleverness  though  at 
the  expense  of  being,  for  the  moment,  ill-natured.  My  Pat!ier'» 
sharp  speeches  were  not  mere  improvements  of  gall.  But  I  do 
not  defend  them.  Psychological  analysis  on  the  living  individual 
sabject  is  an  operation  that  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  Christian  justice  and  cliarity  ;  even  if  we  have  a  r^ht 
to  cut  the  pound  of  flesh  at  all,  how  cau  we  he  sure  of  cutting  it 
exactly  ?  But  most  to  bo  blamed  are  they  who  repeat  these 
keen  sayings, — treasuring  up  the  darts  whieh  they  have  not  lh« 
skill  to  forge, — and  briitg  them  to  the  ears  of  those  very  persons, 
r  who  are  least  likely  to  see  their  truth  and  roost  liable  to  feel  their 
I  sharpness, — the  persons  of  whom  tliey  are  said. 

There  is  a  third  part  of  this  subject,  respecting  which  I  re- 
Bllbr  the  reader  to  an  apology  by  Mr.  C.  himself,  placed  at  the 
1.  md  of  his  Poetical  Works ;  I  mean  his  flights  of  extravagwit 
Ifiatire,  the  real  objeels  of  whieh  existed  nowhere  hut  in  the 
rldmbo  of  will)  imaginalion.  These  extravagancies  of  his  early 
f  day,  though  I  believe  liia  own  account  nf  ihem  lo  be  strictly 
-indeed  can  see  the  truth  of  it  on  the  face  of  the  production! 
l^itcmselTec, — have  given  rao  great  pain  ;  not  for  the  vials  of 
"rrath  that  have  licen  poured  forlh  on  occnslou  of  Ihem  ;  thetf 
fl  filled,  I  well  knew,  mainly  from  another  elslem  ;•  btit  be- 
'(  M  Dut  mv  i'aliier'm  rwh  saying*,  hut  hii 
xl  onea,  Lia  warm  opposition  to  Mi»  "  (inV\.n»l7UHiA'  'fo^Jj 
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(■nee  1  we  in  these  prmluctiont,  Ihaiigh  inspired  by  a  potulant 
fancy  rather  tlinn  by  an  aujny  licait,  \hi<  one  alaiu  upon  i.hc  lacs 
irfmy  Fatii«r'n  literary  character.  Yet  tliougli  I  deeply  regret  in 
regianlu  buih.biit  by  far  the  nioet  in  regard  in  one  ol' them,  that 
be  afaould  ever  have  {leuned  such  pieces  or  sufiercd  thera  to  get 

opinion  at  the  pUlcmophy  of  ecrtnin  NortluTn  »cboola. — hi?  venturiog  to 
bsA  Euilt  Willi  Bome  of  UmrMiist  Pruruiiud  «nd  Irrefragnble  IXwton — Ihiit 
cnr  Ihu  rxnlvd.  and  (till  do«a  rxdta.  tha  aainvMity  of  tlie  Northera  eritiis 
^^oal  hiiu.  Hit  pulitin  were  n  i^proouli,  hia  philosophy  a  disparagemrat 
to  tlieiri,  and  the  B.  1.  iuid«d  *inetjiar  to  Uio  biltrrs  of  the  cup.  What  my 
pBtlwr  uid  of  Humfl  iu  tbo  1m^  Sennon.  L  p.  -148,  u  utyUd  by  tbe  £.  tl«- 
vievvr  (whu  puti  <m  tbv  Scotch  inautlu  fur  tlic  nonce).  "  n  mean  and  malig- 
nant tibrlcatioa,'  "  a  trBDsition  from  nnt  to  ndiinmy."  "  n  etiog,  the  vrnoiii 
_jiC2hieb f Rtumed  int^  hia  own  buwm,  to dhaiutitaidf  ins  bloated  pasaogr.' 
I  Bnppoaing  the  ancodute  uutrue,  of  which  Ihe  reviawr  give»  no  proijf 
'a  &brinatiao  nf  niy  Father'a  is  a  "  gratuitoug  awerlion"  on  hii 
rty,  vhere  iriu  iho  deep  malignili/  of  ascriUDf;  to  Humi!  nt  hi«  diath 
it  undeniably  conionaut  nith  tbe  tenor  of  hit  li/rf  Tberevievm 
>t  deny  tbat  he  "derated  bis  life  to  undGrntining  the  Chrialisn  re 
^  Vby  then  aliould  be  ra^  mi  at,  tbe  second  claiiBe  of  the  aeutunce, 
~  d  hia  hut  breath  in  a  bhupbcmouB  regret  that  be  bad  not  sunived 
^Waa  it  more  discreditable  to  with  Christianity  extinct  than  to  huva 
tely  Mideavored  Ui  destroy  it  t  Howerer  if  there  be  oo  authority 
Jute  reported  iri  the  I-ioij  Semion,  a  ninrk  shall  be  set  agninat  it 

.Coleridge*!  "  ignorant  petulaacu"  on  the  subject  of  Hume's  history  has 
iply  confirmt-d  by  examiners  on  opposite  sides  in  politics  since  the 
cxprencil  If  Umt  history  be  dtultyatall.it  is  not  nuperlii-iatly 
inleraally  Bn<l  radically — it  is  to  a  considerable  extent  virtually 
aisleading ;  no  one  less  cool,  calm,  and  able  llian  Hume  rouid 
preo  ao  misleading  a  represenlation  of  a  cprtuin  most  iiaportant  part 
of  Eoglub  history.  Like  Hobbe«,  beiAuse  hu  had  no  eye  for  u  spiritual  kw. 
■ad  becauae  man  must  lind  firm  grvund  to  rest  on  someirherc.  Uame  rested 
lua  whole  trd^t  un  human  authority  arid  kingship— on  cnrfA/y  divine  right. 
Evrry  one  must  admire  hia  fine  talents,  nmst  like  his  kindly  and  gentle  d» 
ton ;  but  is  not  an  Infidel  writer's  hand  ngwust  every  Christian,  and  must 
(nA  every  Christian'a  hand  be  aguiuat  him, — not  of  course  to  write  a  wor.1 
''  ~  iautitrue  concerning  hia  life  and  ai!tt>iia,but  to  struggle  with  him  when 
^va  agunit  elenud  hopes, — nay  to  trample  on  bim,  when,  like  Cuiaplias 
itc^  penal  realoi,  he  lies  ocrora  the  way — if  tbat  be  tbe  way  of  inith 
Iralion  t  Surely  the  Beotch  may  well  afford  to  let  Hume  be  judged 
o  bis  lark; — I  should  rather  say  to  let  his  works  be  judged  no- 
*iTSae  ti)  thcjr  nmtcnla.  Tbey  are  not  so  deficient  in  worthiea  whom  a 
Christian  can  approve  that  tbey  must  vehemently  patronize  tbe  patron  of 
Ug^FfiiiieT  did  not  abuse  him  becauBe  be 
a8B>ii*t  In&d«UiaQ«Tiniti],' 
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abroad,  I  do  not  blame  him  for  including  them  in  his  works  when 
it  was  plain  that  they  could  not  be  suppressed.  The  wine  was 
coarse  and  burning,  but  it  was  the  same,  however  bad  a  sample, 
as  that  which  glows  in  Kubla  Khan  and  The  Ancient  Mariner, 
and  no  production,  marked  with  a  peculiar  genius,  if  short  and 
romemberable,  will  perish,  though  of  small  merit,— especially 
when  other  more  considerable  fruits  of  that  genius  are  before  the 
world.  It  will  ever  be  a  grief  to  those  interested  in  my  Father's 
name  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  wrote  a  lampoon,  in  sport, 
upon  a  good  and  gifled  contemporary  :  but  I  scarce  know  what 
he  could  do  more,  afler  shooting  off  an  arrow,  which  others  would 
preserve  on  account  of  its  curious  make  or  some  fantastic  plumage 
with  which  its  shaft  was  adorned,  than  try  to  blunt  its  point,  and 
beg  that  it  might  be  considered  only  as  a  plaything. 

The  Apologetic  Preface  has  been  much  misrepresented :  it  has 
been  represented  as  a  defence  and  a  sophistical  one ;  if  it  wero  in- 
tended as  a  defence  or  vindication  it  would  be  sophistical  indeed  ; 
but  it  is  no  such  thing  :  it  is  an  apology  in  the  modem  sense  of 

as  he  was  to  Qermaiis  and  German  writers.  One  thing  I  regret  in  Mr. 
Carlyle's  admirable  essay  on  Johnson,  that  deep-hearted  essay ! — ^the  parallel 
at  the  end  between  Johnson  and  Hume.  Oh !  surely  Hume  should  not  have 
been  set  over  agamst  Johnson,  who  could  not  have  looked  him  in  the  £cMe 
without  shuddering,  and  turning  pale  for  sorrow  1 

Right  loth  should  I  be  to  consider  these  Boreal  blasts  and  Scotch  mitta, 
that  have  so  outraged  and  obscured  the  Exteesian  domain,  as  coming  from 
bonny  Scotland  at  hirge.  The  man  of  genius — the  wise  and  liberal  oriUc — 
is  always  a  true  Briton — neither  English,  Irish,  nor  Scotch.  Acer  Bepien- 
trio  to  S.  T.  C. — but  this  is  a  synecdoche — part  for  the  whole.  I  have 
necessarily  been  looking  of  late  more  at  the  bad  weather  of  my  Father*8 
literary  life, — ^the  rough  gales  and  chilling  snow-falls, — ^than  at  its  calm  and 
sunshine :  but  these  were  not  present  always,  and  I  trust  they  will  hence- 
forth be  infrequent. 

Non  semper  imbres  dulce-poeiicoa 
Mauant  in  agros ;  ncc  mare  lueidum 

Yexant  inaequales  procelhB 

Usque ;  nee  atheriis  in  oris, 
Euteete  Parens,  stat  glacies  iuers 
Menses  per  omnes ;  aut  Aquilonibus 

Myrteta  Colerigi  laborant 

Vitibiu  et  viduantur  ulmL 

Tbs  twining  yinea  are  popularity  and  usefulness :  the  elms  literary  pro- 
'iuetioDB  of  alow  growth  and  stately  character. 
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die  Mnn :  thftt  is  an  excuse.  "  It  was  not  m;  intention,  I  sai^ 
to  iuttifif  the  publiailion,  whatever  its  author'^  fecliuga  might 
bare  been  st  the  limo  of  conipofiiug  it.  That  they  are  caJculated 
lo  eaJI  fMlh  w  severe  a.  ruprobation  from  a  good  nmii.  is  nut  the 
voret  Ebatura  of  suub  poems.  Their  moral  Uefonnity  is  aggravutci* 
in  pn^MTlion  to  the  pleasure  which  they  arc  capable  of  affording 
lo  Tindiotivc,  Inrbnlent  and  nnpriiiciplcd  reodefB,"*  Notwith- 
Mnding  this  declaration,  an  admirer  of  Mr.  ?iit  has  allirmed 
Ihat  "  Iho  Apoli^  is  ihroughant  defensive."  As  this  charge  is 
nude  in  the  shape  of  mere  assertion,  "  to  refute  it  with  not"  will 
perhaps  be  eufEciant.  This  and  other  as»ertioii3  of  the  Pittite 
may  be  mot  with  ihe  counter- assert  ion,  Ihat  the  Preface  contains 
ueilher'- metaphysical  jargon,"  "  unphilosophicol  Benlimenlality," 
oor  "  wiro-drawii  argumentation,"  but  expresses  in  clear  lan- 
^aee.  and  illustrates,  I  think,  with  some  eloquence,  the  simple 
but  not  uninteresting  ptychological  fact,  that  the  wilder  and  more 
extravagant  a  satire  appears,  the  more  it  contains  of  devious 
LTrel«vant  fancy,  and  the  Ices  of  individual  application,  or  any  at- 
tempt to  give  an  air  of  reality  and  truth  of  fact  to  the  represen- 
taticm,  the  less  harm  it  does  and  the  leaa  of  deliberate  malice  it 
^wa.f  Buoh  attacks  may  indeed  bo  insults,  but  they  nm  very 
leldom  injuries,  except  so  far  as  the  one  is  the  other.  Kail  no 
due  (aid  toorse  of  Mr.  Coleridge  himself  than  that  the  Old  One 
vrunire  of  him  at  last,  ho  would  never  have  complained  so  bit- 
terly as  he  someliraeB  did  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  tongue.  When 
Hi,  Uatelight  and  Mr,  Enmity  employ  a,  skiiliii  artist  to  paint 
thcit  enemy's  portrait,  he  does  not  take  a  plain  likened  of  Satan 

*  Petl.  IVortt,  VII.  p.  307,  Tlie  acit  seutiiQcu  lOiova  impliedly  tliat 
Wlwlion  b  tbe  vriler's  aim.    Sae  slao  p  SOR, 

t  Hiire  outward  marks  for  tlie  iJentifjiog  o(  the  cibjeet.  oa  "  lotler*  ruur 
Ai  faro  hi*  name.''  are  diitlnct  from  indiridualixing  fevturw  of  mbil. 

Ilie  admirer  of  Ur.  Pitt,  vbo  is  so  dissatisfied  with  the  Apotogctia 
frtbte,  t*  highly  displeased  beouue  Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  express  the 
itrpftt  coutriliim  Tor  his  eeosurea  uf  that  iiiinister,  without  BuSideDlly  eon 
■iiiiriDg,  ihot,  u  Mr.  Coleridge's  o|>miou  of  the  Pitt  poliej  coutiaued  pretty 
"■wh  the  (ame  ibrouglmut  Iiis  life,  he  could  not  repent  of  it.  to  plcasB  Mr. 
•"itfi  dmotecs ;  and  that  be  expressed  quite  as  muoh  regret  for,  sod  diisp- 
F"*il  oC  bis  "  lhUDe«i>1ored*  language  on  the  auliject  aa  may  euffiee  to  sat- 
"r*  loj  UiC  partisani  nnd  bigoU,  whom  he  u^er  eouitdered  it  his  duty  to 
''WiliRU.  Let  tbeni  pour  nut  tlieir  streouia  of  "  trnaL,"  "  nanscnae,"  "jar' 
'  luddj  metaphytues'  over  bis  piUT^a :  of  the  nblndanw  of  %•  iMiA 
ith  mpfkeih  wifii  il  i-petks  lit    '  '  .  —  ^      .  —.  -~^^^^^ 
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lad  put  the  enemy's  name  under  it ;  be  lakeR  the  enemy's  faai 
e  a  foundation  ond  Euperiiidnces  that  of  Satac  upon  it ;  there 
e  perhaps  few  strongly  marked  minds  that  may  not. 'with  pains 
and  skill,  be  made  to  asgume  somewhat  of  a  Satanic  aspect.  Oa 
these  points  I  think  indeed  that  my  Father,  upon  the  whole,  was 
more  einned  against  than  sinning  ;  but  1  should  he  far  from  at- 
tempting to  vindicate  all  the  condemnatory  parts  even  of  bis 
■ertous  writings.  Since  he  was  laid  in  the  grave  there  have  been 
vehement  renewals  of  former  attacks  upon  him  ;  but  if  1  had  not 
been  called  upon  lo  republish  his  Literary  Life,  personalities  of 
this  sort  would  not  have  engaged  my  thoughts  fur  more  than  a 
pasting  moment.  He  is  at  ivsi ;  no  longer  lo  be  disquieted  by 
injustice  or  capable  of  being  harmed  by  it:  "the  storms,  re- 
praaches  and  vilifyings"  of  this  angry  world  come  not  nigh  his 
dwelling.  But  some  willingly  hear  his  voice,  as  it  yet  speaka  iti 
his  written  remains,  and  will  read  with  pleasure  the  following 
extract  from  the  Aids  la  Reflection,  "  on  the  keen  and  poisoned 
■hafta  of  the  tongue,"  which  I  give  in  conclusion,  as  applicable  to 
the  subject  that  has  been  discussed,  but  without  intending  any 
particular  application  whatever. 

"  The  slandera,  perchance,  may  not  be  altogether  forged  or  uu 
true  ;  they  may  be  the  implements,  not  the  inventions  of  malice. 
But  they  do  not  on  this  account  escape  the  guilt  of  detraction. 
Rather  it  is  characteristic  of  the  evil  spirit  in  question,  to  worit 
by  the  advantage  of  real  faults  ;  but  these  stretched  and  aggra- 
vated to  the  utmost.  It  is  not  expressible  how  deep  a  wound  a 
tongue  sharpened  lo  the  work  will  give,  with  no  noise  and  a  very 
JiltJe  word.  This  is  the  true  while  gunpowder,  which  llie  dream- 
ing projectors  of  silent  mischiels  and  insensible  poisons  sought  for 
in  the  laboratories  of  art  and  nature,  in  a  world  of  good ;  bul 
which  was  to  be  found  in  its  most  destructive  form,  in  '  th« 
I  World  of  Evil,  the  Tongue.'  "'• 


I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  ought 
never  to  be  handled  by  near  relations  and  friends,  whose  pnde 
and  partial  afleution  arc  sure  to  corrupt  their  testimony.  This  is 
"  r  eayiag  liutt  animal  food  should  never  come  to  tabls 
•  l.p.n'J. 
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it  tf  liable,  in  warm  weather,  to  become  tainted  ;  reports  of  friends 
and  relations  are  the  flesh  diet  of  the  Biographical  Muse,  whereby 
she  is  kept  in  health  and  strength ;  without  them  her  form  would 
become  attenuated  and  her  complexion  sallow  and  wan.  Con- 
temporary biography  can  only  proceed  either  from  friends,  from 
enemies,  or  from  indifierent  persons ;  the  last  class  may  be  the 
most  unbiased  in  their  testimony,  but  for  the  most  part  they  have 
little  testimony  to  give ;  they  know  nothing  and  care  nothing 
about  him  whose  life  is  to  be  recorded,  til  the  task  of  writing  it 
falls  into  their  hands.  It  should  be  remembered  too  that  a  man's 
enemies, — (and  it  is  wonderful  how  many  enemies  men  of  mark 
are  sure  to  acquire— -among  the  vulgar-minded,  who  hate  genius, 
(or  its  own  sake,  while  they  envy  its  outward  rewards — among 
the  high-minded  and  strong-headed,  who  are  in  violent  antag- 
onism to  an  individual  genius  through  the  bent  of  their  own), — 
that  these  will  give  their  testimony  against  him  gratuitously, 
and  that  unconcerned  persons  will  adopt  it  for  mere  amusement's 
sake, — will  carelessly  repeat  the  severest  judgments,  insensible 
as  the  "  two-handed  engine"  ilself,  that  cares  not  whether  it  de- 
scends upon  a  reprobate  or  a  royal  martyr.  The  testimony  of 
friends  is  needed,  if  only  to  balance  that  of  adversaries  :  and  in- 
deed what  better  grounds  for  judging  of  a  man's  character,  upon 
the  whole,  can  the  world  have,  than  the  impression  it  has  made 
on  those  who  have  come  the  nearest  to  him,  and  known  him  the 
longest  and  the  best  ?  I,  for  my  part,  have  not  striven  to  con- 
ceal any  of  my  natural  partialities,  or  to  separate  my  love  of  my 
Father  from  my  moral  and  intellectual  sympathy  with  his  mode 
of  thought.  1  have  endeavored  to  give  the  genuine  impressions  of 
my  mind  respecting  him,  believing  that  if  reporters  will  but  be 
honest,  and  study  to  say  that  and  that  alone,  which  they  really 
think  and  feel,  the  color,  which  their  opinions  and  feelings  may 
cast  upon  the  subject  they  have  to  treat  of,  will  not  finally  ob- 
scure the  truth.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  no  one  ever  studied  my 
Father  s  writings  earnestly  and  so  as  to  imbibe  the  author's  spirit, 
who  did  not  learn  to  care  still  more  for  Truth  than  for  him,  what- 
ever interest  in  him  such  a  study  may  have  inspired. 

These  few  lines  are  an  attempt  to  bring  out  a  sentiment,  which 
my  Father  once  expressed  to  me  on  the  common  saying  that 
'» Love  is  blind." 
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Paaaion  ii  \i\iai\,  not  hove:  her  wtHKi'roiu  might 
loforiiu  vith  three-fold  pow'r  auui'a  iavard  nglit:— 
To  ber  deep  glaniN!  tbe  soul  nt  large  display'd 
Shows  nil  its  miugled  qibhs  of  light  and  ahade ; — 
Ucn  cull  her  blind  whea  she  but  turns  her  bead. 
Nor  acBUB  the  Giult  fur  ntueh  her  tears  are  abed. 
Dm  dull  LuJifferenee  or  Hate's  troubled  gaie 
See  through  thu  secret  heart's  mysterious  maze  I — 
CriD  Scoru  and  Edt;  pierce  Ihnt  "  dread  abode," 
Where  true  faults  rest  beneath  the  eye  o!  God  I 
Not  their's,  'mid  inward  darkneaa,  to  discern 
The  spiritual  Bplcndort  liow  the^  shine  aud  bum. 
All  bright  mdovnieiiUoru  noble  loind 
They,  who  with  joy  behold  them,  soonest  find ; 
And  better  Done  its  stains  of  frailty  know 
Tbou  they  who  liiia  would  see  it  white  as  snow. 


OMISSA. 

"  principles  iu  no  danger  of  belug  cioggei-iited.''    latrML 

p.  y^ifi*  Prindples  can  not  gn  too  far.  Leeanee  they  bare  the  boDndleii 
realm  of  spirit  to  move  in :  numifeitatione, — thoughts,  words,  deeds  (for 
tkeughti  am  manifestnliiiDa  to  tbe  mind  of  the  siibjeetj—are  in  that  oUier 
r  kingdom  of  Space  and  Time,  which  is  csBcuiinlly  limited ;  and  heuee  they 
I  May  exceed  in  degree,  even  if  Ihey  carretpood  to  what  la  right  We  can 
not  really  possess  any  viTlut  in  exeesi.  RiiahDess,  fur  example,  is  not  exag- 
gerated courage;  it  is  courage  unottended  by  good  sense,  consequently 
VTong  in  the  mode,  and  possibly  extreme  in  tbe  mciiaiire  of  its  mani/trta- 
tiont;  and  the  same  nuy  be  said  of  every  vice  which  appears  to  bo  tbo 
wrong  aide  of  a  virtue ;  it  is  a  vice,  not  fnMn  intensity  of  degree,  but  from 
the  waat  of  true  discernment  and  Jnat  toeling,  ifuoad  hoe,  in  the  sulgMt. 
For  sarely  the  prodigal  (^ver  is  not  more  liberal  tlian  the  generous  man ; 
neilher  are  the  rash  more  couragfuut  tlian  tbe  truly  brave.  To  be  rash  U 
to  he  fool-hardg ;  to  be  prodigal  is  to  be  v.iptndlhrifi.  Tbe  truth  is,  that 
the  ntattr  of  every  virtue  and  vice  is  simply  indifferent;  it  ii  the /ana 
alone  that  ooastitutei  it  good  or  evIL  The  meru  natural  diapocition,  vluoh 
may  be  called  tbe  base  of  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  is  neutral ;  it  becomes  good  by 
the  direction  which  it  receives  from  the  Proctieal  Reason ;  or  evil  from  tlie 
obliquity  which  it  is  sure  to  assume  in  the  iiVciier  of  the  Divine  Ligbt. 
L  Compare  with  our  0th  and  13th  Articles. 

1       "  Waterland  moderoiies  Tertullian."    IK  p.  Imt,     Dr. 

I  Pusey  Aiua  tbe  some.  1  think,  when  bo  argues  that  Ihe  ancient  writer 
"  ( not  have  separated  the  nns  iirtA  from  rtctption  of  the  Spirit  (SeripL 
-»,  pp.  163-4  aud  lab.  of  the  Father;  10,  p.  203.)  From  T.'s  own  lan- 
;  it  seems  clear  enough  that  he  did  srpornte  them ;  that  be  believnl 
^Moul  to  be  rvfbrtned  by  water  and  aupeinalural  virtue  lirft,  i 
a  Snjril  afterwards  ■  the  tenement  \a  \ie  utcwiieJ  befon 
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Tenant  entered.  His  words  are  (I  give  Dr.  P.'s  own  translation,  oulj 
Aanging  water  for  waierMt  as  more  literal),  **  Thus  man,  who  had  aforetime 
beoi  in  the  image  of  Qod,  will  be  restored  to  Grod  after  his  likeness,  die 
For  he  receireth  again  that  Spirit  of  Qod,  which  he  had  then  received  bj 
his  breathing  upon  him,  but  had  afterwards  lost  by  sin.  Hot  that  we  obtain 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  waters,  but  being  cleansed  in  the  water,  under  the 
Ai^l,  we  are  jpreparedfor  the  Holy  Spirit"  To  make  his  plain  meaning 
doubly  plain  he  adds,  "For  thus  was  John  aforetime  the  forerunner  of  the 
Lord,  prepMiring  his  way."  I  do  not  forget  that,  in  those  days,  Anointing 
snd  Imposition  of  hands  were  immediate  adjuncts  of  Baptism,  and  T.  affirms 
that  in  them,  '*  the  Spirit  descends  upon  the  flesh  f  but  to  call  them  j>ar<j 
of  Baptism,  is  surely  to  use  a  deceptive  phrase ;  if  they  were  component 
part9,  the  Church  could  not  have  detached  them  from  that  which  they 
helped  to  constitute ;  they  are  either  distinct  sacraments  or  no  sacraments, 
in  the  higher  sense  here  in  question,  at  alL  On  this  and  other  points  Ter- 
tullian's  doctrine  of  baptism  differs  essentiallyf  as  it  seems  to  me,  from  that 
whidi  is  now  set  forth  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers, — which  was  the  doc- 
trine of  9ome  of  them.  True  it  is,  that  such  a  separation  of  ideas  as  I  have 
aseribed  to  Tertullian,  argues  an  utter  want  of  metaphysical  insight  into  the 
ideas  themselves ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the  early  times  of  Christianity  there 
was  this  want  of  insight  in  Christian  writers ;  Hermas,  the  inspired  Shep- 
herd, as  Irenieus  and  others  then  thought  him,  separates  ideas  still  more 
strangely,  and  his  strange  separation  seems  to  be  adopted  by  Clemens 
AloaiidrinuB  I  (Hefele's  edit  p.  224,  with  extract  in  note  from  Strom.  IL 
p.  462.) 

"  tacit  establishment."  lb.  p.  Ixxviii.   I  mean  silent  as  to  its 

coincidence  with  Luther's  doctrine.  But  Mr.  N.  expressly  admits  that  Lu- 
ther  is  "  in  the  right**  with  regard  to  "  the  exact  and  philosophical  relation 
of  justification  to  sanctification,"  and  "  prefers"  his  stfttement  scientifically 
considered,  to  that  of  St.  Austin ;  Luther  himself  considered  St.  Augustine 
to  be  substantially  of  his  mind  in  the  matter.  See  J  able  Talk,  p.  211. 
Truly  as  now  Mr.  N.  teaches  a  "  rationalistic  Romauism,"  so  formerly  he 
taught  a  Lutherano- Anglicanism :  he  never  has  succeeded  in  blinding  his 
mind*t  eye  to  one  whole  side  of  truth.  Ilis  literary  genius  and  intellectual 
power  are  as  apparent  io  his  last  work  as  ever ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
walk  in  the  high  road,  and  quite  another  to  make  paths  in  an  untrodden 
territory. 

"  faith  justifies  before  and  without  charity.'*     lb.  Ixxxviii. 

In  GaL  iL  16,  the  ffrace,  charity,  is  so  connected  with  deeds  of  charity,  bona 
opera,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  tell,  from  the  author's  mere  words,  whether  he 
meant  the  former  by  itself,  or  as  incarnated  in  the  latter,  when  he  says 
I  kaeJtdeM  sine  et  ante  charitatem  justijicat.     But  even  if  he  meant  that  faith 

justifies  before  the  inward  grace  of  charity,  this  is  but  asserting  that  prior 
ity  of  fisith,  in  the  order  of  thought,  which  the  mind  can  not  reject, — which 
is  involved  in  the  Tridentine  saying,  that  faith  is  the  roof  of  all  justilication 
for  the  root  is  before  the  stem  and  branches.  Fuith  justiiies  before  outward 
charity  in  time ;  before  inward  charity  in  order  of  nature.  Mr.  Newman 
a^ks,  in  reference  to  Mehmctbon^s  and  Calvin  s  atatcmenU  oil  VXvv^  -^mV 
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"what  is  the  difference  between  saying,  that  fiuth  is  not  justifying  unlesv 
love  or  holiness  be  with  it,  or  with  Bellarmine  that  it  is  not  so,  unless  loye 
be  in  it  ?"  Answer,  none  at  all,  if  in  be  taken  merely  to  denote  the  relatiTe 
situation  of  love  and  faith  in  the  human  mind.  But  that  is  not  the  point ; 
the  point  is,  does  the  justifying  power  belong  to  fiiith,  as  faith,  or  does  love 
help  it  to  justify  ?  By  denying  that  fiiith  is  informed  with  charity,  Luther 
only  meant  to  deny  that  it  is  rendered  justifying  by  charity.  Mr.  N.  him- 
self teaches  that  fkith  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  connecting  the  soul 
with  Christ,  and  thus  implicitly  denies,  that  love  is  in  it  for  the  purpose  of 
such  connection ;  while  to  works  he  seems  to  ascribe  another  sort  of  justify 
ing  power.  What  Luther  meant  to  insist  upon  is,  that  it  is  the  apprehen- 
Hon  of  Cfiriti  that  justifies  ratlier  than  any  quality  of  the  mind  considered 
M  iuch, 

"  substituted  for  general  renovation."   Ih.p.  Ixxxv.   Mr.  Ward 

holds  it  a  sure  sign  of  moral  corruptness  in  Luther's  doctrine  of  faith  that 
it  is  proposed  as  affording  relief  to  the  conscience.  But  how  does  it  pro- 
pose this  ?  By  deadening  the  conscience  ?  No,  but  by  giving  it  rest.  J3e 
ffiveth  hit  beloved  rest ;  but  they  must  be  HiM  beloved  who  can  obtain  this 
rest,  according  to  Luther.  It  proposes  to  relieve  the  conscience  by  substi- 
tuting simple  faith  in  Christ  as  the  means  and  instrument  of  justification, 
which  includes  righteousness  and  spiritual  peace,  for  outward  works  of  pen- 
ance as  the  preparatory  means.  His  opponents  affirm  that  such  perfor- 
mances are  the  way  to  true  Faith ;  but  tliis  Luther  denied ;  he  thought  thai 
men  might  go  on  all  their  lives  obeying  a  priest's  prescriptions,  yet  never 
turn  to  God  with  their  whole  heart  and  soul,  but  be  kept  walking  to  and 
fro  in  a  vain  shadow ;  he  saw  too  that  spiritual  physicians  often  acted  sel- 
fishly, making  a  worldly  profit  of  the  means  wiUiout  the  least  real  desire 
to  promote  the  end,  or  render  the  patient  independent  of  their  costly  ser- 
vices ;  that  they  even  hid  the  Gk>spel,  lest  men  should  see  by  its  light  how, 
under  Qod,  to  heal  themselves.  He  denounced  the  whole  system  not  merely 
as  liable  to  corruption,  but  as  certainly,  in  the  long  run,  involving  it,  being 
based  on  untruth  and  mere  human  policy.  The  cross  of  the  Christian  pro- 
fession, in  the  Bible,  is  wrapped  up  in  Christian  duty  strictly  performed ; 
the  Papist  makes  a  separata  thing  of  it,  and  thus  converts  it  into  an  en- 
gine of  superstitioD. 
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So  wenig  er  aueh  heitimmt  uyn  mag^  atidere  gu  beUhretij  to  wunseht  er  Joch 
tick  denen  mitnttheilent  die  er  tick  gUieligtiinnt  vfeiss  (oder  hofft),  deren  An,' 
zahl  aber  in  der  Breite  der  Welt  zeratreut  ist ;  er  vmntcht  win  VerhaUniu 
eu  den  dliesten  Freunden  dadurch  wieder  anzuknupfeny  mit  neuen  es  forUm- 
Meizen^  und  in  der  letzen  Oeneration  tick  wieder  anderefUr  teine  ubrige  Lebent- 
eeit  zu  gewinnen.  Er  vmnteht  der  Jugend  die  Utnwege  zu  ersparen,  auf  de- 
nen er  sieh  aelbH  verirrte,  (Gk>ethe.    EinleituDg  in  die  Propylaea.) 


Traitblation.  Little  call  as  he  may  have  to  instruct  others,  he  wishes 
nevertheless  to  open  out  his  heart  to  such  as  he  either  knows  or  hopes 'to 
be  of  like  mind  with  himself,  but  who  are  widely  scattered  in  the  world : 
he  wishes  to  knit  anew  his  connections  with  his  oldest  friends,  to  continue 
those  recently  formed,  and  to  win  other  friends  among  the  rising  generation 
for  the  remaining  course  of  his  life.  He  wishes  to  spare  the  young  thoM 
eircuitous  paths,  on  which  he  himself  had  lost  his  way. 


t\ 
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CHAPTER    I. 

MOTIVES   TO   THE   PRESENT   WORK — ^RECEPTION   OF   THE   AUTHORS 

FIRST   PUBLICATION — DISCIPLINE    OP    HIS    TASTE    AT    SCHOOL 

EFFECT    OP    CONTEMPORARY    WRITERS    ON     YOUTHFUL    MINDS 

BOWLES's     SONNETS— COMPARISON     BETWEEN     THE     POETS    BE- 
FORE   AND    SINCE    POPE. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  have  had  my  name  introduced  both  in 
a  nversation  and  in  print,  more  frequently  than  I  find  it  easy  to 
explain,  whether  I  consider  the  fewness,  unimportance,  and  lim- 
ited circulation  of  my  writings,  or  the  retirement  and  distance, 
in  which  I  have  lived,  both  from  the  literary  and  political  world. 
Most  oflen  it  has  been  connected  with  some  charge  which  I  could 
not  acknowledge,  or  some  principle  which  I  had  never  enter- 
tained. Nevertheless,  had  I  had  no  other  motive  or  incitement, 
the  reader  would  not  have  been  troubled  with  this  exculpation. 
What  my  additional  purposes  were,  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  It  will  be  found,  that  the  least  of  what  I  have  writ- 
ten concerns  myself  personally.  I  have  used  the  narration  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  continuity  to  the  work,  in  part  for  the 
sake  of  the  miscellaneous  reflections  suggested  to  me  by  particular 
events,  but  still  more  as  introductory  to  a  statement  of  my  prin- 
ciples in  Politics,  Religion,  and  Philosophy,  and  an  application  of 
the  rules,  deduced  from  philosophical  principles,  to  poetry  and 
criticism.  But  of  the  objects  which  I  proposed  to  myself,  it  was 
not  the  least  important  to  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  a  settlement 
of  the  long-continaed  controversy  concerning  the  true  natvxie  o^ 
poetic  diofiffl?  /  Mid  at  the  same  time  to  divine  "with  Wie  wttfiOBX. 


i  Th, 
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impartiality  the  real  poetic  diaracter  of  the  poet,  by  whose 
writings  this  TOntroveray  was  first  kindled,  and  has  been  since 
fuelled  and  fanned.* 

In  the  spring  of  1796.  when  I  had  but  little  passed  the  verge 
of  manhood,  1  published  a  email  volume  of  juvenile  poems. t 
They  were  received  with  a  degree  of  favor,  which,  young  as  I 
iiraa,  I  well  know  was  bestowc<l  on  them  not  so  much  for  any 

litive  merit,  aa  because  they  were  considered  buds  of  hope,  and 

of  belter  works  lo  come.     The  crilics  of  that  day,  the 

loflt  flattering,  equally  with  the  severest,  concurred  in  objecting 

tliem  obscurity,  a  general  turgidness  of  diction,  and  a  profu- 

m  of  new  coined  double  epithets.}     The  first  is  tho  fault  which 

■  [The  first  Toliune  of  the  Ljrioil  Ballads  was  pubhahed  in  the  summer 

of  1188,  bjr  Mr.  Joseph  Cottle,  of  Brintfll,  who  purchiueil  tlie  eapyright  tor 

tliir^  guineas.     That  copyright  was  afterwards  trausfn-rcd  with  oIIibts  t« 

Ucssrs.  lAyngjioa  &  Co.    And  it  is  related  by  Mr.  Cottle,  tbut  in  eslimotjli^ 

"'"le  valiie  the  LyrienJ  Ballads  were  reckoned  u  nothing  hy  the  bond  of  that 

m.    TliU  copyright  vat  subsequently  ^vea  back  to  Hr.  OottU,  and  1^ 

n  restored  M  Mr.  Wnrdsworlh.     Would  that  be  and  his  might  hold  it 

P  The  ■4><Mnd  vijluiue,  with  Mr.  Wordiwortb'B  Preface,  nppearsd  in  ISOO. — 
pi] 

,  ^  [ThU  volume  was  publisliod  by  Mr.  Oittla  at  Bristol  in  the  Spriug  of 

TTBfl,  in  mujonction  with  the  Mt-esrs.  Robinson  in  London.    It  eontajned 

Uty^Qe  Bmall  pieces,  of  which  the  beet  known  at  the  present  day  are  tb« 

ious  Musings,  Monody  on  ChattcrtDn,  Song  of  the  Piues.  and  the  d- 

.«  lioes  written  at  Clevcdoo,  beginning,  "  My  pensive  Sara.  Ac."    ~ 

la  poem  Ur.  Coleridge  many  years  afterwards  added  the  magnifiocnt 


0  the  one  lite  within  UB  and  abroad, 

"        •         •        "    and  the  mnte  still  sir 
Is  Musie  alumberin;;  oa  her  instrament. 

PoeL  Works, 


niSo^^a^l 


IS  then  twenty-three  years  and  a  half  old. — Ed,"] 
X  The  authority  of  Milton  and  Sbakapeare  may  be  Dsefully  '_ 
to  young  autbora.  la  the  Comus  and  other  early  poenu  of  Miltoa  tbera  ia 
a  luperfluity  of  double  epithets;  while  in  the  ParocUse  Li)st  we  liud  Tery 
few,  in  the  Paradise  Regained  icarce  any.  The  same  rctnnrk  holds  altaos. 
eqiifllly  true  of  th«  Love's  Labor  Loat.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Venus  and  Ado- 
nis, uid  Lucrecc.  compared  with  lieor.  Macbeth,  Othelhi,  nod  Hamlet  of  ow 
great  Dnunaliit,  The  rale  for  the  admissioa  ot  double  epitliets  seems  ta 
bt  this :  either  that  tbcy  should  bo  already  deoiscni  of  our  liuigiug*^  m^ 
^^Mood^aiiied,  terror-ilriekt*.  •d/-opploudisa  :  or  -w^wa  <  " 
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k  writer  is  the  ieost  ablo  to  detect  ia  hU  own  compoBitioDfl ;  and 
aty  minit  was  not  then  Huilicien(]y  diHciplioed  to  receive  t)ie  au- 
tliority  of  others,  ilk  a  Bubetitate  for  my  own  conviction-  Satis- 
find  iliai  tii«  thoughts,  tuo.h  as  they  were,  could  not  have  been 
expressed  otherwise,  or  at  least  more  perspicuougly,  I  forgot  to  in- 
D'iirc,  whether  the  thoughts  themselves  did  nut  detnuud  a  degrov 
of  (LttL-ntioii  unsuitable  to  the  nature  and  objecta  nf  poetry.  This 
remark  however  applies  chiefly,  though  not  wcclueively,  to  tlic 
Rt^ltprious  Musings,  The  remainder  of  the  char^  I  admitted  to 
its  liiU  extent,  and  not  without  sincere  acknowledjiments  both  to 
Qiy  private  and  public  censors  for  their  friendly  admonitions.  In 
the  after  editinnE,*  I  pruned  the  double  epithets  with  no  sparing 
hand,  and  used  my  best  eflbrts  to  tame  the  swell  and  glitter  both 
oi  thought  and  diclioii :  though  in  truth,  these  parusito  plnnts  of 
youthful  poetry  had  iiisiuuaied  themselves  into  my  longer  poems 
with  such  intrieucy  of  union,  that  I  was  often  obliged  to  omit 
disentangling  the  weed,  from  the  fear  of  snapping  the  flower, 


on*  fiiuud  in  buakaoDly,  U  bumrdcd.  thnt  it,  pt  lenst,  be  <me  vord,  n 
TFords  inmlo  ono  by  inera  virtue   of  the   priotpp's  hyplieti. 

h,  like  tb«  Eugli&b,  b  slmuBt  vrilboiit  ontvs,  is  indeed  in  its  very  gimiiu 
imponudt.  If  a  writer,  every  time  a  mmpcnindiid  word  su^ 
la  itMlf  to  him,  ntiuld  «rek  for  sume  other  mode  of  eiprcMing  Ihv  aanie 
meet  are  alwnys  greatly  in  bvor  of  hii  Sading  a  better  word. 
■»;iu'ii>»  ticfugiat  imoleu*  virbum,  ia  Ihe  wise  advice  of  Cxsar 
to  the  Roman  Orators,*  uid  Ihe  precept  applies  vith  double  foree  Cn  tbe 
vTi,  "ra  ia  our  own  Inngmi^.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  tuuiie 
Ca^ur  wrote  a  Treatiae:f  for  tbe  purpose  of  reforming  tbe  ordinary  Ian- 
^  tiy  bringing  it  to  a  gi'eoliir  aecordance  with  tbe  priiieipl™  of  logic  or 


word*  inmli 
_^_rtW>.  like  t 
■Bpt«d  Dt 
^Khitodft 
^KKtheel 


le  ueoiid  edition  appeared  in  May,  1707,  wilb  tbo  aame  publishers' 

Upwards  of  twmty  of  the  piewa  eontaiu»i  iu  Uit  first  edilion  were 

~  '-a.  thie,  and  tea  new  pooma  were  added.    Aiuuugst  these  latter  were 

'  in  to  bis  brotlwr,  the  Ituverend  George  Uularidge,  the  Odti  oii 

g  Year,  and  tbe  Bcflcctioa*  on  having  le(t  a  p1a«  uf  Retirs- 

et.  Works.)  The  volnme  comprined  poems  by  iJunh  and  Usyd, 

ic  title-page  was  priatfd  tbe  prophctii:  aapirntion : — Ihiplri  nebit 

mitan.  domuifiiKjiincfiiruai^iM  Camanarttm  ; — gtuxttiiinatii  nigutnuirii 

tti  nejtit  Imporii  longi»^uUia  I — Ed] 


ision  ia  ao  given  by  A.  Gellius  (Noot.  Att,  i.  10).   MorroUus 

al^ut  in4oitni  vrrbnm.    [Saturn,  i.  6.) — £iL] 

ia  LiM  duo,  the  drat  ( f  vhicb  oontained  the  pteeept  abovv 
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From  that  perioi!  to  tbc  dale  of  ihe  proseut  work  I  have  pub 
lighed  nothiii"',  with  my  name,  which  eould  by  any  possibiLitJ 
have  come  belbre  the  board  of  ationymous  criticism.*     Kiren  the 

I  three  or  funr  poeins,  printed  with  the  works  of  a  friend, t  aa  fii 
U  they  were  censured  at  all,  were  charged  wilh  the  same  or 
■iiniUr  defects  (ttiough  I  am  persuaded  not  iviih  equal  juBlice), 
t~-with  Bu  exeess  el'  omanient,  in  ndditiou  to  Etraiued  and  elabo- 
Ittte  diclion.  I  must  be  permitted  to  add.  thai,  even  at  the  enrly 
^period  of  my  juvenile  poems,  I  saw  and  admitted  the  superiority 
sf  aa  auslercr  and  more  natural  style,  with  au  insight  not  le^ 
clear,  than  I  at  prcEont  possess.  My  judgment  was  stronger  than 
were  my  powers  of  realizing  its  dictates ;  and  the  faults  of  tny 
language,  though  indeed  partly  owing  to  a  wrong  choice  of  sub- 
jects,  nnd  the  desire  of  giving  a  poetic  coloring  to  abstract  and 
metaphysical  truths,  in  which  a  new  world  then  seemed  to  open 
upon  ue.  did  yet,  in  part  likewise,  originate  iu  luifeigned  difE> 
deuce  of  my  own  eomparalive  talent. — During  several  years  of 
my  youth  and  early  manhood,  I  reverenced  those  who  had  re- 
introdueed  the  mauly  simplicity  oflhc  Greek,  and  of  our  own  elder 
poets,  with  such  cnlbuBiasm  as  made  the  hope  seem  presumptu- 
ous of  writing  succesafuUy  in  the  same  style.  Perhaps  a  BimiUr 
process  has  happened  to  others ;  but  my  earliest  poems  weis 
marked  by  an  ease  and  simplicity,  «'liich  I  have  studied,  perhap* 

Iwith  inferior  success,  to  impress  on  my  later  composiliouB. 
At  school  (Christ's  Hospital),  I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advaii- 
tMge  of  a  very  sensible,  though  at  the  same  time,  a  very  severe 
•  [This  ia  ecrtmiuly  not  strirtly  accurate,  if  tlm  dntc  of  t!ie  piiMwatioo 
tf  the  Bie^rapbirt  (IS17]  be  tukca  as  tbc  period  jatemlal  llie  Remona 
•ppeiu-cdia  IBIS,  and  Chrifitiib«l in  IBIS.  Znpolyn.  tlia  twii  Lxy  Sermons, 
■od  Uie  Bibyllina  h^v«a,  nil  Mme  uut  nearly  covtcinporBneoiuly  with  tlua 
work,  I  believi  the  fuct  to  be,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  wnite  the  paBaage  in  the 
text  sevornl  years  before  1817.  nod  atvrr  obaervftl  the  mieBtntement  which 
hpiie  of  tune  bud  oaused  M  the  date  of  puUicatlou.  Tlie  first  Essajra  i>f  Tba 
Friend,  indeed,  eamoont  iu  1808;  but  ii«  probably  did  not  miuider  them 
kiM  cniutitnting  a  publiihed  ivork  in  tlie  oriUunry  sense  of  the  term. — EJ-I 
t  Sve  the  criliclsms  on  tbe  Aneient  ^[itriner,  in  tJw  Mouthly  and  Critieal 
'~    '    not  tbe  6«t  velume  of  the  Lyricfd  BnlUds." 


•  [Tlie  6 


volun 
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master,  the  Reverend  James  Bowycr.*  Ho  early  moulded  my 
taste  to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and 
Theocritus  to  Virgil,  and  again  of  Yirgil  to  Ovid.  He  hahituatod 
me  to  compare  Lucretius  (in  such  extracts  as  I  then  read),  Ter- 
ence, and  ahove  all  the  chaster  poems  of  Catullus,  not  only  ivith 
the  Roman  poets  of  the,  so  called,  silver  and  brazen  ages ;  hut 
with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  sera  :  and  on  grounds  of  plain 
sense  and  universal  logic  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the 
former  in  the  truth  and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts  and 
diction.  At  the  same  time  that  we  were  studying  the  Greek 
tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakspearc  and  Milton  as  lessons  :  * 
and  they  were  the  lessons  too,  which  required  most  time  and 
trouble  to  bring  up,  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learned  from 
him,  that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  loflicst  and,  seemingly,  that  of  , 
the  vrildest  odes,  had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of 
science ;  and  more  difficult,  because  more  subtle,  more  complex, 
and  dependent  on  more,  and  more  fugitive  causes.  In  the  truly 
great  poets,  he  would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable,  not  only 
for  every  word,  but  for  the  position  of  every  word  ;  and  I  well 
remember  that,  availing  himself  of  the  synonymes  to  the  Homer 
of  Didymus,  he  made  us  attempt  to  show,  with  regard  to  each, 
why  it  would  not  have  answered  the  same  purpose  ;  and  wherein 
consisted  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  word  in  the  original  text. 

In  our  own  English  compositions  (at  lea.st  for  the  last  three 
years  of  our  school  education),  he  showed  no  mercy  to  phrase, 
metaphor,  or  image,  unsupported  by  a  sound  sense,  or  where  the 
same  sense  might  have  been  conveyed  with  equal  force  and 
dignity  in  plainer  words. t  LutCj  harp,  and  hjrc,  MusCy  Muses, 
and  inspirations,  Pegasus,  Parnassus,  and  Ihppocrene  were  all 
an  abomination  to  him.  In  fancy  I  can  almost  hear  him  now, 
exclaiming  "  Harp  ?  Harp?  Lyre  ?  Pen  and  ink,  boy,  you  mean  * 
Muse,  boy,  Muse  ?  Your  nurse's  daughter,  you  mean  I  Pierian 
spring  ?  Oh  aye  I  the  cloister-pump,  I  supjM)se  I"  Nay  certain 
introductions,  similes,  and  examples,  were  placed  by  name  on  a 

•  [See  the  Table  Talk,  VL  p.  413,  nnd  Lamb's  exquiHite  Easay,  Chriit's 
Hospital  five-and-thirty  years  ago.     Prose  Works.  IF.  p.  20. — Ed^ 

f  Thia  is  worthy  of  raiikiDg  as  a  maxim  {rrrjula  maxima)  of  criticism. 
Whateyer  \a  traoslatablc  in  other  aud  simpler  words  of  the  same  language, 
withoat  lou  of  sense  or  dignity,  is  bad.  N.  13.  Wy  dignity  I  meaxL  \b<^  ^b 
^eooe  of  ludicroDJ  aod  deboMing  associntions. 
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llut  of  intcrdictioii.  Among  Ihe  Bimilcs,  there  wu,  I  remember 
Ithat  of  the  inanchineel  fruit,  as  KUiting  Rqually  well  with  1 
mnoy  eubjecls  ;  in  which  liowever  it  yielded  the  palm  at  ouce 
ihu  example  of  Alexander  and  Clylus,  which  was  equally  good 
and  apt,  wliatever  might  be  the  theme.  Was  it  ambition  ? 
Mcxaiider  and  Clytua  ! — Flattery?  Alexander  and  Clytual — 
Anger — dninkenncss — pride — friendship — ingratitude — lata  re- 
pentance 1*  Slill.  atili  Alexander  and  Clytua  1  At  length,  tlie 
fraiseg  of  agriculture  having  been  exempliHed  in  the  sagacioiu 
observation  that,  had  Alexander  been  holding  Ihe  plow,  he  would 
not  have  run  bis  friend  Clytus  through  with  a  spear,  this  tried, 
Aitd  serviceable  old  friend  mas  banished  by  public  edict  in  saeula 
saculorum.  1  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think,  that  a  list  of 
this  kind,  or  an  index  expiirgatorius  of  certain  well-known  and 
ever-returning  phrases,  both  introductory,  and  traneitionaJ, 
eluding  a  large  assortment  of  modest  egoisms,  and  flattering 
illeisins,  and  the  like,  might  be  hung  up  in  our  Law-c 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  great  advantage  to  the  public, 
as  an  important  saving  of  national  time,  an  incalculable  relief  to 
his  Uajesty'fl  ministers,  but  above  all,  as  insuring  the  thanks  of 
comitry  attorneys,  and  their  clients,  who  have  private  bills  to 
carry  through  the  House. 

Bo  this  as  it  may,  there  was  one  custom  of  our  master's,  which 

1  can  not  pass  over  in  silence,  beoauso  I  think  it  imitable  and 

worthy  of  imitation.     He  would  often  permit  our  exercises,  under 

•onie  pretext  of  want  of  time,  to  accumulate,  till  each  lad  hkd 

fcur  or  five  to  be  looked  over.     Then  placing  the  whole  number 

tbreost  on  his  desk,  he  would  ask  the  writer,  why  this  or  that 

1  might  not  have  found  as  appropriate  a  place  under  this 

that  other  thesis  :  and  if  no  satisfying  answer  could  be  retiimvd, 

id  two  faults  of  the  same  kind  were  found  in  one  exercise,  the 

Pirrevocabie  verdict  followed,  the  exercise  was  torn  up,  and  another 

on  the  same  subject  to  be  produced,  in  addition  to  the  tasks  of  the 

*  ["'niii  lecture  lie  eai-ithed  with  aaaj  valuahlo  quntationa  from  tlx 
■Doienta,  porticiilBriy  from  Svnecu-,  who  hntli.  indeed,  to  veil  luuidleil  tl 
jMMJoi^  tiiat  nrme  liiiC  a  very  nngrj  loan  cnn  rend  him  witbout  great  ploM- 
d  profit.  Tbe  Doctnr  coneluJed  hU  harsogno  wltJi  the  CnniDai  ttatj 
^  -of  Alcximder  anil  Ulytus ;  but.  aa  I  find  thai  entered  In  my  Conimon-pUes 
title  Prunifpnirs,  1  eIihII  out  inna't  it  herb"  Tlta  JUttora^L-M 
tbuadliiig,  hy  UcDiv  Fifhlini!,  Ik-'V  \\.  vUk^h — ^^^ ^-^ — — ' 
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d«T.  Th«  render  wilL  t  trust,  excuso  ihis  tribute  of  recolleclion 
to  K  nun.  whose  icvcrilieB,  even  now,  not  seldom  furniBh  the 
ibEtttRs.  by  wliicU  ihe  bliad  fancy  would  fain  interpret  to  the 
udud  llic  painful  aensatioiis  of  dislcniptsrcil  sleeji ;  but  neither 
\m«a  oor  dim  the  tlecp  iente  of  my  moral  and  inteliectual  obli- 
gatioDS.  He  sent  us  to  the  Uuiveisity  excellent  Latin  and  Un.'ck 
Kbobu^  and  tolerable  Hebraists.  Yet  our  classical  kiiowlL>dge 
WM  tha  least  of  the  good  gifts,  which  we  derived  from  his  zealoua 
and  conscientiotiB  tutorage.  He  is  now  gone  to  his  final  reward, 
foil  of  years,  nud  full  of  honon,  even  of  those  honors,  which  were 
ienivet  tu  kls  heart,  as  gratefully  bestowed  by  that  echool,  and 
ftiU  binding  him  to  Ihe  interests  of  that  school,  iu  which  he  had 
been  himself  cducuted,  and  to  which  during  his  whole  life  he  was 
a  dpilicated  thing. 

From  causes,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate,  no 
models  of  part  times,  however  perl'eot.  can  have  the  same  vivid 
eSect  on  ihe  youthful  mind,  as  ihe  productions  of  »)n temporary 
^aiuc.  The  disei])linc,  my  mind  had  undergone,  iVr  fuUeretur 
rotunda  itmo  et  vermum  cursu,  eincinnis,  etjloribus;  ted  ut 
insjKceret  quiditam  mifsset.qua  sales.  </uod  JirmaTneTttuni.quit 
fundus  verbis ;  an  Jigurte  esatnt  mera  oniatwn  ct  oratiimit 
fueut;  vd  sanguinis  e  malaria  ipsius  eorile  ejluentia  rubor 
<padam  nalivus  et  inatieseenlia  genuina;* — removed  all  obstS' 
ela  1o  tho  appreciation  of  excellence  in  style  without  diminish- 
ing my  delight.  That  1  was  thus  prepared  for  the  perusal  of 
Mr.  Bowles's  sonnets  and  earlier  poems,  at  once  increased  theii 
iRflnence,  and  my  enthusiasm.  Tho  great  works  of  past  ages 
teem  to  a  young  mun  things  of  another  race,  in  respect  of  which 
hii  faculties  must  remain  passive  and  submiss,  even  ns  to  the 
■tOTB  and  raountainH.  But  the  writings  of  a  contemporary,  per- 
haps not  many  years  older  than  himself,  aurroundtii  by  the  same 
'■ircumstanccs,  and  disciplined  by  the  same  manners,  possess  a 
tt>ality  for  him,  and  inspire  an  actual  rrienilship  as  of  a  man  lor  a 
man.  Hi*  very  admiration  is  the  wind  which  fans  and  leeds  his 
liope.  The  poems  themselves  assume  the  properties  of  flesh  and 
bluod.  To  recite,  to  eitol,  to  contend  for  them  is  but  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  due  to  one,  who  exists  to  receive  it. 

•  1 1  pKmime  this  latin  to  be  Mr.  CoUri  Jgo's  own — not  bdng  able  to  Bod 
tke  pttuBgc  ia  nny  «tb«r  author,  sod  bclicTlag  that  inealtteenlia  is  a  gold 
tvfil  nii\  nrmiitgisniufl  by  any  clsssio  writer  of  lionw. — JiiL\ 
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There  mn  htdeed  iDodes  of  teaduK  v^ick  kjL^v  produeed,  and 
9re  pndaaos-  jaaihs  of  a  reir  dijierent  stamp ;  modes  c^  teach- 
Int^^  in  cxMo^anaon.  with  whidi  we  hxwe  beem  caBed  on  to  demise 
ma  great  pablie  sdiools,  aad  tmireisitiess 

Amwrr  of  the  iaTioaUe  tntglitit  of  oU — ^ 

modes,  bj  which  children  are  to  be  metamorphoGed  into  prodi- 
gies. And  prodi^es  with  a  rengeance  hare  I  known  thus  pro- 
duced ; — ^prodigies  of  selfoonceit,  diallownese,  anoganoe,  and  in- 
fidelity !  lojBtead  of  storing  the  roemoiy,  during  the  period  when 
the  memonr  is  the  ]»edoininant  fiicnlty,  with  6icts  fi>r  the  after 
exercise  of  the  judgment ;  and  instead  of  awakening  by  the  no- 
blest models  the  ibnd  and  unmixed  loTe  and  admiration,  which 
is  the  natural  and  graceful  temper  of  early  youth  ;  these  nurslings 
of  improved  pedagogy  are  taught  to  dispute  and  decide  ;  to  sus- 
pect all  but  their  own  and  their  lectnrer's  wisdom  ;  and  to  hold 
nothing  sacred  from  their  contempt,  but  their  own  contemptible 
arrogance  ; — ^boy-graduates  in  all  the  technicals,  and  in  all  the 
dirty  passions  and  impudence  of  anoujrmous  criticism.  To  such 
dispositions  alone  can  the  admonition  of  Pliny  be  requisite,  Neque 
enim  debet  operibus  ejus  obesse,  quod  vitit.  An  si  inter  eas, 
quos  nunquam  vidimus,  floruisset,  nan  solum  libros  ejus,  verum 
etiam  imagines  conquireremus,  ejusdem  nunc  honor  pr€t$CfUis, 
et  gratia  quasi  satietate  languescet  ?  At  hoc  pravum,  facdig- 
numque  est,  mm  admirari  Ivominem  admiratione  dignissimum, 
quia  videre,  complecti,  nee  laudare  tantum,  verum  etiam  amare 
canting  it.  f 

I  had  just  entered  on  my  seventeenth  year,  when  the  sonnets 
of  Mr.  Bowles,  twenty  in  number,  and  just  then  published  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet,}  were  first  made  known  and  presented  to  me, 
by  a  schoolfellow  who  had  quitted  us  for  the  University,  and 
who,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  in  our  first  form,  (or  in 
»)ur  school  language  a  Grecian,)  had  been  my  patron  and  pro- 

*  [Wordjw-orth.     Poet  W.  iii.  p.  190.— Ed] 

+  [P:pi8t.  i.  p.  IQ—Ed.] 

X  [Tlie  volume  here  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  the  second  cditioo 
of  Mr.  Bowles's  Sonnets,  published  in  1789,  and  containing  twenty-oue  in 
number.    The  first  edition  with  fourteen  sonnets  only  had  been  pablisbed 

'm  year  preriouBly. — Ed.] 
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lector.     I  refer  to  Dr.  Middleton,  the  truly  learned,  and  eyeiy 
way  excellent  Bishop  of  Calcutta  : 

qui  laudibuM  amplis 
Jngenium  celehrare  meum,  ealamwnque  aolebat, 
Calcar  agent  animo  validum,    Non  omnia  terrm 
ObnUa;  vivit  amor^  vivit  dolor  ;  ora  negatnr 
Dulcia  eonspieere;  atfiere  et  meminiue  relietum  ett* 

It  was  a  double  pleasure  to  me,  and  still  remains  a  tender  rec- 
ollection, that  I  should  have  received  from  a  friend  so  revered 
the  first  knowledge  of  a  poet,  by  whose  works,  year  after  year,  I 
was  so  enthusiastically  delighted  and  inspired.  My  earliest  ac- 
quaintances will  not  have  forgotten  the  undisciplined  eagerness 
and  impetuous  zeal,  with  which  I  labored  to  make  proselytes,  not 
only  of  my  companions,  but  of  all  with  whom  I  conversed,  of 
whatever  rank,  and  in  whatever  place.  As  my  school  finances 
did  not  permit  me  to  purchase  copies,  I  made,  within  less  than  a 
year  and  a  half,  more  than  forty  transcriptions,  as  the  best  pres- 
ents I  could  offer  to  those,  who  had  in  any  way  won  my  regard. 
And  with  almost  equal  delight  did  1  receive  the  three  or  four 
following  publications  of  the  same  author <» 

Though  I  have  seen  and  known  enough  of  mankind  to  be  well 
aware,  that  I  shall  perhaps  stand  alone  in  my  creed,  and  that  it 
will  be  well,  if  I  subject  myscll'  to  no  worse  charge  than  that  of 
angularity  ;  I  am  not  therefore  deterred  from  avowing,  that  1 
regard,  and  ever  have  regarded  the  obligations  of  intellect  among 
the  most  sacred  of  the  claims  of  gratitude.  A  valuable  thought, 
or  a  particular  train  of  thoughts,  gives  me  additional  pleasure, 
when  I  can  safely  refer  and  attribute  it  to  the  conversation  or 
correspondence  of  another.  My  obligations  to  Mr.  Bowles  were 
indeed  important,  and  for  radical  good.  At  a  very  premature 
age,  even  before  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had  bewildered  myself  in 
metaphysics,    and  in    theological   controversy.!      Nothing   else 

*  [Petrarc  Epist.  L  1.  Barhato  Subnoncnui.  Bishop  Middleton  loft 
Christ's  Hospital  on  the  26th  of  September,  1788,  on  having  been  elected  to 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. — EJ.] 

f  ["  Come  back  into  memory,"  says  Lamb,  "  like  as  thou  wast  in  the  day 
spring  of  thy  fancies,  "with  hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  thee — the  dark 
pillar  not  yet  turned — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. — Logician,  Metaphysician, 
Bard  I — How  have  I  seen  the  casual  passer  through  the  cloister  stand  stili, 
entranced  with  admiration  (while  be  weighed  the  disproporliou  V>et^<^^^ 
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pleased  me.  History,  and  particular  factS;  lost  all  interest  in  my 
mind.  Poetry — (though  for  a  school-boy  of  that  age,  I  waa 
above  par  iti  English  versification,  and  had  already  produced  two 
or  three  compositions  which,  I  may  venture  to  say,  without  refer- 
ence to  my  ago,  were  somewhat  above  mediocrity,*  and  which 
had  gained  me  more  credit  than  the  sound,  good  sense  of  my  old 
master  was  at  all  pleased  with) — ^poetry  itself,  yea,  novels  and 
romances,  became  insipid  to  me.  In  my  iriendless  wanderings 
ou  our  leave-flays^!  (ibr  I  was  an  orphan,  and  had  scarcely  any 
connoctiuuH  iu  London),  highly  was  I  delighted,  if  any  passenger, 
especially  if  ho  were  dressed  in  black,  would  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  me.  For  I  soon  found  the  means  of  directing  it  to  my 
favorito  subjects 

\  Of  providence,  fore-knowledge,  will,  and  fate. 

Fixed  fiite,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  ind  in  wandering  inases  loet. 

Tills  propostorous  pursuit  was,  beyond  dcjibt,  injurious  both  to  my 
natural  powors,  and  to  tbe  progress  of  my  education.  It  would 
perhaps  hnvo  boon  destnictive  had  it  been  continued  ;  but  from 
this  1  was  HUHpicii  iisly  withdrawn,  partly  indeed  by  an  acciden- 
tal introduction  to  an  amiable  family,  chiefly  however  by  the 
genial  intluenoo  of  a  style  of  poetr}',  so  tender  and  yet  so  manly, 
M)  natural  and  real,  and  yet  so  dignified  and  harmonious,  as  the 
sonnets  and  other  early  ])oems  of  Mr.  Bowles.  Well  would  it 
have  Iwen  for  mo  iM>rha))s  had  I  never  relapsed  into  the  same 
montul  dimmse  ;  if  1  had  continued  to  pluck  the  flowers  and 
roup  tho  harvost  fit>m  the  cultivatetl  surface,  instead  of  delving 
in  tho  \niwholo!*ouio  quicksilver  mines  of  metaphysic  lore.  And 
if  in  ut\or-tiuio  I  have  sought  a  refuge  from  bodily  pain  and  mis- 

tho  *pie%'h  and  tho  ytirft  of  the  vouiur  MirandulaX  to  hear  thee  unfold,  in  thy 
devp  HUvl  »\V(vt  iutiHiHtiou^,  tho  mysteries  of  Iambli<^ns,  or  Hotinus  (for 
9\eu  iu  thw^o  Yt'iirdthou  waxeiUt  m^t  pale  at  such  f^hiloeophic  drmugfats),  or 
rwiliu^  lUuuor  iu  hi*  iirivk.  v»r  nuvtar. — while  the  walls  of  the  <dd  Grey 
KviHr*r\^tvlKK\l  to  the  avwut*  v>f  the  in^tpirrd  ckarity^jf  T — ^P^roae  Works, 
ki.  p.  liV  ~h\L\ 

*  [Siv  MUKHi^t  hi*  Juvenile  rvKMiis  the  hues  entitled.  Time  leal  and 
iu^iiiHr\  ^l\vt.  NVork*«  ^v  l^.^V  wbieh  i»  the  tir^^t  decided  indieatioii  of  hit 
}HH>tic  au\l  uu>tA|vik\  »iv*al  kCx'uiu*  toi^rther,  aud  was  written  in  hk  8izt«enth 
v*ar. — KU.\ 

f  l^hif^  ChrUC:^  lX\.^\yiX9X  phrase^  uot  fi.H'  hi>lidays  altogetlMr.  bat  ibr  thoM 
■  whii.»h  the  boys  arv  |H^ruutt«U  to  §o  Vxv^A  XYfc%  ^tti^nt^  fiC  the 
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maoasied  B^mbility  in  nbatrusc  researches,  wliieli  exeruiced  the 
•Irensiii  &U1I  subtilty  of  ihc  HinlerBtanduig  wltliout  awalteiung 
the  focliiigs  of  tlio  licart :  still  ih^ro  was  a  lutig  aiid  blcKsed  in- 
terval, during  which  toy  natural  faculties  were  ntlowod  to  ex- 
pand, and  my  original  tendencies  to  develop  IhemselTos ; — my 
t«ncy,  Diul  the  love  of  nature,  and  the  sense  of  beauty  in  fornu 
1  sounds* 


[Pur  not  to  tLiiili  of  vhat  I  needs  raiut  feel. 

But  to  be  EtU]  auil  patiaot,  nil  I  can  ; 
AdiI  haply  bj  ebelruae  rcaearch  to  itcol 

Froni  n\j  avra  nature  h11  the  inttural  man — 
This  wtt»  luy  tale  riHiunw,  mj  only  plan : 
Tin  ihMt  wliiuli  gaitB  ii  part  iuftots  tlie  wlwle, 
And  now  is  almoet  grown  the  bubit  of  my  soul. 

Toiit  Worts.  p.iei. 


i 


>  passage  in  the  text  hu  been  more  Uinn  onee  eit«d  by  thue  who  «la 

g  else  from  tlio  writingi  of  Culerjilge,  w  warning  aulbority  ogainut'-' 

R  parauit  of  metaphyria  leienec.    With  wbnt  enntlor  or  good  8«ih  let 

W  judgp,  who  know  and  spprrciBte  the  persinteut  labor  of  hie  life,  and 

(Bert  that  all  the  great  verities  of  religiin  are  ideoa,  the  paotieol  ap- 

o  which,  have  in  every  a^  of  tlie  Church  hem,  ai 

n  the  oonititution  of  the  human  mind  they  must  DMrssarily  be,  vitally   - 

«ted  by  the  metopbytie  aysteniB  from  lime  to  time  prevailing.    It  ia  in- 

d  to  b«  ofaaervrd.  thai  those  who  are  so  lealous  in  decrying  metaphyaie, 

_  «  eapedidly  psycholo^cal  investigntinaa.  and  spend  entire  sermooi 

in  maoniDg  agMnst  reasou,  have  uevertbeleis  invariably  a  particular  eys- 

tan  of  metnphyiici  and  even  of  psychology  of  their  own,  which  they  will 

aa  little  aurreudcr  na  examine.     And  what  system  ( — In  nme  rntni  out  of 

ten.  a  patchwork  of  empirienl  poaitioni.  known  hisl^ricnlly  to  be  directly 

rfpugnaot  to  the  principle!  miunt^ned  as  well  by  Ihe  ReformerB  na  the 

Pi^era  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  leading  legitimately  to  oonclusiona  *ub- 

tenivp  of  the  fandanienful  articles  of  the  Christiaa  faith,    llut  those  cou- 

eluaiona  indi-ed  have  not  been  able  to  oblun  a  lixed  footing  within  our 

Cliurcli.  aa  they  have  long  Mnce  done  to  a  fearful  extent  elsewhere,  is,  under 

God's  proviilcuue,  nminly  attributaUa  to  the  reading  of  Ihe  Liturgy  and 

Seriptnrcs  in  the  cora  of  the  people.    Yet  who  will  nut  tremble  at  the  dl- 

Imrnn  in  the  can  of  an  iadividusl  clergyman,  who  either  sees  Ihe  contra 

nMy  between  bis  plillnaophicnl  and  rehgimu  erceda,  and  eontiaues  to  hold 

both,  or  not  seeing  it,  ia  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  Boduian  reaaooer  who 

belpi  him  ta  pcr«civc  it ! 

This  vulgar  sonrii  of  the  eeicLce  of  the  hiimau  mind,  its  powers,  CApao-  ' 
licO.  and  objeetA  us  au  esamtial  port  or  fore-groutid  of  the  svieiiee  of  tbeol-  ' 
ogy,  i«  lo  bo  found  ;M»ini  in  the  written  and  oral  teaching  of  tluue  who, 
unfeweilly  Inaeeurale  but  very  significaul  phrase,  lead  the  Onlvia 
'     '  '        rtJM  'within  ilia  CBturdi  in  E    ■■—■•• 
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The  second  advantage,  which  I  owe  to  my  early  pemsal,  and 

admiration  of  these  poems  (to  which  let  me  add,  though  known 

to  me  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  Lewesdon  Hill  of  Mr. 

Crowe*),  hears  more  immediately  on  my  present  suhject.   Among 

it  seems  more  natm^al  in  respect  of  their  heing,  upon  the  whole,  men  of 
lower  education,  meaner  attainments,  and  more  limited  abilities ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, and  especially  in  the  most  eminent  of  the  Litter,  it  is  self-<x>ntradiction, 
and  has  the  appearance,  to  calm  observers,  of  mere  wilfohiess.  For  in  the 
perusal  of  the  many  eloquent  volumes  which  have  proceeded  of  late  years 
from  the  latter,  there  may  be  found  metaphysic  and  even  psychological  ar- 
guments, which  show  a  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  and  BiBO—gitod  minime 
rerU — an  acquaintance  with  Coleridge, — the  last,  however,  without  recog- 
nition by  name,  and  speedily  atoned  for  in  a  following  page  by  some  reli- 
gious dehortation,  or  sullen  dogma  of  contrary  import.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  particular  system  is  the  object  of  dislike.  Would  it  not 
be  more  agreeable  to  the  sincerity  of  lovers  of  truth,  and  to  the  courtesy 
of  men  of  letters,  to  meet,  conmiend,  or  censure,  adopt  or  reject,  what 
stands  in  their  path  in  a  perfectly  questionable  shape,  than  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  skie  in  affected  ignorance  or  contempt  ?  Can  the  Aids  to  Reflec- 
tion be  honestly  pretermitted  by  a  divine  of  this  day,  or  ought  the  only 
use  made  of  it  by  a  gentleman  to  be — to  borrow  from  it  without  acknowl- 
edgment ?  But  it  is  a  true  saying,  that  they  who  begin  by  loving  Christi- 
anity better  than  truth,  will  proceed  by  loving  their  own  sect  or  church 
better  than  Christiunity,  and  end  in  loving  themselves  better  than  all. 

This  is  something  of  a  digression,  but  it  is  needed 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  is  only  speaking 
relatively  to  his  youth,  and  his  vocation  as  a  poet,  and  the  proportion  which 
metaphysical  studies  should  bear  in  a  well-ordered  education  to  the  exercise 
of  the  iinogination,  and  the  observation  of  external  nature.  Something 
also  was,  no  doubt,  intended  against  particular  books  and  lines  of  research, 
which,  io  his  almost  limitless  range,  he  had  perused  or  followed.  There 
are  unwholesome  books  in  metaphysics  as  there  are  in  divinity  and  ro- 
mance, but  not  so  many  or  so  injurious  by  half ;  and  it  is  just  as  wise  to 
proscribe  the  former  on  account  of  Spinoza  or  Hume,  as  it  would  be  to  pro- 
hibit the  latter  for  Socinus  or  Paul  de  Kock.  No  man  could  be  a  great 
metaphysician,  or  make  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  sdence,  without  an 
acquaintance  as  extensive  as  Mr.  C.'s  with  all  that  had  been  done  or  at- 
tempted before  him ;  but  such  a  course  is  not  more  necessary  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  mind  iu  general,  to  which  the  elements  of  metaphysic  knowl- 
edge are  essential,  than  five  years'  attendance  at  the  State  Paper  Ofiice  tc 
the  acconiplishrnent  of  a  gentleman  in  the  history  of  England  ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  philosophic  spell  which  overmastered  Cole- 
ridge's advancing  manhood  forever  slacked  the  strings  of  the  enchanting 
lyre  of  his  youth.     But  on  this  we  can  only  speculate. — Jid.] 

*  [Leweadou  Hill  was  first  published  in  1786 ;  there  was  a  seoond  ed» 
'  -in  1788,  imd  a  third  in  1804.— Ed.) 
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those  with  whom  I  conversed,  there  were,  of  course,  very  many 
who  had  formed  their  taste,  and  their  notions  of  poetry,  from  the 
writings  of  Pope  and  his  followers  ;  or,  to  speak  more  generally, 
in  that  school  of  French  poetry,  condensed  and  invigorated  hy 
English  understanding,  which  had  predominated  from  the  last 
century.     I  was  not  hlind  to  the  merits  of  this  school,  yet,  as 
from  inexperience  of  the  world,  and  consequent  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  general  suhjects  of  these  poems,  they  gave  mo 
little  pleasure,  I  doubtless  undervalued  the  kind,  and  with  the 
presumption  of  youth  withheld  from  its  masters  the  legitimate 
name  of  poets.     I  saw  that  the  excellence  of  this  kind  consisted 
in  just  and  acute  observations  on  men  and  manners  in  an  arti- 
ficial state  of  society,  as  its  matter  and  substance  ;  and  in  the 
logic  of  wit,  conveyed  in  smooth  and  strong  epigrammatic  coup- 
lets, as  its  form  :  that  even  when  the  subject  was  addressed  to 
the  fancy,  or  the  intellect,  as  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the 
Essay  on  Man  ;  nay,  when  it  was  a  consecutive  narration,  as  in 
that  astonishing  product  of  matchless  talent  and  ingenuity,  Pope's 
Translation  of  the  Iliad  ;  still  a  point  was  looked  for  at  the  end 
of  each  second  line,  and  the  whole  was,  as  it  were,  a  sorites,  or, 
if  I  may  exchange  a  logical  for  a  grammatical  metaphor,  a  con- 
junction disjunctive,  of  epigrams.     Meantime,  the  matter  and 
diction  seemed  to  me  characterized  not  so  much  by  poetic  thoughts, 
as  by  thoughts  translated  into  the  language  of  poetry.     On  this 
last  point  I  had  occasron  to  render  ray  own  thoughts  gradually 
more  and  more  plain  to  m}'self,  by  frequent  amicable  disputes 
concerning  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,*  which,  for  some  years, 
Avas  greatly  extolled,  not  only  by  the  reading  public  in  general, 
but  even  by  those  whose  genius  and  natural  robustness  of  under- 
standing enabled  them  afterwards  to  act  foremost  in  dissipating 
these  "  painted  mists"  that  occasionally  rise  from  the  marshes  at 
the  foot  of  Parnassus.     During  my  first  Cambridge  vacation,!  I 
assisted  a  friend  in  a  contribution  for  a  literary  society  in  Devon- 
shire :  and  in  this  I  remember  to  have  compared  Darwin's  work 
to  the  Russian  palace  of  ice,  glittering,  cold,  and  tran.«^itory.     In 
the  same  essay  too,{  I  assigned  sundry  reasons,  chiefly  drawn 

*  [The  Botanic  Garden  was  published  in  1781. — Ed.^ 

\  [Mp.  Coleridge  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  on  the  6th  of  Feb 

niary,  1791.-— iiU] 
\  [I  have  never  heea  able  to  discover  any  traces  of  t\\\a  ea&ay ,  \9\3M3li  \ 

pretume  waa  not  prioted. — /i^d] 
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from  a  comparison  of  passages  firom  the  Latin  poets  with  the 
original  Greek,  from  which  they  were  borrowed,  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  CoUins's  odes  to  those  of  Gray ;  and  of  the  simile  in 
Shakspeare 

How  like  a,  younkcr  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind  I 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  over-weather'd  ribe  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent  auc  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 

(Merch.  of  Yen.  Act  ii.  se.  6.) 

to  the  imitation  in  the  Bard  ; 

Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows 

While  pnnnHly  riding  o*er  the  azure  realm 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes, 

Youth  at  the  prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm ; 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 

That  hu6h*d  in  grim  repose,  expects  its  evening  prey. 

(in  which,  by-the-bye,  the  words  **  realm"  and  "  sway**  are 
rhymes  dearly  purchased) — I  preferred  the  original  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  imitation  it  depended  wholly  on  the  compositor's  put- 
ting, or  not  putting,  a  small  capital,  both  in  this,  and  in  many 
other  passages  of  tho  same  poet,  whether  the  words  should  be 
personifications,  or  mere  abstractions.  I  mention  this,  because, 
in  referring  various  lines  in  Gray  to  their  original  in  Shakspeare 
and  Milton,  and  in  the  clear  perception  how  completely  all  the 
propriety  was  lost  in  the  transfer,  I  was,  at  that  early  period,  led 
to  a  conjecture,  which,  many  years  aflerwards,  was  recalled  to 
me  from  the  same  thought  having  been  started  in  conversation, 
but  far  more  ably,  and  developed  more  fully,  by  Mr.  Wordsworth ; 
— ^namely,  that  this  style  of  poetry,  which  I  have  characterized 
above,  as  translations  of  prose  thoughts  into  poetic  language,  had 
been  kept  up  by,  if  it  did  not  wholly  arise  from,  the  custom  of 
writing  Latin  ^'e^ses,  and  the  great  importance  attached  to  these 
exercises,  in  our  public  schools.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  case  in  the  fifleeuth  century,  when  the  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue  was  so  general  among  learned  men,  that  Erasmus  is  said 
to  have  forgotten  his  native  language  ;  yet  in  the  present  day  it 
u  not  to  he  supposed,  that  a  youth  can  think  in  Latin,  or  that 
he  can   have  any  other  reliance  on  \\ie  fetc^  or  fitness  of  hii 
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phrases,  bnt  the  authority  of  the  writer  from  whom  he  has  adopted 
them.  Consequently  he  must  first  prepare  his  thoughts,  and 
then  pick  out,  from  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  or  perhaps  more  com- 
pendiously from  his  Grradus,*  halves  and  quarters  of  lines,  in 
which  to  embody  them'.f 

I  never  object  to  a  certain  degree  of  disputatiousness  in  a  young 
man  liom  the  age  of  seventeen  to  that  of  four  or  five-and-twenty, 
proYided  I  find  him  always  arguing  on  one  side  of  the  question. 
The  controversies,  occasioned  by  my  unfeigned  zeal  for  the  honor 
of  a  favorite  contemporary,  then  known  to  me  only  by  his  works, 
were  of  great  advantage  in  the  formation  and  establishment  of 
my  taste  and  critical  opinions.  In  my  defence  of  the  lines  run- 
ning  into  each  other,  instead  of  closing  at  each  couplet ;  and  of 

*  [In  the  RuttieuB  of  Politian*  there  oocurs  this  line : 

Pura  cdUiTaU>9  interstrepH  unda  lapillos, 
Caetiug  my  eye  on  a  University  prize-poem,  I  met  this  line  : 

Laetea  purpurea  interstrepit  unda  lapillos. 

Now  look  out  in  the  Grodus  for  purus,  and  you  find  as  the  first  sya 
onjme,  lacteu9 ;   for  coloratun^  and  the  first  synonynie  is  purpureus.     I 
mention  this  by  way  of.  elucidatiug  one  of  the  most  ordinary  processes  in 
the /errwnination  of  these  centos.] 

f  [The  description  in  the  text  may  be  true  of  those  -who  never  in  any 
proper  sense  succeed  in  writing  Latiu  verse.  But  the  experience  of  many 
scholars  in  England,  amongst  boys,  would  enable  them  with  sincerity  to 
deny  its  universal  application.  The  chief  direct  use  of  the  practice  of  Latin 
verse  composition  consists  in  the  mastery  which  it  gives  over  the  vocabukiry 
and  constructive  powers  of  the  langimge.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  spoken  and  written  Latiu  has  to  so  great  a  degree  ceased 
to  be  a  mean  of  communication  between  liberally  educated  Kuropeaus.  The 
pretence  that  the  extended  knowledge  of  modern  languages  is  an  adequate 
substitute,  is  in  five  cases  out  of  ten  generally,  and  in  the  pre-eminent  in- 
stances of  Germany  and  England,  in  three  out  of  four,  notoriously  untrue. 
Mere  school  editions  of  the  Classics  may  properly  enough  be  accompanied 
with  notes  in  a  modern  language,  but  every  work  designed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  scholarship  generally  ought,  by  literary  comity,  to  be  published  in 
a  language  which  every  scholar  can  read.  This  remark  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  dictionaries ;  as  to  which  nothing  but  necessity  can  justify  th€ 
ordinary  use  of  any  interpretation  but  into  the  native  idiom  of  the  student 
— JEil] 

♦  Angelas  Politianus  was  born  July  14,  1464,  at  Monte  Pulciano  in  Tu»- 
Ciny ;  died  at  Florence,  September  24,  1494.  The  line  quoted  is  the  innr 
tMOth  of  the  8ilva  eui  titidw  Hwticus.S,  C. 
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natural  language,  neither  bookish  nor  vulgar,  neither  redolent  oi 
the  lamp  nor  of  the  kennel,  such  as  /  will  remember  tliec  ;  in* 
stead  of  the  same  thought  tricked  up  in  the  rag-fair  finery  of. 

thy  image  on  her  wing 


Before  my  fancy's  eye  shall  memory  bring, — 

I  had  continually  to  adduce  the  metre  and  diction  of  the  Greek 
poets,  from  Homer  to  Theocritus  inclusively ;  and  still  more  of 
our  elder  English  poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Milton.  Nor  was  this 
all.  But  as  it  was  my  constant  reply  to  authorities  brought 
against  me  from  later  poets  of  great  name,  that  no  authority 
could  avail  in  opposition  to  Truth,  Nature,  Logic,  and  the  Laws 
of  Universal  Grammar ;  actuated  too  by  my  former  passion  for 
metaphysical  investigations  ;  I  labored  at  a  solid  foundation,  on 
which  permanently  to  ground  my  opinions,  in  the  component 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  itself,  and  their  comparative  dig 
nity  and  importance.  According  to  the  faculty  or  source,  from 
which  the  pleasure  given  by  any  poem  or  passage  was  derived, 
I  estimated  the  merit  of  such  poem  or  passage.  As  the  result 
of  all  my  reading  and  meditation,  I  abstracted  two  critical 
aphorisms,  deeming  them  to  comprise  the  conditions  and  criteria 
of  poetic  style  ; — first,  that  not  the  poem  which  we  have  read, 
but  that  to  which  we  return,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  possesses 
the  genuine  power,  and  claims  the  name  of  essential  poetry  ;— 
secondly,  that  whatever  lines  can  be  translated  into  other  words 
of  the  same  language,  without  diminution  of  their  significance, 
either  in  sense  or  association,  or  in  any  worthy  feeling,  are  so  far 
vicious  in  their  diction.  Be  it  however  observed,  that  I  excluded 
from  the  list  of  worthy  feelings,  the  pleasure  derived  from  mere 
novelty  in  the  reader,  and  the  desire  of  exciting  wonderment  at 
his  powers  in  the  author.  Oftentimes  since  then,  in  perusing 
French  tragedies,  I  have  fancied  two  marks  of  admiration  at  the 
end  of  each  line,  as  hieroglyphics  of  the  author's  own  admira- 
tion at  his  own  cleverness.  Our  genuine  admiration  of  a  great 
poet  is  a  continuous  under-current  of  feeling  ;  it  is  everywhere 
present,  but  seldom  anywhere  as  a  separate  excitement.  I  was 
wont  boldly  to  affirm,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  more  difficult  to 
push  a  stone  out  from  the  Pyramids  with  the  bare  hand,  than 
to  aher  a  word,  or  the  position  of  a  word,  in  Milton  or  Shakspeare 
vi  Iheir  most  importsLiit  works  at  least),  without  making:  the 
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poet  say  aomething  else,  or  something  worse,  than  he  does  say. 
One  great  distinction,  I  appeared  to  myself  to  see  plainly  between 
even  the  characteristic  faults  of  our  elder  poets,  and  the  false 
beauty  of  the  modems.  In  the  former,  from  Donne  to  Cowley, 
we  find  the  most  fantastic,  out-of-the-way  thoughts,  but  in  the 
most  pure  and  genuine  mother  English  ;  in  the  latter,  the  most 
obvious  thoughts,  in  language  the  most  fantastic  and  arbitrary. 
Our  faulty  elder  poets  sacnflced  the  passion  and  passionate  flow 
of  poetry  to  the  subtleties  of  intellect  and  to  the  starts  of  wit ; 
the  modems,  to  the  glare  and  glitter  of  a  perpetual,  yet  broken 
and  heterogeneous  imagery,  or  rather  to  an  amphibious  something, 
made  up,  half  of  image,  and  half  of  abstract*  meaning.  The 
one  sacrificed  the  heart  to  the  head  ;  the  other  both  heart  and 
head  to  point  and  drapery. 

The  reader  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  general 
6t)']e  of  composition  that  was  at  that  time  deemed  poetry,  in  order 
to  understand  and  account  for  the  eflect  produced  on  mo  by  the 
bonnets,  the  Monody  at  Matlock,  and  the  Hopc,t  of  Mr.  Bowles  ; 
for  it  is  peculiar  to  original  genius  to  become  less  and  less  striking, 
in  proportion  to  its  success  in  improving  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  its  contemporaries.     The  poems  of  West.t  indeed,  had  the 

*  I  remember  a  ludicrous  iostaoce  in  the  poem  of  a  young  tradesman  • 

**  Xo  more  will  I  endure  love's  pleasing  pain, 
Or  round  my  lieart's  leg  tie  his  galling  chain.'' 

f  [The  Monody  at  Matlock  was  published  in  1791,  juid  the  Vision  of  IJopo 
in  1796.— .jRiil] 

*  [Meaning,  of  course,  Gilbert  West,  the  Translator  of  Pindar ;  to  whose 
merit  a»  a  poet,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  autlior  does  full  justice  in 
the  text.  West's  two  imitations  of  Spenser  are  excellent,  not  merely,  as 
Johnson  seems  to  say,  for  their  ingenuity,  but  for  their  fulness  of  thought 
and  vigor  of  expression.  The  following  stanza  is  but  one  of  mimy  other 
passages  of  equal  felicity : — 

Custom  he  hight,  and  aye  in  every  land 

Usurp'd  dominion  with  despotic  sway 
O'er  all  he  holds ;  atd  to  his  high  C(»nmiand 

Constrains  e'en  stubborn  Nature  to  obey  ; 

Whom  dispossessing  oft  he  doth  assay 
To  govern  in  her  right ;  and  with  a  pace 

So  soft  and  gentle  doth  he  win  his  -way 
T^at  she  unaware i is  caught  in  his  cDibrace, 
And  th<f  definwerd  and  thralCd  naught  feels  her  foul  disgrace. 

Education.-  Ki\ 
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merit  of  chaste  and  manly  diction  ;  but  they  were  cold,  and,  if  1 
may  so  express  it,  only  dead-colored  ;  while  in  the  best  of  War- 
ton's*  there  is  a  stiflhcfis,  which  too  often  gives  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  imitations  from  the  Greek.  "Whatever  relation,  there- 
fore, of  cause  or  impulse  Percy's  collection  of  Ballads  may  bear  to 
the  most  popular  poems  of  the  present  day  ;  yet  in  a  more  sus- 
tained and  elevated  style,  of  the  then  living  poets  Cowper  and 
Bowlest  were,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  first  who  com- 

*  [Thomas  Warton ;  whose  English  poems,  taken  generally,  seem  as  in- 
ferior to  G.  West's  in  correctness  of  diction  as  in  strength  of  conception. 
Some  of  his  Latin  verse  is  beautiful ;  and,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
his  epigram  addressed  to  Sleep  woiid  perpetuate  his  name  at  least  among 
scholars: — 

Somne  veni  ;  et  qttanguam  certiitsima  Tiariit  im&go  m, 

Cofuortem  eupio  te  iamen  esse  tori. 
Hue  odea,  haud  abUure  cito :  nam  tie  nne  vita 

Vivere  gitam  suave  est — sic  sine  morte  mori  I 

A  few  stray  lines  of  Warton's  have  crept  into  familiar  use  and  application 
without  ever  being  attributed  to  their  author,  such  as : — 

while  with  uplifted  arm 

Death  stands  prepared,  but  still  delays  to  strike. 

Ode  to  Sleep. 

O  what's  a  table  richly  spread 
Without  a  woman  at  its  head  I 

Progress  of  Discontent, 

Nor  rough,  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  Antiquity,  but  strown  with  flowers. 

In  Dugdalds  Monasticon. 

Wartou's  best  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  the  Inscription  in  a  Hermitage : — 

Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclined,  &e. 

But  his  great  work  is  the  History  of  English  Poesy,  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate as  it  is  :  rdv  T£/.ovvTa  fth'ei. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  C.  sliould  not  upon  this  occasion  hay« 
mentioned  Akensido,  and,  as  compared  with  Warton,  the  beautiful  Hymn  to 
the  Naiads. — AVi] 

*  Cowper's  Task*  was  published  some  time  before  the  Sonnets  of  Mr 
Bowles ;  but  I  was  not  familiar  with  it  till  many  years  afterwards.  The 
vein  of  satire  which  runs  through  that  excellent  poem,  tc^ether  with  th« 

*  [Cowper's  Task  was  first  pubhshed  in  1785— his  Table  Talk  in  1782. 
sSX     Tbomaon  wbm  born  in  1700;  published  his  works,  collected  in  4to,  in 

J  780.     Tbo  Castle  of  Indolence^  his  lasl  piece,  appeared  in  i7i6.'^-S.  C] 
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bmed  natural  thoughts  with  natural  diction  ;  the  first  who  recon  i 
ciled  the  heart  with  the  head. 

It  is  true,  as  I  have  hefore  mentioned,  that  from  diffidence  in 
my  own  powers,  I  for  a  short  time  adopted  a  laborious  and  florid 
diction,  which  I  mjrsclf  deemed,  if  not  absolutely  vicious,  yet  of 
▼ery  inferior  worth.  Gradually,  however,  my  practice  conformed 
to  my  better  judgment ;  and  the  compositions  of  my  twenty-fourth 
and  twenty-iifth  years— (for  example,  the  shorter  blank  verso 
poems,  the  lines,  which  now  form  the  middle  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  poem  entitled  the  Destiny  of  Nations,*  and  the  tragedy  of 
Remorset) — are  not  more  below  my  present  ideal  in  respect  of 
the  general  issue  of  the  style  than  those  of  the  latest  date.  Their 
faults  were  at  least  a  renmant  of  the  former  leaven,  and  among 
the  many  who  have  done  me  the  honor  of  putting  my  poems  in 
the  same  .class  with  those  of  my  betters,  the  one  or  two,  who 
have  pretended  to  bring  examples  of  affected  simplicity  from  my 
volume,  have  been  able  to  adduce  but  one  instance,  and  that  out 
of  a  copy  of  verses  half  ludicrous,  half  splenetic,  which  I  intended, 
and  had  myself  c!iaracterized,  as  serriwni  j)ropiora.\ 

Every  reform,  however  necessary,  will  by  weak  minds  be  car- 
ried to  an  excess,  which  will  itself  need  reforming.  The  reader 
will  excuse  me  for  noticing,  that  I  myself  was  the  first  to  expose 
ri$7t  koneslo  the  three  sins  of  poetr}%  one  or  the  other  of  which  is 
the  most  likely  to  beset  a  young  writer.  So  long  ago  as  the  pub- 
lication of  the  second  number  of  the  Monthly  Magazine,  under  the 
name  of  Nehemiah  Higginbottom,  I  contributed  three  sonnets,  the 
first  of  which  had  for  its  object  to  excite  a  good-natured  laugh  at 
♦he  spirit  of  doleful  egotism,  and  at  the  recurrence  of  favorite 

sombre  hue  of  ita  religious  opinioDs,  would  probably,  at  tliat  time,  bnvc  pre- 
Tent«d  its  laying  any  strong  hold  on  my  affect ious.  Tlie  love  of  nature 
seems  to  have  led  Thomson  to  a  cheerful  religion ;  and  a  gloomy  religion  to 
have  led  Cowper  to  a  love  of  nature.  Ilie  one  would  carry  his  fellow-men 
along  with  him  into  nature ;  the  other  flies  to  nature  from  liis  fellow-men. 
In  chastity  of  diction,  however,  and  the  liarmony  of  blank  verse,  Cow  per 
leaves  Thomson  immeasurably  below  him ;  yet  still  I  feel  the  latter  to  have 
been  the  bom  poet. 

•  [Poet  Works,  p.  83.— .^«i] 

t  [Poet  Works,  p.  327.— jEi/.] 

X  [Not  meaning  of  course  the  exquisite  reflections  on  having  left  a  place 
of  Retirement,  to  which  Coleridge  himself  affixed  the  motto  from  Horace 
Poet  Works,  p.  149.— JSWl] 
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phrases,  with  the  douhle  defect  of  being  at  once  trite  and  lioen- 
tious  ; — the  second  was  on  low  creeping  language  and  thoughts, 
under  the  pretence  of  simplicity  ;  the  third,  the  phrases  of  which 
were  borrowed  entirely  from  my  own  poems,  on  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  elaborate  and  swelling  language  and  imagery.  The  reader 
will  find  them  in  the  note*  below,  and  will  I  trust  regard  them 

SONNET  I. 

Pensive  at  eve,  on  the  hard  world  I  mused, 
And  my  poor  heart  was  sad ;  so  at  the  Moon 
I  gazed,  and  sighed,  and  sighed ;  for  ah  how  soon 
Eve  saddens  into  night !  mine  eyes  perused 
With  tearful  vacancy  the  dampy  grass 
That  wept  and  glittered  in  the  paly  ray : 
And  I  did  pause  me  on  my  lonely  way 
And  mused  me  oa  the  wretched  ones  that  pass 
O'er  the  bleak  heath  of  sorrow.    But  alas  I 
Most  of  myself  I  thouglit  1  when  it  befell. 
That  the  soothe  spirit  of  the  breezy  wood 
Breathed  in  mine  ear :  "  All  this  is  very  well. 
But  much  of  one  thing,  is  for  nothing  good." 
Oh  my  poor  heart's  inexplicable  swell  I 

SONNET  II. 

Oh  I  do  love  thee,  meek  Simplicity  ! 

For  of  thy  lays  the  lulling  simplcness 

Goes  to  my  heart,  and  soothes  each  small  distresi^ 

Distress  though  small,  yet  haply  great  to  me. 

Tis  true  on  Lady  Fortune's  geutlest  pad 

I  amble  on ;  and  yet  I  know  not  why 

So  sad  I  am !  but  should  a  friend  and  I 

Frown,  pout  and  part,  then  I  am  very  sad. 

And  then  with  sonnets  and  with  sympathy 

My  dreamy  bosom's  mystic  woes  I  pall ; 

Now  of  my  false  friend  plaining  plaintively, 

Now  raving  at  mankind  in  general ; 

But  whether  sad  or  fierce,  'tis  simple  all, 

All  very  simple,  meek  Simplicity  ! 

SONNET    IIL 

And  this  reft  house  is  that,  the  which  he  built, 
Lamented  Jjick !  and  here  his  malt  he  piled. 
Cautious  in  vaiu !  these  rats,  that  squeak  so  wild, 
Squeak  not  unconscious  of  their  father's  guilt. 
Did  he  not  see  her  gleaming  through  the  glade  I 
Belike  'twas  she,  the  maiden  all  forlorn. 
What  though  she  milk  no  cow  with  cruniple<l  hom« 
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IS  repriuted  foi  biographical  purposes  alone,  and  not  for  their 
poetic  merits.  So  general  at  that  time,  and  so  decided  was  the 
opinion  concerning  the  characteristic  vices  of  my  style,  that  a 
celebrated  physician  (now,  alas !  no  more)  speaking  of  me  in 
other  respects  with  his  usual  kindness  to  a  gentleman,  who  wan 
about  to  meet  me  at  a  dinner  party,  could  not,  however,  resist 
giving  him  a  hint  not  to  mention  The  House  that  Jack  built  in 
my  presence,  for  "  that  I  was  as  sore  as  a  boil  about  that  sonnet ;" 
he  not  knowing  that  I  was  myself  the  author  of  it. 

Yet,  nye  she  haiints  the  dale  where  erst  she  strayed : 
And  aye,  beside  her  stalks  her  amorous  knight  I 
Still  CD  bis  thighs  their  wonted  brogues  are  worn. 
And  through  those  brogues,  still  tattered  and  betorn. 
His  hindward  charms  gleam  an  unearthly  white. 
Ah !  thus  through  broken  clouds  at  night's  high  noon 
Peeps  in  fair  fragments  forth  the  full-orbed  harvest-moon  1 

The  following  anecdote  will  not  be  wholly  out  of  place  here,  and  may  per* 
hape  amuse  the  reader.  An  amateur  performer  in  verse  expressed  to  a 
ei»mmon  friend  a  strong  desire  to  be  introduced  to  nie,  but  hesitated  in  ac- 
cepting my  friend's  immediate  offer,  on  the  score  that  '•  he  was,  he  must  ac- 
knowledge, the  author  of  a  confounded  severe  epigram  ou  my  Ancient  Mar- 
ine, which  had  given  me  great  pain."  I  assured  my  friend  tliat,  if  the 
epigram  was  a  good  one,  it  would  only  increase  my  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  author,  and  be^ed  to  hear  it  recite*! :  wlien,  to  my  no 
less  A^irprise  than  amusement,  it  proved  to  be  one  wliich  I  had  myself  som* 
tim*  hefore  written  and  inserted  in  the  Morning  Post,  to  wit — 

To  tlie  Author  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Your  poem  must  eternal  be. 
Dear  sir  I  it  can  not  fail, 
For  'tis  incomprehensible, 
And  without  head  or  tall 


CHAPTER   II. 

BUPPOSKD  IRRLTABILITY  OF  MEN  OF  GENIUS  ni.OlGIIT  TO  THE  TEST 
OF  FACTS CAUSES  AND  OCCASIONS  OF  THE  CHARGE ITS  IN- 
JUSTICE. 

I  HAVE  often  thought,  that  it  would  be  neither  uninstructivo 
nor  unamusing  to  analy'ze,  and  bring  forward  into  distinct  con- 
tfciousness,  that  complex  feeling,  with  which  readers  in  general 
take  part  against  the  author,  in  favor  of  the  critic  ;  and  the  read- 
iness with  which  they  apply  to  all  poets  the  old  sarcasm  of  Horace 
upon  the  scribblers  of  his  time  : 

gen%i8  irritabile  ttatum. 


A  debility  and  dimness  of  the  imaginative  power,  and  a  conse- 
quent necessity  of  reliance  on  the  inmiediate  impressions  of  the 
senses,  do.  we  know  well,  render  the  mind  liable  to  superstition 
and  fanaticism.  Having  a  deficient  portion  of  internal  and  proper 
warmth,  minds  of  this  class  seek  in  the  crowd  circumfana  for  a 
warmth  in  common,  which  they  do  not  possess  singly.  Cold  and 
phlegmatic  in  their  own  nature,  like  damp  hay,  they  heat  and 
inflame  by  co-acervation  ;  or  like  bees  they  become  restless  and 
irritable  through  the  increased  temperature  of  collected  multi- 
tudes. Hence  the  German  word  for  fanaticism  (such  at  least 
was  its  original  import)  is  derived  from  the  swarming  of  bees, 
namely,  schwdrmen,  schicdrmerey.  The  passion  being  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  insight, — that  the  more  vivid,  as  this  the 
less  distinct — anger  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  The  absence 
of  all  foundation  within  their  own  minds  for  that,  which  they 
yet  believe  both  true  and  indispensable  to  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness, can  not  but  produce  an  uneasy  state  of  feeling,  an  invol- 
untary sense  of  fear  from  which  nature  has  no  means  of  rescuing 
herself  hut  by  anger.  Experience  informs  us  that  the  first  de* 
lence  of  weak  minds  is  to  recriminate. 
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There's  no  philosopher  but  sees, 
That  raf^e  and  fear  are  one  disease ; 
Though  that  maj  bum,  and  this  may  freeze, 
They're  both  alike  the  ague. 

But  where  the  ideas  are  vivid,  and  there  exists  an  endless  power 
of  combining  and  modifying  them,  the  feelings  and  afFectiona 
blend  more  easily  and  intimately  with  these  ideal  creations  than 
with  the  objects  of  the  senses  ;  the  mind  is  afiected  by  thoughts, 
lather  than  by  things ;  and  only  then  feels  the  requisite  interest 
even  for  the  most  important  events  and  accidents,  when  by  means 
of  meditation  they  have  passed  into  thoughts.  The  sanity  of  the 
mind  is  between  superstition  with  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  enthusiasm  with  indiHerence  and  a  diseased  slowness  to 
action  on  the  other.  For  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  may  be  so 
vivid  and  adequate,  as  to  preclude  that  impulse  to  the  realizing 
of  them,  which  is  strongest  and  most  restless  in  those,  who  pos- 
sess more  than  mere  talent  (or  the  faculty  of  appropriating  and 
applying  the  knowledge  of  others), — yd  still  want  something  of 
tlie  creative,  and  self-sufficing  power  of  absolute  genius.  For 
this  reason  therefore,  they  are  men  of  co?7imandi7ig  genius. 
While  the  former  rest  content  between  thought  and  reality,  as  it 
were  in  an  intermundium  of  which  their  own  living  spirit  sup- 
plies the  substance,  and  their  imagination  the  ever-vaiying  form  ; 
the  latter  must  impress  their  preconceptions  on  the  vvorld  without, 
in  order  to  present  them  back  to  their  own  view  with  the  satis- 
fpng  d^ree  of  clearness,  distinctness,  and  individuality.  These 
in  tranquil  times  are  formed  to  exhibit  a  perfect  poem  in  palace, 
or  temple,  or  landscape-garden  ;  or  a  tale  of  romance  in  canals 
that  join  sea  with  sea,  or  in  walks  of  rock,  which,  shouldering 
back  the  billows,  imitate  the  power,  and  supply  the  benevolence 
of  nature  to  sheltered  navies  ;  or  in  aqueducts  that,  arching  the 
wide  vale  from  mountain  to  mountain,  give  a  Palmyra  to  the 
desert.  But  alas  I  in  times  of  tumult  they  are  the  men  destined 
to  come  forth  as  the  shaping  spirit  of  ruin,  to  destroy  the  wisdom 
of  ages  in  order  to  substitute  the  fancies  of  a  day,  and  to  change 
kings  and  kingdoms,  as  the  wind  shiils  and  shapes  the  clouds.* 

Of  old  things  all  are  over  old, 
Of  good  things  none  are  good  enough ; — 
We'll  show  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  ^uff 
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IPhe  records  of  biography  seom  to  confirm  this  theory.  The  meii 
!  grL-alesI  genius,  as  far  as  wc  can  judge  form  iheir  own 
t  or  Iriim  ihu   accounts  of  their  contemporaries,  appear  lo 

Ijlwve  been  of  citlm  and  trunquil  temper  in  all  that  related  to 
[faeinselves.     In  the  inward  assurance  of  permanent  fame,  tliey 

f  ieem  to  bave  Leca  either  indifiereiit  or  resigned  with  regard  to 
immediate  reputation.  Througli  all  the  works  of  Chaucer  there 
reigns  a  cheerfnlneBS.  a  manly  hilarity,  which  maVea  it  ahnost 
impoEsible  to  doubt  a  correspondent  habit  of  feeling  in  the  author 
himself*  Shakspenre's  evenness  and  sweetness  of  lemper  were 
almost  proverbial  in  hie  own  age.  That  this  did  not  arise  Irom 
iguoranee  of  liis  own  comparative  greatness,  we  have  abundant 
proof  in  his  Sonnets,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  known  to 

tPope.t  when  he  asserled,  that  our  great  bard — 
1  too  will  liiiTc  nij  kings,  l.hat  take 
From  me  the  sigu  nf  life  nnd  death: 
Kingduiua  shall  sliift  uUiut,  like  clouds, 
Obedient  lo  my  brcatli,  Wordtvorlh'i  Roh  Rof.' 

'  '  [I  t:il(e  uuceuing  delight  in  Chuutscr.  HIb  manlj  dieGrrulacsa  is  «■■ 
pcoitlty  drlicioiuto  me  in  my  old  Dg«.  Hut  exquisitely  tender  tiv  b.  wtd 
yet  Low  perfcotl j  free  from  the  least  toudi  of  tidtly  mehuielioly  or  morlnd 
drooping  1  The  sympathy  of  the  poet  with  the  Butgects  of  hU  poetry  i« 
particularly  ramarkable  in  Shaicepeare  nod  Chaucer;  but  what  Uia  first 
eStots  by  a  atron;  act  of  imngiuatiim  nnd  mental  mctamorphoaia,  Ihe  lost 
iluM  without  any  effort,  merely  by  the  inborn  kindly  joyousness  of  hi*  na- 
ture,    TMf  Talk.  IV.  p.  504. 

t  Pope  was  under  the  common  error  of  his  age,  an  error  fer  from  hang 

»Mlffideatly  exploded  eren  at  the  present  day,  lb  oonsists  (as  I  exphuaed  at 
>tvce,  and  proved  In  detail  in  my  public  lectnres).f  in  mistaliiiig  for  the  f«- 
iHntials  of  the  Greek  stage  certain  rules,  which  the  wise  poets  imposed  upon 
llienuelvee,  iu  order  to  render  all  the  remainiog  parts  nf  the  draniii  cwuais- 
Tent  with  Ihow,  that  had  been  forced  npon  fhem  by  drcumstanceB  imtepm- 
dent  of  their  nill ;  out  of  which  arcunutances  the  drama  itself  arose.  Titt 
arcumstaneea  in  the  time  of  ShakspeBre,  which  it  was  equally  oat  of  bia 
pon'cr  to  alter,  were  different,  and  sueh  as.  in  my  opinion,  allowed  a  Ikr 
wider  sphere,  and  a  deeper  and  more  human  interest.  Critics  are  loo  apl 
forj^,  that  rules  are  but  menus  1^  an  end  ;  couseqnently.  where  the  taH^ 
different,  the  rules  must  be  likewise  so.  We  must  have  ascertained 
It  tlie  cnil  is,  before  we  can  dclurmiae  what  the  rules  onj^t  tu  be, 

•  Poetlenl  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  l;T. 

t  [Seethe  Authors  Lecliircs  uu  Sludisppare,  IV.  p.  US.  niul  generally  Ihf 
taoSlua  iMtwai  auil  uutca  on  Sbakspenrc  oolleeted  in 
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immortal  in  his  own  despite.* 


Speaking  of  one  whom  he  had  celebrated,  and  contrasting  the 
duration  of  his  works  with  that  of  his  personal  existence,  Shak- 
speare  adds : 

Your  name  fron\  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 
Tho'  I  once  gone  to  all  the  world  must  die ; 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave. 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Tour  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead : 
Ton  stUl  shall  live,  such  virtue  hath  my  pen, 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  e'en  in  the  mouth  of  men. 

SoxNirr  Lxxxr.f 

1  have  taken  the  first  that  occurred  ;  but  Shakspeare*s  readiness 
to  praise  his  rivals,  ore  jpletw,  and  the  confidence  of  his  own 
equality  with  those  whom  he  deemed  most  worthy  of  his  praise, 
are  alike  manifested  in  another  Sonnet. 

Judging  under  this  impression,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  full  convic 
tion.  that  the  consummate  judgment  of  Sbakspearc,  not  only  in  the  general 
construction,  but  in  all  the  details,  of  his  drama^s,  impressed  mc  with  greater 
wonder,  than  even  the  might  of  his  genius,  or  the  de))th  of  his  philosophy.' 
The  substance  of  these  lectures  I  hope  S(x>n  to  publish ;  aud  it  is  but  a  debt 
of  justice  to  myself  and  my  friends  to  notice,  tliat  the  first  course  of  lectures, 
which  differed  from  the  following  courses  only,  by  occasionally  varying  the 
illustrations  of  the  same  thoughts,  was  addressed  to  very  numerous,  and  I 
need  not  add,  respectable  audiences  at  the  Royal  Institution,  before  Mr. 
Schlegel  gave  his  lectures  on  the  same  subjects  at  Vienna. 

*  Epist.  to  Augustus. 

f  [These  extraordinary  sonnets  form,  in  fact,  a  poem  of  so  many  stanzas 
of  fourteen  lines  each ;  and,  like  the  passion  which  inspired  them,  the  son> 
nets  are  always  the  same,  with  a  variety  of  expression, — continuous,  if  you 
regard  the  lover's  soul,— distinct  if  you  listen  to  him,  as  he  heaves  them 
lagh  after  sigh. 

These  sonnets,  like  The  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  are 
ebaracterised  by  boundless  fertility,  and  labored  condt'usation  of  thought, 
with  perfection  of  sweetness  in  rhythm  and  metre,  'lliesc  are  the  essentials 
in  the  budding  of  a  great  poet.  Afterwards  habit  and  c<»nsciousness  of 
power  teach  more  ease—prcedpitandum  liberum  ^fpiritum.  Table  Talk, 
VI.  p.  458.— JEi 

*  See  f  note  on  preoediug  page. 
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WaB  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  g^eat  verse, 

fiound  for  the  praise  of  all-too-precious  you, 

That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inheane. 

Making  their  tomb,  the  womb  wherein  they  gr«w  f 

Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  tai^ght  to  write 

Above  a  mortal  pitch  that  struck  me  dead  t 

No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 

Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 

He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost. 

Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence. 

As  victors  of  my  silence  can  not  boast ; 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence  I 

But  when  your  countenance  filPd  up  his  line, 

Then  lack*d  I  matter,  that  enfeebled  mine.  S.  ijcxxvj. 

In  Spenser,  indeed,  we  trace  a  mind  constitutionally  tender, 
delicate,  and,  in  comparison  with  his  three  great  compeers,  I  had 
almost  said,  eHeminate  ;  and  this  additionally  saddened  by  the 
unjust  persecution  of  Burleigh,  and  the  severe  calamities,  which 
overwhelmed  his  latter  days.  These  causes  have  diffused  over 
all  his  compositions  "  a  melancholy  grace,*'  and  have  drawn  forth 
occasional  strains,  the  more  pathetic  from  their  gentleness.  But 
nowhere  do  wc  find  the  least  trace  of  irritability,  and  still  less  of 
quarrelsome  or  affected  contempt  of  his  censurers. 

The  same  calmness,  and  even  greater  self-possession,  may  be 
affirmed  of  Milton,  as  far  as  his  poems,  and  poetic  character  are 
concerned.  He  reserved  his  anger  for  the  enemies  of  religion, 
freedom,  and  his  country.  My  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a 
more  august  conception,  than  arises  from  the  contemplation  of 
this  great  man  in  his  latter  days  ; — poor,  sick,'  old,  blind,  slan- 
dered, persecuted, — * 

Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind, — 

in  an  age  in  which  he  was  as  little  understood  by  the  party,  for 

*  [In  illustration  of  Milton's  magnanimity  of  patience  I  cm  not  refrain 
from  quoting  the  couclusiou  of  his  letter  to  Leonard  Philaras,  the  Athenian : 

"  At  present  every  species  of  illumination  being,  as  it  were,  extinguished, 
there  is  diffused  around  me  nothing  but  darkness,  or  darkness  mingled  and 
streaked  with  an  ashy  brown.  Yet  the  darkness  in  which  I  am  perpetually 
immersed,  sef^ms  always,  both  by  night  and  day,  to  approach  nearer  to 
white  than  black,  and  when  the  eye  is  rolling  in  its  socket,  it  admits  a  little 
particle  of  light  as  through  a  chink.  And  though  this  may  perhaps  offer 
to  your  physician  a  like  ray  of  hope,  yet  I  make  up  my  mind  to  the  malady 
MM  quite  iacurable ;  and  I  often  reflect,  that  as  the  wise  man  admoiUBhc% 
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wbonit  as  hj  that  against  whom,  he  had  contended :  and  among 
men  before  whom  he  strode  so  far  as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  dis- 
tance ;  yet  still  listening  to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  or  if 
additionally  cheered,  yet  cheered  only  by  the  prophetic  faith  of 
two  or  three  solitarv  individuals,  he  did  nevertheless 

-argue  not 


AguDst  Hearen's  hand  or  will,  nor  bato  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bore  up  and  fteer*d 
Bigfat  onward 

From  others  only  do  we  derive  our  knowledge  that  Milton,  in  his 
latter  day,  had  his  scomers  and  detractors  ;  and  even  in  his  day 
of  youth  and  hope,  that  he  had  enemies  would  have  been  un- 
known to  us,  had  they  not  been  likewise  the  enemies  of  his 
country.* 

days  of  darkneM  are  destined  to  each  of  us,  the  darkness  which  I  experi- 
enee,  less  oppressive  than  that  of  the  tomb,  is  owing  to  the  singular  good- 
aeis  of  the  Deity,  passed  amid  the  purBuits  of  literature  and  the  cheering 
aahitaticxis  of  friendship.  But  if,  as  is  written,  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedetli  from  the  mouth  of  God,  wliy  may 
not  any  one  acquiesce  in  the  privation  of  his  sight,  when  God  has  so  amply 
furnished  his  mind  and  his  conscience  with  eyes  ?  While  He  so  tenderly 
provides  for  me,  while  He  so  graciously  leads  me  by  the  hand  and  conducts 
me  on  the  way,  I  will,  since  it  is  his  pleasure,  rather  rejoice  than  repine  at 
being  blind  And,  my  dear  Philaras,  whatever  may  be  the  event,  I  wish 
you  adieu  with  no  less  courage  and  composure  than  if  I  had  the  eyes  of  a 
lytx." 

Westminster,  September  28,  1664. 

What  a  proof  is  it  of  the  firmness  of  Milton  s  mind  to  the  last  that,  when 
driven  into  a  late  marriage  by  the  ill  treatment  of  his  daughters,  who,  in- 
heriting, as  appears,  their  mother's  unworthy  temper, — without  either  de- 
votion of  spirit  or  even  the  commoner  sense  of  duty, — tyrannized  over  him 
in  his  days  of  darkness ;  though  blind  and  infirm  and  in  all  the  dependence 
which  blindness  brings,  he  could  yet  resist  the  entreaties  of  a  wife  whom  he 
loved,  and  who  was  properly  indulgent  to  him,  that  he  should  accept  the 
royal  offer  of  the  restitution  of  his  place, — ^be*niuse  he  must  "  live  and  die  an 
honeH  man  r 

See  Symmons's  Life  of  Milton,  confirmed  on  these  points  by  Todd,  in  his 
edition  of  the  great  man's  Poetical  Works  of  1  (^26.—^.  C] 

*  ["  In  IGlton's  mind  there  were  purity  and  vietj  absolute, — an  imagina- 
tioo  to  which  neither  the  past  nor  the  presen*  were  interesting,  except  as 
ficr  as  they  called  forth  and  enlivened  the  great  ideal  in  which  and  for  which 
hshved;  a  keen  love  of  truth,  which,  after  many  weary  pursuits,  found  a 
hirbar  in  a  soblimo  liitccicg  to  the  still  voice  in  his  own  apvnis  ^axd  v^^^w^ 

TDX.  127.  U 
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am  well  ntvare.  ihat  ia  advanced  stages  of  literature:  when 
e  exist  many  and  excellent  modeU.  a  liigli  degree  of  talent 
bined  with  taste  and  judgniuiit.  and  employed  in   works  of 

'  imagination,  will  acquire  for  a  man  the  name  of  a  great  geniuaj 
though  even  that  analogon  of  genius,  which,  in  certain  states  of 
wciety,  may  even  render  his  writliigB  more  popular  than  the  ab- 
solute reality  could  have  done,  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the 
mind  and  temper  of  the  author  himsElf  Yet  even  ia  iuHtances 
of  this  kind,  a  close  examination  will  ollen  detect,  that  the  irri- 
tability, which  has  been  attributed  to  the  author's  genius  as  its 
cause,  did  really  originate  in  an  ill  conromiation  of  body,  obtuse 
pain,  or  constitutional  defect  of  pleasurable  sensation.  What  is 
charged  to  the  author,  belongs  to  the  man,  who  would  probably 
have  been  alill  more  impatient,  but  for  the  humanizing  inflnencea 
of  the  very  pursuit,  which  yet  bears  the  blame  of  his  irritability. 
How  then  are  we  to  explaiu  the  easy  credence  generally  given 
to  this  charge,  if  the  charge  itself  be  not,  as  1  have  endeavored 
to  show,  supported  by  experience  ?  This  seems  lo  me  of  no  very 
difficult  solution.  In  whatever  country  literature  is  widely  dif- 
fused, there  will  be  many  who  mistake  an  intense  desire  to  pos- 
s  reputation  of  poetic  genius,  for  the  actual  powers,  and 
original  tendencies  which  constitute  it.  But  men,  whose  dearest 
wishes  are  fixed  on  objects  wholly  out  of  their  own  power,  be- 

I  come  in  all  cases  more  or  less  impatient  and  prone  to  anger. 

I  Besides,  though  it  may  be  paradoxical  to  assert,  that  a  man  can 

r  know  one  thing  and  believe  the  opposite,  yet  assuredly  a  vain 
person  may  have  so  habitually  indulged  the  wish,  and  perKvered 
in  the  attempt,  to  appear  what  he  is  not,  as  to  become  htmself 

a  lore  of  his  oouutrj.  vbich.  aft^r  a  duappointmeDt  ■till  more  depmMV*, 
expanded  and  soared  into  a  love  of  oiau  as  a  jvobationer  of  inunorttlitj. 
Tbw«  were,  these  sJooe  could  be,  the  couditioos  under  nhieh  audi  ■  work 
as  the  Paradise  Lost  could  b«  conceived  and  occoraplished 
studj,  kliltoD  had  known — 

L  — what  was  of  iiao  to  know. 

I  What  best  to  eaj  eonld  Bay.  to  do  had  uone. 

'  His  Dctioiu  to  his  words  agrecil,  Ub  wards 

To  his  large  heart  gave  ntteranco  due,  hji  heart 
Conlaia'd  or  good,  wise,  fair  the  perfect  shap« : 

aad  he  jelt  the  impcrLihable  total,  as  a  bt^quitst  to  tb«  agei  coming^  ja  .(^ 
Pandiae  LotL'    leeturet  oo  Shakspeare,  IV.  p.  300.— AUJ  "'        ' 
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^ 

one  of  hiB  own  |i!n»elyte0.  Still,  as  this  connterfeit  and  artificial 
peTsaasion  must  difier,  even  in  the  person's  own  feelings,  from  a 
real  aense  of  inward  power,  what  can  be  more  natural,  than  that 
this  difierence  should  betray  itself  in  suspicious  and  jealous  irri« 
tability  ?  Even  as  the  flowery  sod,  which  covers  a  hollow,  may 
be  oflen  detected  by  its  shaking  and  trembling. 

But,  alas !  the  multitude  of  books,  and  the  general  diffusion 
of  literature,  have  produced  other  and  more  lamentable  efiects 
in  the  world  of  letters,  and  such  as  are  abundant  to  explain, 
though  by  no  means  to  justify,  the  contempt  with  which  the  best 
grounded  complaints  of  injured  genius  are  rejected  as  frivolous, 
or  entertained  as  matter  of  merriment.  In  the  days  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower,  our  language  might  (with  due  allowance  for  the  im« 
perfections  of  a  simile)  be  compared  to  a  wilderness  of  vocal  reeds, 
from  which  the  favorites  only  of  Pan  or  Apollo  could  construct 
even  the  ruw  syrinx;  and  from  this  the  constructors  alone  could 
elicit  strains  of  music.  But  now,  partly  by  the  labors  of  succes- 
sive poets,  a;)d  in  part  by  tho  more  artificial  state  of  society  and 
locial  interconrse,  language,  mechanized  as  it  were  into  a  barrel- 
organ,  supplies  at  once  both  instrument  and  tune.  Thus  even 
the  deaf  may  play,  so  as  to  delight  the  many.  Sometimes  (for  it 
is  with  similes,  as  it  is  with  jests  at  a  wine  table,  one  is  sure  to 
suggest  another)  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  the  present  state 
of  our  language,  in  relation  to  literature,  by  a  press-room  of  larger 
and  smaller  stereotype  pieces,  which,  in  the  present  Anglo-Galli- 
can  fashion  of  unconnected,  epigrammatic  periods,  it  requires  but 
an  ordinary  portion  of  ingenuity  to  vary  indefinitely,  and  yet  still 
produce  something,  which,  if  not  sense,  will  be  so  like  it  as  to  do 
as  well.  Perhaps  better  :  for  it  spares  the  reader  the  trouble 
of  thinking  ;  prevents  vacancy,  while  it  indulges  indolence  ;  and 
secures  the  memory  from  all  danger  of  an  intellectual  pletJwra, 
Hence,  of  all  trades,  literature  at  present  demands  the  least  tal- 
ent or  information ;  and,  of  all  modes  of  literature,  the  manu« 
facturing  of  poems.  The  dlEerence  indeed  between  these  and 
the  works  of  genius  is  not  less  than  between  an  e^g  and  an  egg- 
shell ;  yet  at  a  distance  they  both  look  alike. 

Now  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  true,  with  how  little  ex- 
am 'uation  works  of  polite  literature  are  commonly  perused,  not 
onlf,  by  tlv*.  mass  of  readers,  but  by  men  of  first-rate  ability,  till 
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srm'^  accideri*  or  chance^  'ii-^^.-iii  l.av-?  r.--.:5.?d  their  attention. 
and  put  them  on  their  guard.  And  hence  individuals  below 
mediorrity,  not  lees  in  natural  power  than  in  acquired  knowledge  ; 
nay,  bunglers  who  have  failed  in  the  lowest  mechanic  crafts,  and 
whose  presumption  is  in  due  proportion  to  their  want  of  sense  and 

*  In  the  course  of  one  of  mj  Lectures,  I  had  occaskn  to  point  out  the 
almost  faultless  position  sod  ctnoice  of  words,  in  Pope's  original  composi- 
tioDS,  particularly  in  his  Ssdres  and  moral  Essays,  lor  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring them  vith  his  translation  of  Homer,  whidi,  I  do  not  stand  alone  in 
regarding  as  the  main  source  of  our  /weaidb-poetic  diction.  And  this,  by- 
the-faye,  is  an  additional  confirmation  oi  a  remark  made,  I  believe,  by  fii^- 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  next  to  the  man  who  forms  and  eleyatcs  the. taste 
of  tiie  put>lic,  netfiat  corrupts  it,  is  commonly  the  greatest  geQiDBi^  Among 
otherpassag^X  analyzed  sentence  by  sentence,  and  almost  word  by  word, 
the  popular  lines. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night,  ^ 

(mad,  R  viii) 

much  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  since  done,  in  an  excellent  article  oo 
Chalmers's  British  Poets  in  the  Quarterly  Review.'  The  impression  on  the 
audience  in  general  was  sudden  and  evident :  and  a  number  of  enlightened 
and  highly  educated  persons,  who  at  different  times  afterwards  addressed 
me  on  the  subject,  expressed  their  wonder,  that  truth  so  obvious  should 
not  hnve  struck  them  before ;  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledged — (so  much 
had  they  been  accustomed,  in  reading  poetry,  to  receive  pleasure  from  the 
separate  images  and  phrases  successively,  without  asking  themselves 
whether  the  collective  meaning  was  sense  or  nonsense) — that  they  might 
in  all  probability  have  read  the  same  passage  again  twenty  times  with  un- 
fliniinisbed  admiration,  and  without  once  reflecting,  that 

^Ver*  dpiirpenia — 

(that  is,  the  stars  around,  or  near  the  full  moon,  shine  pre-aninently  bright) 
—conveys  a  just  and  happy  image  of  a  moonlight  sky :  while  it  is  difficult 
10  determine  whether,  in  the  lines, 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole, 

the  sense  or  the  diction  be  the  more  absyd.  My  answer  was;  thati 
though  I  had  derived  peculiar  advantages  from  my  school  discipline,  and 
thougli  my  general  theory  of  poetry  was  the  same  then  as  now,  I  had  yet 
experieuccd  the  same  seusations  myself,  and  felt  almost  as  if  I  had  been 

*  [The  article  to  which  the  Author  refers  was  written  by  Mr.  Southey, 
and  may  be  found  in  vol  xi.  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  p.  4S0.  But  it  con- 
Uiot  nothing  corresponding  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  remark,  whose  raforenes  is 

^wideatJy  miMtakeiL^Ed] 
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ability;  men,  who  being  first  scribblers  from  idleness  and. 

ignorance,  next  become  libellers  from  envy  and  malevoletute, 

luiTe  been  able  to  drive  a  successful  trade  in  the  employment  of 
the  booksellers,  nay,  have  raised  themselves  into  temporary  name 
and  reputation  with  the  public  at  large,  by  that  most  powerful 

aevlj  couched,  when,  by  Mr.  WordBWorth's  conversatioD,  I  had  beea  in- 
doeed  to  re-ezanune  viUi  impartial  strictness  Graj's  celebrated  Elegy.  I 
bij  kog  before  detected  the  defects  in'The  Bard;  but  the  Elegy  I  had  con- 
lidered  as  proof  against  all  fair  attacks ;  and  to  this  day  I  can  not  read 
cither  withoai  delight,  and  a  portion  of  enthusiasm.  At  all  events,  what- 
erer  pleasure  I  may  have  lost  by  the  clearer  perception  of  the  faults  in 
eertain  jmmng^i  has  .been  more  than  repaid  to  mc  by  the  additional  de« 
light  with  which  I  read  the  remainder. 

Another  instance  in  confirmation  of  these  remarks  occurs  to  me  in  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess.    Seward  first  traces  Fletcher's  lines ; 

More  foul  diseases  than  e'er  yet  the  hot 
Sun  bred  thro*  his  burnings,  while  the  dog 
Pursues  the  rnging  lion,  throwing  the  fog 
And  deadly  vapor  from  his  angry  breath, 
Filling  the  lower  world  with  plague  and  death, 

to  Spenser's  Shepherd  s  Calendar, 

The  rampant  lion  hunts  he  fast 

With  dogs  of  noisome  breath  ; 
Whose  baleful  barking  briugs,  in  haste, 

Pines,  plagues,  and  dreary  death  ! 

He  then  takes  occasion  to  introduce  Homer's  simile  of  the  appearance  ot 
Achilles'  mail  to  Priam  compared  with  the  Dog  Star  ;  literally  thus — 

"For  this  indeed  is  most  splendid,  but  it  was  made  an  evil  sign,  and 
brings  many  a  consuming  disease  to  wretched  mortals.*''  Nothing  can  be 
more  simple  as  a  description,  or  more  accurate  as  a  simile ;  which  (says 
Seward)  is  thus  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope : 

Terrific  Glory  1  for  his  burning  breath 

Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers,  plagues,  aud  death  ! 

Now  here— (not  to  mention  the  tremendous  bombast) — the  Dog  Star,  so 
called,  is  turned  into  a  real  dog,  a  very  odd  dog,  a  fire,  fever,  plague,  and 
death-breathing,  red-air-tainting  dog :  and  the  whole  visual  likeness  is  lost, 
while  the  likeness  in  the  effects  is  rendered  absurd  by  the  exaggeration.  In 
Spea<9er  and  Fletcher  the  tliought  is  justifiable :  for  the  images  are  at  least 
xmsLstent,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writers  to  mark  the  seasons  by 
this  allegory  of  yisualized  puns. 


*  [?4ifiirp6TaT0^  fikv  5&  kariy  nanhv  6i  re  a^fia  TervKTaij 
(I  re  fip€i  iroXXdv  iroptrdv  detXoiai  fipoTolaiv. 
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■  of  nil  Bdulatinn,  tbe  appeal  to  the  bad  and  maligmu' 
■of  maiikiiu!.*      But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  scorn,  euvj-.   aiid  aJJ 

■  malignant  propeneilics,  to  lequirc  a  quick  chnoge  of  objecla,  eucli 
'  iirritere  arc  sure,  MKner  or  later,  to  awake  from  their  dream  «f 

T&uily  to  disappointment  and  neglect,  wtth  embittered  and  en- 
Tenomed  feelings.  Even  during  their  sbort-lived  success,  sensi- 
ble in  Bpite  of  themselves  oa  what  a  shiftiug  Ibuudatioa  it  retls, 
tbey  resent  the  mere  refusal  of  praise  as  a  robbery,  and  at  the 
justest  censures  kindle  at  once  into  violent  and  undisciplined 
abuse  :  till  the  acute  disease  changing  into  chronical,  the  more 
di-iidly  as  tiic  less  violent,  they  become  the  fit  instruments  of  lit- 
erary detraction  and  moral  slander.  They  are  then  no  longer 
to  be  questioned  without  exposing  the  complainant  to  ridicule,  bo- 
Icause,  forsooth,  they  are  anonymous  critics,  and  authorized,  in 
'Andrew  Marveli's  phrase,  as  "  synod ical  individuals,"  to  speak 
of  themselves  plurali  mtijfstatico .'  As  if  literature  formed  a, 
caste,  like  that  of  the  Paras  in  Hindostan,  who,  however  mal- 
trealad,  must  npt  dare  to  deem  thcmsclvca  wronged  I  As  if  that, 
vhich  in  all  other  cases  adds  a  deeper  dye  to  slander,  the  cir~ 
cumstance  of  its  being  anonymous,  here  acted  only  to  make  thb 
■landerer  inviolable  !t  Thus,  in  part,  from  the  accidental  tem- 
pers of  individuals — (men  of  undoubted  talent,  but  not  men  of 

*  Especially  in  tliis  age  of  personality,  this  age  of  literary  and  polidral 

I   paaiiping,  when  tlic  mvaocst  insects  are  worshiped  with  a  lort  of  Egyptian 

I  niperttitiou.  If  oaly  tbe  braiulcsa  head  be  atoned  fiir  by  the  sting  of  per- 

IMuJ  iuali(piitj  iu  tbe  tail ; — when  the  most  vDpid  wtires  have  become  tha 

olgect<  f>f  a  keoD  publjo  iateresC.  purely  from  the  number  of  contemporary 

;    eharactcri  naiueil  iu  tbe  patch-work  uutee  (wliich  poescss.  however,  the 

1   aempM-Blire  Tuvrit  uf  bring  more  poetical  than  the  text),  and  beeause.  to 

P  increase  the  stimulua,  the  author  has  sngBdooBty  lv(t  big  ovn  name  for 

I   Triiispers  aud  i>ofij*«cture<     iProm  TA«  FrimJ,  Essay  V.  On  ihe  Error*  of 

f^trkf  Spirit,  IL  p.  192.— ».  C] 

f  If  it  were  worth  while  to  mix  together,  as  iagredieiits,  lutlf  the  auec- 

d«(«*  which  I  either  myaell  know  to  bo  true,  or  wfaiuh  I  hare  received  from 

men  incapable  ct  inteaUoaal  folschoodi  oimcerniug  the  eharaotepa,  (^ualiftear 

Hmi',  and  Qi<iliTc«  nf  our  anonymoui  critics,  whoso  dn'isiouB  are  omoUa  tor 

:  •  Mr  rending  public ;   I  might  snlely  borrow  tlie  words  nf  tlie  npocryplul 

.    Daniel;  "(fi^nrUnv.  0  Sovebkiuv  Phrlio,  nmj  I  thall  lUa-j  tkit  dragon 

■  MilAoHt  meordor  tlaffr  For  the  compound  would  be  at  the"pi(jA,  and  fat, 
lir,  Khick  Daniel  look,  and  did  ircfhi  thrm  togeltttr.  and  niadf  Itanpt 
,■  fAir  it  fatin  tA»  drasiin't  numtk.  and  mOedritfon  bunt  m' 

'  ~     '  '      "t  Lo,  TH£SE  <kat -mE Qoi»  IS «OBj 
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is) — tempen  rctuJered  yet  mare  irritable  by  their  deiiie  to 
Bpjieaj'  mi-ii  of  f^cnius  ;  but  still  more  eGeetively  by  the  exceuea 
of  the  mere  cuunlorfeiu  both  tif  talent  and  genius  ;  the  number 
loo  beiug  en  iiiconiparably  greater  of  those  who  are  thoiigbl  to  be, 
than  of  thoBc  who  really  are  men  of  gcniug  ;  ami  Id  part  bom 
the  natural,  but  not  therefore  the  leas  partial  anil  unjust  distiuc- 
tioa,  mode  by  the  public  lieelf  between  literary  and  all  other 
properly  ; — I  believe  the  prejudice  to  have  arisen,  which  conBidere 
an  uouEual  iraacjbility  concerning  the  reception  of  ita  produotB 
u  chttracten^c  uf  geniug. 

It  nir^ht  correct  the  moral  feelinge  of  a  numerouH  cla«8  of 
readers,  to  suppose  a  Review  set  on  foot,  the  object  of  which 
tboulil  be  to  criticize  all  the  chief  works  presented  to  the  public 
by  our  ribbon- weavers,  calico-printers,  cabinet-makers,  and  china- 
maaufax^turerfl  ;  which  should  be  conducted  iu  the  same  spirit, 
and  takr-  the  same  freedom  with  personal  character,  as  our  lit- 
erary journals.  Tbcy  would  scarcely,  I  think,  deny  their  belief, 
not  only  that  the  genus  irntabile  would  be  iound  to  include  many 
other  ipcctes  bu&idcs  that  of  bards  ;  but  that  the  irritability  of 
trade  would  Koon  reduce  the  resentments  of  poets  into  mera 
•hddow-tteUts  in  the  comparison.  Or  is  weiUth  the  only  rational 
otjject  of  human  interest  ?  Or  even  if  this  wore  admitted,  has 
the  poet  no  property  in  his  works  ?  Or  is  it  a  rare,  or  culpable 
oaae,  that  he  who  serves  at  the  altar  of  the  Muses,  should  he 
eompelted  to  derive  liia  maintenance  I'rom  the  altar,  when  too  he 
bu  perhaps  deliberately  abandoned  the  fairest  prospects  of  rank 
and  opulence  io  order  to  devote  himself,  an  entire  and  undis- 
tractcd  man,  to  the  instruction  or  refinement  of  hia  fellow-eiti- 
una  ?  Or.  should  we  pass  by  all  higher  objects  and  motives,  all 
ilisiiiterested  beuovolenee.  and  even  that  ambition  of  lasting  praise 
which  is  at  once  the  crutch  and  ornament,  which  at  once  aup- 
porta  and  betrays,  the  infirmity  of  human  virtue, — is  the  charac- 
ter sod  property  of  tlio  man,  who  labors  for  our  inteilecttial 
pleasure,  less  eiititleil  to  a  share  of  our  lellow-feeling,  than  that 
of  the  wine-merchant  or  milliner  ^  Seiisibi [it v  indeed,  both  quick 
and  itop.  ia-aoLgnly  "  characterislic  feature^ but"  m5y^"doeime3 
1  component  jiart.  of  penius.  But  it  is  not  less  an  essetifial  mark 
of  true  genius,  that  its  sensibility  is  oxcited  by  any  other  cau&u 
more  powerfully  than  by  ils  on-n  personal  interests ;  lor  this  plain 


i,.ttutt  Uw  nittii  of  ggniufl  IJTea  most  in.  ttw^gi^ 
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in  Mhi.'li  i!if  )irctM*nt  in  f>till  roD&tituted  by  the  future  oriuii 
.111.1  iMs-aii?*!*  lii.*»  fi*t»liii^>  have  lieen  kabitnalk  aflBncifc-ri'L  'vri* 
1)li>Ul:llI^  mill  iui»irc*>,  lo  ihe  xiuinber,  cleanieK.  anci  tivilctt  .-.f 
wiiu^h  ilu-  ?«r»Navii»u  of  «t»lf  is  lilways  in  an  inTera-  prryrc^'M 
Au.l  \jI  >.!i.Mii.i  lu-  }H»rkrhanpe  have  occasion  to  rpp«'-i  sarai  it-?«e 
.  Ji.nyv  ,\i  ;.'  'v.  :/\  s«.i:ue  e'iTont\*»u5  ccusure.  nolhiniT  i^  mare  c:c:> 
Ul.^a  »!j:.^..  »,-.'.  .!»;•  i.iij-x  ".»^  uusiake  the  creneral  lireiaie*  re  La 
»'.;»...■,  i  Ai',.  .V..2L  ^ia'^  V  lia'.fViT  if  the  subjpci.  for  the  eow;?  :i 
\K\^•.:.^..         *    ,^-  :-.m:^  .:>  &^.-ji:TCTaI  relation  to  hiiDseli^ 

.  \v.^  .. «  . «  n  }:*elinirs.  or  tram  the  }cw  susjuoc'iii 


!.«■  .        .  .  .K.-  «  \  ■  .\^>  ,1    .ir>oTs^  1  had  lieeu  made  a'wan-  a:  aLv 

m 

\     .X     ,>»   .^    •.A.-.-.snk     I  'iriisC.  ihai  I  shonid  haTe  tiwoi. 

*.v\»v\..      ■, .  v^  V    •   .-.i:  i.rr.TTki.':  f3iv»nirh ii»  have  bniihcxieid ibe 

■••■.V.I.X   V.     ,M    *'.  .   .av     }f<.;  ir  ;xi%erifaice— ^and  I  sboiJd  SLit 

•.  ,xx;  .^N..  -v.  ^    .   » .\^n.j*ii.^  :.  :c-T*  lET  -vTcirds.  if  I  added »-^a 

.X.  .x  \\  ^i.vx  .»    ♦-,•!  1  'k-.^j_>^  iit*  ^urti  me  ihtt  ibe  oTiTinal 

V  .  't.   »    v.^>  .1   ^i-.-aic  '•"d:  uiasn??  r; ;  thai  pruse 

1     .    «»  * ..    !.i   ,  xv.u.'-    -vtii'    ir^  ani  jei«  5es.7fcbje.  exoert 


»      t"i.^  \         :.  ■        i.x      .; 


.1     -,      XV.i.*',        -I.!^* 

«i   ^        :.i     .:u      .  >  L^:'*lz  aiiL  Oi:?ess:n£  lo 
..,-.>.    .  v:»i  iXii:  -ii^  sLjf  hitL  pro£:  of 


.c-rst.i*    -  -  '«T">g-«,T»fvs.  sari  ccair 


■■■■•»■-  ■- .    .  .\..  . 

-  ■      ■      • 


'■!•.«'■.  >    r~  C^    111:-*'*  ^Iir*3L  C-. 

-  *  .  "-   ^.-  .  ..>    ..n 

^  -^    .■       ■ .    — *     '.TV      £     _>»*    »o 

■  .    >^':  ■»  -jt:    :irf  us* 
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tlian  eonstitational  indolence,  aggravated  into  languor  by  ill- 
health  ;  the  accumulating  embarrassments  of  procrastination ; 
the  mental  cowardice,  which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of 
procrastination,  and  which  makes  us  anxious  to  think  and  con- 
verse on  any  thing  rather  than  on  what  concerns  ourselves  ;  in 
fine,  all  those  close  vexations,  whether  chargeable  on  my  faults 
or  my  fortunes,  which  leave  me  but  little  grief  to  spare  for  evilt 
comparatively  distant  and  alien. 

Indignation  at  literary  wrongs  I  leave  to  men  bom  under  hap* 
]Her  stars.  I  can  not  afibrd  it.  But  so  far  from  condemning 
those  who  can,  I  deem  it  a  writer's  duty,  and  think  it  creditable 
to  his  heart,  to  feel  and  express  a  resentment  proportioned  to  the 
grossnesB  of  the  provocation,  and  the  importance  of  the  object. 
There  is  no  profession  on  earth,  which  requires  an  attention  so 
early,  so  long,  or  so  unintermitting  as  that  of  poetry ;  and  indeed 
as  that  of  literary  composition  in  general,  if  it  be  such  as  at  all 
satisfies  the  demands  both  of  taste  and  of  sound  logic.  How  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  a  task  even  the  mere  mechanism  of  verse  is 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  failure  of  those,  who  have  attempteo 
poetry  late  in  life.  Where  then  a  man  has,  from  his  earliesi 
youth,  devoted  his  whole  being  to  an  object,  which  by  the  admis- 
sion  of  all  civilized  nations  in  all  ages  is  honorable  as  a  pursuit, 
and  glorious  as  an  attainment ;  what  of  all  that  relates  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  if  only  we  except  his  moral  character,  can 
have  fairer  claims  to  his  protection,  or  more  authorize  acts  of 
self-defence,  than  the  elaborate  products  of  his  intellect  and  intel- 
lectual industry  ?  Prudence  itself  would  command  us  to  show, 
even  if  defect  or  diversion  of  natural  sensibility  had  prevented  us 
from  feeling,  a  due  interest  and  qualified  anxiety  for  the  offspring 
and  representatives  of  our  nobler  being.  I  know  it,  alas !  by 
woful  experience.  I  have  laid  too  many  eggs  in  the  hot  sands 
of  this  wilderness,  the  world,  with  ostrich  carelessness  and  ostrich 
oblivion.  The  greater  part  indeed  have  been  trod  under  foot, 
and  are  forgotten  ;  but  yet  no  small  number  have  crept  forth  into 
life,  some  to  furnish  feathers  for  the  caps  of  others,  and  still  more 
to  plume  the  shafls  in  the  quivers  of  my  enemies,  of  them  that 
unprovoked  have  lain  in  wait  against  my  soul. 

Sic  vos,  non  vodis,  meUificatiSy  apes  .'• 

•  ["  He  was  one  of  those  who  with  long  and  large  arm  still  collected  pr* 
dons  armfuls,  in  whatever  directionhe  pressed  forward,  yc\,  %W\\\.oo^>\'^  Vi 

z* 


CHAPTER  III. 

t 

« 

THE   author's  obligations   TO   CEITICS,   AND   THB    PROBaBLE  0C< 

CASION PRINCIPLES    OF    MODERN    CRITICISM MR.    80UTH£T*S 

WORKS  AND   CHARACTER. 

To  auonymous  critics  in  reviews,  magazines,  and  news-journals 
of  various  name  and  rank,  and  to  satirists  with  or  without  a 
name,  in  verse  or  prose,  or  in  verse-text  aided  by  proee-comment, 
I  do  seriously  believe  and  profess,  that  I  owe  full  two  thirds  of 
whatever  reputation  and  publicity  I  happen  to  possess.  For  when 
the  name  of  an  individual  has  occurred  so  frequently,  in  so  many 
works,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  the  readers  of  these  works — 
^ which  with  a  shelf  or  two  of  Beauties,  elegant  Extracts  and 
Anas,  form  nine  tenths  of  the  reading  of  the  reading  Public*) — 

much  more  than  he  could  keep  together,  that  those  who  followed  him 
gleaned  more  from  hia  coQtinual  droppiogs  than  he  himself  brought  home ; 
— nay,  made  stately  oorn-ricks  therewith,  while  the  reaper  himself  was  still 
«een  only  with  bis  armful  of  newly-cut  sheaves.*  Works,  IV.  p.  12. — Ed] 

"  For  as  to  the  devotees  of  the  circulating  libraries,  I  dare  not  compli- 
ment their  pass-time,  or  rather  kill-time,  with  the  name  of  reading.  CaU  it 
father  a  sort  of  beggarly  day-dreaming,  during  which  the  mind  of  the 
streamer  furnishes  for  itself  nothing  but  laziness,  and  a  little  mawkish  sensi- 
bility ;  while  the  wliole  materiel  and  imagery  of  the  doze  is  supplied  ab  ex- 
tra by  a  sort  of  mental  camera  obscura  manufiu^tured  at  the  printing-office, 
which  pro  tempore  fixes,  reflects,  and  transmits  the  moving  phantasms  of 
one  man's  delirium,  so  as  to  people  the  barrenness  of  a  hundred  other  brains 
Afflicted  with  the  same  trance  or  suspension  of  all  common  sense  and  all 
definite  purpose.  We  should  therefore  transfer  this  species  of  amusement, 
—(if  indeed  those  can  be  said  to  retire  a  mtuisy  who  were  never  in  their 
company,  or  relaxation  be  attributable  to  those,  whose  bows  are  never 
Dent)— from  the  genus,  reading,  to  that  comprehensive  class  characterized 
by  the  power  of  reconciling  the  two  contrary  yet  co-existing  propensitiet 
of  hmnan  nature,  namely,  indulgence  of  sloth,  and  hatred  of  vacancy.  In 
idditioD  to  DoveU  and  tales  of  chivalry  in  prose  or  rhyme  (by  which  last  I 
nenn  neithe"  rhythm  nor  metre)  this  gtntu  QcviDipm«a  «a  its  apeeitt. 
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ran  not  but  be  faimliar  willi  the  nunc,  without  dietiacily  reiaem- 
benng  whethi'r  it  -was  iulroJueed  for  eulogy  or  for  censure.  And 
IhiEbecouiea  the  more  hkely,  if  (osl  believe)  the  habit  of  porueing 
periodical  works  may  be  propL'rIy  added  to  Aveiroea'*  cutiUogue 
of  Anti-Mtietaonice,  or  weakeners  of  the  memory, t  But  where 
'.his  has  uoi  been  the  case,  yet  the  reader  will  be  upt  to  suspeel, 
ihat  there  muei  be  ioinething  more  than  usually  etroiig  and  ex- 
Uative  in  a  reputation,  that  could  either  require  or  ^timd  m  iner- 
eileat  sud  toog-contiuued  a  CEiDaonadiiLg.  Without  any  feehng 
of  anger  therefore — (lor  which  indeed,  on  my  own  account,  I  have 
no  pretext) — I  may  yet  be  allowed  to  express  some  degree  of 
■urprise,  that,  after  having  run  the  critical  gauntlet  for  a  certain 
clata  of  faults  which  I  had,  nothing  having  come  bulbre  the 
judgment-seat  in  the  iuteriiii.  I  should,  year  aller  year,  quarter 
kTcec  quarter,  month  after  mouth — (not  to  mention  sundry  petty 
periodicaJs  of  etiU  quicker  revolution,  "  or  weekly  or  diurnal") — 
have  been,  for  at  leaM  Geventeen  years  consecutively,  dragged 
ferth  by  tbem  into  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  proscribed,  and 
&rc«d  to  abide  the  brunt  of  abuse,  for  faults  directly  opposite,  and 
which  I  certainty  had  not.      Huw  shall  I  explain  this? 

Wlialever  may  have  beeu  the  ease  with  others,  I  certainly  cftu 
not  attribtit«  this  persecution  to  personal  dislike,  or  to  envy,  or  to 
feelings  of  \-indictive  animosity.  Not  to  the  former,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  who  are  my  intimate  friends,  and  were  so 

>u^  tvio^ng.  or  aimyiagun  uchur  or  gate;  spitting  over  u  briil(;e;  soiok- 
iufc;  cuuff-lakiag  1  iUe^-tite  qusrrels  after  iliani-r  hotwceo  biubntid  oaA 
wife ;  (oniiiiig  word  by  word  all  the  advfrtiseinentl  of  a  dwly  newspaper 
hi  ■  puUic  btiiue  on  a  rainy  day.  lie.  ^  An. 

•  [The  true  polyoooDiom  »ppcUaliv«  of  Averrota  wns  Alnil  Wslid  Mo- 
bamuMil  Etic  Achmed  Ebn  Mohammad  Etiu  Huscliid  Uc  was  bom  \iX  Cor* 
dorauiMiit  IIGO,  and  died  in  Morot-w  in  1 200  or  \im.~~Eil\ 

t  Ei.  (jr.  Ptdiculot  e  tapUtit  rxcrrpto*  in  arenom  jarrrt  ittnmlatoi; 
•sting  of  unripe  fruit;  gBiin^  on  the  elands,  anil  (in  ytncrf)  on  inovnble 
Uiiug*  ■uipondi^l  in  tli.3  air ;  riding  tunong  a  multitude  of  coinela  ;  trmiueiit 
laughter ;  littenibg  to  a  »erie«  of  jeati  and  liumoroua  anecdotea, — ■•  when 
(n  tu  nimlenilte  the  learned  Surami'e  niesniai;)  one  maa'i  droll  >tory  of  an 
Iriiliman  intvitAhly  ocvaaiuoa  another'*  droU  story  of  a  Scotchman,  wMcU 
aj^ain.  by  the  some  wrt  of  coiijunellon  diBJunctive.  leads  to  aotne  eleurdtru 
at  a  WeUknum,  and  tf lOt  again  to  eome  sly  bit  of  a  YorkaliLrenuui ; — tbi 
tialiit  I'f  reading  toiiilietonca  in  uhurch-yDrds,  ic.  By-tbe-byr.  tlila  enta- 
lopit,  ttroa^  as  it  mny  appear,  is  not  insuMeplihleorasouiid  pcydtologi- 
ttl  eanuneotury. 
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before  they  were  known  as  authors,  I  hare  had  little  other  ae> 
qnaintonce  with  literary  characters,  than  what  may  be  implied 
in  an  accidental  introduction,  or  casual  meeting  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany. And  as  far  as  words  and  looks  can  be  trusted,  I  must  be- 
lieve that,  even  in  these  instances,  I  had  excited  no  unfriendly 
disposition.  Neither  by  letter,  nor  in  conversation,  have  I  ever 
had  dispute  or  controversy  beyond  the  common  social  interchange 
of  opinions.  Nay,  where  I  had  reason  to  suppose  my  convictions 
fundamentally  difierent,  it  has  been  my  habit,  and  I  may  add,  the 
impulse  of  my  nature,  to  assign  the  grounds  of  my  belief,  rather 
than  the  belief  itself;  and  not  to  express  dissent,  till  I  could 
establish  some  points  of  complete  sympathy,  some  grounds  com- 
mon to  both  sides,  from  which  to  commence  its  explanation. 

Still  less  can  I  place  these  attacks  to  the  charge  of  envy.  The 
few  pages  which  I  have  published,  are  of  too  distant  a  date, 
and  the  extent  of  their  sale  a  proof  too  conclusivo  against  their 
having  been  popular  at  any  time,  to  render  probable,  I  had  al- 
most said  possible,  the  excitement  of  envy  on  their  account ;  and 
the  man  who  should  envy  me  on  any  other, — ^verily  he  must  be 
envy-mad  I 

Lastly,  with  as  little  semblance  of  reason,  could  I  suspect  any 
animosity  towards  me  from  vindictive  feelings  as  the  cause.  I 
have  before  said,  that  my  acquaintance  with  literary  men  has 
been  limited  and  distant ;  and  that  I  have  had  neither  dispute 
nor  controversy.  From  my  first  entrance  into  life,  I  have,  with 
few  and  short  intervals,  lived  either  abroad  or  in  retirement. 
My  difierent  essays  on  subjects  of  national  interest,  pubhshed  at 
difierent  times,  first  in  the  Morning  Post  and  then  in  the  Courier, 
with  my  courses  of  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  criticism  as  ap- 
plied to  Shakspeare  and  Milton,*  constitute  my  whole  publicity ; 

*  ["  Mr.  Coleridge's  courses  of  Lectures  on  literary  and  other  subjects 
between  1800  and  1819  were  numerous,  but  the  Editor  is  unable  to  record 
them  accurately.  They  were  deliyered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  the  Surrey  Institution,  the  London  Philoeophieal  Society,  Wil- 
lis's Rooms,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  several  other  places  in  Loodon.  The  sub^ 
jects  were  Shakspeare  and  the  I>rama  g^erally,  particularly  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  the  history  of  English  and  Italian  Literature,  the  history  of 
Philosophy,  Education  of  Women,  connection  of  the  Fine  Arts  with  edoea 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  many  others  of  whieh  the  Editor 
ean  learn  nothing  certain.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  eootriboliQiM 
io  the  newtpapen  meotioDed  in  the  text,  were  the  duyraoUr  of  Mr 
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Are  only  occuloui  on  which  I  could  ofiend  any  msuber  of  the  ie< 
public  of  letlere.  With  one  solitary  cxccplion  in  which  my  wortla 
vr«rc-  Rrst  tnisBtttled  atid  then  wantonly  applied  to  an  individual, 
I  could  never  lenm  that  I  had  excited  the  displeatinre  of  any 
among  my  literary  contemporaries.  Having  announced  my  in- 
tention to  give  B  course  of  Lectures  on  the  characteristic  merits 
and  defects  of  English  poetry  in  its  diiTerent  icraa  -*  &n,t,  from 
Chaaeer  to  Milton;  second,  from  Dryd?ii  incluitivcly  to  Thomson; 
and  third,  from  Cowper  to  the  present  day  ;  'I  changed  my  plan, 
and  confined  my  disquisition  to  the  lormer  two  periods,  that  1 
might  furnish  no  possible  pretext  for  the  unthinking  to  miscou- 
etnie,  or  the  roslignaat  to  misapply  my  words,  and  having 
stamped  their  own  meaning  on  them,  to  pass  them  as  current 
coin  in  the  marts  of  garrulity  or  detraction. 

Praises  of  the  unworthy  are  felt  by  ardent  minds  as  robberies 
of  the  deserving  ;  and  it  is  too  true,  and  too  rroqueiit.  that  Bauon, 
Harrington,  M&chiavel,  and  Spinoza,  are  not  read,  because  Hctnie, 
Condillsc,  and  Voltaire  are.  But  in  promiscuous  company  no 
prudent  man  will  oppugn  the  merits  of  a  contemporary  in  his 
own  sapposed  department ;  contenting  himself  with  praising  in 
his  turn  those  whom  he  deems  excellent.  If  I  should  ever  deem 
it  my  duty  at  all  to  oppose  tlie  proleosionB  of  individuals.  I  would 
oppose  them  in  books  whieb  could  be  weighed  and  answered,  in 
which  I  could  evolve  the  whole  of  my  reasons  and  feelings,  with 
their  re<iaisitc  limits  and  modifications ;  not  in  irrecoverable  oon- 
versalion,  where  however  strong  the  reasons  might  be,  the  feel- 
ings that  prompted  tliem  would  assuredly  be  atlribulcd  by  some 
one  or  other  to  envy  aad  discontent,  Besides  I  well  know,  and, 
t  trust,  have  acted  on  that  knowledge,  that  it  must  be  the  igno- 
rant and  iujiidicious  who  extol  the  unworthy;  and  the  eulogies 
ofcritics  without  taste  or  judgment  are  the  natural  rewanl  a{ 
Kit  in  the  Morning  P-ist  in  ISOO,  nnd  the  Series  iif  Lett^rn  on  the  S)iaoish  ' 
Wtr  in  tha  Oouricr  in  IBOO.  What  the  Author  uiya  as  to  these  cxerlions 
MinitUutiug  Ilia  whale  publidty,  muat  not  be  taken  too  sti'iclly ',  for  beaidei 
TIic  Friend,  the  Reoiorae.  Christabel  oud  his  other  Poems  published  belora 
the  date  ot  this  work,  Mr.  OoleriJge  luJ  mndo  hia  namo  well  known  long 
hcfora  by  lib  iwuriws  of  L^tures  nt  Bristol  on  the  Freni^b  RevohitiiHi, 
Cliristiuiiity,  Slavery,  nnd  other  subjeulB,  aomo  or  whidi  were  priolol 
-£i/.] 

>  IHiia  nllodea  la  the  Lnetureii  ut  the  I>oiii]an  Fhilueophiad  SovUty, 
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luthora  wilhcut  feeling  or  genius.     SitU  utiictiique  sua  ptt^ 

Huw  then,  liismieaiiig,  as  1  <]o,  thL>se  three  causes,  am  1  to  ftc- 
;ount  ibr  iLttacks.  the  long  continuance  and  inveteracy  of  which 
it  would  require  all  three  to  explain  ?  The  solution  seems  U>  be 
this  : — /  jwis  in  Itabilt  of  infimacy  -wifh  Mr.  Wordsicortk  and 
Mr,  Soulliey!  This,  however,  transfers  rather  than  rernoTes 
the  difficulty.  Be  it,  that,  fay  an  unconscionable  extension  of  the 
aid  adage,  noicUur  a  socio,  my  literary  friends  are  never  under 
the  water-fall  of  criticism,  but  1  must  bo  wet  through  witJ]  the 
spray ;  yet  how  CEimo  the  torrent  to  descend  upon  t)tem  ? 

First,  then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Soulhey,  I  well  remember  the 
general  reception  of  hia  earlier  publications  ;  namely,  the  poems 
published  with  Mr.  Lovell  under  the  names  of  Moschus  and  fiion  ; 
the  two  volumes  of  poems  under  his  own  name,  and  the  Joan  of 
Arc,*  The  oensures  of  the  crtties  by  profession  are  extant,  and 
may  be  easily  referred  to  : — earelcaa  hues,  inequality  in  the  merit 
of  the  different  poems,  and  (in  the  lighter  works)  a  predilection 
Ibr  (he  strange  and  whimsical ;  in  short,  such  faults  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  in  a  young  and  rapid  writer,  were  indeed 
sufficiently  enforced.  Nor  was  there  at  that  lime  wanting  a 
party  spirit  to  aggravate  the  delects  of  a  poet,  who,  with  all  the 
courage  of  uacorrupted  youth,  had  avowed  his  zeal  for  a  cause, 
which  he  deemed  that  of  liberty,  and  his  abhorrence  of  oppres- 
sion by  whatever  name  consecrated.  But  it  was  as  little  object- 
ed by  others,  as  dreamed  of  by  the  poet  himself,  that  he  pre- 
ferred careless  and  prosaic  lines  on  rule  and  of  forethought,  or 
indeed  that  he  pretended  to  any  other  art  or  theory  of  poetic  dic- 
tion, except  that  which  we  may  all  learn  from  Horace,  Q,uinc- 
tilian,  the  admirable  dialogue,  De  Oratoribus,  genemlly  attrib- 
uted to  Tacitus,  or  Strada's  Prolusions;  if  indeed  natural  good 
sense  and  the  early  study  of  the  best  models  in  his  own  language 
had  not  iufiiBcd  the  same  maxims  more  securely,  and,  if  1  may 
venture  the  expression,  more  vitally.  All  that  could  have  been 
fairly  deduced  was,  that  in  his  taste  and  estimation  of  u-riters, 
Mr.  Southey  agreed  far  more  with  Thomas  Warlon  than  with 

■  [Theji>iiit  Yolume  appeared  in  17116.  Bion  whsSouILpj.  Moer-lius,  Lot- 
ell.  It  i-oulainpd  "the  RstroEpect,"  iu  its  originsi  funu.  Jmui  of  Are  ip- 
/wareiJ  in  17M— til*  "tre  tinlumw"  ia  1197— both  potdished  bylfr.ODMK 
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Dr.  Johnsoii.    Kbr  do  I  mean  to  deny,  tb&t  at  all  times  Mr. 
Bonthey  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney*  in  pre* 
fhrnng  an  excellent  hallad  in  the  humhlest  style  of  poetry  to 
twenty  indifierent  poems  that  strutted  in  the  highest.     And  hy 
what  have  his  works,  published  since  then,  been  characterized, 
each  more  strikingly  than  the  preceding,  but  by  greater  splendor, 
a  deeper  pathos,  profounder  reflections,  and  a  more  sustained 
dignity  of  language  and  of  metre  ?     Distant  may  the  period  be, 
but  whenever  the  time  shall  come,  when  all  his  works  shall  be 
collected  by  some  editor  worthy  to  be  his  biographer,  I  trust  that 
an  appendix  of  excerj^  of  all  the  passages,  in  which  his  writ- 
ings, name,  and  character  have  been  attacked,  from  the  pam- 
phlets and  periodical  works  of  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  an 
accompaniment.     Yet  that  it  would  prove  medicinal  in  afler- 
times  I  dare  not  hope  ;  for  as  long  as  there  are  readers  to  be  de- 
lighted with  calumny,  there  will  be  found  reviewers  to  calum- 
niate.    And  such  readers  will  become  in  all  probability  more 
numerous,  in  proportion  as  a  still  greater  diffusion  of  literature 
shall  produce  an  increase  of  sciolists,  and  sciolism  bring  with  it 
petulance  and  presumption.     In  times  of  old,  books  were  as  reli- 
gious oracles  ;  as  literature  advanced,  they  next  became  venera- 
ble preceptors ;  they  then  descended  to  the  rank  of  instructive 
friends  ;  and,  as  their  number  increased,  they  sank  still  lower  to 
that  of  entertaining  companions  ;  and  at  present  they  seem  de- 
graded into  culprits  to  hold  up  their  hands  at  the  bar  of  every 
self-elected,  yet  not  the  less  peremptory,  judge,  who  chooses  to 
write  from  humor  or  interest,  from  enmity  or  arrogance,  and  to 
abide  the  decision  "of  him  that  reads  in  malice,  or  him  that 
reads  afler  dinner." 

The  same  retrograde  movement  may  be  traced,  in  the  relation 
which  the  authors  themselves  have  assumed  towards  their  read- 
ers.    From  the  lofty  address  of  Bacon  :  "these  are  the  medita 
tions  of  Francis  of  Verulam,  v/hich  that  posterity  should  be  pos- 
sessed of,  he  deemed  theh'  interest  :"t  or  from  dedication  to 

•  ["  I  never  hejird  the  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas  that  I  iound 
oot  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  tnmipet."    Defence  of  Poesie.^ 

ja/.] 

f  [g  Franciaeut  de  VeruUtmio  tie  ay^tavil ;  ttdemque  af>ttd  u  rcUionem 
inatUuU,  fuatn  viventibui  €t  posterit  notam  fieri,  ipwrum  intertite  putani 
KoT.  Org.— iW:] 
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xrch  or  PontiS; 
|uipoise  to  the  patr 


n  which  the  honor  ^ven  wa»  aeeertetl  in 
nage  acknowledged  :  from  Piuuar's 


11  fiaaiKfvm'  VbinSri 


ir\jiS  Xpoyr  irartii',  liii 
■Xava^  hvya  iravni. 


Olymp.  Oo^^^^ 


B  wa*  a  gi^ual  sinking  in  the  etiquette  or  allowed  style  of 
pretenEioi:. 

Poets  and  Philosophers,  rendered  diffident  by  their  very  num- 
bers, addressed  themselves  to  "  learned  readers ;"  then  aimed  to 
conciliate  the  graces  of  the  "candid  reader  ;"  till,  the  critic  still 
rising  as  the  author  sank,  the  amateurs  of  literature  collectively 
were  erected  into  a  municipality  of  judges,  and  addressed  as  the 
Town  '.  And  now,  finally,  all  men  being  suppoecd  able  to  read, 
and  all  readers  able  to  judge,  the  multitudinous  Public,  shaped 
into  pereonal  unity  by  the  magic  of  abstraction,  sits  nomina) 
despot  on  the  throne  of  criticism.  Dut,  alas  !  as  in  other  dea- 
polisras,  it  but  echoes  tlie  decisions  of  its  invisible  ministers, 
whose  intellectual  claims  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Muses  seem, 
for  the  greater  part,  analogous  to  the  physical  qualifications 
which  adapt  their  oriental  brethren  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  Harem.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  St.  Nepomuc  was  installed  the 
guardian  of  bridges,  because  he  hud  &llen  over  one,  and  sunk 
out  of  sight ;  thus  too  St.  Cecilia  is  soid  to  have  been  first  pro- 
pitiated by  musicians,  because,  having  failed  in  her  own  at- 
tempts, she  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  art  and  all  its  successful 
professors.  But  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  hereafter  to  de- 
liver ray  convictions  more  at  large  concerning  tliis  slate  of  things, 
and  the  influence  on  taste,  genius,  and  morality. 

In  the  Thalaba,  the  Madoc,  and  still  more  evidently  in  thf 
unique*  Cid,  in  the  Kehama,  and.  as  last,  so  best,  the  Roderick , 

"  I  havE  veutupeU  to  call  it  uoique  ,  not  only  bccuuse  I  know  no  wurk  of 

yhe  kbd  la  our  longuaga  (if  wb  except  a  fev  cbaptere  o(  the  oLJ  truidatioi) 

,   af^iimsart) — DODC,  irLii^  uniting  the  durms  of  rumsuM  and  liiftory.lH 

I  i>oiiataally  oa  the  Vmg.Bcd^et  leaves  ■omiichfgit 
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Boothef  liAB  given  abuntlani  proof,  se  cogttare  quam  tit  magnwn 
dare  (diiptid  in  jiutiiui  kominum:  tiec  penuadere  sil/i  poaie, 
non  ittpe  tractanduvi  quod  placere  eC  semper  ft  omnibus  atpiat,* 
Bat  ou  the  other  hand,  1  conceive,  that  Mr.  Southey  was  quilo 
unable  to  comprehend,  wherein  could  coneist  the  crime  or  ini»- 
chief  ol"  printing  hall'  a  dozen  or  more  playful  [xjems ;  or  to  speak 
m^iie  geuerally.  compositions  which  would  he  enjoyed  or  paeeed 
uter.  according  as  the  taale  and  humor  of  the  reader  ini[;ht  chance 
to  be  ;  provided  tliey  contained  nothing  immoral.  In  the  present 
1^  pentura  pareere  ckarfa  is  emphatieally  an  unreasonable  de- 
mand. The  merest  trifle  he  ever  sent  abroad  had  tenfold  better 
claims  to  its  ink  and  paper  than  all  the  silly  criticisms  on  it, 
which  proved  no  more  than  that  the  crilic  was  not  one  of  those, 
for  whom  the  trifle  was  written  ;  and  than  all  the  grave  exhorta> 
lions  lo  a  greater  reverence  for  the  public — as  if  the  passive  page 
of  a  book,  by  having  an  epigram  or  doggrel  tale  impressed  on  it, 
ioHlanUy  assumed  at  once  locomotive  power  and  a  sort  of  ubi- 
ety, BO  es  to  Hutter  and  buzz  In  the  ear  of  the  pnhlic  to  the  sore 
unoyanee  of  the  said  myHterioua  peisonage.  But  what  gives  an 
idditionnl  and  more  ludicrous  abuunlity  to  these  lanientalions  is 
ibe  curious  fact,  that  it'  in  a  volume  o(  poetry  the  critic  should 
tind  jKicra  or  pasfiage  wluoh  he  deems  more  efpecially  worthless, 
be  is  EUre  to  select  and  reprint  it  in  the  review  ;  by  which,  on 
ilisuwD  grounds,  lie  wastes  as  much  more  paper  than  the  author, 
u  the  copies  of  a  fashionable  review  are  more  numerous  than 
Ihcee  of  Ihe  original  book ;  in  some,  and  llioso  the  most  promi- 
nent instances,  as  ten  thousand  to  live  hundred.  I  know  nothing 
that  surpaEKcs  the  vilcness  of  deciding  oik  the  merits  of  a  poet  or 
painter — (not  by  characleristic  defects ;  for  where  there  is  genius, 
these  always  point  to  his  iharacleristio  beauties;  but) — hy  acci- 
dental failures  or  faulty  passages;  e:(cept  the  impudence  of  de- 
fending it,  as  the  proper  duty,  and  moat  instructive  part,  of  criti- 
cism. Oniit  or  paes  slightly  over  the  expression,  grace,  and 
proupiogof  Rafliierg  Hgures;  but  ridicule  in  detail  the  knitting- 
needles  and  broom-twigs,  that  arc  to  represent  trees  in  hia  back- 

leScctiim :  but  likewise,  and  chiefly,  Iwcuiiae  it  h  a  compllatinn,  wliioli,  in 
tlu)  iarii>us  cxcelleodea  or  trantlntiun,  selsctiou,  nud  arroiigemeDt,  rcqulrwf 
uj  prore*  greater  g«Diiu  in  the  vompller.  at  living  io  tbu  pre&eat  itate  of 
taaibi,  thut  ioLtts-wii^iual  wmpoHra-  ^m 


mittiiat  the  Aiken 

leacth  tbe  twv 
of  kis  S 


-  A  back  vw  vne  «€ 


aad  as  dianctente  of  kk  ikitbm  »■!  metre,  cite  kis  liteni 
tnadmtioii  of  the  6iit  ud  aecoBd  f^alm  !  !■  mAet  to  jasdiy 
jtmneK  too  need  cshr  ■mi  it,  tkat  kad  ¥oa  dw«h  ckieAr  on  tbe 
beauties  and  exeeflencies  of  tke  poeC  tbe  adMratii  of  tbeee 
might  Bcduee  tbe  attestioB  of  Intsre  wnten  fioHi  tke  oljcclft  of 
their  lore  and  wonder,  to  an  imitotian  of  Ae  fewpoema  and  pae- 
■ages  in  which  tbe  poet  was  most  unlike  ^iiwMlf 

Bat  till  icfiens  are  eondoeted  on  far  otbfr  prinaplea,  and  with 
fiir  other  niotiTes ;  till  in  tbe  plaee  of  aihitraiT  dictation  and 
petulant  sneers,  the  reriewefs  suppuit  their  decisions  br  reference 
to  fixed  canons  of  criticism,  preriooslT  establisbed  and  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  man ;  reflecting  minds  will  pronounce  it  arro- 
gance in  them  thus  to  announce  themselTes  to  men  of  letters,  as 
the  guides  of  their  taste  and  judgment.  To  the  purchaser  and 
mere  reader  it  is,  at  all  efcnts,  an  injustice.  He  who  tells  me  that 
there  are  defects  in  a  new  work,  tells  me  nothing  which  I  should 
not  have  taken  for  granted  without  his  information.  But  he,  who 
points  out  and  elucidates  the  beauties  of  an  original  work,  does 
indeed  give  me  interesting  information,  such  as  expenenoe  would 
not  have  authorized  me  in  anticipating.  And  as  to  compositions 
Mrhich  the  authors  themselves  announce  with 

Hoc  ipti  novimus  esse  ntAtV,* 

why  should  we  judge  by  a  difierent  rule  two  printed  works,  only 
because  the  one  author  is  alive,  and  the  other  in  his  grave  ? 
What  literary  man  has  not  regretted  the  prudery  of  Spratt  in  re- 
fufiing  to  let  his  friend  Cowley  appear  in  his  slippers  and  dressing 
gown  ?  I  am  not  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  derived  an 
innocent  amusement  from  the  riddles,  conundrums,  tri-syllable 
lines,  and  the  like,  of  Swift  and  his  correspondents,  in  hours  of 
languor,  when  to  have  read  his  more  finished  works  would  have 
teen  uioleu  to  myself,  and  in  some  sort  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 

^  (The  motto  prefixed  by  Mr.  Soutbey  V>^^  'tl&ivft 


^^^el 
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MRhor.     But  I  am  al  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  pcrvereily  of 

JDd^eut,  these  relnxatimia  of  his  geuiils  couM  he  employed  to 

dimioUh  his  fttme  ne  the  writer  uf  Gulliver,  or  the  Tolu  of  a  Tub. 

.  Southey  written  twice  as  mauy  poems  of  inferior  merit, 

il  iulerest,  as  have  ealivened  tbe  journals  of  the  day,  they 

111  have  otliied  to  hia  honor  with  good  and  wise  men,  not 

^ly  or  principally  as  provine:  the  versatility  of  his  talents,  but 

as  evidences  of  ihe  puriiy  of  that  mind,  which  even  in  its  lovitie*  I 

nerer  dictiLteJ  a  line  whii^h  it  need  regret  on  any  moTiU  accounl. 

_  t  have  in  imagination  translerred  to  the  future  biograplier  ths 

J  of  contraetiiig  Soulhoya  fixed  and  well-earned  fame,  witJi 

Vsbase  and  indefatigable  hosliliiy  of  his  anonymous  critics  from 

l«arly  youth  to  his  ripest  nmuhood.     But  I  can  not  think  tn  ill 

n  nature  as  not  to  believe,  that  these  critics  have  already 

It  >hame  to  themselves,  whether  they  consider  the  object  of 

r  abuse  in  his  moral  or  his  Uterary  character.     For  reflect 

tt  on  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  acquirements  '.     He  stands 

■econd  to  no  man.  either  as  an  historian  or  as  a  bibliographer 

and  when  I  regard  him  as  a  jxtpular  essayist — (for  tlie  articles 

mpoeitious  in  tbo  reviews  are,  tor  the  greater  part,  essays 

rabjeelfi  of  deep  or  curious  interest  rather  than  criticisms  on 

ieular  works) — I  look  in  vain  for  any  writer,  who  has  eon- 

so  tnueh  inlbnnation,  from  so  niauy  and  such  recondite 

>,  witli  so  many  just  and  original  reflections,  in  a  style  so 

y  and  poignant,  yet  no  tinitbrnily  classical  and  perspicuous  ; 

hort,  who  has  combined  so  much  wisdom  with  so 

o  much  truth  and  knowledge  with  so  much  life  and 

fancy-     His  proso  is  always  intelligible  and  always  entevtaining. 

In  poetry  he  has  allempted  almost  every  species  of  conposilion 

known  beliirc.  and  he  has  added  new  ones  ;  and  if  we  except  the 

highest  lyric — (in  which  how  few,  how  very  few  even  of  the 

greatest  minds  have  been  fortunate) — he  has  attempted  every 

tfmaes  suoceasfully; — from  the  political  song  of  tlie  day,  thrown 

^^^Ki|i  the  playful  overflow  of  honest  joy  and  patriotic  eKuUation, 

^^^Hie  wild  ballad  ;  from  epistolary  ease  and  graceful  narrative, 

^^^Bnstere  and  impetuous  moral  declamation  ;  from  the  pastoral 

^^^ferna  and  wild  streaming  lights  of  the  Thalaba,  in  which  senli- 

moat  and  imagery  have  given  permanence  even  to  tbe  cscitcmen! 

of  curiosity;  and  irom  the  full'  blaze  of  the  Kehama— (n.  galleiy 
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■landing,  the  moral  grandeur  rises  gradually  above  the  brilliuioo 
of  the  coloring  and  the  boldness  and  novelty  ol'the  machinery) — 
to  the  more  sober  beauties  of  tlio  Madoc ;  and  lasily.  from  the 
Kftdoc  to  Ilia  Roderick,  in  which,  retaining  all  his  former  excel 
18  of  a  poet  eminently  inventive  and  picturesque,  he  has  sur- 
ged himself  in  language  and  metre,  in  the  construction  of  the 
(irhole,  ami  in  the  splendor  of  parlicular  passages. 
■  Here  then  shall  I  conclude  ?     No  !     The  characters  of  the  de- 
sed,  like  the  encomia  on  torabslones,  as  they  are  described  with 
^giotis  tenderness,  so  are  they  read,  with  allowing;  sympathy  in- 
I,  but  yet  with  rational  deduction.     There  ore  men,  who  de- 
a  higher  record  ;  men  with  whose  characters  it  is  the  inler- 
it  of  their  contemporaries,  no  less  tlian  that  of  posterity,  to  be 
ide  acquainted  ;  while  it  is  yet  possible  for  impartial  censure, 
d  even  for  quick-sighted  envy,  to  cross-examine  the  tale  with- 
~  a  the  courtesies  of  humanity  ;  and  while  the  eulogist. 

detected  ill  exaggeration  or  falsehood,  must  pay  the  full  penalty  of 
his  baseness  in  the  contempt  which  brands  the  convicted  flatterer. 
Publicly  has  Mr,  Soulhey  been  reviled  by  men,  who,  as  I  would 
fain  hope  lor  the  honor  of  human  nature,  hurled  fire-brands  against 
a  figure  of  their  own  imagination  ;  publicly  have  his  talents  been 
depreciated,  his  principles  denounced  ;  as  publicly  do  I  therefore, 
who  have  known  him  intimately,  deem  it  my  duty  to  leave  re- 
corded, that  it  is  Southey's  almost  unexampled  felicity,  to  possess 
the  best  gifts  of  talent  and  genius  free  from  all  their  charaoterislio 
[        defects.     To  those  who  remember  the  state  of  our  public  schools 
^^^bd  universities  some  twenty  years  past,  it  will  appear  no  ordi- 
^^^Kry  praise  in  any  man  to  have  passed  from  ionooeuce  into  virtue, 
^^^Mt  only  free  fmm  all  vicious  habit,  but  unstained  by  one  act  of 
^^^tempcrance,  or  the  degradations  akin  to  intemperance.     That 
scheme  of  he^d,  heart,  and  habitual  demeanor,  which  in  his  early 
manhood    and  first  controversial  writinp,  Milton,  claiming  the 
privilege  of  self-defence,   asserts  of  himself,  and  cballengM  hia 
calumniators  to  disprove;*  this  will  his  school-mates,  his  fellow- 

•  [Ad  nu  qued  attinH,  It  talor.  Brut,  mmtif  wlima  co^lalionumgut  Mt- 
niurn  indagator,  iitr  Hullitu  rri  (quangnain  hoc  apud  me  tapita  tt,  ^ 
maxiBif  potui.  trria  quaiii'i,  el  Ttetinm  vilre  omrtri  rj-cuiai.)  iiuIUat  vtt  rt 
pri  olim  cominJMi  mihintft  eOB*'lum  fit.  eujuiairoeititt  ka«e  mihiprattlttrit 
rmiamitatem  trear*,  aat  oenritiH  Hwrila'foluerit, — Dcf  ^a 

KOpiul  me  (Oii«imlioin,  ((  apud  k 
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oollegiamu  And  his  matnrer  friends,  witH  a  confidence  proporiioiied 
to  the  intimacy  of  their  ^mowledge,  bear  witness  to,  as  again  rea- 
uzetl  in  the  life  of  Robert  Southey.  But  still  more  striking  tc 
thost;,  who  by  biography  or  by  their  own  experience  are  familiar 
with  the  general  habits  of  genius,  will  appear  the  poet's  match- 
less industry  and  perseverance  in  his  pursuits ;  the  worthiness 
and  dignity  of  those  pursuits  ;  his  generous  submission  to  tasks  of 
transitory  interest,  or  such  as  his  genius  alone  could  make  other- 
wise ;  and  that  having  thus  more  than  satisfied  the  claims  of  af- 
fection or  prudence,  he  should  yet  have  made  for  himself  time 
and  power,  to  achieve  more,  and  in  more  various  departments, 
than  almost  any  other  wflter  has  done,  though  employed  wholly 
on  subjects  of  his  own  choice  and  ambition.  But  as  Southey  pos- 
sesses, and  is  not  possessed  by,  his  genius,  even  so  is  he  master 
even  of  his  virtues.  The  regular  and  methodical  tenor  of  his 
daily  labors,  which  would  be  deemed  rare  in  the  most  mechanical 
pursuits,  and  might  be  envied  by  the  mere  man  of  business, 
loses  all  semblance  of  formality  in  the  dignified  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  in  the  spring  and  healthful  cheerfulness  of  his  spirits. 
Always  employed,  his  friends  find  him  always  at  leisure.  No 
less  punctual  in  trifles,  than  steadfast  in  the  performance  of  high- 
est duties,  he  inflicts  none  of  those  small  pains  and  discomforts 
which  irregular  men  scatter  about  them,  and  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate so  oflen  become  formidable  obst/icles  both  to  happiness  and 
utility ;  while  on  the  contrary  he  bestows  all  the  pleasures,  and 
inspires  all  that  ease  of  mind  on  tho^  around  him  or  coimected 
with  him,  which  perfect  consistency*  and  (if  such  a  word  might 
be  framed)  absolute  rdMility,  equally  in  small  as  in  great  con- 
cerns, can  not  but  inspire  and  bestow  ;  when  this  too  is  soflened 
without  being  weakened  by  kindness  and  gentleness.  I  know 
few  men  who  so  well  deserve  the  character  which  an  ancient 
attributes  to  Marcus  Cato,  namely,  that  he  was  likest  virtue,  in 
as  much  as  he  seemed  to  act  aiif^ht,  not  in  obedience  to  any  law 
or  outward  motive,  but  by  the  necessity  of  a  happy  nature,  whici 
could  not  act  otherwise.*     As  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  mai- 

u/tmo/ton^m,  earn  ene  et  prater*ia  Jtduciam  et  reliqna  spem  bonam,  ut  niltU 
mpedire  me,  end  absterrere  poMU,  q^to  minus  flag itia  tua^  8i  pergis  laceuere^ 
Hiam  liberius  adhuc  ft  dUigentiut  penequar. — De£  cont.  Alex  Morura. — Ed."] 

*  [ homo  virtuti  timillimiiM,  et  par  omnia  ingenio  Diis  qtuxm  kominibut 

propior,  oui  nunqttam  rect^  fecit,  ut/acere  vidcretur^  «ed  ^ia  olUer  jotm\ 
nom  90Ural'-VM!l  T^Ur^  11  HS.-^^.] 


•.•••  'T'.'^Z'.z    "t  n-r'^ts  ■«»■;:  1  r.rn  v-?-:  .irr-*  *:*-7»s.  iiike  uso^ienta 

Tirr-r  Li;i  i.-zitf:  .  :*.:""  .'->  :**..:!-.  ha*  eTvr  been  :be  cause  ct 
purr  rt-jr:.'-  LZii  ::  -r'r'Ty  ■:  ntr-LL.!  iDJepeiidence  aod  of  na* 
:-..:il  L.zr^.LiT.L  "iTL-ir.  :u:rj-r  en  tic*  s-haL  Tireish  ou:  hii 
r.:rr.:  :.  ::  :r:..>r  i;.i  >f^?-_rt  ::  -w-^lL  r«e  ScjiTbey  ihe  poet  only, 
■•...■  V*...  f  : ;  .V  ::rz-  v.'.:,'.  iLe  ^yLz.'\  ma'.eriai*  sct  ihe  jatier. 
T-  T .  M..  ..>M  >::_::*-.  ::  re?:rd  Tha:  as  no  man  was  ever  a 
'•..*:        .*-i:.:  rr-.-.      :..'-.:  r.ii  T'.>-:  larr?  iriend?  and  honoren 

.:   :...  :.;.^.-.-* :  and  ika:  quacks  in  education, 
:^...:  .-?    2.:..:    ■.:."£*  :n  cnncism  were  his  oulv  ene 


-.    ...  "> 


.>**■-■ 


'  I".  >  •.  :  -..••".  r^l  -..:  :":::  r  5-.-.  :*  xrii;!.  ibe  example  of  a  young  man 
:•.>  1  j;."v  .?•.„_■'.. •I--  :"  r  ?:::  :  i-r.'y  f  ■.iis>pi'*:Ti««  anJ  C(>Ddiict.  as  for 
i:.*.-.  ■  •■. ....'.  :•.  -.-  •  :.i  :  ■-  v.-T-  -  ■:  J.:  ^::.-z.'*.  i-^.riT  pr«x1i:o*  on  thi-»se  of  the 

mm  ■  i 

..  :r.  »*-  ".  f  *'::;iiL»r  pur*uii«  antl  omirenial 
iru-n^'ur*e  xrith  Mr.  S«>ulbey 
:_»v^  ■•►-.:.  -..--.  J,.. i  .:  *.  :  J  :l: i:T.»ls;  :.u:  I  ^1^<]\  with  unabated  pleasure 
•.:..-!■::  :j  -u.  '.*..:  i-.  L  ;.  - :  I  :-  _s:  r.. :  f.-it'JiLr.  influtneo.  wbioh  my  moral 
Ui".  ,-  :  :  -.-r  ■■••.:     ■_  :. ;.  .-.:■-..; ::*.-"j..-':  T^ith  Li:i\  at  0.vf^<rd.  \i'hither  I  had 
J  :■...:■-  •....'..•:.:     :'  .  -r  Cm/'Tidje  Taoali"n  on  a  vi*ii  to  an  old 

*."..  '  '-:•. '.".  -v  *  N  "  :r. .■•.■:•■  ■  n  r/.y  nv-ra!  or  relisious  prinoiplos.  for  they 
h:i.:  :.o-  r  >  ■  r.  ..■  :'.:a:iJ'.;»T'  i;  b-t  in  awakening  the  sense  of  the  duty  and 
tiu-.-.tv  .-I  i:.uk:vj  ::.y  ?,..:[  v.f  a-.-vrd  with  ih»»?e  principless  both  in  word 
&n.i  Uvi  The  irr«  j^.:'.a::::^>  ■  'a'.y  ::  t  universal  among  the  younj^  men  of 
V  \-  -'.I-,  iiu,-.  vvLi^i-  I  always  k-.i-.w  :  ■  K-  wronsr.  I  then  learned  to  feel  as 
1  *.,..  ;:,, ..  Ir  1-1  ,-1  :■•  kii-.'W  iVi.i:  sn  riM»«\-ite  oi^uduct,  xrhich  wa.*  at  that 
ti!::r  »s  risi  i'Ti  I  ^v  v.<  a.-  \ho  ea-y  virtue  of  cold  and  selfish  prudenee. might 
orijiuatc  in  the  «■■■■!.  *t  fa^-ii-^n?.  in  view*  the  nn^t  disinterested  andimagi- 
iiatho.     It  i.r  II- 1.  h'wcv.r.  from  i^atcful  rec«>llei«tion8  only,  tliat  I  have 


[nif^'previouslv  inl'-niiod  the  public  that  I  had  been  dishonored  at  Gam- 
bit for  preaohini:  Deism,  at  a  time  when,  for  my  youthful  ardor  in  de- 
of  CUristiunilv.  I  was  decried  as  a  big«.>t  by  the  proselytes  of  Frendi 
to  speak  moVo  truly.  psi-Vlo5oi)hy,  the  writer  concliidos  with  these 
"rincc  this  time  ho  has  left  his  native  country,  eommeneed  eitixeu 
vorld,  left  htM  poor  children  fatherless,  and  his  wife  destitute.    Ex  hii 

Mr.  (Meridge  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Southoy,  then  on  oft 
xfaito  «e  adiol  OoUfige.  in  June,  m^.— £d.\ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LTBICAL  BALLAIO  WITH   THE   PREFACE— MR.  WORDSWORTH^t 

EARLIER   POEMS ON  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION THE  INVESTIOA- 

TION   OF   THE   DISTINCTION   IMPORTANT   TO   THE   FINE   ARTS. 

I  HAVE  wandered  far  from  the  object  in  view,  bat  as  I  fancied 
to  myself  readers  who  would  respect  the  feelings  that  had  tempted 
me  firom  the  main  road ;  so  I  dare  calculate  on  not  a  few,  who 
will  warmly  sympathize  with  them.  At  present  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  proved,  that  Mr.  Southey*s  wri- 

difloe  hUfriendSj  Lamb  and  Soothey."*  With  severest  truth  it  may  be  as- 
nerted,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select  two  men  more  exemplary  in  their 
domestic  affectioos  than  those  whose  names  were  thus  printed  at  full  length 
as  in  the  same  rank  of  morals  with  a  denoimced  infidel  and  fugitive,  who 
bad  left  his  children /a/A^^M,  and  his  vnfe  destitute  I  Is  it  surprising,  that 
many  good  men  remained  longer  than  perhaps  they  otherwise  would  have 
dooe  adTcrsc  to  a  party,  which  encouraged  and  openly  rewarded  the  authors 
of  such  atrocious  calumnies  t  Qualia  ««,  nescio;  sedper  queUea  agis,  acio  H 
doleo. 


*  [Of  this  now  harmless  injustice  Mr.  Talfourd  speaks  as  follows,  in  his 
interesting  sketch  of  the  life,  accompanying  tlie  delightful  Letters  of  Charlei 
Lamb.  "  It  was  surely  rather  too  much,  even  for  partisans,  when  denoun- 
cbg  their  poUtical  opponents,** — (in  the  poem  of  the  '  New  Morality'  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Anti-Jacobin,') — "  as  men  who  '  dirt  on  private  worth  and 
virtue  threw,*  thus  to  slander  two  young  men  of  the  most  exemplary  char^ 
acter— one  of  an  almost  puritanical  exactness  of  demeanor  and  conduct — 
and  the  other  persevering  in  a  life  of  noble  self-sacrifice,  chequered  only  by 
the  frailties  of  a  sweet  nature,  which  endeared  him  even  to  those  who  wer* 
Uot  admitted  to  the  intimacy  necessary  to  appreciate  the  touching  example 
of  his  severer  virtues."    VoL  i  p.  120. 

This  passage  I  quote  not,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  refuting  The  Anti- 
Jacobin  of  1798,  but  for  its  warm  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  my  father's 
friend,  Mr.  Lamb.  Having  quoted  it,  I  can  not  but  observe,  as  regards  the 
terms  in  which  it  speaks  of  Mr.  Southey  (my  revered  uncle),  that  his 
purity, — a  poreness  of  heart  and  spirit  far  beyond  any  that  mere  exact!- 
tode  of  demeanor  and  oondact  eonld  evideDoe  or  express, — ^wtA  uXX^eTX'j  ^si" 
uized,  MBtoBMit  teenu,  witA  puritaoism,  either  in  opiiuoQ  or  Vn  %\&^ 
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tings  no  more  than  my  own  famished  the  oiiginal  oocaaon  to 
this  fiction  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  and  to  the  damore  against 
its  supposed  foonders  and  proselytes. 

As  little  do  I  helieve  that  Mr.  Wordsworth's  L3nrical  Ballads 
were  in  themselves  the  cause.  I  speak  exdosiTely  of  the  two 
▼dumes  so  entitled.*  A  careful  and  repeated  examination  of 
these  confirms  me  in  the  belief,  that  the  omisnon  of  less  than  a 
hundred  lines  would  have  precluded  nine  tenths  of  the  criticism 
on  this  work.  I  hazard  this  declaration,  however,  on  the  sup- 
position, that  the  reader  has  taken  it  up,  as  he  would  any  other 
collection  of  poems  purporting  to  derive  their  subjects  or  inter- 
ests firom  the  incidents  of  domestic  or  ordinary  life,  intermingled 
with  higher  strains  of  meditation  which  the  poet  utters  in  his 
own  person  and  character ;  with  the  proviso,  that  these  poems 
were  perused  without  knowledge  of,  or  reference  to,  the  author's 
peculiar  opinions,  and  that  the  reader  had  not  had  his  attention 
previously  directed  to  those  peculiarities.  In  that  case,  as  actu- 
ally happened  with  Mr.  Southey's  earlier  works,  the  lines  and 
passages  which  might  have  ofiended  the  general  taste,  would 
have  been  considered  as  mere  inequalities,  and  attributed  to  in- 
attention, not  to  perversity  of  judgment.  The  men  of  businea 
who  had  passed  their  lives  chiefly  in  cities,  and  who  might  there- 
fore be  expected  to  derive  the  highest  pleasure  from  acute  no- 
tices of  men  and  manners  conveyed  in  easy,  yet  correct  and  pointed 
language  ;  and  all  those  who,  reading  but  little  poetry,  are  moat 
stimulated  with  that  species  of  it,  which  seems  most  distant  from 
prose,  would  probably  have  passed  by  the  volumes  altogether. 

♦  [See  ante,  note,  p.  144. — Ed] 

May  we  not  say  that  the  deepest  and  moot  penradiog  parity  is  preclaaiTe 
of  puritaninn  f  On  this  point  he  might  be  fiiTorably  ooatnsted  with  Oow- 
per,  as  well  as  honorably  compared  to  him  in  moral  strictnesB,  and  perhaps 
raised  above  him  on  the  score  of  that  deeper  purity  whidi  is  a  nature 
rather  than  a  principle. 

Of  Mr.  Lambs  character  in  this  respect  Mr.  Coleridge  gave  a  brief  de- 
scription which  has  been  preserved  in  the  specimens  of  his  Table  Talk.  It 
was  of  Charles  Lamb  that  he  said,  "  Nothing  ever  left  a  stain  on  that  geotls 
creatm>e's  mind,  which  looked  upon  the  degraded  men  and  tUngs  around 
him  like  moonshine  on  a  dunghill,  which  shines  and  takes  no  pollutioo.  All 
things  are  sha  lows  to  him,  except  those  which  move  his  affections.* 

Some  furtbir  account  of  Mr.  Lamb  will  be  found  in  the  biograpliiosl  tap- 
tf  «<  the  end  of  the  volume.— 4\.  0. 
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Others  more  catholic  in  their  taste,  and  yet  habituated  to  be 
most  pleaaed  when  most  excited,  would  have  contented  them- 
selves  witF  deciding,  that  the  author  had  been  successful  in  pro- 
portion to  the^elevation  of  his  style  and  subject.  Not  a  few, 
perhaps,  might,  by  their  admiration  of  the  Lines  written  near 
Tintem  Abbey,  on  revisiting  the  Wye,  those  Left  upon  a  Yew 
Tree  Seat,  The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  and  Ruth,  have  been 
gradually  led  to  peruse  with  kindred  feeling  The  Brothers,  the 
Hart-leap  WeU,  and  whatevec  other  poems  in  that  collection  may 
be  described  as  holding  a  middle  place  between  those  written  in 
the  highest  and  those  in  the  hmnblest  style ;  as  for  instance  be- 
tween the  Tintem  Abbey,  and  The  Thorn,  or  Simon  Lee.* 
Should  their  taste  submit  to  no  further  change,  and  still  remain 
nnreconciled  to  the  colloquial  phrases,  or  the  imitations  of  them, 
that  are,  more  or  less,  scattered  through  the  class  last  mentioned ; 
yet  even  from  the  small  number  of  the  latter,  they  would  have 
deemed  them  but  an  inconsiderable  subtraction  from  the  merit 
of  the  whole  work  ;  or,  what  is  sometimes  not  unpleasing  in  the 
publication  of  a  new  writer,  as  serving  to  ascertain  the  natural 
tendency,  and  consequently  the  proper  direction  of  the  author's 
genius. 

In  the  critical  remarks,  therefore,  prefixed  and  annexed  to  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,!  I  believe,  we  may  safely  rest,  as  the  true  origin 
of  the  unexampled  opposition  which  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings 
have  been  since  doomed  to  encounter.  The  humbler  passages  in 
the  poems  themselves  were  dwelt  on  and  cited  to  justify  the  re- 
jection of  the  theory.  What  in  and  for  themselves  would  have 
been  either  forgotten  or  forgiven  as  imperfections,  or  at  least 
comparative  failures,  provoked  direct  hostility  when  announced  as 
intentional,  as  the  result  of  choice  after  full  deliberation.  Thus 
the  poems,  admitted  by  all  as  excellent,  joined  with  those  which 
had  pleased  the  far  greater  number,  though  they  formed  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  work,  instead  of  being  deemed  (as  in  all  right 
they  should  have  been,  even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  the 
reader  judged  aright)  an  atonement  for  the  few  exceptions,  gave 
wind  and  fuel  to  the  animosity  against  both  the  poems  and  the 

*  [The  poems  here  mentioned  are  now  found  in  the  collected  edition  of 
Mr  Wordsworth's  Works  as  follows:  IL  p.  161.  V.  p.  7— p.  282.  IL  p. 
106.    L  p.  109.    IL  p.  141— p.  124.     V.  p.  11.— Ed] 

f  [This  Preface,  publiahed  in  1800,  is  now  prlated  II.  p.  ^0^.— Ed«'\ 
VOL.  ///  I 
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In  b]1  perplexity  there  is  a  portion  of  (cut,  which  |)redS>> 
0  aiifieT.  Not  iible  lo  deny  ihat  the  author  pos- 
A  both  geniuG  and  a  powerful  int^ll^t,  they  folt  ven/  po»itire, 
—but  yet  wore  not  quite  certain  that  be  might  not  be  in  thr 
right,  Diid  ihcy  thenwelveB  in  the  wrnng ;  un  unquiet  elnle  of 
'  mind,  which  seeks  alleviation  by  quarrelling  witb  tlie  occssion  of 
it,  and  by  wondering  at  the  perversoncsa  of  the  man,  who  had 
written  a  long  and  arguniontative  caaay  to  persuade  them,  that 

F^i'  IB  £>uL  and  foul  ia  flur ; 

I  in  other  words,  that  they  had  bueii  all  their  lives  admiring  without 
judgment,  and  were  now  about  to  censure  without  reason.* 

*  In  opitiioiis  of  luQ^  voritiDUnDcv,  and  IB  wbicli  ve  have  uerer  belbre 
beuL  luolMted  bj  a  single  ikiubl,  to  ba  Buddealy  coDTinc«d  of  ao  error,  ia 
olmott  like  beiug  conrinoed  of  u  b^ult.  "Hir^re  ia  a  ttate  of  mlud.  wliioli  it 
tlie  ilirent  anlil/ieiiM  of  tlmt.  nhicli  takes  place  vben  we  uuike  a  bull.  Tbe 
bull  luwuly  ouDsiaLs  in  tlie  brioging  toguther  two  iiiconipatible  tliuuglito, 
witli  tliE  lensatlon,  but  vlthout  the  B«nae,  of  tbeir  MDiiecliiin.  Tho  psycho- 
logical  condition,  or  that  -which  eonatitutfs  the  poaaiWitj,  of  this  state, 
belug  such  duproporliooate  vuidcaa  of  two  distBiit  thou^U,  n  ex- 

flioguishcB  or  ofaacurea  the  conscioumess  of  the  iutarmeduite  iruagw  or  eon- 
oeptioDB,  or  wbullj  abstracts  the  attcatioa  from  them,    llius  ia  the  vrcll- 
)awffn  bull,  "  /  wiM  a  _fi»t  ehilil,  bul  Ihry  changed  dm  ;"  tbe  first  eonceptiiin 
apreosed  in  the  irord  "/,"  ia  that  uf  personal  identity — fijro  cmtrmplmt: 
tilD  Muoad  expressed  in  the  word  "  me,"  ie  the  visuil  image  or  object  by 
which  the  roiud  represents  to  itself  its  past  oonditjon,  or  ralher,  itc  per- 
sonal ideality  onder  the  form  in  which  it  inugined  itself  previously  to  ha** 
etilted. — Bgo  conlmipIaluM.     Sow  the  change  of  one  visual  image  foi 
luuither  inwlreB  in  itself  no  absurdily,  and  becomee  absurd  only  by  its  un 
.  mediate  juxtaposition  with  the  first  thought,  which  is  rendered  pouuble  bj 
I  the  whole  attention  being  auecosdvely  ubeurbed  in  each  siDglj,  so  u  not  In 
J.  iHNiee  the  iiiterjacrut  notion,  ehanged,  which  by  Its  lacoDgmity  with  the 
I'frst  thought,  /,  institutes  the  bull.    Add  only,  that  this  process  ia  Cuili- 
1  Med  by  the  eiroutuilancc  of  the  words  /,  and  me,  being  sometiniea  equira- 
I  imO,  ud  gometiniea  havlug  n  dutinct  meaning;  sometime*,  namely,  signi- 
I  b'''*K  'I**  ""^  "^  self-coiiaciousuess,  suaietimei  the  eiteroBl  image  in  and  by 
I  Mlidh  the  mind  represents  Ihat  act  to  itsel£  the  result  and  eynibol  of  ita 
I  Individuality.    Now  suppose  the  direct  contrary  state,  and  you  will  hare  a 
'net  sense  of  the  conoecticHi  between  two  cuoceptjons,  without  that  sei>- 
m  of  Mieh  aaaneetian  which  is  supplied  by  IuiIhI.    Tbe  man  feela  as  U 
a  ataodiog  ou  his  head,  though  he  can  not  but  see  that  be  is  trtdy 
a  hii  feeL    This,  as  a  painful  sentution,  will  of  course  have  a 
0  oModatc  itself  with  him  who  occasions  it;  even  as  persons, 
t  been  b/  puiotui  means  restored  from  derangement^  1".h'>^TF'.to,  _ 
'"  '         Mtowardt  their  Thyiicirm. 
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That  this  conjecture  is  not  wide  firom  the  mark,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  from  the  noticeable  fact,  which  I  can  state  on  my  own 
knowledge,  that  the  same  general  censure  has  been  grounded  by 
almoet  every  diflerent  person  on  some  different  poem.  Among 
those,  whose  candor  and  judgment  I  estimate  highly,  I  distinctly 
remember  six  who  expressed  their  objections  to  the  Lyrical  Bal« 
.ads  almost  in  the  same  words,  and  altogether  to  the  same  pur- 
port, at  the  same  time  admitting,  that  several  of  the  poems  had 
given  them  great  pleasure ;  and,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  the 
composition  which  one  cited  as  execrable,  another  quoted  as  his 
favorite.  I  am  indeed  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  could 
the  same  experiment  have  been  tried  with  these  volumes,  as  was 
made  in  the  well-known  story  of  the  picture,  the  result  would 
have  been  the  same  :  the  parts  which  had  been  covered  by  black 
spots  on  the  one  day,  would  be  found  equally  albo  lapide  notaUB 
on  the  succeeding. 

However  this  may  be,  it  was  assuredly  hard  and  unjust  to  fix 
the  attention  on  a  few  separate  and  insulated  poems  with  as  much 
aversion,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  plague-spots  on  the  whole 
work,  instead  of  passing  them  over  in  silence,  as  so  much  blank 
paper,  or  leaves  of  a  bookseller's  catalogue  ;  especially,  as  no  one 
pretended  to  have  found  in  them  any  immorality  or  indelicacy  ; 
and  the  poems,  therefore,  at  the  worst,  could  only  be  regarded  as 
8o  many  light  or  inferior  coins  in  a  rouleau  of  gold,  not  as  so  much 
alloy  in  a  weight  of  bullion.  A  friend  whose  talents  I  hold  in 
the  highest  respect,  but  whose  judgment  and  strong  sound  sense 
1  have  had  almost  continued  occasion  to  revere,  making  the  usual 
complaints  to  me  concerning  both  the  style  and  subjects  of  Mr 
Wordsworth*s  minor  poems;  I  admitted  that  there  were  somt 
few  of  the  tales  and  incidents,  in  which  I  could  not  myself  find  a 
sufficient  cause  for  their  having  been  recorded  in  metre.  I  men- 
tioned Alice  Fell*  as  an  instance ;  **  Nay,"  replied  my  friend 
with  more  than  usual  quickness  of  manner,  '*  I  can  not  agree 
with  you  there  I — that,  I  own,  does  seem  to  me  a  remarkably 
pleasing  poem."  In  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (for  my  experience  does 
not  enable  me  to  extend  the  remark  equally  unqualified  to  the 
two  subsequent  volumes),  I  have  heard  at  diflerent  times,  and 
from  different  individuals,  every  single  poem  extolled  and  repro- 
bated, with  the  exception  of  those  of  loflier  kind,  which,  as  was 

•  fPo€t.  Works,  P.  n.-'Ed,\ 
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before  observed,  seem  to  have  won  universal  praise.  This  fact 
of  itself  would  have  made  me  diffident  in  my  censures,  had  not  a 
still  stronger  ground  been  furnished  by  the  strange  contrast  of  the 
heat  and  long  continuance  of*  the  opposition,  with  the  nature  of 
liie  faults  stated  as  justifying  it.  The  seductive  faults,  the  dulcia 
vitia  of  Cowley,  Marini,*  or  Darwin  might  reasonably  be  thought 
capable  of  corrupting  the  public  judgment  for  half  a  century,  and 
require  a  twenty  years*  war,  campaign  ailer  campaign,  in  order 
to  dethrone  the  usurper  and  re-establish  the  legitimate  taste.  But 
that  a  downright  simpleness,  under  the  affectation  of  simplicity, 
prosaic  words  in  feeble  metre,  silly  thoughts  in  childish  phrases, 
and  a  preference  of  mean,  degrading,  or  at  best  trivial  associations 
and  characters,  should  succeed  in  forming  a  school  of  imitators,  a 
company  of  almost  religious  admirers,  and  this  too  among  young 
men  of  ardent  minds,  liberal  education,  and  not 

with  academic  laurels  unbestowed  * 


and  that  this  bare  and  bald  counterfeit  of  poetry,  which  is  char 
acterized  as  below  criticism,  should  for  nearly  twenty  years  have 
well-nigh  engrossed  criticism,  as  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  butt 
of  review,  magazine,  pamphlet,  poem,  and  paragraph  ; — ^this  is 
indeed  matter  of  wonder.  Of  yet  greater  is  it,  that  the  contest 
«hould  still  continue  asf  undecided  as  that  between  Bacchus  and 

*  [John  Baptist  Marini  or  Marino,  a  celebrated  poet,  known  by  the  name 
tff  II  Cavalier  Marino,  was  born  at  Naples,  Oct.  18,  1569,  died  in  the  same 
city,  March  21,  1625.  He  wrote  a  poem  called  Adonice,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  Louis  XIIL  and  first  published  at  Paris  in  folio,  1651.  He  left 
many  other  poems,  among  them.  La  Strange  de  gVInnocentiy  Yen.  1633, 4to. 
and  Jja  Lira^  Rime  Amoro9e,  Maritime,  Boicherecce,  Jbc  16 to.  Yen.  1629. — 

ac] 

f  Without  however  the  apprehensions  attributed  to  the  Pagan  reformer 
of  the  poetic  republic.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  preface  to  the  recent  col- 
lection of  his  poems,  Mr.  W.  would  have  answered  with  Xanthias — 

Kal  Titc  uTreiTiuc ;  SAN.  6  fid  A2,  id*  ti^fiovriaa} 

»  Rante,  492-8. 

["  And  if,  bearing  in  mind  the  many  Poets  distinguished  by  this  prim« 

quality,  whose  names  I  omit  to  mention ;  yet  justified  by  recollection  of  the 

msults  which  the  iguoraut,  the  incapable,  and  the  presumptuous,  have  heaped 

apon  these  and  my  other  writings,  I  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate  the 

'ucifgrneat  of  posterity  ujx>u  myself,  I  shall  declare  (censurable,  I  grant  if 
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the  froga  in  Aristophanes ;  when  the  former  descended  to  the 
realms  of  the  departed  to  hring  back  the  spirit  of  old  and  genu- 
ine poesy; — 

66iv  ydp  i^  dU\  ^  Kou^. 
olfiu^cr  6  yap  fiot  fiiXet, 

X.     dXXit  fo^  KiKpa^ofieaOd 

y,  6ir6cov  if  ^pvy^  uv  ^fiuv 
Xavduvy  61*  iffUpac, 

A.    TUTifi  ytlp  6  viK^aere. 

X.     6di  fitv  iuu^  oO  nuvTuc, 

A.     6di  f£^  ifuic  ye  dij  fi' 
ovdhroTe,  KeKpu^ofiai  ytlp, 
K^v  fie  di^f  6C  i/iipa^, 
iu^  uv  ifftuv  iTTUcpanjau  toO  kou^  I 

X.    PpeKeKCKl^,  KO^AH,  KOA'H  /* 

During  the  last  year  of  my  residence  at  Cambrdge,  1794,  I 

And  here  let  me  biot  to  the  authors  of  the  numerous  parodies,  aud  pre- 
tended imitatioDa  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  that  at  once  to  conecal  and 
convey  wit  and  wisdom  in  the  semblance  of  folly  and  dulness,  as  is  done  in 
the  Clowns  and  Fools,  nay  even  in  ilie  Dogberry,  of  our  Shakspearc,  is 
doubtless  a  proof  of  genius,  or  at  all  events  of  satiric  talent ;  but  that  the 
attempt  to  ridicule  a  silly  and  childish  poem,  by  writing  another  still  sillier 
and  still  more  childish,  can  only  prove  (if  it  prove  any  thing  at  all)  that  the 
parodist  is  a  still  greater  blockhead  than  the  original  writer,  and,  what  is 
far  worse,  a  malignant  coxcomb  to  boot.  Tlie  talent  for  mimicry  soeniF 
strongest  where  the  human  race  are  most  degraded.  The  poor,  naked  half- 
Luman  savages  of  New  Holland  were  found  excellent  mimics:  and,  in  civil- 
iied  society,  minds  of  the  very  lowest  stamp  alone  satirize  by  copying.  At 
least  the  difference  which  must  blend  with  and  balance  the  likeness,  in  order 
to  constitute  a  just  imitation,  existing  here  merely  in  caricature,  detracts 
from  the  libeller's  heart,  without  adding  an  iota  to  the  credit  of  his  under- 
standing. 
*  [Kanay  225-7,  26*7-66.— iiii] 

the  notoriety  of  the  fisict  above  stated  does  not  justify  me)  that  I  have  given 
iQ  these  unfavorable  times,  evidence  of  exertions  of  this  faculty  upon  its 
Worthiest  objects,  the  external  universe,  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments 
of  Man,  bis  natural  affections,  and  his  acquired  passions ;  which  have  the 
lame  ennobling  tendency  as  the  productions  of  men,  in  this  kind,  worthy  to 
be  holden  in  undying  remembrance."' — Poeface  to  Wordsworth's  Poem^ 

1816.— jy:]. 


^^'' 
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became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  first  publication,  en* 
titled  Descriptive  Sketches  ;♦  and  seldom,  if  ever,  was  the  emer- 
gence of  an  original  poetic  genius  above  the  literary  horizon  more 
evidently  announced.  In  the  form,  style,  and  manner  of  the 
whole  poem,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  particular  lines  and  pen- 
ods,  there  is  a  harshness  and  acerbity  connected  and  combined 
with  words  and  images  all  a-glow,  which  might  recall  those  pro- 
ducts of  the  vegetable  world,  where  gorgeous  blossoms  rise  out  of 
a  hard  and  thorny  rind  and  shell,  within  which  the  rich  fruit  is 
elaborating.  The  language  is  not  only  peculiar  and  strong,  but 
at  times  knotty  and  contorted,  as  by  its  own  impatient  strengrth  ; 
while  the  novelty  and  struggling  crowd  of  images,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  difficulties  of  the  style,  demands  always  a 
greater  closeness  of  attention,  than  poetry — at  all  events,  than 
descriptive  poetry — has  a  right  to  claim.  It  not  seldom  there- 
fore justified  the  complaint  of  obscurity.  In  the  following  ex- 
tract I  have  sometimes  fancied,  that  I  saw  an  emblem  of  the 
poem  itself,  and  of  the  author's  genius  as  it  was  then  displayed. — 

Tis  storm ;  and  hid  in  mist  from  hour  to  hour, 
All  day  the  floods  a  deepening  murmur  pour ; 
The  sky  is  veiled,  and  every  <dieerful  sight : 
Dark  is  the  region  as  with  coming  night ; 
Yet  what  a  sudden  burst  of  overpowering  light  I 
Triumpliant  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm. 
Glances  the  fire^^lad  eagle's  wheeling  form ; 
Eutward,  in  long  perspective  glittering,  shine 
The  wood-crowned  cliffs  that  o'er  the  lake  recline ; 
Those  Eastern  clif&  a  hundred  streams  unfold, 
At  once  to  pillars  turned  that  flame  with  gold ; 
Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  strives  to  shun 
The  vfest,  that  bums  like  one  dilated  sun, 
Where  in  a  mighty  crucible  expire 
The  mountains,  glowing  hot,  like  coals  of  fire." 

The  poetic  Psyche,  in  its  process  to  full  development,  under- 
fjfoes  as  many  changes  as  its  Greek  namesake,  the  butterfl)  -t 

•  [Published  in  1798.— iSaL] 

t  The  Butterfly  the  ancient  Grecians  made 

The  souVs  fair  emblem,  and  its  only  name — 

But  of  the  soul,  escaped  the  slavish  trade 

Of  mortal  life  1    For  in  this  earthly  frame 

Ours  is  the  reptile's  lot,  much  toil,  much  blame^ 

Afiuiifold  motions  making  little  speed, 
Aud  to  deform  and  kill  the  thme^  "wYieTeow  ^e  feed. 
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And  it  18  lemarkable  how  soon  genius  clears  and  purifies  itself 
from  the  faults  and  errors  of  its  earliest  products  ;  faults  which, 
in  its  earhest  compositions,  are  the  more  obtrusiye  and  confluent, 
because  as  heterogeneous  elements,  which  had  only  a  temporary 
use,  they  constitute  the  very  ferment,  by  which  themselves  are 
carried  ofl*.  Or  we  may  compare  them  to  some  diseases,  which 
most  woriL  on  the  humors,  and  be  thrown  out  on  the  surface,  in 
order  to  secure  the  patient  from  their  future  recurrence.  I  was 
in  my  twenty-fourth  year,  when  I  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
Mr.  Wordsworth  personally,  and  while  memory  lasts,  I  shall 
hardly  forget  the  sudden  efiect  produced  on  my  mind,  by  his  reci- 
tation of  a  manuscript  poem,  which  still  remains  unpublished, 
but  of  which  the  stanza  and  tone  of  style  were  the  same  as  those 
of  The  Female  Vagrant,  as  originally  printed  in  the  first  volimie 
of  the  Lyrical  Ballads.*  There  was  here  no  mark  of  strained 
thought,  or  forced  diction,  no  crowd  or  turbulence  of  imagery ; 
and,  as  the  poet  hath  himself  well  described  in  his  Lines  on  re- 
visiting the  Wye,  manly  reflection  and  human  associations  had 
given  both  variety,  and  an  additional  interest  to  natural  objects,  • 
which,  in  the  passion  and  appetite  of  the  first  love,  they  had 
seemed  to  him  neither  to  need  nor  permit.!     The  occasional  ob- 

*  [The  poem  to  which  reference  is  here  made  was  intituled  "  An  Adven- 
lure  on  ^disbury  Plain."  Mr.  Wordsworth  afterwards  broke  it  up,  and 
'•  The  Female  Vagrant"  is  composed  out  of  it. — Ed  ] 

f  [For  nature  then 

(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days, 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  all — I  can  not  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion :  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite,  a  feeling,  and  a  love, 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. — That  time  is  past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.    Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur ;  other  gifta 
Have  followed ;  for  such  loss,  I  would  believe. 
Abundant  recompense.    For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  natiu*e,  not  as  in  the  hour 
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scuritieB,  which  had  risen  from  an  imperfect  control  over  the  ro 
sources  of  his  native  language,  had  almost  wholly  disappeared, 
together  with  that  worse  defect  of  arbitrary  and  illogical  phrases, 
at  once  hackneyed  and  fantastic,  which  hold  so  distinguished  a 
place  in  the  techniqtce  of  ordinary  poetry,  and  will,  more  or  less, 
alloy  the  earlier  poems  of  the  truest  genius,  unless  the  attention 
has  been  specifically  directed  to  their  worthlessness  and  incon 
\  gruity.*     I  did  not  perceive  any  thing  particular  in  the  mere 

Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  ofteatunes 

The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity. 

Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.  II.  pp.  164-5. — Ed  \ 

'  *  Mr.  Wordsworth,  even  in  his  two  earliest  poems.  The  Evening  Walk 
und  the  Descriptive  Sketches,  is  more  free  from  this  latter  defect  than  most 
of  the  young  poets  his  contemporaries.  It  may,  however,  be  exemplified, 
together  with  the  harsh  and  obscure  construction,  in  which  he  more  often 
offended,  in  the  following  lines : — 

'**Mid  stormy  vapors  ever  driving  by. 
Where  ospreys.  cormorants,  and  herons  cry ; 
Where  hardly  given  the  hopeless  waste  to  cheer. 
Denied  the  bread  of  life  the  foodful  car. 
Dwindles  the  pear  on  autumn's  latest  spray. 
And  apple  nckent  pale  in  summer's  ray ; 
Ev^n  liere  cantetU  has  fixed  her  tmiliny  reign 
With  independence,  child  of  high  disdain." 

I  hope,  I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  quoted  these  lines  for  no  other  purpoN 
than  to  make  my  meaning  fully  understood.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  not  republished  these  two  poems  entire.^ 


IThe  passage  stands  thus  in  the  last  and  corrected  edition : — 

Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry, 
*Mid  stormy  vapors  ever  driving  by. 
Or  hovering  over  wastes  too  bleak  to  rear 
HuU  common  growth  of  earth  the  foodful  «er ; 
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«tyle  of  the  poem  alluded  to  during  its  recitation,  except  indeed 
Buch  difierence  as  was  not  separable  from  the  thought  and  man- 
ner ;  and  the  Spenserian  stanza,  which  always,  more  or  less,  re* 
calls  to  the  reader's  mind  Spenser's  own  style,  would  doubtless 
have  authorized,  in  my  then  opinion,  a  more  frequent  descent  to 
the  phrases  of  ordinary  life,  than  c^uld  without  an  ill  eflect  have 
been  hazarded  in  the  heroic  couplet.     It  was  not,  however,  the 
freedom  from  false  taste,  whether  as  to  common  defects,  or  to 
those  more  properly  his  own,  which  made  so  unusual  an  impres- 
sion  on  my  feelings  immediately,  and  subsequently  on  my  judg- 
ment    It  was  the  union  of  deep  ferJing  with  profound  thought ;'      f 
the  fine  balance  of  truth  in  observing,  with  the  imaginative  fao- ;     ■ 
ulty  in  modifying,  the  objects  observed  ;  and  above  all  the  origi-    ( ■- 
ual  gift  of  spreading  the  tone,  the  atmosphere,  and  with  it  the    ' 
iepth  and  height  of  the  ideal  world  around  forms,  incidents,  and 
situations,  of  which,  for  the  common  view,  custom  had  bedim- 
med  all  the  lustre,  had  dried  up  the  sparkle  and  the  dew-drops.  ' 
This  excellence,  which  in  all  Mr.  Wordswortirs  writings  i* 
more  or  less  predominant,  and  which  constitutes  the  character  o 
his  mind,  I  no  sooner  felt,  than  I  sought  to  understand.  Repcatei 
meditations  led  me  first  to  suspect — (and  a  more  intimate  ana^ 
ysis  of  the  human  faculties,  their  appropriate  marks,  functioni 
and  effects  matured  my  conjecture    into  full  conviction) — ^tha< 
Fancy  and  Imagination  were  two  distinct  and  widely  differen 
faculties,  instead  of  being,  according  to  the  general  belief,  eilhe 
two  names  with  one  meaning,  or,  at  furthest,  the  lower  ana 
higher  degree  of  one  and  the  same  power.     It  is  not,  I  own,  easy 
to  conceive  a  more  opposite  translation  of  the  Greek  qxtt^jaaia 
than  the  Latin  imaginatio  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in  all  so- 
cieties there  exists  an  instinct  of  growth,  a  certain  collective,  un- 
''onscious  good   sense  working   progressively  to   desynonyroize*' 

•  This  18  effected  either  by  giving  to  the  one  word  n  general,  and  to  the 
other  au  exclusive  use :  as  '*  to  put  on  the  back''  and  "  to  indorse ;"  or  by  an 
actual  distinction  of  meanings,  as  "  naturalist,"  and  "  physician ;"  or  by  dif- 
ference  of  relation,  as  "  V  and  "  Me**  (each  of  whioli  the  rustics  of  our  differ- 
ent provinces  still  use  in  all  the  cases  singular  of  the  first  personal  pro- 

Where  the  green  apple  shrivels  on  tlie  spray, 

And  pines  the  unripened  pear  in  summer's  kindliest  ray ; 

Even  here  Content  has  fixed  her  smiling  reign 

With  Independence,  child  of  high  Disdain.  L  p.  ^s).— EA 


aoa 
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those  words  originally  of  the  same  meaning,  whtch  the  confloz 
of  dialcuta  supplied  to  the  uuire  homogeneous  languages,  as  the 
Greek  and  German  :  and  which  the  same  cause,  joined  with  wv 
cideute  of  tiaiislalion  iroiu  original  works  of  dilTcrent  couniries, 
oocaBion  in  mixed  languages  Lke  our  own.  The  first  and  most 
important  point  to  be  proved  is,  that  two  couceptiona  perlectly 
diBtinct  are  confused  under  one  and  the  same  word,  and — this 
done — to  appropriate  that  word  excluBively  to  the  one  meaning, 
and  the  aynonymc,  should  there  be  one.  to  the  other.     But  it^ — 

I  (as  will  be  often  the  case  in  the  arts  and  Bcieuces) — no  synonym* 
gnsls,  we  must  either  invent  or  borrow  a  word.  In  the  present 
^tonce  the  appropriation  has  already  begun,  and  been  legiti- 
inated  ill  the  derivative  adjective:  Milton  had  a  highly  imagi- 
native, Cowley  a  very  fanciful  mind.  If  therefore  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  the  actual  existenee  of  two  faculties  gen- 
Holly  dilTerent,  tlie  nomenclature  would  be  at  once  determiued. 
To  the  faculty  by  which  I  had  choracteriiied  Milton,  we  should 
confine  the  term  '  imagination  ;'  while  the  other  would  be  con 
tra-distinguished  as  'fancy.'  Now  were  it  cuce  fully  ascer 
^^^.tflined,  that  this  division  ie  no  less  grounded  in  nature  than  that 
^^^Uf  ddirium  from  viaitia,"  or  Otway's 

^^^^Muo)i  Even  tbe  mere  diderenoe,  or  oorruptiou,  in  the  primuneinlioo  of 
^^^■■M  «an>e  word,  if  it  have  become  genornl,  vill  prmtuce  a  orw  word  -with  a 
^^^HHttlnet  ngniflcation:  thus  "property"  nod  "propriety;"  the  latter  of 
^^^^Hrieh,  OTED  to  the  time  of  Charles  IL  ifu  the  irrittcQ  word  for  all  tbn 
^^^■ta«e>  of  batb.  Hktc  i«  ft  urt  of  miuim  innnortal  uociag  the  animatevla 
^^^Hh^uMrid,  whicb  liae  not  nsturally  either  Mrtb,  or  death,  abaoluto  bcgin- 
^^^^HDg.  or  abcolute  end:  for  at  a.  certuia  period  a  amall  piniit  nppeguv  on  il« 
^^^Htack,  which  deepen*  imd  lengLhens  till  the  cre&ture  divides  into  two,  aod 
^^^Hfte  Mune  prooeu  reeommmevs  in  each  of  the  halves  now  become  iatH|7>i 
^^^Plhia  may  b«  a  frmciful,  but  it  is  by  no  meana  a  bad  emblem  of  the  Ibnoa- 
^^^T'  tfea  of  vorda.  and  may  focilitate  the  coDception.  bow  immense  a  nomecicla' 
^^K  tnrc  xiuy  he  organized  frum  a  few  simple  souoda  by  ratioDsI  beings  in  a  so- 
^^^t  <ial  atAte.  Fur  cmJi  new  application,  or  eicjteoieat  of  the  same  sound,  will 
^^^■ttU  forth  u  dilFereat  senuitiiiD,  which  unu  not  but  affect  the  pronuadation. 
^^^fethe  after  rccoUeirlion  of  the  souDd,  without  the  same  vivid  sensatiaD,  will 
^^^BpodiPf  ic  still  further ;  till  nt  length  ull  trace  of  the  original  lilicaeM  is 

^^^^r  *  ["Tuumny  ounceivc  the  ditTnrtDce  in  kind  between  the  Fancy  and  the 
^^^Hpnagiuatieo  iu  Uiis  way ; — tliut,  if  the  dieok  r>f  tlie  sensee  and  the  rewoa 
^^^■Mre  withdrawn,  the  llrit  would  become  delirium  and  the  last  nuuua.  Tba 
^^^py  btoff  ttgethtr  inapa  iridah  h>T<  w  Bwmgcann  aattWilw.iBBH^  | 
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LnUi,  kureli,  sesi  of  milk,  and  ships  of  unbar,* 
fimm  Shakipeare's 

What  I  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass  f  f 

or  from  the  preceding  apostrophe  to  the  elements  ;  the  theory  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  of  poetry  in  particular,  could  not  but  derive 
lome  additional  and  important  light.  It  would  in  its  immediate 
efiects  fuimsh  a  torch  of  guidance  to  the  philosophical  critic ;  and 
ultimately  to  the  poet  himself  .In^neigetic  minds,  truth  soon 
changes  bj  domestication  into  power  ;  and  from  directing  in  the 
discrimination  and  appraisal  of  the  product,  becomes  influencive 
in  the  production.  To^  admire  on  principle^  is  the .  only,  way  to 
imitatojHdthoat  Iw  'of  onginality. 

but  are  yoked  together  by  the  poet  by  means  of  some  aooidental  coinci- 
dence ;  as  in  the  well-known  passage  in  Hudibras ; — 

The  Son  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap, 
And  like  a  lobster  boird,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

The  Imagination  modifies  images,  and  gives  unity  to  yariety :  it  sees  all 
things  in  one,  flpiii  nelT  uno.  There  is  the  epic  imagination,  the  perfection 
of  which  is  in  Milton ;  and  the  dramatic,  of  which  Shakspeare  is  the  abso- 
lute master.  The  first  gives  unity  by  throwmg  back  into  the  distance ;  as 
after  the  magnificent  approach  of  the  Messiah  to  battle,  the  poet,  by  one 
touch  from  himself^ 

Far  off  their  coming  shone 

makes  the  whole  one  image.  And  so  at  the  conclusion  of  the  description 
of  the  entranced  Angels,  in  which  every  sort  of  image  from  all  the  regions 
of  earth  and  air  is  introduced  to  diversify  and  illustrate,  the  reader  is 
brought  back  to  the  simple  image  by — 

He  called  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Hell  resounded. 

The  dramatic  imagination  does  not  throw  back  but  brings  close;  it 
stamps  all  nature  with  one,  and  that  its  own,  meaning,  as  in  Lear  throughr 
nut."    Table  Talk,  VI.  p.  617. 

There  is  more  of  imagination  in  it — that  power  which  draws  all  things  to 
one, — ^which  makes  things  animate  and  inanimate,  beings  with  their  attri- 
butes, subjects  and  their  accessories,  take  one  color  and  serve  to  one  effect  1 
Lamb's  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Hogarth    Prose  Works,  i.  pp.  189. — Sd."] 

[See  also  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Preface,  pp  29-80. — S.  C.l 

•  [Venice  Preserved.    Act  v. — Ed."] 

t  [Lear.    Act  iil  sc.  4.-1.—^ 
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It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  metaphysics  and  psychology 
have  long  been  my  hobby-horse.  But  to  have  a  hobby-horse,  and 
to  be  vain  of  it,  are  so  commonly  found  together,  that  they  pass 
almost  for  the  same.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  more 
good-humor  than  contempt,  in  the  smile  with  which  the  reader 
chastises  my  self-complacency,  if  I  confess  myself  uncertain, 
whether  the  satisfaction  from  the  perception  of  a  truth  new  to 
myself  may  not  have  been  rendered  more  poignant  by  the  conceit, 
that  it  would  be  equally  so  to  the  public.  There  was  a  time, 
certainly,  in  which  I  took  some  little  credit  to  myself,  in  the  be- 
lief that  I  had  been  the  first  of  my  countrymen,  who  had  pointed 
out  the  diverse  meaning  of  which  the  two  terms  were  capable, 
and  analyzed  the  faculties  to  which  they  should  be  appropriated. 
Mr.  W.  Taylor's  rwent  volume  of  synonymes*  I  have  not  yet 
seen  ;t  but  his  specification  of  the  terms  in  question  has  been 

•  ["  British  Synonyniea  discriminated,  by  W.  Taylor." — Ed.] 
f  I  ought  to  have  added,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  sheet  which  I  ac- 
cidentally met  with  at  the  printer's.  Even  from  this  scanty  specimen,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  doubt  the  talent,  or  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity,  of 
the  author.  That  his  distmctions  were  for  the  greater  part  unsatisfactory 
to  my  mind,  proves  nothing  against  their  accuracy ;  but  it  may  possibly  be 
serviceable  to  him,  in  case  of  a  second  edition,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
suggesting  the  query ;  whether  he  may  not  have  been  occasionally  misled, 
by  having  assumed,  as  to  me  he  appears  to  have  done,  the  non-existence  of 
any  absolute  synonymes  in  our  language  t  Now  I  can  not  but  think,  that 
there  are  many  which  remain  for  our  posterity  to  distinguish  and  appro- 
priate, and  which  I  regard  as  so  much  reversionary  wealth  in  our  mother 
.  tongue.  When  two  distinct  meanings  are  confounded  under  one  or  more 
words— (and  such  must  be  the  case,  as  sure  as  our  knowledge  is  progres- 
sive and  of  course  imperfect) — erroneous  consequences  will  be  drawn,  and 
what  is  true  in  one  sense  of  the  word  will  be  affirmed  as  true  in  ioto.  Men 
of  research,  startled  by  the  consequences,  seek  in  the  things  themselves — 
(whether  in  or  out  of  the  mind)— for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  having 
discovered  the  difference,  remove  the  equivocation  either  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  word,  or  by  the  appropriation  of  one  of  the  two  or  more 
words,  which  had  before  been  used  promiscuously.  When  this  distinction 
has  been  so  naturalized  and  of  such  general  currency  that  the  language  does 
as  it  were  think  for  us — (like  the  sliding  rule  which  is  the  mechanic's  safe 
substitute  for  arithmetical  knowledge) — we  then  say,  that  it  is  evident  to 
common  sense.  Common  sense,  therefore,  differs  in  different  ages.  What 
was  born  and  christened  in  the  Schools  passes  by  degrees  into  the  world  at 
large,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  market  and  the  tea-table.  At  least 
lean  diBOOver  no  other  meaning  of  the  term,  common  9en»e,  if  U  is  to  ooo- 
rej^  nny  BpeciGo  difference  from  sense  and  judgment  in  genere,  and  wbete  it 
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elcarly  shown  to  be  both  insufficient  and  erroneous  by  Mr.  Words- 
worth in  the  Preface  added  to  the  late  collection  of  his  Poems. 
The  explanation  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  himself  given,  will 
be  found  to  difier  from  mine,  chiefly,  perhaps,  as  our  objects  are 
diflerent.      It  could  scarcely  indeed  happen  otherwise,  from  the 

is  not  used  scholasticaUy  fur  the  univerBal  rrasoQ.  Thus  ia  the  reign  of 
CluLrles  n.  the  philosophic  world  was  callea  to  arms  by  the  moral  sophisms 
ofUobbes,  and  the  ablest  writers  exerted  themselves  in  the  detection  of  an 
error,  which  a  school-boy  would  now  be  able  to  confute  by  the  mere  reool- 
l9eik«i,  that  campulnon  and  obligation  conveyed  two  ideas  perfectly  dit- 
paraie,  and  that  what  appertained  to  the  one,  had  been  falsely  transferred 
to  the  other  by  a  mere  confusion  of  terms.* 


•  [See  Hobbes's  Treatise  on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  (Eng.  Works.  IV.  -^ 
Sir  W.  Molesworth's  edit.)  The  term  obligation  is  not  used  by  Hobbes. 
Uis  position  is  that  some  actions  arc  not  compelled,  but  that  all  are  ne- 
cessitated, (pp.  261-2.)  "  Natural  efficacy  of  objects,"  he  says,  *'  does  de- 
termine voluntary  agents,  and  necessitates  the  Will  and  consequently  the 
Actifm ;  but  for  moral  efficacy,  I  understand  not  what  he  means,  (p.  247.) 
— **  When  first  a  man  hath  an  appetite  or  will  to  something,  to  which  im- 
mediately before  he  hod  no  appetite  nor  will,  the  cause  of  liis  will  is  not 
the  will  itself,  but  something  else  not  iu  his  own  disposing.  So  that  wliereaa 
it  is  out  of  controversy  that  of  voluntary  actions  the  will  is  the  necessary 
cause,  and  by  this  which  is  said,  the  will  is  also  caused  by  other  things 
whereof  it  disposeth  not,  it  followeth  that  voluntary  actions  have  all  of 
them  necessary  causes,  and  therefore  are  necessitated."  (p.  274.) 

A  voluntary  action,  therefore,  with  Hobbes,  is  an  action  necessarily  con- 
sequent on  or  identical  with,  the  lost  opinion,  judgment,  or  dictate  of  the 
understanding. — ^which  lost  opinion,  judgment,  or  dictate  of  the  understand 
ijig  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  presentation  of  certain  "  external  ob- 
jects to  a  man  of  such  or  such  a  temperoture."  (p.  267.)  Of  course  Obli- 
gation, or  a  law  of  Duty  grounded  on  conviction  of  a  universal  Right  and 
"Wrong,  True  and  False,  has  no  place  in  Hobbes's  system ;  nor  can  that  sys* 
tern  be  consistently  defended  against  the  charge  that  it  destroys  the  very 
foundations  of  all  morality  properly  under8t(M)d.  It  is  true  that  Hobbes 
himself  in  this  Treatise  denies  the  imputed  consequence ;  but  his  reasoning 
in  this  respect  is  so  weak, — depending  upon  a  covert  use  of  the  terms  "  will" 
and  '*  willingly"  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  that  necessarily  attached  to 
them  in  the  previous  positions, — that  it  con  not  but  be  suspected  that 
Hobbes  himself  felt  the  legitimacy  of  the  charge  that^  upon  his  principles 
Morality,  in  any  shape  but  that  of  positive  Law,  was  an  empty  name. 
Practically,  what  other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  ? 

This  Treatise  is  one  of  the  least  agreeable  of  all  Hobbes's  Works.  It 
sootains  in  all  its  naked  terrors  that  frightful  dogma,  which,  strange  to  say, 
has  with  scarcely  any  modification  but  in  form  been  reproduced  and  advo- 
cated with  aealous  reiteration  in  the  sermons  and  other  writing  ot  \3mm^ 
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adrantage  I  have  enjoyed  of  frequent  conTenation  with  him  oc 
a  subject  to  which  a  poem  of  his  own  first  directed  my  attention, 
and  my  conclusions  concerning  which  he  had  made  more  lucid  to 
myself  by  many  happy  instances  drawn  from  the  operation  of 
natural  objects  on  the  mind.  But  it  was  Mr.  Wordsworth's  pur 
pose  to  consider  the  influences  of  fancy  and  imagination  as  they 
are  manifested  in  poetry,  and  from  the  diflerent  eflects  to  conclude 
their  diversity  in  kind  ;  while  it  is  my  object  to  investigate  the 
ieminal  principle,  and  then  from  the  kind  to  deduce  the  degree. 
My  friend  has  drawn  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  branches  with 
their  poetic  fruitage.  I  wish  to  add  the  trunk,  and  even  the 
roots  as  far  as  they  lift  themselves  above  ground,  and  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  of  our  common  consciousness. 

Yet  even  in  this  attempt  I  am  aware  that  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  draw  more  largely  on  the  reader's  attention,  than  so  imme- 
thodical  a  miscellany  as  this  can  authorize  ;  when  in  such  a  work 
(the  Ecclesiastical  Policy)  of  such  a  mind  as  Hooker's,  the  judi- 
cious author,  though  no  less  admirable  for  the  perspicuity  than 
for  the  port  and  dignity  of  his  language, — and  though  he  wrote 
for  men  of  learning  in  a  learned  age, — saw  nevertheless  occasion 
to  anticipate  and  guard  against  "complaints  of  obscurity,"  as 
often  as  he  was  to  trace  his  subject  "  to  the  highest  well-spring 
and  fountain."  Which  (continues  he),  "  because  men  are  not  ac- 
customed to,  the  pains  we  take  are  more  needful  a  great  deal, 
than  acceptable  ;  and  the  matters  we  handle,  seem  by  reason  of 
newness  (till  the  mind  grow  better  acquainted  with  them)  dark 
and  intricate."*  I  would  gladly  therefore  spare  both  myself  and 
others  this  labor,  if  I  knew  how  without  it  to  present  an  intelli- 
gible statement  of  my  poetic  creed, — not  as  my  opinions,  which 
weigh  for  nothing,  but  as  deductions  from  established  premises 

popular  divines  who  have  so  largely  influenced  the  public  miod  for  the  last 
■even  or  eight  years.  **  I  say,**  says  Hobbes,  **  that  the  power  of  God  alone* 
without  other  helps,  is  sufficient  justification  of  any  action  he  doth."  (p 
249.)  "  Power  irresistible  justifies  all  actions,  really  and  properly,  io 
whomsoever  it  be  found.** — "  This  I  know ; — God  can  not  sin,  hecauie  hif 
doing  a  thing  makes  it  just,  and  consequently  no  sin — and  therefore  it  is 
blasphemy  to  say,  God  can  sin :  but  to  say  Gtod  can  so  order  the  world,  as  a 
sin  may  be  necestarily  caused  thereby  in  a  man,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  any 
dishonor  to  Him."  (pp.  250-1.)  If  this  is  true,  God — the  (ToMf-nliffen 
Urtmi  Moloch  in  notliing  but  power. — EcL] 
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amveyed  in  such  a  fonn  as  is  calculated  either  to  effect  a  funda- 
mental conviction  or  to  receive  a  fundamental  confutation.  If  J 
niay  dare  once  more  adopt  the  words  of  Hooker,  "They  unto 
whom  we  shall  seem  tedious,  are  in  no  wise  injured  by  us,  be- 
cause it  is  in  their  own  hands  to  spare  that  labor,  which  they  are 
not  willing  to  endure."*  Those  at  least,  let  me  be  permitted  to 
add,  who  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  render  me  ridiculous  for 
a  perversion  of  taste,  and  have  supported  the  charge  by  attribu- 
ting strange  notions  to  me  on  no  other  authority  than  their  own 
conjectures,  owe  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  me  not  to  refuse 
their  attention  to  my  own  statement  of  the  theory  which  I  do 
acknowledge  ;  or  shrink  from  the  trouble  of  examining  the  ground 
on  which  I  rest  it,  or  the  arguments  which  I  ofier  in  its  justifi- 
eation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON    THE    LAW   OP   ASSOCIATION ITS    lUSTORT   TRACED   FROM 

ARISTOTLE    TO    HARTLEY. 

There  have  been  men  in  all  ages,  who  have  been  impelled  as 
by  an  instinct  to  propose  their  own  nature  as  a  problem,  and 
who  devote  their  attempts  to  its  solution.  The  first  step  was  to 
construct  a  table  of  distinctions,  which  they  seem  to  have  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  Will.  Our 
various  sensations,  perceptions,  and  movements,  were  classed  as 
active  or  passive,  or  as  media  partaking  of  both.  A  still  finer 
distinction  was  soon  established  between  the  voluntary  and  the 
spontaneous.  In  our  perception  we  seem  to  ourselves  merely 
passive  to  an  external  power,  whether  as  a  mirror  reflecting  the 
landscape,  or  as  a  blank  canvas  on  which  some  unknown  hand 
paints  it.  For  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  latter,  or  the  sys- 
tem of  Idealism,  may  be  traced  to  sources  equally  remote  with 
the  former,  or  Materialism  ;  and  Berkeley  can  boast  an  ancestry 

•  [B.  L  ch.  L  B.  2.—E<L] 
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as  venerable  aa  Gassendl*  or  Hobbes.t     These  conjen- 
Itures.  however,  ciinceraing  ihe  mole  in  which  our  perceplioiif 
f  originated,  could  not  alter  the  natural  diH'erciice  of  Things  and 
''  Thaiigbts.     Ill  the  former,  the  cause  appeared  whoUy  external, 
while  in  the  Ifttler,  somelimea  our  will  interfered  as  the  produ- 
,    cing  or  determining  cauee.  and  eomotimee  our  nature  seemed  to 
act  by  a  mechanism  of  its  own,  without  any  coneoious  effort  of 
the  will,  or  even  against  it.     Our  inward  experiences  were  thus 
arranged  in  three  separate  clnsseit.  the  passive  sense,  or  what  the 
Sohool-men  call  the  merely  receptive  quality  of  the  mind  ;  the 
Toluninry  ;  and  the  sponlaneous,  which  holds  the  middle  place 
between  both.     But  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  meditate  on.  any 
mode  of  action,  without  inquiring  aAer  the  law  that  governs  it ; 
and  in  the  explanation  of  the  sponlaneous  movements  of  our  be- 
ing, the  metaphysician  took  the  lead  of  the  anatomist  and  natu- 
ral pliilosopher.      In  Eejpt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  India  the 
analysis  of  tlie  mind  had  reached  its  noon  and  manhood,  while 
experimental  research  was  still  in  its  davrn  and  infancy.     For 
many,  very  many  centuries,  it  has  been  difficult  to  advance  a 
new  truth,  or  even  a  new  error,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect 
IT  morals.     "With  regard,  however,  to  the  laws  that  direct  the 
■pontaneoua  movemenis  of  thought  and  the  principle  of  their  in- 
tellectual mechauism  there  exists,  it  has  been  asserted,  an  impnr- 
I  tftnt  exception  most  honorable  to  the  moderns,  and  in  the  merit 
\  'Of  which  our  owit  country  claims  the  largest  share.     &t  Jfuncs 


•  [H.rr 
■ml  impru 

»o.i 

i  [Tbm. 


L  Ouicndi.  n  philotwphcr  u-liose  aim  it  wiu  to  rcTive,  reriirm. 
e  thu  system  of  F.pkurui,  and  \cbo  vrote  sguDsC  D«  Cartes, 
.  IBUS,  ftt  Cliantersier  iu  I'rovenra,  lud  died  at  Fnria  iu  IdfiS. — 


s  Unbbes  Was  bnra  at  Mtdnieibiiry,  in  l&SS.  died  ICTO,  aged 
Ilia  works,  which  are  philtwoptiieat  and  political,  mnral  anil 
I  StatbetuBticul,  sad  trHUalali<iD9.  are  now  first  oollveted  and  cdiled  l^  ttir 
I  Win.  UolcBwurth — the  Latiti  worlis  in  file  voU.  Bvo. ;  of  the  English,  nine 
f  «dU.  Bvil,  liBvo  appeared.  Cousia  olnerves  tlint  the  speaiilatiye  philoMpliy 
t'  4f  Uirbbvs,  whu  was  a  materialist  in  doctrine,  has  nut  attracted  as  iiiiuji 
E-^lteDtiou  as  tbe  praclicnl.  His  style  IB  very  excellent,  voiideiu«],  jet  wilh 
I'MUlbeeasu  and  treedoin  of  diB'iue  writing.  It  U  sharp  and  iparkling a* a 
Sir  Janiea  Maekintosh  praitet  it  highly  ia  Us  well-knoWD  OU 
41  tha  Progress  of  £thi<^  I'ldlMoph;.  He  says  of  it :  ■■  Short, 
r,  i)rii«ise,  pithy, his  language  never  Ins  more  than  one  meaning,  vlikli 


V reqim 


a  Mcond  Utongbt  to  Ihid.'    Bee  his  wliole  ekora^t^  t^  it  •! 
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Mackintosh — (who,  amid  the  variet}'  of  his  talents  and  attain- 
ments, 18  not  of  less  repute  for  the  depth  and  accuracy  of  his 
philosophical  inquiries  than  for  the  eloquence  with  which  he  is 
said  to  render  their  most  difficult  results  perspicuous,  and  the 
driest  attractive)— affirmed  in  the  Lectures  delivered  hy  him  in 
the  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  that  the  law  of  association  as  established 
in  the  contemporaneity  of  the  original  impressions,  formed  the 
basis  of  all  true  psychology  ;  and  that  any  ontological  or  meta- 
physical science,  not  contained  in  such  (that  is,  an  empirical) 
psychology,  was  but  a  web  of  abstractions  and  generalizations. 
Of  this  prolific  truth,  of  this  great  fundamental  law,  he  declared 
Hobbes  to  have  been  the  original  discoverer,  while  its  full  appli- 
cation to  the  whole  intellectual  system  we  owed  to  Hartley  ;  who 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Hobbes  as  Newton  to  Kepler  ;  the 
law  of  association  being  that  to  the  mind  which  gravitation  is  to 
matter. 

Of  the  former  clause  in  this  assertion,  as  it  respects  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  ancient  metaphysicians,  including  their . 
commentators,  tlie  School-men,  and  of  the  modem  British  and 
French  philosophers  from  Hobbes  to  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Con- 
dillac,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  So  wide  indeed  is  the 
chasm  between  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  philosophical  creed  and 
mine,  that  so  far  from  being  able  to  join  hands,  we  could  scarcely 
make  our  voices  intelligible  to  each  other :  and  to  bridge  it  over 
would  require  more  time,  skill,  and  power  than  I  believe  myself 
to  possess.  But  the  latter  clause  involves  for  the  greater  part  a 
mere  question  of  fact  and  history,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment is  to  be  tried  by  documents  rather  than  reasoning. 

First  then,  I  deny  Hobbes's  claim  in  toto  ;  for  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  Bes  Cartes,  whose  work  De  Mctftodo,  preceded 
Hobbes's  De  Natura  Humana,  by  more  than  a  year.*     But 

•  [Ilobbes's  Treatise,  "  Human  Nature,"  written  by  Iiini  in  English,  was 
published  in  1650,  although  his  dedication  of  it  to  tlie  Earl  of  Newcastle  is 
dated  in  1640.  Des  Cartes  (born  at  La  Uaye,  in  Touraine,  in  1596)  died  in 
Svnden,  to  which  country  he  had  been  called  by  Queen  Oiristina,  in  1650. 
His  treatise,  De  Methodot  was  originally  written  in  French,  and  published 
in  1687  ;  the  Latin  version,  revised  and  augmented  by  Des  Cartes  himself, 
appeared  in  1644.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  otber  contains  any  thing 
upon  the  sabject  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  incident,  to  which  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge afterwards  refers,  as  told  in  the  De  Metliodo,  is  to  be  found  in  th« 
Principia  PkUowphia^  Part  iv.  &  196.    This  latter  Yor\L  \7qa  i^vi\^v^%' 
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what  in  of  much  more  inipurtanre.  Mobbes  builds  nothing'  on  itie 
pnncipit!  which  he  had  annoiuii^ed.  He  doee  not  even  announce 
it,  as  di/lering  in  any  respect  from  the  general  laws  of  material 
motion  and  impact :  nor  was  it.  indeed,  poMsible  for  him  eo  to  do, 
compatibly  with  his  eyateni,  which  was  sxclusively  material  and 
tnechauical.  Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Des  Carles ;  greatly  as  he 
too  in  his  alVer-ivritingB  (and  BliU  more  egrcftiouBly  his  followera 
De  la  Forge.  btkI  others)  obscured  the  truth  by  their  attempts  to 
esplain  it  on  the  theory  of  nervous  fluids,  and  material  coniigunL- 

iu  1 944.  But  Deither  in  the  Principia  is  llie  lav  of  the  ontemporaadty 
it  iinpressioDB  stated.  In  snotlier  atid  poithumoui  woik,  however.  Tracta- 
la>  de  Bomiitf,  Part  t,  t.  13,  Des  Cartes  crrtaiDly  docs,  iu  a  short  iocideti- 
pHTRgrapli,  Dieation  the  fnot  and  the  ground  of  it : — 

notandum  eit,  f  uoi  «'  tantimt  ali^a  ejummdi /oTamina  nelu- 

L  M  B,  hoc  unum  in  eaum  aiu  ponel,  vt  ttiam  alia,  ptita  C.  tt 

}odgm   trmporc  recltblaniur  ;   prieeipua  ai  iapiu$  omnia  titmtf  rfelurtt 

nl,  HK  tnlila  nnt  una  am  alUi  imrtum  aperiri.     Quad  ogletulil,  juo 

rtmrdatio  rti  vniui  cxeitari  poutt  prr  reeordationem  alttriul,  qua  ati- 

o  una  evm  ta  mrmoritt  imprtua  fuit.     Ul  ti  vidtam  duo*  teiUot  mm 

fontinuo  fronlmi,  ei  at,  omnagve  aiiat  fficiri  parirt  imaffinor^  ^ia 

ion  «UBI  UKai  tint  aliii  vidm.     SI  mm  vidfo  t^nmi,  Tfierdor 

u#,  gutat  tin  igne  perapi  ali^anda- 

obb«B  was  nut  Uie  diaeorerer  ur  first  propounder  uf  this  law  uf 
1  is,  indeeil,  clear  enough ;  but  it  does  not  Dpp«u-  that  hs  was  in- 
Dm  CHrtm  fur  his  knowledge  of  it ;  and  it  must  be  Admilled  that 
be  stat«s  tbii  role  with  distirwlnFec 

"  The  cause  of  the  oofaerence  or  (iiBi9ei|ueace  nf  ooe  coDC«ptinD  to  anothtr. 
)■  their  first  cohertuee  or  consequence  at  tluit  time  wbeo  they  are  produced 
fegr  ■ease.''    U.  N.  c.  iv.  3.    See  also  Leviathan,  Pti.  c  iii. 

Ncilhcr  is  it,  perhaps,  quite  correct  to  say  that  Bubbes  builds  nothing  od 
Uw.    He  at  least  clearly  saw  its  connection  with  speech, 

almost  of  every  oorpond  thing,  bciug  often  moveil  in 
and  Uw  same  nuumer.  to  receive  eontinuaUy  a  greater  and  greater  ead- 
and  aptitude  to  the  same  motion,  inaomuiJi  as  in  time  tlie  same  be 
ao  haUtual.  tlint  to  beget  it  there  needs  no  more  tiuin  to  begin  it. 
passiomi  of  man,  as  they  are  the  beginning  of  voluntary  motions,  so  ara 
Hiey  the  bc^iouing  of  speech,  which  is  the  motiuo  of  the  tongue.  And  mw 
desiring  to  (bow  others  the  knowledge,  oplntnus,  eoaeeptions.  and  paa^otu, 
which  ore  in  themselves,  ond  \a  that  end  having  invented  buigoage,  have  by 
Utat  ineaas  transferred  all  that  diseurBJon  of  tbclr  mind  meDtimed  in  tiM 
by  the  motion  of  tb«r  tongues,  into  diiu»ur«c  of  words ; 
s  Init  oratio,  for  the  moat  part,  wherein  custom  hath  10 
tha^  the  miud  suggesli'th  only  the  first  word;  the  r(M 
l/i  and  Mr*  out  fallowed  by  the  ain^  ^a.    &lL-tt-«ui4'  ■ 
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tionB.*  Bat,  in  his  interesting  work,  De  Methodo,  Bes  Cartel 
relates  the  circumstance  which  first  led  him  to  meditate  on  this 
subject,  and  which  since  then  has  been  often  noticed  and  em- 
ployed OS  an  instance  and  illustration  of  the  law.  A  child  who 
with  its  eyes  bandaged  had  lost  several  of  his  fingers  by  amputa- 
tion, continued  to  complain  for  many  days  successively  of  pains, 
now  in  this  joint  and  now  in  that,  of  the  very  fingers  which  had 
been  cut  ofi*.t  Des  Cartes  was  led  by  this  incident  to  reflect  on 
the  uncertainty  with  which  we  attribute  any  particular  place  to 
any  inward  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  proceeded  afler  long  considera- 
tion to  establish  it  as  a  general  law  ;  that  contemporaneous  im- 
pressions, whether  images  or  sensations,  recall  each  other  me- 
chanically. On  this  principle,  as  a  ground-work,  he  built  up  the 
whole  system  of  human  language,  as  one  continued  process  of 
association.     He  showed  in  what  sense  not  only  general  terms, 

*  [It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Coleridge  is  not  more  indulgent 
here  to  Des  Cartes  than  the  truth  of  the  case  warrants.  The  TractatuB  de 
Ilomine  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the  great  Work  of  which  he  gives  an  account 
in  his  De  MethodOt  as  being  then  written ;  and  in  it  the  nervous  fluids  and 
material  coniig^urations  arc  disphijcd  as  precisely,  if  not  as  copiously,  as  by 
his  commentator  De  la  Forge  himself,  llie  "  animal  spirits"  move  mind  and 
body.  See  De  Horn.  P.  iv.  s.  66,  <S:c.  See  even  in  the  De  Melhodo  itselfl 
Deniq^te  id  quod  hie  mper  omnia  observari  meretur,  generatio  eti  spirituum 
animalium^  gum  out  inatar  venti  tubtilissimiy  ant  poiiu*  flammcB  puriHsima; 
qua  conlinue  e  eorde  magna  copia  in  cerebrum  aecendaiM,  inde  per  nervos  in 
mu$euloM  penetratf  ft  omnibue  membrit  motum  daty  dbe.  V.  30.  edit.  1664. 
See  Spectator,  No.  417.  And  indeed  their  agency  is  distinctly  recojj^iized 
in  the  same  part  of  the  Prineipiat  in  which  tlic  story  of  tlie  child  is  rela- 
ted.—2iaL] 

f  This  story  is  told  by  Des  Cartes  in  these  words  as  one  of  many  proofs 
that  animam^  non  qtiatenua  ett  in  singulis  membris,  sed  tantum  quatenus  ent 
in  eerebrOy  ea  qtut  eorpori  occidunt  in  singulis  membris,  nervorum  ope  sen- 
tire. — 

Cum  puella  euidam,  manum  gravi  morbo  affectam  habenti^  velarentur  oeuii^ 
quoties  ehirurgus  accedebat^  ne  curat ionis  apparatu  turbaretur,  eique^  post 
aliquot  dies  braehium  ad  eubitum  usque,  ab  gangrenam  in  co  serpentem,  fnis- 
set  amputatam,  et  panni  in  ejus  locum  Ha  substituti,  ut  eo  se  privatam.  esse 
plane  ignoraret,  ipsa  interim  varios  dolores,  nunc  in  uno  ejus  manus  qua 
abscissa  erat  digito,  nunc  in  alio  se  sentire  querebatur.  Quod  sane  aliunde 
eonlingere  non  poterat,  quam  ex  eo,  quod  nervi,  qui  prius  ex  cerebro  ad  ma- 
num deseendebant,  tuncque  in  brack io  juxta  eubitum  terminabantur^  eodnn 
wu)do  ihi  moverentur,  ae  prius  moveri  debuissent  in  manu,  ad  sensum  hujus 
9el  iliiuM,  digiti  dolentis  anima  in  cerebro  residenti  imprimendmn.  Prina 
v.  196.— J&ll 
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it  getiorio  images, — ^uiider  the  name  of  abgtxaPt  ideas. — aottully 

dxted,  and  in  what  cowsist  iheir  nature  and  power.     As  one 

Bword  may  become  ihe  general  exponent  uf  many,  eo  by  aiisocia- 

n  a  Rimple  image  may  represent  a  whole  claes.*     But  ia  truth 

[obbes  himself  makes  no  claims  to  any  discover}',  and  inlraduces 

1  law  of  association,  or  (in  his  own  language)  discursion  of 

~  mind,  as  an  admitted  fact,  in  the  Hilutioii  aloue  of  which,  and 

this  hy  causes  purely  physiological,  he  arnigatcs  any  originality. 

Uis  system  is  briefly  this  :t  whenever  the  senses  arc  impinged  on 

by  external  objects,  whether  hy  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from 

them,  or  by  effluxes  of  their  flner  particles,  there  results  a  eorres 

poudeut  mqlioa  of  the  imiermost  and  subtlest  organs.     This  mi 

tion  conslitules  a.represenralion,  and  there  remains  an  impressh) 

,  of  the  same,  or  a  certain  disposition  to  repeat  the  saino  motion 

e  feel  several  objects  at  tlic  same  time,  the  impf^- 

\  nons  that  arc  left  (or  iii  the  language  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  ideas) 

e  linked  together.     "Whenever  therefore  any  one  of  the  roove- 

euts,  which  constitute  a  complex  impression,  is  renewed  through 

r  the  senses,  the  othera  succeed  mechanically.     It  follows  of  ne- 

eeisity,  therefore,  that  Hobbes,  as  well  as  Hartley  and  all  others 

,  iwho  derive  association  from  the  connection  and  interOependetice 

of  the  supposed  matter,  the  movements  of  which  constitute  our 

I   tlioughls,  must  have  reduced  all  its  forms  to  the  one  law  of  Time. 

I   But  even  the  merit  of  announcing  this  law  with  philosophic  pre- 

II  not  be  fairly  coneedeii  to  him.     For  the  objects  of  any 

1  £wo  ideast  need  not  have  co-existud  in  the  same  sensation  in  order 

•  ITliB  Editor  bas  never  Wcu  able  to  find  in  tlio  writings  of  De«  CuIm 
ly  tiling  oumiiiK  up  to  the  aUtcmeDt  iu  tbe  text    CoTtniiit}'  Quthiiig  at  tbt 
I  ■art  foUowa  the  psrugmpb  ouatniaiDg  the  Btury  or  the  amputated  hoiul. 
I '  Shu  Oct  Cortn  wns  a  NoiniasliBt  ia  clear  from  tLe  foUowiiig  ptuiagu : — 

Et  opiirat  eompreltendioiiu,  qaapafto  a  varia  magnitaMtUffiipiTa  ft  main 

[    furtieaiantM  vniiu  torporii,  varii  fnolui  localeiin  alio  toTjmn  txeittntftf! 

'  tmlto  atiUm  moda  jntnimut  intelUgm,  quo  paelQ  ab  iitian  (mag»itiii&M 

teiliett,  figura,  tt  matu),  alifuid  atiud  prodiiealur,  tunnino  divma  «i  i/ItU 

natura,  qualet  runl  itiafortrvt  itibttantiatti  tt  qualitaUt  rm/«,  yua*  inr*- 

lint  Nu  fnu/li  »iippm»nl ;  nee  ftiam  quopaelopatlail  ittit  ^tmlilalrt  autfi^ 

Pia  tim  Aai<aii{  in  oliit  mrpariiii*  otatiu  locala  txeilandi.     pTindp.  W' 

198.— ££] 

I  .    t  [Sm  Human  Xalare,     C.  ii.  111.     Lcviathnn  ilbi  tnpra. — Kd] 

t  1  here  uee  lh«  Wori]  idta  in  Mr.  Himie'f  acDie  cu  Recount  ol  iU  general 

prrency  MnongBt  the  Eogtiah  melaphjuciuu ;  Uuxii^  i^UuU  It);  9m  _ 

S4W!-B    "      "        "    '" 
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to  beoome  mutually  associable.  The  same  result  will  follow 
when  ooe  only  of  the  two  ideas  has  been  represented  by  the 
venses,  and  the  other  by  the  memory. 

of  modi  error  and  more  confiiBioo.  The  word,  Idioj  in  its  original  sense  as 
nsed  bj  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  represented 
the  TUHial  abetraetion  of  a  distant  object,  when  we  see  the  whole  without 
distinguishing  its  parts.'  PUto  adopted  it  as  a  technical  term,  and  as  the 
antithesis  to  eZikiAov,  or  sensuous  image ;  the  transient  and  perishable  em- 
blem, or  mental  word,  of  the  idea.  Ideas  themselves  he  considered  as  mys- 
terious powers,  living,  seminal,  formative,  and  exempt  from  time.'  In  this 
sense  the  word  Idea  became  the  property  of  the  Platonic  school ;  and  it 
seldom  occurs  in  Aristotle,  without  some  such  phrase  annexed  to  it,  as  ac- 
cording to  Plato,  or  as  Plato  says.  Our  English  writers  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  or  somewhat  later,  employed  it  either  in  the  original 
sense,  or  Platonically,  or  in  a  sense  nearly  correspondent  to  our  present 
use  of  the  substantive,  Ideal ;  always  however  opposing  it,  more  or  less  to 
image,  whether  of  present  or  absent  objects.  The  reader  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  following  interesting  exemplification  from  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor.  "  St.  Lewis  the  King  sent  Ivo  Bishop  of  Chnrtres  on  an  embassy, 
and  he  told,  that  he  met  a  grave  and  stately  matron  on  the  way  with  a  cen- 
ser of  fire  in  one  hand,  and  a  vessel  of  water  in  the  other ;  and  observing 
ber  to  have  a  melancholy,  religious,  and  phontastic  deportment  and  look. 


*  [ rdv  f Wov 

xpariovTa  x^P^  dA#c^,  /3w/zdv  Trap'  'O/.v/i^riov 
xeivov  MQTd,  xpovov  /  Idta  re  Ka/.ov 
Cpg^  re  KeKpafUvov. — Olymp.  XI.  (X.)  121. 

oh  ytvufTKcjVj  6ti  tov  Il?rOVTov  TTOptx*^  p£?.Tiovag  di'^pact 
Kol  lifv  yvufirjVf  kcU  t^v  Idiav. — Aristopli.  Plut.  658-9. 

ifif  di  fl  I6ta  airov  6g  uaTpa7rj}y  Kal  rd  h>6vfia  avrov  XevKdv  uael  ;j;£w>'.— 
Matt  xxviii.  S.—Ed] 

«  [See  the  Tima^us.  (Bekk.  III.  ii.  23.)  vtov  fthf  ovv  uv  6  drtfiiovpyb^ 
npor  rd  Karti  Tairii  ixov  (SXiiruv  ddy  ToiovT(f)  rivl  npoaxp^^f^f^'oc  'frapadeiyfiaTif 
TT/v  Idiav  airov  koI  ivvofiiv  unepyu^tjTatf  Ka?,dv  l^  ui'uyKTjc  oiJrwf  uKOTe/.titT' 
Oat  iTuv.  But  the  word  I6ia  is  used  by  Plato  in  several  senses,  mollified 
according  to  the  natures,  divine  or  human,  in  which  he  represents  the  ideas 
as  placed.  See  the  fine  moral  passage  in  the  Republic  (vii.  3.)^iv  rt^  yvuh 
arift  Te7.tvraia  if  tov  dyadov  idia  xal  fioyi^  opCiadai^  oipOiina  6i  ov7.XoyiaT(a 
tlvat  (if  apa  nuot  irdvruv  aOrrj  dpduv  re  kol  KaAuv  a/r/a,  tv  re  opart^  ^of 
nal  TOV  TovTov  Kvpiov  TCKOvaa,  hf  tc  vorjTt^  avrt^  Kvpia  dXijOeiav  Koi  mvv 
rapatJx^f^V*  *fl^  <^^*  ^^^  TavTijv  Iditv  Tdv  fii/.?.ovTa  tfdiftpovug  Kpu^civ  ;/  uUa 
V  Siffiooig. 

The  notes  appended  by  the  enthusiastic  Tliomas  Taylor  to  his  translation 
of  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  arc  full  of  learned  illustration  upon  this 
subject — A^l 
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LoDg*  however  belbre  either  Hohbes  oi'  Ces  Cartes  the  lair  of 
^  (Mocialioa  had  been  dehned,  and  its  iraporlaut  functions  Bet  forth 

he  asked  her  vhsd  those  BjrmboU  mesat.  uid  wliat  abe  mesnt  to  do  with 
her  fire  and  water;  she  aiuvureil.  My  pur]io>e  U  wtlb  the  fire  t«  burn 
puvdiae,  nnd  with  my  water  to  quench  llio  flames  of  hell,  tliAt  men  ma; 
MSTe  Ood  purelj  for  the  h>Te  of  God.  Ilut  we  rarely  meet  with  such  spir- 
iU  whioh  hive  Tirtue  ho  metuphjuealij  as  to  abttrtiei  fnm  htr  ail  tmnbU 
eompoHlitMU,  and  Imt  the  purity  of  Ua  idea,"  Det  Oortea  having  ititrv- 
duccd  into  his  phibsophy  the  fnncifiil  hjpothesU  of  material  id>at, — or  eer- 
ifigurntioDB  of  the  briuii.  which  were  as  su  mnny  mouhls  to  the  m- 
fluxes  of  the  citeroal  world, — Locte  adopted  the  term,  but  exiiiiided  its 
•igiiifirattioD  to  whalerer  ii  the  immediate  object  of  the  iniud's  attuilion  or 
!U.*  Hume,  distiuguishuig  thuae  representotiuns  which  are  ao- 
wilh  n  sense  of  a  prcacot  object  from  thoae  roproduoed  by  lb* 
Miad  itself,  deaigaated  the  furmer  by  impreaHont,  aud  eunliaed  the  word 
^  to  the  iaiter? 

[Tor  the  SBbstance  of  the  following  para^aph,  aod  ia  part  for  the  re- 
nai'bs  vpyj  llie  doctrine  of  asBociatJua  of  ideas  as  represented  la  the  writ- 
ings of  ArisCiitle,  Mr.  Coleridge  is  iudebted  to  the  very  iateresting  and  ex- 
cellent trvstigo  uf  J.  G.  E.  Moass,  t}ii  the  Imagmation,  Vrrnek  ubrr  dU 
EiBbildnngikraJt.  pp.  343-4-5-6.  A  copy  of  thia  work  (1T9T),  riohly  mi- 
notated  ua  the  margins  aud  blank  spaces,  was  foued  amongst  Mr.  Coleridge'* 
bnoks ;  aad  in  so  "  immethodicsl  a  miseetlany  of  literary  opinions"  as  this 
tiie  insertion  of  these  notes  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

"  In  Uiioss's  introductory  chapters,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge.  "  my  miud  hM 
been  perplexed  by  the  division  of  things  into  matter  (Mnsafio  ah  eitra)  and 
form  (i.  E.  jier-et-am-eeptia  ab  intra).  Now  as  Time  and  Space  are  evidmtiy 
duly  tlie  universals,  or  modi  tominuiiri,  of  aensatioQ  and  sensuoiii  Form, 
and  oonsequently  appertain  exclusively  to  the  sensuous  SiiMMunffikrii/l 
[^Siieniplaiy.  irXurreiv  it;  h)  wliich  4e  call  Imagination,  Fancy,  ie.  all 

'  [The  passage  here  aseribed  to  Bishop  Taylor  I  can  not  find  In  his  works 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  light  upon  the  expression.  "  liim  that  reads  in  nud 
ice  or  bin)  that  reads  after  dinner,"  also  attributed  to  him  by  Mr.  Coleridge 
m  uny  of  bis  writings. — 8.  C] 

'  ["  U  (Uea)  being  the  term  which.  I  think,  serves  beat  tj)  stand  for  what- 
siwver  is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  when  a  man  thinks  ;  I  have  used 
it  to  express  whatever  ia  meant  by  phaotasm.  Dotion.  spedes.  or  whatever 
it  is  which  the  miud  oan  be  employed  about  in  tliiukiug."  Human  Under- 
stand. L  i.  a.  B.^Sd.] 

s  [-I  By  the  term.  Imprtnion,  then.  I  mean  nil  our  more  lively  pcreep- 

tioos,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  Feel,  or  love,  or  liate.  or  desire,  or  wiiL   Aad 

impreuions  are  distinguished  from  Tdtan.  which  are  the  less  lively  pereep- 

I '  Hon*,  of  which  we  are  oonscious,  when  we  ceSeet  on  any  of  those  unsatioM 

L  ^  movemeats  above-mentianed"     Inptiry  concerniiuf   Iki   Bum.  VnJrni 

~^ 
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by  Ladovicua  l^vee.*  Phantasia,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is  employed  by 
Vivos  to  express  the  mental  power  of  comprehension,  or  the  etctiVB 
function  of  the  mind ;  and  imaginatio  for  the  receptivity  (vis  ra* 

yoor  and  inadequate  terms,  fiu*  iDferior  to  the  Qcrman  Einbildung^  the  Law 
of  AflsociatioQ  derived  ab  extra  from  the  contcmporaoeity  of  tlic  impres  ■ 
lions,  or  indeed  any  other  difference  of  the  characterless  Manifold  (dan  Man- 
nichfalHgt)  except  that  of  jd/im  and  mintit  of  impingence,  becomes  incorn- 
prebeosible,  if  not  absurd  I  see  at  one  instant  of  time  a  Rose  and  a  Lily. 
— OhemiBtry  teaches  me  that  they  differ  only  ui  form,  being  both  reducible 
to  the  same  elements.  If  then  form  be  not  an  external  active  power,  if  it 
be  wholly  transfused  into  the  object  by  the  esemplastic  or  imaginative 
&culty  of  the  percipient,  or  rather  creator,  where  and  wherein  shall  I  find 
the  ground  of  my  perception,  that  this  is  the  Rose  and  that  the  Lily.  In 
order  to  render  the  creative  activity  of  the  imagination  at  all  conceivable, 
we  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  the  ffarmonia  prccttabilita  of  Spinoza 
and  Leiboitz :  in  which  case  the  automatism  of  the  Imagination  and  Judg- 
ment would  be  perception  in  the  same  sense  as  a  self^iouscious  watch  would 
be  a  percipient  of  Time,  and  inclusively  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun 
and  stars.  But,  as  the  whole  is  but  a  choice  of  incomprehensiUcs,  till  the 
natural  doctrine  of  physical  influx,  or  modification  of  each  by  all,  have  been 
proved  absurd,  I  shall  still  prefer  it :  and  not  doubt,  that  the  pencil  of  rays 
forms  pictures  on  the  retina,  because  I  can  not  comprehend  how  this  picture 
can  excite  a  mental  fao-simile." 

Maasz,  Introd.  s.  1.  Denn  die  MerhncUe,  wodureh  ein  Objekt  angehteUt 
wird,  muMsen  etUwedcr  individuelle  oder  gemeiiutame  seyn. 

Coleridge.  "  Deceptive.  The  mark  in  iU^elf  is  always  individuid.  By 
an  act  of  the  reflex  understanding  it  may  be  rendered  a  sign  or  general 
term.  The  word  Vor$t€llung  has  been  as  often  mischievous  as  useful  in 
Qerman  philosophy." — Ed.'\ 

•  [Originally  thus — "  by  Melimcthon,  Arnmerbach,  and  L.  Vives ;  more 
especially  by  the  last  f — part  of  which  stutcmont  appcjirs  to  liuvo  been  an 
imperfect  recollection  by  Mr.  C.  of  the  words  of  Miuisz,  who,  after  observ- 
ing that  in  the  sixteenth  cenlury  the  spirit  of  inquiry  took  a  new  turn,  and 
that  men  then  came  forth  who  knew  tlie  value  of  empirical  psychology,  and 
took  pains  to  enforce  and  elucidate  its  truths,  proceeds  as  follows : 

**  Among  the  first  to  whom  this  merit  b<:longs  were  Mclancthon,  Aminer 
bach,  and  Lud.  Vives,  whose  psychological  writings  were  published  all  to- 
gether by  Getzner  (Zurich,  1662).  But  far  the  most  was  done  by  Vives. 
He  has  brought  together  many  important  observations  u}X)n  the  humai^ 
ioul,  and  made  striking  remarks  thereon.  More  especially  in  the  theory  of 
the  association  of  representations,  which  Melancthon  and  Ainmerboch  do 
not  bring  forward  at  all,  he  displays  no  ordinary  knowledge."  Transl.  p.  843. 

Philip  Melancthon,  a  Reformer  in  Philosophy  as  well  as  in  Religion,  pub* 
liahed,  among  other  philosophical  works,  a  book  De  Animc\  1540,  in  8vo. 

Vitus  Arnmerbach,  a  learned  author  and  Professor  of  I  hilosophy  at  In- 
golstadt, — ^was  born  at  Wedinguen  in  Bavaria,  and  died  in  Ibb"!  «i(.  >i)i[i<^  %^<^ 
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lApfifa)  of  irapreggions,  or  for  the  jnisive  perception,"  Th« 
I  ^wet  of  combination  he  appropriates  to  the  former  :  "  ijuee  sin- 
guia  et  simjiiciter  acceperat  iinaginalia,  ea  conjungU  eldisjun- 
git  pfiantasia."^  And  the  law  by  which  the  thoughts  are  spon- 
taneously presented  follows  thus  :  '•  f/ure  simul  iunC  a phantasia 
COmprpJmnsa,  si  aUertaTuni  occarrat,  mlct  securn  alteram  reprc- 


B'«t  tereat^.    He  also  publiehet],  anviu^t  otb«r  worlci.  one  on  Uio  Bout. — 

I  Ih  Aniina.  lib.  iv.  Lugd.  Bat.  1S6S,  8vo.  and  oae  on  NBturol  FMlunopLy— 
Dt  PkiloBvphia  Nalvrali.  lib  vi.  Bvo. 

JoliD  Lewis  VivM  Tras  born  in  1192  it  Valenda  in  Spain,  died  at  Bruger. 
■ccordiiig  to  Thuanus,  in  IHl :  was  first  patronized  by  Henry  VIII.  of 
Elm^land,  who  made  him  prooeptor  in  I^tin  to  the  Pi-inee»  Mnry,  and  af- 
terwards persecuted  by  him  for  opposing  bis  diyorce.  He  was  a  follower 
of  ErBBiniM,  and  opponent  of  the  Sdioltutic  Philosopby.  Hi*  wotIib,  vliSch 
aro  of  varimia  liinds,  theological,  devotional,  grammatiail,  critical,  as  well 
aa  philn«iphii!a),  were  printed  at  Basle  in  IGGB,  in  two  voli.  fiiL  Tba 
Treotito  De  Anima  et  Vita  is  coatainod  in  ToL  ii.  pp.  497-903,-8.  C] 

*  [EC  qaanailmoiliim  in  altrict /acultale  videre  ett  iiuuH  eim  quandamf 
qtut  eibum  ricipial.  aliatn  gwt  continent,  afiom  qua  nnijSn'af,  quOqtie  ({>•• 
Irilniat  et  diipeniel:  ila  in  animii  et  Aominum  ei  brHlorinn  enf/iMctip.  quw 
inuu^nes  eeoiibui  impreasas  recipit.  qum  indo  Inutginativn  dicitur :  est  qua 
oool.inet  luce.  Uemoria ;  quu  coiificit.  Fhnntasia :  qun  diitnbuit  ad  aaaensmn 
aat  disacnaum,  Extriiuatrix.  Sunt  mitn  tpiritalia  imaginei  Dei,  eorpcraiia 
iHTo  tpiritaiium  quadcoH  veiuli  limtilaehra:  «t  mirandHm  ntxt  til,  ac  earpo- 
raliiii*  tpiriialia  colligi,eiH  at  VBtbrinmt pieturU  corpora  eipreiia,  Imagi- 
nntivie  actio  ett  in  auimo,  quas  ocuti  iu  curpure,  reeipere  imagines  intufiHto: 
filqtte  vflat  orififiiitn  gitoddam  vatU,  quod  mt  JUinioria.  Phantasia  Tcrd 
ninjungit  et  disjunct  ea,  qiim  singula  et  simplida  Imaginntio  acc<iip«rat 
Squidem  /taud  imm  ntKiat,  eonfundi  dite  hae  a  pteriiqat,  ul  ImaginatUnUtK 

^  PkitHtatiam,  at  vice  vena  hane  luiaijinatioHem  naminent,  et  randem  tat  fane- 
n  qnidam  arbitrmtur.  Std  nobit  tun  ad  rem  apiivt,  iMHi  ad  Joeatdmm 
imodatiui  himhi  <«(  Uapartiri:  propterA  quod  aclionei  vidniau  di*- 
Ultilat.tinJi  facultalti  een>enlnr.  Tamttti  nihil  rrit  quandoqve  pericitli.  *■ 
■■As  u/amur  promiKue,  Aeeedil  hi*  mmim,  qui  ab  Ariitolele  ronnwH'f 
dietltir,  quo Judicanlur  nminlia  abietitia:  el  dieferimntur  ea,  ijwt  taWai-ww 
mtU  tenumm  :  hie  mh  Imai/iMatiimem  et  Fhantaiiam  vtniTepolaL  PAa»- 
latia  til  mirijiee  rxprdita  tl  lilifra:  ^wieqmd  eollibitum  ut,  fingit.  rtfiitgil, 
mnponit,  dieineil,  dltMoMI,  ret  dii/uitelimimai  eonnertit,  canjunetit^mai  en- 
ttui  longi'Mime  nrparal.  Itaque  niti  rtgatur,  et  eohibeatur  a  rationt,  hand 
neat  mimum  pfrrrllil  ac  prrturhat,  quota  proce/la  mar*.    Jo,  Lndovid 

,    yivit.  Dr  Aitima  rt  Vila.    Ub.L  OperB.ltitaii.p.  fiOH,    Baail.  ISBS,— S.C.] 
t  [Uaaai,  p,  8H,    Nutt    Vivos  J)t  Anim.  i.  s.  <1,  mjx,  intern.    Fhun- 
tma  copjungit  tl  dii^uniril  ta,  qmt  linffula  el  limplieiler.  aeteperal  imagi- 
Jaiagiiatioo,  awordiui;  to  Titob,  aaja  Hanu,  ia  tL«  -if  »Hlilj"  1<    j 
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sentofv."*  To  time  therefore  he  subordinates  all  the  other  ex- 
dtiiig  causes  of  association.  The  soul  proceeds  "  a  causa  ad  ef- 
fectun^  ab  hoc  ad  instrumentum,  a  parte  ad  totum  ;"t  thence 
to  the  place,  from  place  to  person,  and  from  this  to  whatever 
preceded  or  followed,  all  as  being  parts  of  a  total  impression,  each 
of  which  may  recall  the  other.  The  apparent  springs  "  saltus 
vd  transitus  etiam  longissimos^t  he  explains  by  the  same 
thought  having  been  a  component  part  of  two  or  more  total  im- 
pressions. Thus  **  ex  Scipione  venio  in  cogitatioftem  potentiee 
Turcica,  propter  victorias  ejiis  de  Asia,  in  qua  regnahat  An- 
tiochus.'*i 

But  from  Yives  I  pass  at  once  to  the  source  of  his  doctrines, 
and  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  remains  yet  extant  of  Greek 
philosophy)  as  to  the  first,  so  to  the  fullest  and  most  perfect 
enunciation  of  the  associative  ]>rinciple,  namely,  to  the  writings 
uf  Aristotle ;  and  of  these  in  particular  to  the  treatises  De  Anwia^ 
and  **  De  Memcria**  which  last  belongs  to  the  series  of  Essays 
entitled  in  the  old  translations  Parva  Naturalia.W  In  as  much 
as  later  writers  have  either  deviated  from,  or  added  to  his  doc- 
trines, they  appear  to  me  to  have  introduced  either  error  or 
groundless  supposition. 

*  [De  Anima  i.  sect  d.  cited  by  Mao^sz  iu  a  note  ibid.  Vives  proceeds 
thus — unde  sedes  ilia  existunt  in  artificio  memories,  quippe  ad  aspectum  loci 
de  eo  venit  in  mentem^  quod  in  loco  scimns  evenisse,  aut  ffibim  esse  :  quando 
ftiam  cum  voce  aut  sono  aliquo  quippiam  contingit  Icctum,  codcm  sono  mtdito 
ieltctamur:  si  triste  trintamur.  Quod  in  brutis  quoque  est  annotare  :  qua 
»t  quo  MOfio  vocata  gratunCnliquid  accipiunt,  rursum  ad  eundem  sonum  facile 
oc  libenter  aceurrunt :  nn  ceedantur,  sonilum  eundem  deinceps  reformidant,  ex 
plagarum  recordatione. — Lib.  ii.  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  510. — S.  C] 

f  [De  Anima  iL  sect.  d.  mem.  ct  record. — Cited  by  Mtiasz  in  a  note,  Ibid 
-S.  C] 

X  [Ibid — ibid    See  Maosz,  pp.  3 15-6.     That  the  sprinj^s  arc  only  "  ap- 
pttrent"  is  exphuned  by  Maasz,  commenting  on  the  words  of  Vivos,  Sttnt 
^^^ pkarUasia)  transitus  quidam  longiaaimi,  immo  saltutt. — S.  C] 
§  [Cited  by  Maasz  from  the  same  place,  p.  346. — S.  C] 
I  [This  collection,  tu  fiiKpil  KaXovfieva  ^vaiKa,  which  is  connected  with 
!^«  treatise  in  three  books,  on  the  Soul  (as  Trendelenburg  distinctly  shows 
^  the  Preface  to  his  elaborate  commentary  on  that  work  of  Aristotle),  con- 
**iii8  the  books  On  Sense  and  Things  Sensible,  On  Memory  and  Recollco- 
^^  On  Sleep,  On  Dreams,  On  Divination  in  Sleep  (/ca^  vttvov).  On  Length 
^  Shortness  of  Life,  On  Youth  and  Old  Age,  On  Respiration,  and  On 
life  aod  Death.— a  C] 
Vol.  m.  K 


sm  BioampHi*  utbraiua. 

la  the  fiist  place  it  is  to  be  obaerved,  that  Arirtotle's 
on  this  rabject  are  tnunixed  with  fiction.*  The  wise  Stagyrita 
■peaki  of  no  sncceanTe  particles  propagmtii^  motion  like  billisri- 
bsUs,  as  Hobbes  ;f  ncf  of  nerroui  or  animal  apiiits,  -where  inani- 
mate  and  irrational  solids  are  thawed  down,  and  distilled,  or  fil- 
trated by  ascension,  into  living  and  intelligent  floids,  that  etch 
and  re-etch  engiaTingt  .on  the  brain,  as  the  followers  of  Dei 
Cartes,  and  the  humoral  pathologists  in  general ;  nor  of  an  oscil- 
lating ether  which  was  to  efiect  the  same  service  for  the  nerves 
of  the  brain  considered  as  solid  fitnes,  as  the  animal  spirits  per- 
form for  them  under  the  notion  of  hollow  tubes,  as  Hartley  teaches 
— nor  finally  (with  yet  more  recent  dreamers),  of  chemical  com 
positions  by  etecttve  affinity,  or  of  an  electric  light  at  once  the 
immediate  object  and  the  ultimate  organ  of  inward  vision,  which 
rises  to  the  brain  like  an  Aurora  Borealis,  and  there,  disporting 
in  various  shapes, — as  tfa^  balance  of  plus  and  minus,  or  nega- 
tive and  positive,  is  destroyed  or  re-established, — images  out  both 
past  and  present.  Aristotle  delivers  a  just  theory  without  pre- 
tending to  an  hypothesis  ;  or  in  other  woida  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  difierent  facte,  and  of  their  relations  to  each  other 
without  supposition,  that  is,  a  fact  placed  vnder  a  number  of 
facts,  as  their  common  support  and  explanation  :  though  in  the 
majority  of  instances  these  hypotheses  or  suppositions  better  de- 

*  [Hbsu  Iiu  aUo  lud  (p.  346)  Bpeakiog  of  Vivce,  that,  though  ha  B«t 
fbrlh  correctly  the  theory  of  aseociation,  he  yet  did  not  exhibit  it  with  sudi 
entire  purity  ta  Ariitotle.  Mr.  Coleridge,  however,  is  compsring  the  viaa 
Stagyrite  with  Uobbes,  Dee  Cartes,  Hartley  and  others — Maau  ia  comparing 
him  with  Vive* — obeerving  that  ttui  author  not  only  came  after  Aristotle 
in  pereeiviag  aod  ezpreasing  the  general  law  of  iiiis{{iiiatian,  but,  what  is 
the  priocipiU  thing,  did  not  state  the  theory  of  aMociation  so  consistently 
and  purely  as  the  former,  because  he  mode  exceptions  to  the  wine,  which 
lire  such  in  sppearaooe  only :  though  he  thinks  it  may  be  assumed  in  his 
favor,  that  his  language  is  incorrect  rather  than  his  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject. Ur.  Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  is  objecting  to  the  phyueal  dreams, 
which  modern  metaphysidaiiB  introduced  into  the  survey  of  paycbolt^ical 
fact*  delivered  by  the  sager  ancient.  He  imputes  to  them  an  error  in  prin- 
ciple, while  Maaai  remarks  upon  a  Bt&tement  at  Twiance  nith  a  law  oor- 
reotly  lud  down. — 3.  C] 

f  [See  Human  Nature,  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  Hobbe*  doe*  not  us«  the  ex- 
jire**ions  in  which  Ur.C.dcscribsa  his  doctrine,  but  speaks  modi  of  aMttoDs 
tvodactd  ia  tb*  brain  by  otjMtt. — S.  0.] 
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•wre  the  name  oi'  inonot^acu.  or  mffietions*  He  uses  itideod 
\h«  word  mi^niTf,  lo  express  what  we  call  repreuen  to  lions  or 
ideal,  but  lie  c&refuUy  distuiguishes  tlii^m  from  mulerinl  motioi), 
■icsigtiatiitg  the  Utter  alwnys  by  annexing  the  wonii!  f  lomf 
■Old  xAnot.i  On  the  contwiy  in  his  treatise  De  AnUna,  ho  ex- 
cludes place  and  moti'in  Trom  all  the  operations  of  thought, 
whether  reprcMtitationB  or  volitions,  as  attributes  utterly  and  ab- 
eurdly  heterogeneous. t 

The  general  law  of  association,  or,  more  ucuuraltdy,  the  com- 
moti  condition  under  which  all  exciting  causes  act,  and  in  which 
they  may  he  generalized,  according  to  Aristotle  is  this,^     Ideas 


'  [Th*  dtaruaRon  of  Maui  on  the  part  performed  by  AriitutlH  in  ex- 
jibuuTDg  the  ^Fnnral  lav  iir  the  ImngiDatioa  vxt^iulg  Troni  p.  SIP  to  p.  SH6, 
inim  «oct.  UO  to  94  bclu«vely.— 8.  C] 

\  [8e«  Musi.  p.  SSI.  Ha  refera  geoerHlly  U>  the  trMtise  Ihi  Anima, 
lib.  ii  cap.  iii.  aod  ia  pirticular  to  the  worda  in«.  3.  'V.rloi^il  npa;  nn'TOif 
iinpxti  nai  tA  xard  jiirov  Kii^riiiav.  "  Biit  sonic,  heiiile  thcae  things,  luiv< 
•bo  the  fiunilty  of  motion  according  to  pUcc." 

la  the  IhinS  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  first  bonU  the  subfert  of  motion, 
hotA  totw.  Ii  diicuued,  uul  the  opinions  of  other  philotnpberi  Ihnl  it  is 
properly  attributable  to  the  aoul  refutwL  StiitioiiB  S  and  4  -if  Lib.  i.  eap, 
iii.  tpodi  distinctly  on  this  poiat ;  and  so  do  seolioos  8-1 1  of  cap.  iv.  lu  the 
Utter  the  pUlntopber  says:  ""nuit  the  soul  can  nut  pnsaibly  tie  barmoDy, 
ndthfr  can  be  turned  about  in  a  circle  in  manifest,  from  the  aloreaaid.  But 
that  it  tiMV  be  removeil  per  aetiJmi — eontingentty, — may  w  move  itself, 
«*eii  us  we  iiave  declored,  u  pneaible:  inssmiieh  as  that,  in  ivhieh  it  i>,  U 
capable  of  being  moved,  and  that  (in  which  it  is)  otay  be  moved  by  the  soul : 
bwt  in  no  uther  way  ia  it  possible  for  the  aoul  to  be  moved  Hoeording  to 

KusK  diinuac*  Aristotle's  use  of  the  term  itivijcrif  in  sections  91-2,  pp. 
881-888,  HeobMrves  that  it  was  not  unusual  with  the  Greek  philoeophera 
to  tue  l.be  word  for  chanj^es  of  the  &ouI,  nod  that  PUto,  for  example,  says 
>xpreMly.  «iiij(F*r  Itoni  rr  i^'xi"  inl  ituru  oo/ia,  iu  the  Theietotus,  §  27. 
(<^tTn  Behkcr.   Lond.  Sumpt.  R.  Priestley,  IBSS.   Vol  iii  p.  « 2.)— S.  a] 

t  [  L  c  i>  in  initio.  lauf  yil(>  oi  fiovov  ^icviof  inn  rd  t^  otaiav  atT^f 
TtHaiTriv  tivai,  olav  paelv  oi  ^yovrr;  ■(mjf^w  ihiai  Ti  dif  ouii  iovrA,  Ij  Aivo- 
unw  xn-eir,  MX'  tv  n  rim  d^viiruv  rS  ivupxnv  ai^  Kivliotv. — Cited  hy 
liaMt.  p.  9ii.—Ed. 

[Pot  pf  rhsps  not  only  it  is  fiilse  that  the  bring  of  the  soul  ia  soch  as  tbey 
auppnse.  whu  affirm  that  it  is  a  thing  which  maves  or  is  able  to  move  itself; 
^ut  it  may  be  thai  it  ia  a  tiling  to  which  motion  can  not  possibly  belong, 
Tmnslntion.— S,  C] 

^  [Sen  Uaau,  pp  SSl-S-6.  In  proof  that  Aristotle  had  a  right  concep- 
tiga  of  the  aonnMm.  lavr  of  Auodation,  thoogU  he  did  not  call  \l  b^  \i^ 
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by  JiaTinp  been  together  acquire  a  power  of  recalling  caett  ottier ; 
or  every  partial  reprcsenlalion  awakes  tbc  total  representation  of 
wbich  it  hud  been  a  part."  In  the  practical  detemiinalion  of  thij 
oominou  principle  to  particular  recoUeclioiis,  be  admits  fivu 
l.«gents  or  occasion iDg  causes;  lit,  connection  in  time,  -whether 
^  MinuUaiieouB,  preceding,  or  jsuccesairo ;  2il,  vicinity  or  connefi- 
tion  in  space  ;  3d,  interdependeace  or  necessary  connection,  as 

De  SfeinoriOj cup.  il  tbc  fiiUnwing spnteacefl : — trvfi^tuvovoL  ^  al  liva/ivyatUt 
hriiii  irf^i'xrv  i/  Kiviai;  fiie  /irvcaSai  /icri  T^ii6e — thus  truulated  or  para- 
phrased by  MoiuE — "Hie  K^presentntiooa  come  nfler  one  nnotber  to  the 
iWDidoiiBneH,  wheo  the  cbiiugee"  (or  morcoicats)  "  of  t]je  soul  Ihvreto  bp- 
lunging  are  of  such  a  nature  that  one  ariara  after  the  other.'  (t  believe  Uiii 
■trictcr  rendering  to  be — lUcoUeclionH  take  pkoo  because  it  ii  the  nature 
of  the  mind  that  its  motions  folluwVioe  another.) — tvia  lUvrtt  &wa(  iiaX7.or 

— "But  Bueh  a  conuectiun  amoiig  iLe  cluuig«  of  Ihu  soul,  vhercby  one 
■uoccoiIb  another,  arises.  Ihou^li  it  be  not  ueoesBiu'y.  throu^  n  kind  of  cus- 
tom. For  the  pruiluvtiiMi  ut  this,  huwuTer,  it  is  Bufficicnt.  if  ve  lure  only 
once  perccivt-d  the  objects  of  tlic  rcprosealatittu  together."  (Hiia  ia  a  col- 
lection frura  the  words  of  Aristotle  rather  tlian  their  direct  sense,  vhieb 
to  be  us  ibllows :  "  The  Bcqucase  of  the  meatul  motions  i«  aometimes 
Bsary  out-,  and  this,  as  Is  evidirnt,  must  always  take  place ;  sometunta 
ft,'u  one  that  arises  bota  custom,  and  this  takes  place  only  tor  the  meet 
gart.  Some  roea,  by  once  thiuldng  of  n  thing,  acquire  a  haUl  miire  Ibaa 
stliers  by  thjoldng  ever  so  often.  Thrrrfare  wo  rtmtmbtr  tome  thingt,  thaX 
-W  Ash  seen  ttit  once,  bellcr  than  other  thini/i.  Ihal  mi  haii)  leett  many  a 
-    O 

Still  plainer,  perhaps."  says  be.  "speaks  tlie  plnce  which  follows  the 
tibaTe ;  as  thus :  urav  ovv  ui'a/u^t^iiid^e^,  (it'ou/iE^a  rut  izporlpuv  tifu 
nv^otuv,  lu;  av  nvr/'9u/m,  /ii&'  Ijv  Itiivi/  liuSc. — "  A  representation  ia 
called  up  (we  remember  it),  u  soon  aa  cbao^es  of  the  soul  arise,  with  whjdi 
that"  (change  or  movement)  "  belonging  to  the  said  repieaentaliou  has  been 
lasociated."-^.  C] 

*  [See  Moats,  p,  326,  "  Thus,  representatioDS  which  have  beco  togetlier, 
call  forth  each  other,  or ;  Every  partial  representation  awakens  il»  total 
representation." 

"  Tbia  rule  holds  good  for  the  succession  of  repreaeotstions  generally,  aa 
well  when  we  reflcet  upon  a  thing  and  strive  to  remember  it,  u  when 
that  ia  not  tlie  vaae  ;  it  avails,  as  I  have  just  now  e^ressed,  for  the  toIua- 
tary  nod  involuntary  series  of  ioiaginatious.  This  Aristotle  expressly  as- 
serts, and  hereby  we  sec.  in  what  univeriBlity  he  had  cooceived  tlw  lav  of 
Wtodation,"  He  quotes  in  support  of  this  the  following  sentence  &nin  the 
treatise  De  itrmoria,  cap.  ii.  Zijrot>oi  /liv  oiu  oCrv,  lai  fii)  ftmiVrcf  ff 
a0ru£  lit'o^i/iiTJonovTai,  irav  ^rff  Iripuv  tiv^atv  iKtlvii  yirriTat. 
try  to  recollect,  and,  when  nut  trying,  it  is  thus  they  ri 
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caiiEe  and  effect;  4  th,  likeiiesg ;  andStli.cuntraBt.*  As  an  additional 
solution  of  the  occasional  R;eming  Fha^nis  iu  the  coiilmiiity  of 
ri'pruduntion  he  proves,  that  movements  or  ideas  pogaesaing  oiia 
or  the  other  of  these  five  characten  hod  passed  through  the  mind 
as  intermediate  links,  sufficiently  clear  lo  recall  other  pnrta  of  ibe 
some  total  impressions  with  which  they  hod  cu-existed,  though 
not  vivid  enough  to  excite  that  degtee  of  attention  which  is  requi- 
site for  distinct  recollection,  or  as  we  may  uplly  express  it,  after 
cunecionsneBs.t  In  association  then  consists  the  whole  mechan- 
ism of  the  reproduction  of  impreeeions.  in  the  Aristotelian  Psy-  ' 
chology.     It  is  the  universal  law  of  the  passive  fancy  and  me-  ' 

"  [M*»H«  (at  p.  821)  ifaowB  that  AristDtU  gives  "fuur  distinct  rulei  for 
AModatlou" — thnt  i>  to  ny.  cannectioo  in  time,  in  space,  rusvmbliuice,  aoil 
oppraijoa  or  aintrut— ia  proof  of  wludi  he  cite*  tba  fuUowiiig  paauige — 
Jid  Mai  Td  i^c^  Siipeveiuv  voVmnTc;  liird  roi  vSv,  i  liAiWu  rivdc,  nal  u^' 
6jMinv,  f/  iem-Tioi;  f/  Toi  eviiiyyv^.     Aui  Tovra  yivcrat  ^  uHi/iviPjoii.     Tliere- 

fore  in  trying  to  remember  we  search  (our  mindt)  in  regular  order, 
proecediug  fTom  the  present  or  same  other  time  (to  the  time  la  whieb  what 
«e  «-ant  to  r««(>Uect  oceiirred) ;  or  from  sotnvtliitig  like,  or  directly  oppo- 
•ile,  or  near  in  plHce. — I>e  Htm.  cap.  ii. 

At  pp.  37-6,  Usau  writes  thus  :  "  llutt  B,  »bould  be  realty  iiumetljutely 
uaociated  with  A.  it  is  nr't  ueceesgry.  tliat  tbo  vIioIg  representatiuu  B. 
ihoulil  haTe  been  together  with  t!ie  wliulu  reprcacuUliou  A. ;  if  only  somo 
louk  of  A^  wy  U.  bos  been  aewciated  with  sunie  uuu-k  uf  B.,  tbkl  is  suffi- 
eienl.  If  then  A  being  givco,  ni.  is  oouacqueatly  repreieuted,  n.  is  Uke- 
wite  ■iDiK.'iuttfJ  tberewilii,  becHuae  both  have  beeu  nlrcarly  tugvthvr ;  and 
Uicu  with  II.  are  ussociated  the  rcmaiaiog  morki  bcluugiug  (^  B,  liccausa 
these  buva  been  already  together  with  m.  ixx  the  rcpreacaUtiun  1).  Thus 
the  whole  representBtiun  R  is  colled  up  tlirough  A."  "  lliis  seems  to  me  a 
proaf  sayi  Mr.  Coleridge  in  a  marginal  note  un  the  paasiige,  "  that  like. 
nesi,  a>  co-ordioata  with,  but  wt  sln'ays  subordiaate  to,  Time,  cierts  an 
influence  p<r  f  on  the  aasoeiation.  Thus  too  as  to  Cause  and  EDect; — they 
csta  not  of  course  be  separBted  from  Cootemporaneity,  but  yet  they  act  dis- 
tinctly from  it.  Thug  too,  Conliiiet,  imd  even  Order.  In  (bort,  whatever 
nukca  eertaio  parts  of  a  total  iTDpreuiun  more  vivid  or  distinct  will  deter- 
mine the  roind  to  recall  these  rather  than  others.  Cuutcmpornneity  seem* 
to  me  tlie  oonunon  eondilion  under  which  all  tlie  determining  powei's  act 
rather  than  itself  the  effective  law.  Maasi  sometimes  forgcU, — as  Hartley 
■eems  never  to  have  r«neml>creil, — that  all  our  images  arc  ahBtractions 
and  Ihot  in  many  cases  of  likenen  the  naaociati»n  ia  merely  an  act  of  recog- 
mtic.a."— J/S.  BoM.— S.  C  ] 

)  [Tliis  ia  set  C>rth  at  sonio  leugth  by  Mita>z,  wlioae  expositions  of  the 

Ir.  Coleridge  si^ms  to  have  ndsod  up  iu  Ui  TOmiti'Vta 

,    BceVrrsuchiiberdie  Einh'xUu-n^tVxa^^^-^.'C      ~   ~' 
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ehanical  meninr}' ;   that  whieh    supplies  (□   all  other  facultiei 
their  objecla,  to  all  thought  the  elemeiita  of  its  materials. 

hi  oouaulliug  the  exPcUunt  cornmi-'ulary  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinu 
on  the  Fan-a  Naturaiia  oi' Ariatollu.  1  woa  struck  at  once  with 
itta  close  lesemblance  to  Hume's  Essay  oti  AsBuciaUon.  The 
mBW  thoughts  were  the  same  in  both,  the  orilet  of  the  thoughts 
WIS  the  same,  and  even  tho  illustration  iliflerud  only  by  Hutne'a 
«»ca»ioDal  substitution  of  more  modern  examples.  I  mentioned 
the  circumstance  to  several  of  my  literary  acquaintances,  who 
admitted  the  closeness  of  the  resemblance,  and  that  it  soemod 
too  great  to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence  ;  but  they  thought 
it  improbable  that  Hume  should  have  held  the  pages  of  the  An- 
gelic Doctor  worth  turniug  over.  Sut  some  time  ailer  TAx.  Payne 
showed  Sir  James  Mackintosh  some  odd  volumes  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  partly  perhaps  Grom  having  heard  that  he  had  in  his 
Lectures  passed  a  high  encomium  ou  this  canonized  philoeoptier ; 
[but  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  the  vommes  had  belonged  to  Mr. 
■Bunie,  and  had  here  and  there  marginal  marks  and  not«a  of 
Peeference  in  his  own  hand-writing.  Among  these  volumes  was 
that  which  contains  the  Parva  Naturaiia,  in  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion, swathed  and  swaddled,  in  the  commentojy  afore-mentioned  I* 

*  [Thi*  Camnioitnry  of  Aquinas  is  ooDtaincd  in  Ilie  third  volnnie  of  tlia 
edltioD  of  Ilia  wnrka,  printed  at  Venice  in  ISe3-l,  and  in  the  Autverp  edi- 
MoD  of  ItU,  end  of  tom.  iii.  It  surround*  tiro  tcaaslMions  uf  the  t«xt,  ana 
of  wbidi  is  the  Anliijua  Tranilalio. 

When  Mr.  C.  spuko  of  "  Hume's  Eawy  on  AsMXfiatinu,"  us  clusoly  rewtm- 
Uing  it.  he  must  have  had  in  hia  miad.  Dot  merely  the  abort  aec^oa  oo 
the  Aanwiikticni  of  Iduta,  bnt  geDeriilly  w]iati>vpr  relates  to  the  tul^aot  in 
the  Inquiry  eanwrning  Unman  UndcrstniidiDg.  from  lectioos  ii.  tu  viL  io- 
aliisiv«ly.    The  Bimilar  thoughia  and  ancient  illustrntions  are  Xo  be  found 

that  pari  of  tlie  oonuncntary  which  bclimga  to  the  treatise  De  Mttnaria 

Rtminitrrilia  (the  leeund  of  the  Pana  Naluralia),  partjcuhirly  in  seo- 
»s  ▼.  and  Ti  pp.  9S-a  of  the  Antwerp  edit. 

ThtTO  the  principles  of  counection  omonget  ideas,  and  "  the  metliml  awl 
r«Kulsril;'  with  whidi  they  present  tbemeelves  to  the  ouud.  are  set  foftk 
■t  some  length,  fur  the  purpoie  »f  explaining  the  nature  of  memory  and 
describing  our  mentnl  procetses  in  voluntary  reooUection  and  uniDtentioml 
raiiembran(>e.  I  think,  liweier,  that  the  likeness  to  Hume's  trMtise, 
Vherran  Asaociatioo  of  Ideas  ii  subordinate  and  introductory  U 

llation,  wliiuh  it  was  Ihenutbor's  priacipiil  lum  to  bring  forvard,  tnsy 
been  Boniewhat  migiiifieil  in  Ur.  C.'a  uiad  from  the  cireumitauce,  thai 

amimcaUlTy,  in  addition  to  vhat  It  aeta  furlh  on  ormi 
much  on  certiuD  other  topics  *bidi  Me  A-KtU  upon  also  !&■ 


rtgu 
■ts< 

^H  where 

■F' 
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t  nsnaiiis  llien  fi>r  me,  firel  to  itate  wherein  Hartley  diScn 
1  AriflUttle ;  then,  to  exhibit  the  grounilg  ol'  my  conTictbn, 


,t  he  differed  only  t 

"  what  utfluebces  of  the  choi 

becoaies  cither  memory  oi 


ill,  to  ihow.  by 
:e  and  judgment  the  ae«ociative  power 
fancy  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  to  appro- 


^uiry-  -<u,  ibe  ioflueace  of  ciutom  ia  produdag  meulAl  baUu  nod  bceomiag 
•  tort  irt  teeunJ  nature ;  the  UT«1uies»  uid  fori^e  ot phanlamaala,  or  inuigc* 
imprtiBRl  on  the  miud  bj  •eoiible  things ;  and  tho  dittinctneas  wd  order- 
liiiEH  uf  malheniBlicBl  tlicorenw.  Theia  tapiM  Hume  luudlvg  aumewlist 
diScrenlly  from  Aquiniu.  lu  his  drift  niu  different ;  but  it  Is  posaible  that 
tlM  older  ditquieition  tna;  have  gu);gested  his  tLouglils  on  tliese  puiiils, 
lluni^  it  can  not  have  exactly  furmed  tbetii. 

tl  ia  nUh«r  remarkabte.  if  Uame  had  indeed  read  tliii  ei'mmentary  lie 
fort  tsraipotiag  bia  own  wiirk,  that  he  should  have  expressed  bioiBelf  tbiu 
at  p.  23  : — "  Tliougli  it  be  too  obvious  to  ewapa  obaervation,  that  differeDt 
iileao  are  ooDneeted  together,  7  (fa  notfitidlhatanyphilomtphtrhiuaatmpted 
W  mwnerad  or  eta—  all  the  printipltt  of  Auoaaliim,  a  subject,  however, 
that  »e«tu  wtn-thy  cf  Guriuaity."  Aquinas,  in  the  commentary,  does  cer- 
tnidysKempt  lo  eoamerate  Ihem,  though  ha  does  not  clauify  them  exaoUy 
m  Hume  and  other  modern  philosophers  Lave  dune.  He  doe*  not  oiahe 
Canse  and  Kffect  a  principle  of  AssodBtion  over  and  above  Contiguity  in 
Time  and  Place ;  and  he  mentions,  as  a  aepnrutu  influeuoc,  direct  Ditslmt- 
Imity  or  (Xmtraat.  wliieh  Hume  refers  to  CauBation  and  Reseriiblanee,  m  b 
miituTe  of  tbo  two ;  ia  both  Tvliich  partiouUu's  he  does  but  follow  the  lead' 
ing  of  hia  t«lL 

I  will  just  add  that,  in  ootnincnting  on  two  sentences  of  Aristotle,  quoteil 
in  a  former  note, — explaining  why  aoiae  men  remeinber.  and  aoriie  thing* 
ue  rememberel,  bttter  than  others  under  similar  cireiuistnnoee  of  assoda- 
liuu. — Aquioaa  observes,  that  this  may  happen  through  eluser  attention 
lod  probuodrr  knowledge,  becnuse  wbotiiver  we  most  earnestly  attend  to 
mast  firmly  impressed  on  the  memory;  and  again,  in  accounting 

'Jalae  and  imperfect  retDembrance,  ho  statea  the  oonversu  fact,  that  by 
of  the  imagination  the  mental  impression  is  weakcued  Lects. 
.  h.  These  remarks  tend  the  same  way  nith  those  in  the  Bio- 
(rvphio.  Vrward  the  end  of  chap,  vil  coDceruing  the  superior  vitidneas  of 
urtsin  ports  of  a  total  impressiun.  and  the  power  of  tlie  wilt  to  give  vivid 
nets  U}  aur  objeet  whatsoever  by  intensifying  the  atlenlJon.  Mr.  Coleridge's 
tltn  was  to  show  that  these  agents  or  oocasioning  otuBcB  of  parlieular 
[hts  which  bavc  been  spedfied,  are  themselTes  subject  to  a  deeper 
the  detemiioulioo  of  the  will,  reason,  judgnjent.  uiiderstaDdiog. — 


■^ 


it  till  the  new  edition  of  this  work  was  in  the  press  that  I  be- 
ef a  note,  relating  to  chap.  v.  of  tho  B-  L.  at  the  end  of  the  Dis- 
tlie  progreos  of  Ethienl  Fliilosophy,  by  Sir  J.  Mackiatosh,  in 
which  the  nutboT  speaks  oa  follows :  "  I  have  already  acknowledged  th« 
'  "'  "       of  Ifc.Hnipe'B  prinniplM  of  AwwaaHwa  Vilhaixl 
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priate  the  remaining  offices  of  the  mind  ta  the  retkM>n,  and  t&s 
imngination.  Wilh  ray  best  efTorts  to  be  as  perspicnoua  as  the 
nature  ol' language  will  permit  on  such  a  subject,  I  eaxneatly  ea- 
.  lieit  the  good  wishes  and  friendly  patience  of  my  readers,  while 
I  thuB  go  "  Munding  on  my  dim  and  perilous  way." 

Ariitotlc,"  After  ELowing  Ibat  tlie  ator;  of  Mr.  Hume  «u  &  mutaka,  aud 
bow  the  mutuke  arose,  he  proceeds  to  say :  "  It  it  certain  tliat  •  •  •  " 
Aristutio  explniiu  recolleetioii  bs  depeodiDg  oii  n  general  law, — that  thii 
idea  of  on  ot^ect  will  remiod  us  of  the  objects  which  immediatelj  preoeded 
or  fiiltowed  when  originallj  perceived.  But  what  Ur.  ColerldgB  has  not 
told  UK  is,  that  the  Stn^yrite  confiae*  the  application  of  this  law  nxliaively 
to  tht  phmomna  of  nce/lrclion  alone,  without  onT  glimpjc  of  a  more  gen- 
eral operation  extending  to  alt  oonnedJonB  of  thought  and  feeline, — a  won- 
derful proo^  mdced,  even  id  linuted,  of  the  lugscity  of  the  ^eat  philoso- 
plier,  but  which  for  niunj  ages  oautinued  barren  of  further  ounseqnenoei." 
Perhapi  Hr.  C.  thought,  as  Muui  appears  to  hare  done,  that  to  disoorer 
the  asaociatire  priaciple  in  r»peet  of  niemnry  wm  obriously  to  discover 
the  ^nernl  law  of  mental  assuciatioD,  sineo  all  conneclioos  of  thuoght  and 
feeling  are  dependent  on  memorj.  It  b  difficult  to  voomare  b  nuu  writing 
a  treatise  on  Memory  and  ReooUeetion  without  hitting  on  this  law  of  asso- 
eiatioD,  by  observing  the  nuoner  in  which  he  hittU  in  hia  miud  for  any 
tiling  forgotten :  bnt  perhaps  this  remark  savors  of  simpUcity.  for  simple 
fbl^  when  a  troth  is  onec  olcBrly  presented  to  them,  can  never  again  «■> 
Bhatruet  their  Tuiuds  from  it  is  to  conceive  the  poeailnlity  of  its  being  nn- 
reoogniEed.  "The  illustrations  of  Aqiciiias,'  Sir  James  adds,  "throw 
li^t  on  the  original  doctrine,  and  show  that  it  was  nneotarged  in  bis  lime 
Ac."  (Yet  Aquinas  almost  touches  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes  when  ha  says 
r«minitMn(J<l  habtt  timilifudinnn  mjutdam  lyUoffitmi,  guare  liatl  ta  «yJ/o 
ffitma  perveniltir  ad  a/ntlutionOK  tt,  aligtiUnti  principivi,  ila  ({ion  in  rt- 
miniteendo  aliquU  gvoiammodo  «yflojji«i(,  4e,)  "Thoae  of  I.  Vivee,  a* 
'  voted  by  Mr.  C ,  extend  no  Ikrtlier." 
'"  But  if  Mr.  Coleridge  will  compare  the  parts  of  Hobbee  on  Humittt  JVa 
e,  which  relate  to  this  subject,  with  those  which  explain  gimeral  terms, 
h  will  [lerorive  that  the  philosopher  of  Halmesbury  builds  on  theae  two 
nndaliuns  b  goneral  theory  of  the  human  undc^Bt■nding,  of  which  rca~ 
is  only  a  particular  aae."  Tliislias  been  already  admitted  in  noIeS. 
K  James  seems  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  chap,  v.,  which  bc^gius  thus:  "Set 
g  the  succeision  of  oonceptions  in  the  nund  are  caused  *  *  *  by  the  sue- 
ion  they  had  one  to  another  when  they  were  produced  by  the  telMCs,* 
Ho  points  out  the  foi^etful  sletementa  of  Mr.  C.  I'espeeling  ihe 
I  ilillaxio,    nnd  eipreaacs  an  opiniou   that  Hobbes,'  and  Hunio  might 

'  Tlio  laogunge  of  Hobb««  has  somewhat  of  a  reripBletical  tmmd,  and 
vrbvn  he  diseourses  of  the  tnolioa*  of  the  mind,  reniinck  one  i>f  the  Ari(t»- 
tvUaa  eoiameDtMot — Caum  aiOfin  TeniiuKatdi  eM 


* . 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THAT  HA&TLET's  SYSTEM,  AS  FAR  AS  IT  DIFFERS  FROM  THAT  OF 
ARISTOTLE,  IS  NEITHER  TENABLE  IN  THEORY,  NOR  FOUNDED  IN 
FACTS. 

Of  Hartley's  hypothetical  vihrations  in  his  hypothetical  oscilla- 
ting ether  of  the  nerves,*  which  is  the  first  and  most  ohvious  dis- 
tinction hetween  his  system  and  that  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  say  little. 
This,  with  all  other  similar  attempts  to  render  that  an  ohject  of 
the  sight  which  has  no  relation  to  sight,  has  heen  already  suffi- 
ciently exposed  hy  the  younger  Reimarus,t  Maasz,  and  others,  as 
outraging  the  very  axioms  of  mechanics  in  a  scheme,  the  merit 
of  which  consists  in  its  heing  mechanical 4  Whether  any  other 
philosophy  he  possihle,  hut  the  mechanical ;  and  again,  whether 

each  haye  been  unconscious  that  the  doctriue  of  association  was  not  origi* 
Daily  his  own.  Either,  I  should  think,  had  quite  sagacity  enough  to  dis* 
oitver  it  for  himself ;  but  the  question  is  whether  Hobbes  was  more  saga- 
cious on  this  part  of  the  subject  than  any  preceding  philosopher. 

Sir  James  makes  an  interesting  reply  to  Mr.  C.*s  remark  that  he  was  un- 
able to  bridge  oyer  the  chasm  between  their  philosophical  creeds,  which 
I  do  not  quote  only  from  want  of  space.  That  Sir  James  was  one  of 
Mr.  C.'s  most  intelligent  readers  is  undeniable ;  yet  I  think  it  is  not  quite 
condusiye  against  the  German  doctrines, — either  as  to  their  internal  char- 
acter or  the  mode  in  which  they  haye  been  enunciated, — that  they  found  no 
entrance  into  his  mind ;  or  at  least  no  welcome  there,  or  entire  approyal ; 
for  are  not  all  new  doctrines,  eyen  such  as  are  ultimately  established,  op- 
posed, on  their  first  promulgation,  by  some  of  the  strongest-headed  persons 
of  theagef— S.  C] 

*  [Hartley,  Observ.  on  Jfatij  c  1.  s.  1.  props.  4  and  6. — Kd.] 

t  [John  Albert  H.  Reimarus. — Ed.    See  Note  in  the  Appendix. — S.  0.] 

X  [See  Maaaz,  pp.  4l-2.^Ed] 

Sir  James  says  "  the  term  Otipevu  is  as  significant  as  if  it  had  been  choA«& 
hy  Hobbes.**    This  term  may  have  led  Hobbea  to  talk  8^u\»  ^^\ixxsk\2am? 
r."  and  "ranging  "  ia  the  ffuman  Nature. 

K* 
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the  mechanical  ayetem  can  have  any  claim  to  be  called  philtwo 

phy  ;  are  questions  for  another  place.     It  is,  however,  cenain, 

^^^that  as  long  ax  we  deny  the  former,  and  affirm  the  latter,  wo 

^^^banet  bcwiider  ourselves,  whenever  we  would  pierce  into  the 

^^^^idf/fa  of  causation;  and  all  that  laborious  conjecture  can  do,  is 

^^^Ro  fill  up  the  gaps  of  fancy.     Under  that  despotism  of  the  eye 

^^^^he  emancipation  from  which  Pythagoru  by  his  numeral,  and 

^^^Vlalo  by  his  muBJcal,  symbols,  and  both  by  geometric  discipline, 

^^^nimedat.  as  the  first  nfanaldsvfia  of  the  mind) — under  this  strong 

^^^  tensuouB  influeuoe,  we  are  restless  because  inviaible  things  are  not 

the  objects  of  via'on ;  and  metaphysical  systeniB.  for  the  most 

part,  become  popular,  not  for  their  truth,  but  in  proportion  as 

they  attribute  to  causes  a  susceptibility  of  being  seen,  if  only  our 

visual  organs  were  sufficiently  powerful. 

Prom  a.  hundred  possible  confutations  let  one  suffice.     Accord- 
ing til  this  system  the  idea  or  vibration  a  from  the  external  object 
A.  becomes  associablo  with  the  idea  or  vibration  tn  from  the  ex 
ternal  object  M,  because  the  oscillation  a  propagated  itself  so  as 
to  re-producc  the  oscillation  wi.     But  the  original  impression  from 
^^H.M  was  essentially  difTerent  from  the  impression  A  :  unle^  there- 
^^n|bre  dillercnt  causes  may  produce  the  same  effect,  the  vibration 
^^^TC  could  never  produce  the  vibration  ni :  and  this  therefore  could 
^^H  I  never  be  the  means,  by  which  a  and  m  are  associated.*     To 
understand  this,  the  attentive  reader  need  only  be  reminded,  that 
the  ideas  are  themselves,  in  Hartley's  system,  nothing  more  than 
their  appropriate  configurative  vibrations.     It  is  a  m>;re  delusion 
of  the  laney  to  conceive  the  prc-existence  of  the  ideas,  in  any 
chain  of  a^ociation,  as  so  many  differently  coloreil  billiard-balls 
iu  contact,  so  that  when  an  object,  the  billiard-stick,  strikes  the 
first  or  white  ball,  the  same  motion  propagalea  itself  through  tlie 
[ed,  green,  blue  and  black,  and  seta  the  whole  in  motion.     No  ! 
we  roust  suppose  the  very  same  force,  which  constitutes  the  white 
^^^  ball,  to  constitute  the  red  or  black  ;  or  the  idea  of  a  circle  to 
^^^LjBonstitute  the  idea  of  a  triangle  ;  which  is  imjiossiblc, 
^^^K     But  it  may  be  said,  that  by  the  sensations  from  the  objects  A 
^^F^ifeud  M,  the  nerves  liave  acquired  a  disposition  to  the  vibrattoui  a 
and  m,  and  therefore  a  need  only  be  repealed  in  order  to  re-pro- 
duce fft.t     Nowwc  will  grant,  for  a  moment,  the  possibility  of 
saeb  a  disposition  in  a  material  nerve,  which  yet  seems  scaic^b 
^H        •  fMaasz.  pp.  32-8.— EU-l  \  ^iiiui. 
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less  absurd  than  to  say,  that  a  weather-cock  had  acquired  a  habit 
of  tuniing  to  the  east,  from  the  wind  having  been  so  long  in  that 
quarter :  for  if  it  be  replied,  that  we  must  take  in  the  circum- 
stance of  life,  what  then  becomes  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  ? 
And  what  is  the  nerve,  but  the  flint  which  the  wag  placed  in  the 
pot  as  the  first  ingredient  of  his  stone-broth,  requiring  only  salt, 
turnips,  and  mutton,  for  the  remainder  !  *But  if  we  waive  this, 
and  pre-suppose  the  actual  existence  of  such  a  disposition  ;  two 
cases  are  possible.  Either,  every  idea  has  its  own  nerve  and 
correspondent  oscillation,  or  this  is  not  the  case.  If  the  latter  be 
the  truth,  we  should  gain  nothing  by  these  dispositions  ;  for  then, 
every  nerve  having  several  dispositions,  when  the  motion  of  any 
other  nerve  is  propagated  into  it,  there  will  be  no  ground  or  cause 
present,  why  exactly  the  oscillation  m  should  arise,  rather  than 
any  other  to  which  it  was  equally  pre-disposed.  But  if  we  take 
the  fi>rmer,  and  let  every  idea  have  a  nerve  of  its  own,  then  every 
nerve  must  be  capable  of  propagating  its  motion  into  many  other 
nerves ;  and  again,  there  is  no  reason  assignable,  why  the  vibra- 
tion m  should  arise,  rather  than  any  other  ad  libitum. 

It  is  fashionable  to  smile  at  Hartley's  vibrations  and  vibrati- 
uncles ;  and  his  work  has  been  re-edited  by  Priestley,  with  the 
omission  of  the  material  hypothesis!  But  Hartley  was  too  great 
a  man,  too  coherent  a  thinker,  for  this  to  have  been  done,  either 
consistently  or  to  any  wise  purpose.  For  all  other  parts  of  his 
system,  as  far  as  they  are  peculiar  to  that  system,  once  removed 
from  their  mechanical  basis,  not  only  lose  their  main  support,  but 
the  very  motive  which  led  to  their  adoption.     Thus  the  principle 

•  [For  the  rest  of  this  paragrapli  see  Maasz,  pp.  83-4. — Ed.] 

f  [Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principle  of  the  Associa- 
ti«)Q  of  IdeaB ;  with  Essays  relating  to  the  subject  of  it     By  Joseph  Priest 
ley,  LLD.  F.R.S.  London,  1776. 

Priestley  explains  and  defends  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  in  his  first  In- 
troductory Essay ;  the  object  of  his  publication,  as  he  states  in  the  Preface, 
is  to  exhibit  Hartley's  theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  astociation  of  ideas  only,  apart  from  the  system  of  moral  and  re- 
ligiooa  knowledge,  ori^nally  connected  with  it,  which  rendered  the  work 
too  extensive, — and  the  material  foundation  of  theory,  which  rendered  it  too 
difficult  and  intricate, — for  general  reading. 

"  Haller  has  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  attributes  properties 
to  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  which  are  totally  in* 
eompatibU  with  theu*  nature."    Quoted  from  Keos's  Encyc.  Ajrt.  HaiX\l«H 

^ac.i 
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of  contemporaneity,  which  Aristotle  had  made  the  common  con- 
dition of  all  the  laws  of  association,  Hartley  was  constrainod  to 
represent  as  heing  itself  the  sole  law.*  For  to  what  law  can  the 
action  of  material  atoms  he  subject,  hut  that  of  proximity  in 
place  ?  And  to  what  law  can  their  motions  he  subjected,  hut  that 
of  time  ?  Again,  from  this  results  inevitably,  that  the  wiU,  the 
reason,  the  judgment,  and  the  understanding,  instead  of  being  the 
determining  causes  of  association,  must  needs  he  represented  as 
its  creatures,  and  among  its  mechanical  efiects.  Conceive,  for 
instance,  a  broad  stream,  winding  through  a  mountainous  coun- 
try with  an  indefinite  number  of  currents,  varying  and  running 
into  each  other  according  as  the  gusts  chance  to  blow  from  the 
opening  of  the  mountains.  The  temporary  union  of  several  cur- 
rents in  one,  so  as  to  form  the  mam  current  of  the  moment,  would 
present  an  accurate  image  of  Hartley's  theory  of  the  will. 

Had  this  been  really  the  case,  the  consequence  would  have 
been,  that  our  whole  life  would  be  divided  between  the  despot- 
ism of  outward  impressions,  and  that  of  senseless  and  passive 
memory.  Take  his  law  in  its  highest  abstraction  and  most  phil- 
osophical form,  namely,  that  every  partial  representation  recalls 
the  total  representation  of  which  it  was  a  part  ;i  and  the  law  he- 
comes  nugator)',  were  it  only  for  its  universality.  In  practice  it 
would  indeed  be  mere  lawlessness.  Consider,  how  immense 
must  be  the  sphere  of  a  total  impression  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  church  ;  and  how  rapid  and  continuous  the  series  of  such 
total  impressions.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  absence  of  all  in- 
terference of  the  will,  reason,  and  judgment,  one  or  other  of  two 
consequences  must  result.  Either  the  ideas,  or  reliques  of  such 
impression,  will  exactly  imitate  the  order  of  the  impression  itself 
which  would  be  absolute  ^e/m'i/77t ;  or  any  one  part  of  that  impres- 
sion might  recall  any  other  part,  and — (as  from  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, there  must  exist  in  every  total  impression,  some  one  or 

•  [Hai'tley,  Observ.  on  Man,  chap.  i.  s.  ii.  prop.  10. — KiL] 
f  [At  p.  29,  Maasz  thus  expresses  the  common  law  of  Associatioo :  **  With 
a  given  representation  all**  (representations)  **  can  be  asMoiated,  which  be> 
long  with  it  to  a  total  representation,  but  those  only  immediately  ;  or,  as  i!< 
also  said.  Every  representation  calls  back  into  the  mind  its  tolal  r«preBeii 
tation.**  "  Rather,*  says  BIr.  Coleridge  in  the  margin,  "  U  capabU,  undtr 
given  conditions,  of  recalling;  or  else  our  whole  life  would  be  divided  b<^ 
tweea  the  detpotitm  of  outward  impreMioos  and  that  of  ieniel—  memory." 
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Bwn  parte,  which  are  ooiSponents  of  wm"  othir  followine  tot«i 
iin|iTtenDii.  and  wi  oii  ad  inJiniCum)  — any  part  of  any  iinpres- 
wm  might  recall  any  pari  of  any  olher,  witbmit  a  cause  present 
to  d«terauiie  what  it  ihoul'I  be.  For  to  bring  in  the  will,  or  roa- 
MHi,  as  cauecH  of  ibeir  own  cause,  that  is,  at  at  once  causes  and 
afleets,  can  aatiEfy  those  only  who,  in  their  pretended  evidences  of 
a  G<m1,  having  first  demanded  organization,  as  the  sole  eaufto  and 
^ronnd  of  inlolleot,  will  thou  coolly  demand  the  pre-exislence  of 
intellect,  as  the  cunse  and  ground-worit  of  organization.  There 
M  m  trnlh  but  one  elate  to  which  ihis  theory  applies  at  all, 
aftmely,  that  of  complete  light-headodnces;  and  even  to  this  it 
applies  bat  partially,  becaiiao  the  rvill  and  reason  are  perhaps 
aever  wholly  sntpeudml. 

A  enae  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  Roman  Catholic  town  in  tier- 
many  a  year  or  two  beibre  my  arrival  at  GOltingen,*  and  had  not 
then  ceased  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  convereaiion.  A  young 
women  of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  was  aeized  with  a  nervous  fever  ;  during  which,  according 
In  the  asBeverationa  of  all  the  priests  and  monks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood,  she  became  possessed,  and,  as  it  appeared,  by  a  very  learned 
il«vil.  She  continued  incessantly  talking  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
lirew.  in  very  pompous  tones  and  with  most  distinct  enunciation. 
This  possession  was  rendered  more  probable  by  the  known  fact 
that  she  was  or  had  been  a  heretic.  Voltaire  humorously  ad- 
rife*  the  devil  to  decline  all  acquaintance  with  medical  men ; 
and  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  reputation,  if  he  had  taken 
this  advice  in  the  present  instance.  The  case  had  attracted  the 
pnrtieular  attention  of  a  young  physician,  and  by  his  statement 
many  eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists  visited  the  town, 
and  crcae-Mamined  the  caw  on  the  spot.  Slieets  full  of  her  rav- 
ings were  taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were  found  to 
eonaist  of  sentences,  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for  itself,  but 
with  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  the  Hebrew,  a 
small  portiou  only  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible  ;  the  remainder 
ereined  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  All  trick  or  conspiracy 
was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the  yonng  woman  over 
bwn  a,  harmleas,  simple  creature  ;  but  she  wos  evidently  labor- 
ing under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town,  in  which  she  had  been 
it  fin  many  years  as  a  servant  in  dilTerent  fiimllie«,  ua  v^ 
•  [To  Februarv.  1799.— Ei.^ 
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InlioQ  presecled  itself.  The  young  physician,  however,  deter 
niaed  to  trace  her  past  life  alcp  by  step  ;  for  the  patient  hetself 
y/as  incapable  of  returning  a.  rational  answer.  He  at  length 
•ucceeileil  in  discovering  the  place,  where  her  parents  had  lived : 
travelled  tliither,  found  them  dead,  but  an  uncle  surviving ;  and 
Ctom  him  learned,  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably  taken  by 
Bn  old  Protestant  pastor  at  nine  yoars  old,  oiid  hud  rctnained 
with  him  some  years,  even  till  the  old  maji's  death.  Of  this 
putor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  very  good 
man.  With  great  difficulty,  and  after  much  search,  our  young 
medical  philoeopher  diacovered  a  niece  of  the  pastor's,  who  had 
lived  with  him  as  his  housekeeper,  and  had  inherited  his  cfiecta. 
She  remembered  the  girl ;  related,  that  her  venerable  uucle  had 
been  too  indulgent,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  scolded  ; 
that  she  was  wilting  to  have  kept  her,  but  that,  atler  her  patron's 
death,  the  girl  herself  refused  to  stay.  An.xious  inquiries  were 
then,  of  course,  made  concerning  the  pastot'»  habits;  and  the  so- 
lution of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  obtained.  For  it  appeared, 
that  it  had  been  the  old  man's  custom,  for  years,  to  walk  up  tnd 
down  a  passage  of  his  house  into  which  the  kitchen  diior  opened, 
and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice,  out  of  his  favorite  books. 
A  oousiderable  number  of  these  were  slill  in  the  niece's  ]K)Beession 
She  adiled,  that  he  was  a  very  learned  man  and  a  great  Hebraist 
Among  the  books  were  found  a  collection  of  Rabbinical  writings, 
together  with  several  of  the  (ireek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  and  the 
physician  succeeded  in  identifying  so  many  passages  with  those 
taken  down  at  the  young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  coidd 
n  any  rational  mind  concerning  the  true  origin  of  the 
impressions  made  on  her  nervous  system. 

This  authenticated  case  fumiehes  both  proof  and  instance,  that 
jieliquei  of  sensation  may  exist  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  latent 
•tate,  in  the  very  same  order  iu  which  they  were  originally  im- 
pressed ;  and  as  we  can  not  lationally  suppose  the  feverish  slate 
sf  the  brain  t?  act  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  stitnulus,  this  fact 
(nod  it  would  not  bo  difficult  to  adduce  several  of  the  same  kind) 
eontribules  to  make  it  even  probable,  that  all  thoughts  are  iu 
themselves  imperishable ;  and,  that  if  the  intelligent  faculty 
should  be  rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  Tequire  only  a 
diHerent  and  apportioned  organization, — the  body  e' 
jtoai/  ol  Ihe  Imdy  terrestrial, — lo  bnng  tefoie  every  hum 
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the  soUectiTe  ezpenence  of  its  whole  past  existence.  And  this, 
this,  perchance,  is  the  dread  book  of  judgment,  in  the  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  of  which  every  idle  word  is  recorded !  Yea,  in  the 
very  nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  be  more  possible  that 
heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  a  single  act,  a 
single  thought,  should  be  loosened  or  lost  from  that  living  chain 
of  causes,  with  all  the  links  of  which,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
the  firee-will,  our  only  absolute  Self,  is  co-extensive  and  co-pres 
ent.  But  not  now  dare  I  longer  discourse  of  this,  waiting  for  a 
loftier  mood,  and  a  nobler  subject,  warned  from  within  and  from 
without,  that  it  is  profanation  to  speak  of  these  mysteries  toig 
ftt/dk  ipaptaadalatPf  &g  xaXdy  16  tr^g  diMutoaiPijg  xal  awp^aiviig 
nffdaomoPf  ual  6ta  lantqog  Ste  ioiog  Stat  naldt,  T6  y^Q  ^Qibf  nqbg 
lb  6fgAfMBP0v  avyyavig  ital  tftolov  notrjadfi$ror  dil  ini^dHetr  t^  diq, 
06  ydiq  (kp  ndnoia  tldap  dqtdalfibg  ^UoPf  ^lioetdiig  fn)  yeyBvijfiivog' 
o^k  t6  xalbp  Up  td^i  yfvx^i,  fi^  KoXii  yapofiipij^ — **  to  those  to  whose 
imagination  it  has  never  been  presented,  how  beautiful  is  the 
countenance  of  justice  and  wisdom ;  and  that  neither  the  morn- 
ing nor  the  evening  star  are  so  fair.  For  in  order  to  direct  the 
view  aright,  it  behooves  that  the  beholder  should  have  made  him- 
self congenerous  and  similar  to  the  object  beheld.  Never  could 
the  eye  have  beheld  the  sun,  had  not  its  own  essence  been  soli- 
form,"  (i.  e.  pre-configured  to  light  by  a  similarity  of  essence 
toith  that  of  light)  "  neither  can  a  soul  not  beautiful  attain  to 
an  intuition  of  beauty." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

op  THE  NECESSARY  CONSEQUENCES  OP  THE  HARTLEUN  THEOBT 
—OP  THE  ORIGINAL  MISTAKE  OR  EQUIVOCATION  WHICH  PRO- 
CURED  ITS  ADMISSION MEMORIA   TECHNICA. 

We  wUl  pass  by  the  utter  incompatibility  of  such  a  law — if 
^w  it  miy  be  called,  which  would  itself  be  the  slave  of  chances 
""^with  even  that  appearance  of  rationality  forced  upon  us  by  the 
outward  phanamena  of  human  conduct,  abstracted  from  our  own 

•  IPloiinta.    Bon.  I.  Lih  vi.  as.  4  and  9.— Ed.^ 
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oonBciousiicM.  We  will  agree  to  forget  this  for  the  moment,  m 
order  to  fix  oiir  attention  on  that  euboTcliTiatiun  of  Anal  to  effi- 
cient COUECE  in  the  human  beinir,  which  flows  of  necessity  from 
the  aEsumpIion,  that  the  will  and,  with  the  will,  all  acts  of 
thought  and  attention  are  parts  and  products  of  this  blind  me- 
chaniBm,  instead  of  being  dielinct  powers,  the  fimction  of  which  < 
it  is  to  control,  determine,  and  modify  the  phanlasmal  chaos  of  r- 
asBociation.  The  eouI  becomes  a  mere  ^is  logicutn:  for.  as  a  { 
real  separable  being,  it  would  he  more  worthless  and  ludicrous  j 
than  the  Grimalkins  in  the  cat- harpsichord,  described  in  the  , 
Spectator.  For  thcee  did  form  a  part  of  the  profess  ;  but,  in 
Hartley's  scheme,  the  soul  is  present  only  to  be  pinched  or 
stroked,  wliilc  the  very  squeals  or  purring  are  produced  by  an 
agency  wholly  independent  and  alien.  It  involves  all  the  diiE- 
culties,  all  the  incomprehensibility  (if  it  be  not  indeed,  ib;  tuotys 
Banit,  the  absurdity),  of  intercommunion  between  sub»tances 
that  have  no  one  property  in  common,  without  any  of  the  conve- 
nient consequences  that  bribed  the  judgment  to  the  admission  of 
the  DuaUstic  hypothesis.  Accordingly,  this  caput  mortuvm  of 
the  Hartleian  process  has  been  rejected  by  his  followers,  and  the 
consciousness  considered  as  a  result,  as  a  tune,  the  common  pro- 
duct of  the  breeze  and  the  harp:  though  this  again  is  the  mere 
remolion  of  one  absurdity  to  moke  way  for  another,  eijuaUy  pre- 
posterous. For  what  is  harmony  but  a  mode  of  relation,  the  vei^ 
aae  of  which  is  percipi  ? — an  ens  ratiojiale,  which  pre-supposen 
the  power,  that  by  perceiving  creates  it  ?  The  razor's  edge  be- 
comes a.  saw  to  the  armed  vision  ;  and  the  dehcious  melodies  of 
Turcell  or  Cimarosa  might  be  disjointed  stammerings  to  a  hearer, 
whose  partition  of  time  should  be  a  thousand  times  subtler  than 
ours,  But  this  obstacle  too  let  us  imagine  ourselves  to  have  sur- 
mounled.  and  "  at  one  hound  high  overleap  all  bound."  Yet  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis  the  disquisition,  to  which  I  ain  at  pres- 
ent soliciting  the  reader's  attention,  may  be  as  truly  said  to  be 
written  by  St.  Paul's  church,  as  by  me  :  for  it  is  the  mere  mobon 
of  my  mueclfs  and  nerves ;  and  thuso  again  are  set  in  motion 
from  external  causes  equally  passive,  which  external  cdiibm  stand 
themselves  in  interdependent  connection  with  every  thing  that 
exists  or  has  esiated.  Thus  the  whole  universe  co-operates  to 
produce  the  minutest  stroke  of  every  letter,  save  only  that  I  a^  j 
H^  and  I  olot\e.   have  nothing  to  iVo  ■with,  it,  but  i 
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etuseleM  and  eflectlefls  beholding  of  it  when  it  is  done.  Yet 
scarcely  can  it  be  called  a  beholding  :  for  it  is  neither  an  act  nor 
in  effect ;  but  an  impossible  creation  of  a  something-nothing  out 
of  its  very  contrary  !  It  is  the  mere  quicksilver  plating  behind 
a  looking-glass  ;  and  in  this  alone  consists  the  poor  worthless  I ! 
The  sum  total  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  intercourse,  dissolved 
into  its  elements,  is  reduced  to  extension,  motion,  degrees  of  ve- 
locity, and  those  diminished  copies  of  configurative  motion,  which 
ibnn  what  we  call  notions,  and  notions  of  notions.  Of  such  phi- 
losophy well  might  Butler  say — 

Tlie  metaphysic's  but  a  puppet  motion 

Iluit  goes  with  screws,  the  uotiou  of  a  notioo ; 

Hie  copy  of  a  copy  and  lame  draught 

TTmiaturally  taken  from  a  thought : 

That  counterfeits  all  pantomimic  tricks. 

And  turns  the  eyes,  like  an  old  crucifix ; 

That  counterchanges  whatsoe'er  it  calls 

By  another  name,  and  makes  it  true  or  false ; 

Turns  truth  to  falsehood,  falsehood  into  truth, 

By  virtue  of  the  Babylonian's  tooth.* 

The  inventor  of  the  watch,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  did  not  in 
n^ality  invent  it ;  he  only  looked  on,  while  the  blind  causes,  tho 
only  true  artist,  were  unfolding  themselves.  So  must  it  have 
Wn  too  with  my  friend  Allston,  when  he  sketched  his  picture 
of  the  dead  man  revived  by  the  bones  of  the  prophet  Elijah.^ 

*  [Miscellaneous  Thoughts. — Ed] 

t  [This  expression  of  regard  for  the  great  painter  of  America  may  well 
justify  the  publication  of  the  following  beautiful  sonnet,  wliich  Mi*.  All* 
"^  a  master  of  either  pencil,  did  the  Editor  the  honor  to  send  to  him : 

SONNET 

Olf   THE   LATE  SAMUEL  TAYLOR   COLERIDGE. 

And  thou  art  gone — most  lov'd,  most  honor'd  Friend  I 
No— never  more  thy  gentle  voice  shall  blend 
With  air  of  earth  its  pure,  ideal  tones, — 
Binding  in  one,  as  with  harmonious  zones, 
The  heart  and  intellect.    And  I  no  more 
Shall  with  Thee  gaze  on  that  unfathom'd  deep. 
The  human  soul ; — as  when,  pueh'd  off  the  shore, 
Thy  mystic  bark  would  thro'  the  darkness  Byree|^ 
Itself  the  while  bo  bright  I    For  oft  we  seemed 
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80  xniiBt  it  have  been  with  Mr.  Southey  and  Loid  Byron,  when 
the  one  fancied  himself  compoedng  his  Roderick,  and  the  other 
his  Childe  Harold.  The  same  must  hold  good  of  all  systems 
of  philosophy  ;  of  all  arts,  governments,  wars  by  sea  and  by 
land  ;  in  short,  of  all  things  that  ever  have  been  or  that  ever 
will  bo  produced.  For,  according  to  this  system,  it  is  not  the 
aficctions  and  passions  that  are  at  work  in  as  far  as  they  are 
sensations  or  thoughts.  We  only  fancy,  that  we  act  from  rational 
resolves,  or  prudent  motives,  or  from  impulses  of  anger,  love,  or 
gcncroBity.  In  all  these  cases  the  real  agent  is  a  something- 
ftothing-everythtngy  which  does  all  of  which  we  know,  and  knows 
nothing  of  all  that  itself  does. 

The  existence  of  an  infinite  spirit,  of  an  intelligent  and  holy 
will,  must,  on  this  system,  be  mere  articulated  motions  of  the  air. 
For  as  the  function  of  the  human  understanding  is  no  other  than 
merely  to  appear  to  itself  to  combine  and  to  apply  the  ph^tnom- 
ena  of  the  association  ;  and  as  these  derive  all  their  reality  from 
the  primary  sensations  ;  and  the  sensations  again  all  their  reality 
from  the  impressions  ab  extra  ;  a  God  not  visible,  audible,  or  tangi- 
ble, can  exist  only  in  the  sounds  and  letters  that  form  his  name  and 
tl tributes.  If  in  ourseh'es  there  be  no  such  faculties  as  those  of 
\he  ^ill,  and  the  scientific  reason,  we  must  either  have  an  innate 
idea  of  them,  which  would  overthrow  the  whole  system  ;  or  we 
tan  have  no  idea  at  all.  The  process,  by  which  Hume  degraded 
the  notion  of  cause  and  etiect  iuto  a  blind  product  of  delusion 
and  habit,  into  the  mere  sensation  of  proceeding  life  {nisus  tiinlis) 
as^iviatod  with  the  images  of  the  memory  ;*  this  same  process 
must  be  repeated  to  the  equal  degradation  of  every  fundamental 
idea  in  ethics  or  tlieoloev. 

Far.  very  far  am  I  from  burthening  with  the  odium  of  these 
consequences  the  moral  characters  of  those  who  first  ibrmed,  or 
have  since  adopted  the  system  !  It  is  most  noticeable  of  the 
excellent  and  pious  Hartley,  that,  in  the  (uxk^^  of  the  existraioe 

A*  *«  jkWK'  (tarl<«»  Mtt — all  Aa'k  aK>T^, 

All  lUrk  WV>w — v^ts  ontrar^  «s  we  iii\>ve. 

To  pk"i2^  up  light  ihat  OT^  iNxuDi)  US  stTeaio'dL 

Utti  W  who  moani»  i»  tto«  »»  *>f»*  Wr<4t 

lY  all  li«  V>T'd  J— Tliy  liTiiur  Tnath»  are  kit 
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and  attributes  of  (rod,  with  which  his  seoond  volume  commences, 
he  makes  no  reference  to  the  principle  or  results  of  the  first. 
Nay,  he  assumes,  as  his  foundations,  ideas  which,  if  we  embrace 
the  doctrines  of  his  first  volume,  can  exist  nowhere  but  in  the 
vibrations  of  the  ethereal  medium  common  to  the  nerves  and 
to  the  atmosphere.  Indeed  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  is, 
with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions,  independent  of  his  peculiar 
B3rBtem.  So  true  is  it,  that  the  faith,  which  saves  and  sanctifies, 
is  a  collective  energy,  a  total  act  of  the  whole  moral  being  ;  that 
its  living  sensorium  is  in  the  heart ;  and  that  no  errors  of  the 
understanding  can  be  morally  arraigned  unless  they  have  pro- 
ceeded fix>m  the  heart.  But  whether  they  be  such,  no  man  can 
be  certain  in  the  case  of  another,  scarcely  perhaps  even  in  his 
own.  Hence  it  follows  by  inevitable  consequence,  that  man  may 
perchance  determine  what  is  a  heresy  ;  but  God  only  can  know 
who  is  a  heretic.  It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow 
that  opinions  fundamentally  false  are  harmless.  A  hundred 
causes  may  co-exist  to  form  one  complex  antidote.  Yet  the  sting 
of  the  adder  remains  venomous,  though  there  are  many  who  have 
taken  up  the  evil  thing,  and  it  liurted  them  not.  Some  indeed 
there  seem  to  have  been,  in  an  unfortunate  neighbor  nation  at 
Least,  who  have  embraced  this  system  with  a  full  view  of  all  i^ 
moral  and  religious  consequences  ;  some — 

• 

"who  deem  themselves  most  free, 


^ 


When  they  within  this  gross  and  visible  sphere 
Chain  down  the  winged  thought,  scoffing  ascent, 
Proud  in  their  meanness ;  and  themselves  they  cheat 
With  noisy  emptiness  of  learned  phrase, 
Their  subtle  fluids,  impacts,  esscuces. 
Self- working  tools,  uncaus'd  effects,  and  all 
lliose  blind  omniscients,  those  ahnighty  shives, 
Untenanting  creation  of  its  God  I* 

^^ch  men  need  discipline,  not  argument ;  they  must  be  made 

°^^^Qt  men,  before  they  can  become  wiser, 
^^e  attention  will  be  more  profitably  employed  in  attempting 
discover  and  expose  the  paralogisms,  by  the  magic  of  which 

"^^^  a  faith  could  find  admission  into  minds  framed  for  a  nobler 

[^.    These,  it  appears  to  me,  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  so- 
'^  ^^^  as  their  common  genus  ;  the  mistaking  the  conditions  of 

•  [DestJDj  ofNatioDB.    Poet  Works,  VII.  p.  ES.— Ed,\ 
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ft  thin^  for  its  causes  and  esM'ni^e  ,  and  tho  process,  by  which  we 
f  MTive  at  ihe  knowledge  of  a  faculty,  for  the  faculty  itself.  The 
f-MiX  1  breathe  is  the  condition  of  my  life,  not  its  cause.  We  could 
r  hare  learnitd  that  wc  had  eyes  but  by  the  procew  ofBeeing ; 
it  having  seen,  we  know  that  the  eyes  must  have  pre-enstod  in 
order  to  render  the  process  of  sight  possible.  Lot  us  crosa-exeun- 
ine  Hartley's  scheme  under  the  guidance  of  this  distinotiaii ;  and 
we  shall  discover  that  coiilemporaneity  (Leibnitz's  Lez  Con- 
tinui*)  is  the  limit  and  condition  of  the  laws  of  mind,  itself 
being  rather  a  law  of  matter,  at  least  of  pheenomerta  considered 
as  material  At  tho  utmost,  it  is  to  thought  the  same,  as  the  law 
of  gravitation  in  to  locomotion.  In  every  voluntarj-  morentent 
we  first  counteract  gravitation,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  it. 
It  must  exist,  that  there  may  be  a  something  to  be  counteracted, 
and  which,  by  its  re-action,  may  aid  the  force  that  is  exerted  to 
resist  it.  Let  us  consider  what  we  do  when  we  leap.  Wa  firet 
resist  the  gravitating  power  by  an  act  purely  voluntary,  and  then 
by  another  act,  voluntary  in  part,  we  yield  \o  it  in  order  to  light 
(in  the  sjwt,  which  we  had  previously  proposed  to  ourselves. 
Now  let  a  man  watch  his  mind  while  iie  is  composing  ;  or,  to 
take  a  still  more  common  case,  while  he  is  trying  to  recollect  a 
name  ;  and  he  will  find  the  process  completely  analogous.  Uo«t 
of  my  readers  will  have  obeer\-ed  a  small  water-Insect  on  ihesur- 
laco  of  rivulets,  which  throws  a  clnquo-spotted  shadow  fringed 
with  prismatic  colors  on  the  sunny  bottom  of  the  brook  ;  and 
will  have  noticed,  how  the  little  animal  wins  its  way  up  against 
the  stream  by  alternative  pulses  of  active  and  passive  motion, 
now  reaisting  the  current,  and  now  yielding  to  it  in  order  to 
gather  strength  and  a  momentary /iii/cr Mm  for  a  further  propul- 

*  [This  principle  uf  b  confinuum,  eettt  6tlle  hi  dt  la  cunlinuili.  u  Leib- 

QiLE  calls  it  ta  bis  HtuIj  ttylv,  wliioli  is  creii  gny  fur  Umt  of  a  deep  phika- 

npher,  inttnt  oa  itiicoveriag  tlie  composittoa  o(  tLe  Universe,  wa&  iotrv- 

iliionl  bj  IiIdi  sui]  Grit  anuiiuDCed,  us  he  mentions  liimaelf,  in  tlia  Xouwella 

krf>  la  JUpubli^ne  dit  Itltrei  J«  Mr.  Baj/le,  which  forniB  ArL  ixiv.  of  Erd- 

I'l  edition  of  bis  worliB,  under  the  title  of  Erlrait  if  me  Ltttr*  &  Mr. 

',  im.  HedvcHs  upon  this  law  Inmiiajof  his  philosophiiNl  vritingi. 
"C'cst  une  de  mes  gFoudes  DrnxJiDes,"  uii;«  be,  "ct  desplus  vci'iG6e*,qa«f' 
»iiinrt  nifailjamaa  d/»  tautL'  (Xatura  nan  agil  tidlaliin.)  "  J'appallM* 
cell  Is  loi  dc  ta  oontinuiti,  Ju-,  el  I'uMge  de  cctlc  loii  eat  Ir^  ocosiiltraUa 
"   »l»n/tlqaer    J/oimtMg  SttaU.    AtanI  prapot,  p.l9S,  tj 
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BUiR.  This  is  no  unapt  emblem  of  the  mind'g  self-expenence  in 
the  «ct  of  ihinkidg.  Theie  are  evidently-  two  powers  at  worn, 
which  relatively  to  each  other  are  active  and  passive  ;  and  this  is 
□ot  pcesibla  without  an  inlcrmediate  faculty,  which  is  at  once  both 
active  and  posaive.*  In  philosophical  language,  we  must  denonu-  ^ut 
wale  this  intermediate  faculty  in  all  its  degrees  and  de  terminal  ions,  ;^js 
the  iMAOiNATioN.t  But,  in  cntnmou  lauguaiie,  and  especially  on 
the  eabject  of  poetry,  we  appropriate  the  name  to  a  superior  de- 
gree of  the  faculty,  joined  to  a  superior  voluntary  control  over  it. 
Coulemporsneity,  then,  being  the  common  condition  of  all  the 
lawE  of  Buociation,  and  a  component  element  in  the  materia 
subjecta,  the  parts  of  which  are  to  be  aEsoeialed,  must  needs  be 
co-prMent  with  all.  ^Nothing,  thcrefurt^.  can  be  more  easy  than 
topassoifon  an  incautious  mind  this  constant  companion  of  each, 
lor  the  efsential  substauce  of  all.  But  it'  we  appeal  lo  our  own 
concciousnoae,  we  shall  find  that  even  time  itself,  as  the  cause  uf 
a  particular  act  of  association,  ia  distinct  from  contemporaneity, 
HA  the  condition  of  all  association.  Seeing  a  mackerel,  it  may 
bap|K!n,  that  I  immediately  think  of  gooseberries,  because  I  at  the 
same  time  ate  mackerel  with  gooseberries  as  the  sauce.  The  first 
lyilable  of  the  latter  word,  being  that  which  had  co-existed  with 
the  image  of  the  bird  so  called,  I  may  then  think  of  a  goose.  In 
the  aexX  rooinent  the  image  of  a  swan  may  arise  before  me. 
though  I  had  never  eeen  the  two  birds  together.  In  the  first  two 
instances.  I  am  conscious  that  their  co-existence  in  time  was  the 
rircumetance,  that  enabled  me  to  recollect  them ;  and  e-qually 
consciouB  am  I  that  the  latter  was  recalled  to  mo  by  the  joint 
operation  of  likeness  and  conlrost.  So  it  is  with  cause  and  efiect ; 
m  too  with  order.  So  I  am  able  to  distinguish  whether  it  was 
proxintity  in  time,  or  aoutlnulty  in  space,  that  occasioned  me  to 
recall  B.  on  the  mention  of  A.     They  can  nut  be  indeed  scpara- 

*  [BduUing  doMrib«s  ui  sclivity  and  paseirit;  which  rociprucally  pre- 
WppMg.  or  am  aondiliimed  throogh,  one  anotfaer.  But  lie  ii  vndeBTDrlDg 
toakra  th*  prohlera  hnw  the  I  behold*  itself  si  perceptive.  TVaiuw.  Id, 
p,lU,  tjpanin.— S,C.] 

f  [Utasa  thai  defiaea  the  Imngiiuition  nl  p.  S ;  "  But  all  repreacatatiaoi 
nd  modlfitatioiu  uf  Ihe  senW  (receptivity  of  impreMianf),  "  wbieli  are 
not  t*aOj  in  it.  Ml  far  aa  it  is  oif-pted  by  an  obJMt,  mutt  be  produced 
tbvn^  an  aetiva  bnulty  of  the  snme,  vbiiJi  is  distiaguialied  from  tlia 
^MdaavkBoyM  ikaLmginatiati  in  ibe  wideil  taoac.    I'taiolk^- 
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ted  from  eontemponuieity ;  ior  that  wcmld  be  to  leparate  them 
firom  the  mind  itself.  The  act  of  conscionsneeB  is  indeed  identical 
with  time  oonmdered  in  its  essence.  I  mean  time  per  se,  as  con- 
tra-dlstingnished  from  oar  notion  of  time ;  for  this  is  always 
.  blended  with  the  idea  of  space,  which,  as  the  opposite  of  time,  is 
thereibre  its  measure.*'  Nevertheless  the  accident  of  seeing  twc 
objects  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  accident  of  seeing  them  in 
the  same  place  are  two  distinct  or  distinguishable  causes :  and 
the  true  practical  general  law  of  association  is  this ;  that  what- 
ever makes  certain  parts  of  a  total  impression  more  vivid  or  dis- 
tinct than  the  rest,  will  determine  the  mind  to  recall  these  in  pref- 
erence to  others  equally  linked  together  by  the  common  condition 
of  contemporaneity,  or  (what  I  deem  a  more  appropriate  and 
philosophical  term)  of  continuity.  But  the  will  itself  by  confin- 
ing and  intensifyingf  the  attention  may  arbitrarily  give  vividness 
or  distinctness  to  any  object  whatsoever ;  and  from  hence  we 
may  deduce  the  uselessness,  if  not  the  absurdity,  of  certain  recent 
schemes  which  promise  an  artificial  memory,  but  which  in  reality 
can  only  produce  a  confusion  and  debasement  of  the  fancy. 
Sound  logic,  as  the  habitual  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
species,  and  of  the  species  to  the  genus  ;  philosophical  knowledge 
of  facts  under  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect ;  a  cheedul  and 
communicative  temper  disposing  us  to  notice  the  similarities  and 
contrasts  of  things,  that  we  may  be  able  to  illustrate  the  one  by 
the  other  ;  a  quiet  conscience  ;  a  condition  firee  from  anxieties ; 
sound  health,  and  above  all  (as  far  as  relates  to  passive  remem- 
brance) a  healthy  digestion ;  these  are  the  best,  these  are  the 
only  Arts  of  Memory. 

*  [Schelling  teaches  that  the  most  original  measure  of  "Hme  is  Space,  of 
Space  Time ;  and  that  both  are  opposed  to  each  other  for  this  reason  that 
they  mutually  limit  one  another.  Transsc  Id.  Tubingen,  1800,  pp.  216-17. 
See  also  /</r»w,  326-6.— S.  C] 

f  I  am  aware,  that  this  word  occurs  neither  in  Johnson's  DictioDary  nor 
in  any  classical  writer.  But  the  word,  to  intend,  which  Newton  and  others 
before  him  employ  in  this  sense,  is  now  so  completely  appropriated  to 
another  meaning,  that  I  could  not  use  it  without  ambiguity :  while  to  para- 
phrase the  sense,  as  by  render  intetise,  would  often  break  up  the  sentenoe 
and  destroy  that  harmony  of  the  position  of  the  words  with  the  iogieal 
poaition  of  the  thoughts,  which  is  a  beauty  in  all  compoaition,  and  more 
especially  desirable  in  a  close  philosophical  investigation.  I  hava  tbersforc 
Juuuwded  the  word  intenHfy ;  though,  I  confess,  it  sounds  onoonth  to  my 
awD  cur. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   8TSTEM   OF  DUALISM    INTRODUCED  BT  DES   CARTES — REFINEO 
FIRST   BT    SPINOZA    AND    AFTERWARDS    BT    LEIBNITZ    INTO    THE 

DOCTRINE  OF  HARMONIA   PRjESTABILITA HTLOZOISM — ^MATERIAL* 

ISM ^NONE    OF   THESE    STSTEMS,    OR    ANT    POSSIBLE   THEORT  OF 

ASSOCIATION,    SUPPLIES    OR    SUPERSEDES   A   THEORT  OF   PERCEP* 
TION,    OR   EXPLAINS   THE   FORMATION   OF   THE   ASSOCIABLE. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  Des  Cartes  was  the  first  philoso- 
pher, who  introduced  the  abeolute  and  essential  heterogeneity  of 
the  soul  as  intelligence,  and  the  body  as  matter.*  The  assump- 
tion, and  the  form  of  speaking  have  remained,  though  the  denial 
of  all  other  properties  to  matter  but  that  of  extension,  on  which 
denial  the  whole  system  of  Dualism  is  grounded,  has  been  long 
exploded.  For  since  impenetrability  is  intelligible  only  as  a  mode 
of  resistance  ;  its  admission  places  the  essence  of  matter  in  an  act 
or  power,  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  spirit  ;t  and  body 
and  spirit  are  therefore  no  longer  absolutely  heterogeneous,  but 
may  without  any  absurdity  be  supposed  to  be  different  modes,  or 
degrees  in  perfection,  of  a  common  substratum.  To  this  possi- 
bility, however,  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  advert.  The  soul  was 
a  thinking  substance,  and  body  a  sjiace-JUllng  substance.  Yet 
the  apparent  action  of  each  on  the  other  pressed  heavy  on  the 
philosopher  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  no  less  heavily  on  the  other 

♦  [Prineipia  PhUotaphiity  P.  i.  §§  62-3,  63-4.— S.  C] 
f  [Compare  with  SchelUng's  Abhandlungen  zur  Hrlduterung  des  Ideal 
igmuM  der  WtMentehafitfefire — Phllosophigcbo  Schriften.  Laodshut,  1809. 
(See  note  infra.)  Compare  also  -with  -what  Leibnitz  lays  down  on  this  point 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  paper  De  Prima  Philosophice  Emendatione — 
wbieh  forms  Art  zxxiv.  of  Erdmaon's  edition  of  his  works,  Berol.  1840,  and 
with  the  Nouveaux  Ettais  (liv.  it  c.  zzi.  §  2,  Erdmami,  p.  260),  where  he 
lays  that  matter  has  not  only  mobility,  which  is  the  receptivity  or  capacity 
of  movement,  bat  also  resistance,  which  comprehends  impenetrability  aiid 

iNtfTiM.— a  CI 
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luuid  preflsed  the  eTideat  tinth,  that  the  law  of  eaanlity  holdt 
only  between  homogeneous  things,  that  is,  things  haying  aome 
commcMi  property  ;  and  can  not  extend  from  one  world  into 
another,  its  contrary.*  A  close  analyas  evinced  it  to  be  no  less 
absurd  than  the  question  whether  a  man's  afiection  for  his  wife 
lay  North-east,  or  South-west  of  the  love  he  bore  towards  his 
ehild.  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  a  pre-estaUidied  harmony  ;t  which 
hd  certainly  borrowed  from  Spinoza,  who  had  himself  taken  the 
hint  finom  Des  Cartes's  animal  machines4  was  in  its  common  in- 

*  [SyaUm  des  tranucendeni^en  Idealimmu*^  pp  lld-113L  S«e  the  next 
note  bat  twa— S.  C] 

f  [This  theory  Leibnitx  iinfi>ids  in  his  Sj/tieime  memweam  ie  /«  nmtmn  et  de 
la  commttnieatiam  det  nib$tmKt*,  1695.  Opp  cd.  Erdmaim,  pi  124,  in  his 
EelairciMomenM  dtt  no%nttmtt  nt^itme^  L  XL  and  ILL  Ibid  ppi  181-S,  4. 
Eipiiqme  amx  ReJltxioM  de  Ba^e,  ^  1702.  Ibtd  18S.  He  speaks  of  it 
also  in  his  Jfonadoioffie,  1714,  ibid  702,  and  many  of  his  other  writings. 
Gottfried  Wilhelm  Leibnitz  was  bom  at  Leipiig,  Jane  21,  1746,  died  Not. 
14,  1716.  This  great  man,  whose  inteUectnal  powers  and  attainments  were 
so  various  and  considerable  that  he  has  been  ranked  among  the  imiTeraal 
geniuses  of  the  world,  appears  to  hare  been  the  principal  fiounder  of  that 
modem  school  of  philosophy  which  succeeded  to  the  scholastic  He  seems 
to  have  united  the  profundity  of  a  German  in  the  matter  of  his  disquisitions, 
with  e4>methiDg  of  the  Frenchman's  polish  and  lightness  of  touch  in  the 
manoer  of  them ;  which  may  be  accounted  for,  in  some  measure,  by  his 
Teutonic  birth  on  the  one  hand  and  his  use  of  the  Frendi  language  on  the 
other.— S.  C] 

t  [SpecimiHa  PhUotophia: — Diss,  de  Meth.  §  t.  pp  80-3,  edit  1664.  Des 
Cartes  thought  it  a  pious  opinion  to  hold  that  brute  creatures  are  mere 
automata,  set  in  motion  by  auimal  spirits  acting  on  the  nerves  and  muscles 
—because  such  a  view  widens  the  interval  betwixt  man  and  the  beoMU  that 
perish.  Wesley  thought  it  a  pious  opinion  to  suppose  that  they  have  souls 
capable  of  salvation.  Leibnitx  comments  upon  the  Cartesian  notion  on  this 
subject,  in  his  essay  De  Anima  Brutontm,  wherein  he  distinguishes  ad- 
mirably between  the  iatelligence  of  brutes  and  the  reasonable  souls  of  men 
(§  14.  Opp.  ed.  Erdmann,  pp.  464-5.)  Mr.  Coleridge  remarks  upon  Wealey^i 
opinion  in  a  note  printed  in  the  new  edition  of  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley, 
chap.  zx.  Des  Cartes  compares  the  souls  or  quasi-souls  of  brutes  to  a  well- 
made  watch,  arguing  from  the  uniformity,  certainty,  and  limitedness  of 
their  actions,  that  nature  acts  in  them  according  to  the  disposition  of  their 
organs.  Leibnitz^in  his  TVoUieme  Eclairciuement^  and  elsewhere)— com- 
pares the  body  and  soul  of  num  to  two  well-made  watdies,  whidi  perfectly 
agree  with  one  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  latter,  while  he  was  re- 
futing his  predecessor's  opinion  as  a  whole,  may  have  borrowed  something 
trom  it  The  likeness  to  Spinoza's  doctrine  is  more  recondite,  bat  may  bs 
^  Pari  11  of  the  Ethics,  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  mind— 8b  0.T 
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lATpreUttion  too  strange  to  survive  tbe  inventor — too  Tcpugnant 
to  our  corpmon  sense  ;  which  is  not  juieed  entitled  to  a  jnJiciul 
voice  in  the  pouiis  of  scicntitic  philosophy  ;  but  whoRe  whispf^ra 
Ktill  exert  a  strong  secret  influence.  Bven  Woir,  the  admirer 
anrl  iniifitrious  gystcmatizer  of  the  Leibnitziaa  doctrine.  coiiteniB 
hiiruult'  with  defending  the  poB^ibihty  of  the  idea,  but  does  not 
adopt  it  as  a  part  of  the  ediiice. 

The  hypothesis  of  Hylozoism,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  death  ol 
>II  rational  ph^iology,  and  indeed  of  all  physical  science  ;  foi 
that  requires  a  limitation  of  terms,  and  can  not  ronstst  with  tbe 
arbitrary  power  of  multiplying  attributes  by  occult  qualili 


I  diiFiculty  can 
I  acquire  a  clearer  notion 
o  a  million  of  souls,  and 
jul  of  its  own.  Far  more 
ice  for  all,  and  then  let  it 


Braides,  it  answers  no  purpose;  mile 

he  solved  by  multiplying  it,  or  we  cai 

of  our  soul  by  bein^  tuld  that  we  ha< 

that  every  atom  of  our  bodies  has  a  e 

prudent  is  it  to  admit  the  difl^culty  o 

lie  at  rest.     There  is  a  sediment  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  the 

vessel,  but  all  the  water  above  it  is  clear  and  transparent.     The 

Hylozoist  only  shakes  it  up,  and  renders  the  whole  turbid. 

But  it  is  not  either  the  nature  of  man,  or  the  duty  of  the  phi 
InHipher  to  despair  concerning  any  important  problem  until,  as  in 
the  squaring  of  the  circle,  the  impossibility  of  a  solution  has  been 
drmonstralecl.  How  the  eae  assumed  as  originally  distiiift 
from  the  setif.  can  ever  unite  itself  with  it;*  haw  being  can 

•  [A  paamge  In  the  TrnnsM.  14  pp.  tl2-is-l*.  ainliuns  nuuiy  thouglit* 
brought  Torwu-d  b;  Mr.  Culdridge  in  lliii  and  tlie  threK  fultuwiog  page*.  A 
IruuUUoi]  of  it  U  Eubjoiaed.  with  the  borrmved  pafsogcs  niarl!«l  in  iCaliu. 
llie  hut  seDtCDCc  is  bnrroved  in  chapter  ix.  of  B,  L. 

"Tbe  act,  through  which  the  I  limits  iuclC  is  iiu  other  than  that  of  tbe 
«eir*o(>nBGitiiuiiiEis,  M  which,  as  the  explaualiou-grounil  of  all  Liiiiit«diieM 
[Btfranltttrjtnt)  we  come  to  a  stand,  and  for  this  reasuo,  that  how  any  affa:- 
tiini  Irota  vithout  am  traniforni  itself  into  a  represeDtiog  or  knowing  ia 
abaoliitcly  iuumoeiTable.  ^ufiposiDg  evEn  that  an  objitct  oould  work  upon 
tbe  I,  M  on  an  vbject,  ctill  sdcIi  bu  oflection  could  only  bring  forth  some- 
thing hotnogeoeouii,  that  ii  only  an  objoi.'tiTe  determioateueas  (£e•(lmmt«^yH) 
■ner  again.  Thus  how  ou  original  Bting  out  voavert  itself  into  n  Knotting 
would  only  be  coaraTable  in  case  It  ooidd  be  shown  that  even  Represeatatiou 
iuett  {die  VoTttellvng  Melbul)  ia  ■  kind  uf  Being ;  n-hich  is  indeed  the  eapla- 
aaliuD  uf  Hateriolilm,  a  lylnil  that  leoulil  bt  a  boon  totir  phiUttOfiher,  if  it 
ttMg  -perforwd  vhat  it  jiramtta.  Bui  Matfriatitm,  tuch  cur  it  Aim  hUhtrla 
'    tehoUg  wnintelligibU  ;  malt's  it  inttUigible,  nnb  it  I'l  ne  longer  diilid- 
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' ■'  i'^'^"  '    :.•..■;■/.*■  ;;.^ .- , . v  r.  1  'jt r : — ..r.>  t. -rks  <Nvtrarr  to  thi 

'■'..'*. J,../  •     ' /.  . .  i ♦.  ; ,  r.o  1^ . -a*: r  •. ? jk*:  r r :  : •  r;*  is:.- it*^lf.    Cmly  a  pov«r 

»^nI  ,..  ..„  „.,„  .'^.if  i,.;,;£«.,  to  i».>If  an  Ir,-xar.L  Th^Jtrt  to  matter  bfhnat 
Mtti'tt'l  I;  J  n„  ii|,r.>-Miii/j/  UiriL' JK-li..M*aa  inner  world.  Thi*  if 
«'««iU*  *  **i  |,l.  MiMMijjl,  hiiB^aivity  which  gives  to  itself  its  own  tpbern 
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llie  propertioH  of  ibe  nialerial  uiiiveree.*  Let  any  reHecling 
mind  make  the  iMipertmcnl  of  cxplaiiuiif^  lo  itself  the  evideocoof 
our  eensunne  intiiitioiiR,  Iroin  the  hypathcdis  that  in  any  given 
)>erccptian  thi>re  i»  a  Domethin^  which  htis  been  coinmunica.led 
tn  it  by  an  impact,  or  an  ImprcHiton  ab  extra.     In  the  first  place, 

nr.  ill  ot)icr  Korda.  returna  iatti  itaelt  But  no  nvtivity  g««  lauk  iutn  ilulf^ 
vhich  diwt  nut.  on  tliis  rurj  sconuot  amt  nt  tlie  bbiiip  timr.  also  f^i  outwd 
TLcre  a  no  apbere  without  liniitatioQ,  but  just  ru  little  a  there  limitation 
villkHit  *pncc,  «hidi  is  limited.' 

8ec  ftltu  Schdllinft'B  /rfwn  n  nnM-  Philotopkii  der  Nalur.  lutrod  Stl 
siit.  LwKbliut,  IHOS,  p.  32.— S.  C] 

■  [Fur  gr«t  pKrt  of  the  rvnuiiiidcr  at  thi»  panucraph  «co  St^kulling'i 
Travut.  Id.  pp.  149-60.    Compnre  nbo  wilb  liken.  Introd  p,  32. 

Sohvlling  cnuclmtm  the  rurmer  pacBuga  in  the  Traiate.  Id,  m  fulloirs: 
TruuL  "  The  inoet  wnristenl  proeeeiliug  of  Dogmntism" — (that  is,  tb«  oU 
awUmd  of  dctarmiiiiiig  upon  aupersoruible  objet.!!  witlxnit  ■  proviiim  in- 
qiurjr  into  Iha  Duture  and  eonpe  of  the  lacultira  bj  which  Iho  inquiry  it  to 
Im  carried  on. — without  "a  prc-iuquiaition  inw  th«  mind")— "ii  to  Ibitb 
rMOUTM)  to  the  myMcrioiiB  fur  the  origin  of  reprCBentjitioQB  cif  external 
ihii^t.  and  to  spdilc  thereof  a*  of  it  revelation,  wbich  rrnHers  all  further 
e^lanatiim  impumible ;  or  to  nutke  the  inooneei  Table  ori^nntion  ofn  thiio; 
•0  diaeiimliir  iu  hind,  as  tl.e  reprpsentution  Ironi  the  itnpilie  i>f  an  outward 
oljert.  winreiyabls  through  a  power,  to  which,  na  to  tho  Deity  (the  only 
inuncdiate  vtject  of  onr  knuwled^o,  ncoording  to  that  syatem),  eTen  the 
hupuseible  !■  poniblc." 

Uchi'Uiug  seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  Buch  ilmrtrino  as  that  wbirh  la 
dm*  etatcd  by  FrofoiBor  Hlewnrl :  "  It  is  now,  I  think,  pretty  generatly  art- 
knawletlged  by  phjBinlogiBte,  that  the  influeace  of  the  will  over  the  hodjia 
1  mjsttry,  wbii^  has  nerer  yet  bera  unfolded ;  but,  ein^Iar  as  it  Diny  ap- 
pea^,  Dr.  ReJd  wu  tlie  first  person  who  hacl  mnra^  to  lay  completely 
uide  all  the  eommoa  hypothetii;!iil  language  conturainft  pereeption,  and  to 
exbibit  the  difficulty  in  all  its  nuuniitude,  by  a  plain  statement  of  the  fiut. 
To  wluit  then,  it  nuiy  be  asked,  dots  this  slntcfnent  amoiint )  Merely  to 
Uus;  that  the  mind  is  so  formed,  tliut  certain  irupressions  produced  on  our 
organs  of  sense  by  external  objects,  are  K>Unw«i  by  correspondent  stniia- 
tiua*:  and  that  tbcse  smsntions  (whidi  have  no  more  rcsembloaee  to  tte 
qualities  of  matter,  ttmn  the  words  of  n  language  have  tn  the  things  tbey 
denote),  are  followed  by  a  perception  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the 
bodies  by  whidi  the  iniprvenons  are  made;  that  all  the  'tepa  of  this  pro- 
eess  nre  equally  incornpreboiwiUe ;  and  that,  for  any  thing  we  can  prora 
lo  the  CDntr»ry,  the  eonueetion  between  the  impressiou  and  the  pensatjnn 

IT  be  both  arbitrary :  that  it  is  therefore  by  no  means  impoB»ble.  that 
IS  may  be  niprety  the  occasions  on  which  the  correspondent  per- 
il exdl^d  7  nnii  that,  at  any  rate,  tlie  eousideration  nf  these  sen- 
c  attributes  nf  mind,  con  throw  no  liglit  on  the  nianneT  in 
~  f  of  tJw  exiBl«ae«  Mid  i^ut^^Mk  oL' 
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by  the  impact  on  the  percipient,  or  ens  representans,  not  tLd  ob- 
ject itself,  but  only  its  action  or  efiect,  will  pass  into  the  same. 
Not  the  iron  tongue,  but  its  vibrations,  pass  into  the  metal  of 
the  bell.  Now  in  our  immediate  perception,  it  is  not  the  mere 
power  or  act  of  the  object,  but  the  object  itself,  which  is  imme- 
diately present.  We  might  indeed  attempt  to  explain  this  result 
by  a  chain  of  deductions  and  conclusions ;  but  that,  first,  the 
very  faculty  of  deducing  and  concluding  would  equally  demand 
an  explanation ;  and  secondly,  that  there  exists  in  fact  no  such 
mtermediations  by  logical  notions,  such  as  those  of  cause  and 
effect.  It  is  the  object  itself,  not  the  product  of  a  syllogism, 
which  is  present  to  our  consciousness.  Or  would  we  explain 
this  supervention  of  the  object  to  the  sensation,  by  a  productive 
faculty  set  in  motion  by  an  impulse  ;  still  the  transition,  into  the 
percipient,  of  the  object  itself,  from  which  the  impulse  proceeded, 
assumes  a  power  that  can  permeate  and  wholly  possess  the  soul. 

And  like  a  Ood  by  Bpiritmd  art. 
Be  all  in  all,  and  all  in  erery  part* 

And  how  came  the  percipient  here  ?  And  what  is  become  of 
the  wonder-promising  Matter,  that  was  to  perform  all  these  mar- 
vels by  force  of  mere  figure,  weight  and  motion  ?  The  most  con- 
•si^tent  proceeding  of  the  dogmatic  materialist  is  to  fall  back  into 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  follows,  that  it  i.«  external  objects  tbem 
(elves,  and  not  any  species  or  images  of  these  objects,  that  the  mind  per 
•eives ;  and  that,  although,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  certain  sensa- 
tions are  rendered  the  constant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is 
just  as  difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their 
means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  mind  were  all  at  once 
inspired  with  them,  without  any  concomitant  sensations  whatever." — £le- 
anents  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  69-70. 

Such  statementA,  in  the  view  of  the  Transccndentalist,  involve  a  contra- 
diction— ^namely,  that  the  soul  can  penetrate,  by  perception,  into  that 
which  is  without  itself:  or  that  the  human  soul,  bv  divine  power,  has  pres- 
ent to  it,  or  takes  in  essential  properties  not  of  mind,  but  of  something  alien 
from  mind  and  directly  contrary  to  it ;  which  is  impossible.  The  exploded 
hypothesis  of  species  and  images  was  an  attempt  to  do  away  the  contradic- 
tion ;  the  doctrine  found  wanting  by  Schelling  shows  the  futility  of  that  at- 
tempt ;  but  in  assuming  the  real  outness  or  separateness  of  the  oljectA  of 
perception — that  they  are,  as  things  in  themselves,  apart  from  and  extrin- 
sic to  our  mind,  appears  to  set  up  the  contradiction  again,  or  at  least  to 
keep  it  up. — S.  C] 

♦  f  Altered  from  Gowley't  All  over  Love.    IL^Ed.} 
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th^  oommon  rank  of  soul-and-bodyists  ;  to  afiect  the  mysterious, 
and  declare  the  whole  process  a  revelation  given,  and  not  to  be 
understood,  which  it  would  bo  profane  to  examine  too  closely. 
Datur  non  inteliigitur.  But  a  revelation  unconfirmed  by  mira- 
cles, and  a  faith  not  commanded  by  the  conscience,  a  philosopher 
may  venture  to  pass  by,  without  suspecting  himself  of  any  irreli- 
gious tendency. 

Thus,  as  materialism  has  been  generally  taught,  it  is  utterly 
unintelligible,  and  owes  all  its  proselytes  to  the  propensity  so 
common  among  men,  to  mistake  distinct  images  for  clear  concep- 
tions ;  and  vice  versa,  to  reject  as  inconceivable  whatever  from 
its  own  nature  is  unimaginable.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes  in- 
telligible, it  ceases  to  be  materialism.  In  order  to  explain  think- 
ing,  as  a  material  phenomenon,  it  is  necessary  to  refine  matter 
into  a  mere  modification  of  intelligence,  with  the  two-fold  func- 
tion of  a;7peartng  And  perceiving.  Even  so  did  Priestley  in  his 
controversy  with  Price.  He  stripped  matter  of  all  its  material 
properties  ;  substituted  spiritual  powers  ;  and  when  we  expected 
to  find  a  body,  behold  I  we  had  nothing  but  its  ghost — the  appa- 
rition of  a  defunct  substance  ! 

I  shall  not  dilate  further  on  this  subject ;  because  it  will  (if 
Qod  grant  health  and  permission)  be  treated  of  at  large  and  sys 
tematically  in  a  work,  which  I  have  many  years  been  preparing, 
On  the  Productive  Logos  human  and  divine  ;  with,  and  as  the 
introduction  to,  a  full  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
To  make  myself  intelligible  as  far  as  my  present  subject  requires 
it  will  be  suflScient  briefly  to  observe — 1.  That  all  association  de 
tnauds  and  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  thoughts  and  imager 
to  be  associated. — 2.  That  the  hypothesis  of  an  external  worlc* 
exactly  correspondent  to  those  images  or  modifications  of  our  own 
being,  which  alone,  according  to  this  system,  we  actually  behold, 
is  as  thorough  idealism  as  Berkeley's,  inasmuch  as  it  equally,  per-        * 
haps  in  a  more  perfect  degree,  removes  all  reality  and  inimediate-   ^J!^ 
ness  oi'  percgfptjon.  and  places  us  in  a  dream-world  of  phantoms     /    i 
and  spectres,*  the  inexplicable  swarm  and  equivocal  generation 
of  motions  in  our  own  brains. — 3.  That  this  hypothesis  neither 
involves  the  explanation,  nor  precludes  the  necessity,  of  a  mechan- 

•  [See  Abhandlungen^  Phil.  Schrift.  p.  217.     "Tlie  Idealist  in  this  sense 
is  left  lonely  and  forsaken  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  spectres.     For  him  there  is  nothing  iminediiite,  and  lnl\ivt\ow\\M\t^\& 
which  Bpirit  mnJ  object  meet,  is  to  hun  but  a  dead  lhou«\\l."  TrwasX.— ^^A 
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iatn  and  co-ailcquate  ibrcee  in  the  percipient,  which  at  the  man 
thau  magic  touch  of  the  impulee  from  without  ia  to  create  auew 
for  ifaelf  the  eorrespoiident  object.  The  fc)rmation  of  a  copy  is 
not  solved  by  the  mere  pre-exjslence  of  an  original ;  the  copyist 
of  Rafroel's  Transfiguration  must  repeat  more  or  less  |terlectly 
the  process  of  Raliiic).  It  would  he  easy  to  explain  &  thought 
from  the  image  on  the  rcfirm,  and  lliat  from  the  geometry  of 
light,  if  this  very  light  did  not  preeent  the  very  same  ditficullj.* 
We  might  ns  rntionnlly  chant  the  itrithmin  creed  of  the  tortoise 
that  supported  the  bear,  that  supported  tlie  elephant,  that  sup- 
ported the  world,  to  the  tune  of  "This  is  the  house  that  Jack 
built."  The  sic  Deo  ]iladtum  est  we  all  admit  as  the  sufGeieut 
Miise,  and  the  divine  gooducis  as  the  suiScieiit  reason  ;  but  an 
answer  to  the  Whence  and  Why  ia  no  answer  to  the  How,  which 
^one  is  the  physiologist's  concern.  It  is  a  toplt 
(as  Bacon  halh  said)  the  arrogance  of  pusillai 
urtal's  fancy  and  commands  i 
L  work  of  divine  wisdom,  an  aneile  ur  palladium 
von.  By  the  very  same  argument  the  wipporlers 
ic  sj-slem  migbt  have  rehuUi^d  the  Newtonian, 
the  sky  with  self-complacent  grint  have  appealed 
ie,  whether  the  sun  did  not  move  and  the  earth 


the  idol  of  a 
worship  it,  as  a 
fallen  Irom  hea' 
of  the  Ptnlcma 
and  pointing  li 


isma  pigrum,  and 
limity,  which  lil\s 
IS  to  lull  down  and 


■taud  still. 

*  [The  reasooing  here  nppimrs  \a  be  th;  tame  u  in  thr  tdetn,  Introd  pp. 
S!-8.  Schelling  laji — "  You  curioual;  inquire  Low  ttie  lii^lit,  rkiliated  back 
from  bodiea,  works  on  your  optic  nrrvcc ;  nlsa  how  the  iniige  inverted  on 
tlie  ritina,  appears  in  your  eouL  noLinverteJ  tnit  Blriu^lit.  But  agnin,  wkal 
b  that  iu  you  vhich  itself  sees  this  tmagc  on  tlie  nlina,  and  inquire*  bow 
it  can  Lave  conie  into  the  bouL  Evidently  eomotliing  whicii  so  far  ia  wlwilly 
ipdepeadmt  of  the  outward  impreHioa  and  to  wLicL,  however,  IhU  imprm- 
■ion  is  not  nahnowa.  How  tLeacame  the  impresEiou  to  this  region  ofjronr 
■oul,  in  which  jou  feci  yourself  entirely  free  and  iodependsDC  of  impro- 
■ionrt  If  JOU  ioterpose  between  the  affeetioii  of  your  nerves,  yuar  bndu 
■o  fortli,  nod  the  repreeeDtatiui  of  an  outward  thing  ever  hi  many  in- 
tervening links,  you  do  but  dieat  yourself:  fur  ILe  passage  over  from  body 
■ia  Mini  con  not.  fteccrding  to  your  peoutiar  rc^preaentnCiocs"  (mode  of  pcr- 

Bvinj),  "take  place  coutinuously.  but  only  through  ulwip, — whidi  yet  yoa 
iwae  to  nvoid."  TransL  Compare  this  chapter  witli  the  runurlca  on 
JPluluaopliy  of  the  Dualists  in  Idem,  67.~S(] 

f  And  Cuxeomhs  tonquisli  Berkeley  by  a  gitn." 

'  [Dr.  John  firawn'e  Eascty  m  Satire  (vbich  nu  publUIied  iu  ToLii.^ 


CHAPTER  IL 

m  PHILOSOPHY  POSSIBLE  AS  A   SCIENCE,  AND  WHAT   ARE  ITS  CONDI- 
TIONS ? GIORDANO    BRUNO ^LITERARY    ARISTOCRACY,    OR     THE 

EXISTENCE  OF  A  f  ACIT  COMPACT  AMONG  THE  LEARNED  AS  A 
PRIVILEGED  ORDER THE  AUTHOR's  OBLIGATIONS  TO  THE  MYS- 
TICS  TO    IMMANUEL     KANT THE     DIFFERENCE     BETWEEN    THE 

LETTER  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  KANT*S  WRITINGS,  AND  A  VINDICA- 
TION OF  PRUDENCE  IN  THE  TEACHING   OP  PHILOSOPHY ^FICHTE's 

ATTEMPT    TO    COMPLETE    THE   CRITICAL    SYSIEM ^ITS     PARTIAL 

SUCCESS  AND  ULTIMATE  FAILURE— OBLIGATIONS  TO  SCHELLING  ', 
AND  AMONG  ENGLISH  WRITERS  TO  SAUMAREZ. 

After  I  had  successively  studied  in  the  schools  of  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Leibnitz,  and  Hartley,  and  could  find  in  none  of  them 
an  abiding  place  for  my  reason,  I  began  to  ask  myself;  is  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  as  different  from  mere  history  and  historic 
classification,  possible  ?  If  possible,  what  arc  its  necessary  con- 
ditions ?  I  was  for  a  while  disposed  to  answer  the  first  question 
in  the  negative,  and  to  admit  that  the  sole  practicable  employ- 
ment for  the  human  mind  was  to  observe,  to  collect,  and  to  clas- 
sify. But  I  soon  felt,  that  human  nature  itself  fought  up  against 
this  wilful  resignation  of  intellect ;  and  as  soon  did  I  find,  that 
the  scheme,  taken  with  all  its  consequences  and  cleared  of  all  in- 
consistencies, was  not  less  impracticable  than  contra-natural. 
Assume  in  its  full  extent  the  position,  nihil  in  intdlectu  quod  non 
prius  in  sensu,  assume  it  without  Leibnitz's  qualifying  prceter 
ipsum  intellectum,*  and  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  the  position 

♦  [•*  On  m'opposcra  cet  axiome,  reyu  parini  lea  Philosopbes :  que  rien 
D'cst  dans  V&me  qui  oc  vienoe  des  bods.  Mais  il  faut  cxcepter  I'diue  meme 
et  ses  aflfectiona.  Nihil  est  in  inielUclu,  quod  non  fuerlt  in  sensu^  excipe: 
nisi  ipte  intellectuB.  Or  VAine  renferinc letre,  la  substance,  Tun,  le  meme,  la 
cause,  la  perception,  le  raisonaement,  et  quantity  d'autres  notions  que  let 
•ens  ne  sauroieot  donner.    Cela  s'aooorde  assez  avec  vottQ  KmI^vk  ^^Y^mb^ 
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was  uoderetood  by  Hartley  and  CondtUac :  and  then  what  Hnim 
had  demonBtratively  deduced  from  this  concession  concerning 
cause  and  effect,  will  apply  with  equal  and  crushiiinr  (brue  lo  all 
the  other  eleven  i^utegorical  fbrme,*  and  the  logical  liinctionfi  ear- 
respoudiug  to  them.  How  can  we  make  bricks  without  straw ; — 
or  build  without  cenieat  ?  We  learn  all  things  indeed  by  ocva- 
tion  of  experience ;  but  the  very  facts  so  learned  force  us  inward 
oa  the  antecedents,  that  must  he  presupposed  in  order  lo  render 
experience  itseli'  possihle.  The  iirst  book  of  Locke's  Essay  (if 
the  supposed  error,  which  it  labors  to  subvert,  be  not  a  mere 

qui  dterdie  UDe  bunne  (xirtie  des  Id£es  dnns  la  rSflezinn  dc  I'esprit  sur  w 
propre  iiBliire." — ynunraux  Email  tur  fEnUiidmtfnt  Humain,  li*.  ii.  c.  1. 
Erdmwui.  p>  S2S.  Lcibaiti  refutes  Locke,  as  coinmoiitj  nnderBtoud,  oa  bia 
own  iliuwiug.  and  be  uiuiutaiued  that  if  ide>i  came  to  lu  only  l^  leuutiiM 
nr  rcfli.'ctiuii,  thia  is  to  be  undcretood  of  their  actual  pcrceptiria,  bat  that 
they  aro  in  us  beroretliey  ara  pvrcvired.  See  altobii  RiJleiioM  tttrFEuui 
ia  Loetf—Arl.  xli.  and  MedilattoHii  dt  eogiutione,  vtrilalr,  it  idel;  Art  ix. 
0(  ErdiiumQ'B  edition  of  his  works,— 9.  C] 

■  VideJieeC;  Quantity,  Quality.  R^lfltion,  and  Mode,  eoeh  conaiitingof 
.    three  aubdiTiaiina    See  Jfntiil'der  rrinoi  Vcrnun/t.^    Scetoo  the  judieioua 
raniu'ki  ou  Ifvlie  aud  Huuie.* 


'  [Pp.  IM  aiiJ  110-11.  vol.  ii.  Works.    Leiptig,  1838— KJ.] 

•  [lb.  pp.  126-8.    ■■  Tlie  eelebrated  Liicke,  froniwiint  of  tliia  uonsidenWino, 

I  and  beeaiue  he  met  with  pure  ooncepticms  oF  the  uuderUanding  in  experi- 

mee,  baa  aUo  derived  tlieni  friim  eiperieice ;  and  moreorer  he  pruoe«Ied 

» jnoonsequeatly,  that  he  ventured  therewith  upon  utteuipls  ut  cognitioM. 

vhieli  far  IrBiiBceod  all  liiuits  ol'  experjeoce.     liuuie  aeknuwlml^ed  that,  ia 

I  order  to  the  lut,  these  c-mci-pliuns  must  Decesaarily  have  llieir  ori^  4 

'.    But,  as  he  uuuld  nut  exphuu  how  it  U  tliot  the  unilerHtandiii);  ehouU 

ooucpptioaa,  not  in  thenisolves  united  in  the  uuderatonding,  yet  a* 

y  united  in  the  object, — and  uot  hitliu|;  upon  thia,  that  probably 

Um  underiUudiiig  by  menus  of  these  (a  ^ori)  conceptions  waa  itself  Um 

■utbor  of  the  cxperienee,  wherein  its  olijeats  are  found — he  was  furoed  to 

derive  these  ooueeptiona  from  experience,  that  is  to  say,  from  subjective 

necessity  HrialDg  from  freqnent  association  iu  experieaee.  erroneously  eou- 

udercd  to  be  ot^jectiTe : — I  mean  from  habit :  although  afterwards  he  aet«d 

,   *«ry  eunsistently  in  declaring  it  lo  be  impostiblc  with  these  oanoeptiani 

il  the  principles  t'l  which  tliey  give  birth  to  Iraueeejid  tho  limits  of  eX- 

rieuce.    However  the  empirical  deriTalion.  on  wbiuli  both  Locke  wA 

\  Hume  fell  is  not  reeeneilable  with  the  reality  of  those  seienlilie  cogniU«M 

I   d  pnoTi  which  we  posseis,  namely,  pure  Mathcinn-tics  nud  tieuei'ttl  I'hyain, 

-~il  ia  tlierefure  refuted  by  the  fnct." — Ed.    See  also  the  whole  Soe^ca 

IT  frail  isBwufatfiifat  Ocduetion.  itr  JCn(y«n'«vj 
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thing  of  stTAw,  an  nbsurUity  which,  no  man  ever  did,  i.r  indeed 
vver  eonlrf,  helievo)  U  ibrmcd  on  a  a6ipiafia  crEeoCl  "!'''»£,*  and 
mroltee  llio  old  mistake  of  Cum  Iwc  :  ergo,  prnpter  Aoc. 

TIm  lenn.  PhiliiH)phy.  deRnes  itself  as  an  alTectionate  seeking 
after  the  truth  ;  hut  Truth  is  the  correlative  of  Being.  This 
tgain  ia  no  way  coni^eiyAble,  but  by  assuming  as  a  postulale, 
that  both  are  ab  initio,  identical  and  co-iiihorenl  ;  that  intoUi- 
genM  and  being'  are  reciprocally  each  other's  subBlralu.  I  pre- 
■UTOcd  that  this  was  a  possible  conception  [i.  e.  that  it  involved 
DO  logical  inconsonance),  from  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  Bcholastic  definition  of  the  Supretne  Being,  as  actus  puri^ 
nimus  siiw  uUa  polejttialitale.  was  received  iu  the  schools  of 
Thsology.  both  by  the  Ponlilicinn  and  the  Reformed  divincw. 
The  early  study  of  Plato  and  of  Plotinus,  with  the  conimonlarjes 
and  the  Tmeologu  Platonica  of  the  illuslrious  Florenline  ;t  of 
PnxiluE.t  and  Gciniatius  Pletho  ;t  and  dI  a  later  period  of  thu 
De  Jmntenso  el.  Innumerabili.W  and  the  "  De  la  cauia,  jirincipio 
tt  uno,"  of  the  philosopher  of  N^ok,  who  could  htttisl  of  a  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  Fulku  Urevillc  among  his  palcous,  and  whom 
tbe  idolaters  of  Itome  burnt  ps  an  atheist  in  the  year  lliOO ;  had 
ill  conlributod  to  prepare  my  mind  for  the  reception  and  wel- 
coming of  tlie  Cttfpio  quill  Sum,  et  Sum  quia  Cogito  ;  a.  philos- 
ophy of  seeming  hardihood,  but  certainly  the  most  ancient,  and 
Uierefore  presumptively  the  most  natural. 

Why  neud  I  be  afraid  ?  Say  rather  how  dare  I  be  ashamed 
of  the  Teutonic  theosophist,  Jacob  Behincu  ?1f     Many,  indeed, 

*  [See  Huiua,  abi  mipra,  p.  Hflfl. — Ed.] 

f  [MoTKilii  Finni  Tbtoloyia  riatoniiii,  teu  lie  immartalilalt  animorwn 
M  aUma/rlidlate.    Fuauaa  wu  boru  at  Florcuoe,  H33.  and  died  in  1469 

-Ed.] 

i  [Prodiu  WM  bora  al  Constnnliriople  ia  113,  and  died  in  iS&.SJ.] 

^  [G.  G«nii«liui9  PlfUiii,  a  CviKtauliuopiiliCHiL  He  came  tti  Moreuee  ia 
■US.     J)t  J'laloitita  alqiM  AriUoletiett  philmophia  d'ffmnlia.—Ed.] 

I  IV'  Iiinumerabilibut,  htmenm  ft  Infiffvmh'll,  itu  <U  Unincno  tl  J/m 
dw.  Ubb.  vid.— S.  C. 

T.  Oioriliuui  Bruuo  wn»  burnt  st  Boms  on  llio  nth  of  Fcbrimry,  IB9»- 
IWtt  Sec  Bolfl  ill  Tho  Friend,  II.  p.  110,  fw  sunw  acvoiuit  of  llie  titlev 
of  bis  wiirin.  He  partieulorly  mutitiunt  Sidney  iu  tliat  ouHoue  worSc  Lo 
Cna  di  la  Cmtri.—Ed.'] 

^  Biichiil  ws*  boru  Dear  Onerllti  ia  Upper  Lasatia  in  1D7S.    Tbe  sle- 
iQcsts  of  hi*  thcatogy  vmy  be  <wUect«l  fruin  lui  Aurora,  and  his  tceul 
-~     '    —        -■       '  n  ^  |t>  flirin*  BsMBji.''. 
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uid  gTou  wete  his  delusioits  ;  and  such  ae  furnish  frequent  n#  ' 
ample  oocaeion  for  the  triumph  of  the  learned  over  tlie  poor  ig- 
nomit  Bhoemater,  who  had  dared  ihiuk  for  himaelf.  But  whilo 
we  remember  that  thoee  dulusions  were  such,  as  might  bo  antici- 
pated from  his  utter  want  of  all  inteUcctuBl  discipline,  and  from 
Ilia  ignorance  of  rational  psychology,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
ihe  latter  defect  he  had  iu  comman  vith  the  most  leaned  theo> 
logians  of  Wis  age.  Neither  with  books  nor  with  book-learned 
men  was  he  convciGant.  A  meek  and  shy  quietist,  his  ialelleo- 
lu*l  powers  were  iievvr  stimulated  into  feveroua  energy  by 
croit-ils  of  jiroeeiytes,  or  by  the  ambition  of  proselyting.  Jacob 
Bcbnicn  was  lui  enthusiast,  in  the  strictest  sense,  iis  not  merely 
distinguished,  but  as  contra-distinguished,  from  a.  fanatic.  While 
I  in  v**^  translate  the  following  observations  from  a  conlempo- 
'nry  vHter  of  tlie  Continent,  let  me  he  pernultcd  to  premise,  that 
1  might  have  tmnscribed  the  substance  from  memrrrawla  of  my 
,  which  were  written  many  years  before  his  pamphlet  wa« 
^Ten  to  the  world  ;  and  that  I  prefer  another's  words  lo  my 
partly  as  a  tribute  due  to  priority  of  publication  ;  but  still 
from  the  pleasure  of  sympathy  iu  a  coae  where  coincidenc« 
flnly  waa  possible.' 


^^F.BVBtic  TTiten,  T/icologut  Mjitliex  Idea  Oeneralior.  menlioDa  thai  the  kid 
^^  of  Or.  IUi'ht«r,  llie  miniBtcr  of  Gocrlltz,  wbo  wrote  nod  preai]hed  u^iisL 
Boebm  and  uUnocd  him  for  sarea  years  by  pnxiuriug  an  urder  agnintt  bim 
rrum  the  Beeale  of  the  uilf ,  after  tho  decease  nf  bath  the  persecuter  and 
tho  peneciited,  imdertook  to  answer,  fur  tbe  huuor  of  hii  dther**  memory, 
nil  vlfNlive  reply  of  the  theoftopMst  to  a  violeut  puhlication  agaiiut  liil 
doctrina  from  tbe  pen  of  hii  pastor.  But  that,  coutrary  lo  sU  expoeU- 
tiuD,  on  tvodiog  and  conaidcriDg  tbe  bonka  of  our  author,  he  not  only  ahui- 
doa«d  hia  inteatioD,  but  was  coastraiDed  by  consi;ieuce  t«  lake  up  Iha  pin 
ita  his  side,  agaiosC  his  own  father.  Boclirn  vaa  a  Lulhenui,  mid  died  iu 
the  cormnuiiioa  of  that  church,  iu  1054.  Ills  moet  GuiiDua  Engliab  tollawu- 
WM  Jehu  PurduKG,  a  pbyiidnn,  born  in  1026,  who  tried  to  reduce  hii  thcoa- 
uphy  t<>  a  By«teni,  declaring  himself  to  have  reoognited  the  truth  of  it  by 
I  rorehitiuns  mnde  to  himself.  He  published  spvertil  works  in  farer  of 
juea'l  opinions,  which  were  read  in  Oermaoy,  and  ore  sud  lo  have  ba- 
te tbu  standard  hooka  of  all  enthusiasts. — S.  0,] 

*  [By  "  the  following  obaervatinus"  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  those  eootaiQed 
In  the  Iwu  uci£t  parngrspha,  aa  far  aa  tht  words  "Willinia  Iav,"  pari  of 
nhieh  oro  freely  trunnLiteil  from  jHiges  161-61]  uf  ScbeUiug'a  Darlfgunf 
Jei  ttahrm  Ver/iallHluti  dtT  ^alurilhilotophit  tu  der  terbtutrtm  M-Jo^ 
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Whoever  ia  acquainted  with  the  hislory  of  philosophy,  duriDg 
Ino  last  tw(i  or  three  centuries,  can  not  but  iidinit  that  there  ap- 
pears to  have  existed  a  sort  of  Biioret  and  tacit  canipact  among 
the  learned,  not  to  pass  beyond  a  certain  limit  in  epeculati^'B 
Ecienee.  The  privilege  of  free  thought,  so  highly  extolled,  haa 
at  no  time  been  held  valid  in  actual  practice,  except  within  thia 
limit ;  and  nol  a.  single  stride  bnyond  it  has  ever  been  ventured 
without  bringing  obloquy  on  the  Iransgressor.  The  lew  meii  of 
gvuiiia  among  Ibe  learned  class,  who  actually  did  overalep  tlug 
boundary,  niuioufly  avoided  the  appearauca  of  having  so  done. 
Therefore  the  true  depth  of  Bcience,  and  the  penetration  to  the 
iunioBt  centre,  from  which  all  the  lines  of  knowledge  diverge  to 
their  ever  distant  circumference,  was  abandoned  to  the  illiterule 
anil  the  simple,  whoai  unstilled  yearning,  and  an  original  ebul- 
liency of  spirit,  had  urged  to  the  iuveati^alion  of  the  indwelling 
tiid  living  ground  of  all  things.  These,  then,  because  their  names 
had  never  been  enrolled  in  the  guilds  of  tlic  learned,  were  perse 
puted  by  the  registered  livery-men  as  interlopers  on  their  rights 
and  privileges.  All  without  distinction  were  branded  as  fanatics 
and  phanlaata ;  not  only  those,  whose  wild  and  exorbitant  imagi- 
nations had  actually  engendered  only  extravagant  and  grotesque 
phantasms,  and  whose  productions  were,  iijr  the  most  part,  poor 
«h[rie«  and  groes  caricatures  of  genuine  inspiration  ;  but  the  truly 
inspired  likewise,  the  originals  themselves.  And  this  liir  no 
uther  reason,  but  because  they  were  the  unlearned,  men  of  liuin- 
ble  and  obicure  occupations.  When,  and  from  whom  among  the 
lilrrati  by  profession,  have  wn  ever  hoard  tlie  divine  doxology  re- 

Tlie  whole  of  the  tint  pnrot^raph  ia  thus  taken  rrum  Scliclliog,  except 
the  lost  MaleDce  bat  ime.  Hod  the  [liird  vlaiwe  uf  tlie  fourth. 

¥at  purlA  at  tlie  bc^oaing  and  at  tha  end  a(  Ibo  acnnid,  ha  Was  inilebted 
to  til?  ftiUnwing  sciiteove  ot  tlie  Darlrgimg,  pp.  IfiS-H, 

"So  nuir  loo  inuj  Herr  Fielite  fp«Hk  of  thvae  euthueiiuts  with  the  nxwl 
bcartrelt  HhoLir's  pride,  although  it  is  not  cuy  to  bcd  why  ho  uulti  him- 
»rll  to  altosi^lher  above  tbem,  unlisB  it  is  beoiuse  hi  ciui  write  ortbograpbi- 
cally,  can  r-irm  periods,  and  hns  tlic  fiuhiuas  of  autborahip  at  aimiuauil ; 
Bhlle  tboy,  Bomrding  to  Ihdr  simplicity,  jiiat  u  they  iiiund  it,  bo  gave  it 
ntteruuv.  Ho  odh.  thiulcs  Herr  Fi<!hle.  tliat  is  not  already  wiser  thAu 
Ume  men.  nnild  lenrn  any  Uiing  from  the  peruul  uf  their  writbgs :  and 
10  he  tliinks  hinueU  niueh  wiser  lluui  tligy :  D«vertlieless  Herr  Fiebta 
'A  giT«  his  wholo  rhetoric,  if  in  ull  his  books  put  togetlicr  he  h»d 
iDil  heort-fuloesa.  wliich  nlten  a  single  pngo  of  msuyan. 
"    ~  ■      -S.C.1 
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peated,  I  thank  thee  O  Father  *  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  f  ^ 
cause  thou  hast  hid  tliese  things  from  the  udse  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.*  No ;  the  haughty  priests  of  learn- 
ing not  only  banished  from  the  schools  and  marts  of  science  all 
who  had  dared  draw  living  waters  from  the  fountain,  but  drove 
them  out  of  the  very  Temple,  which  meantime  the  buyers,  and 
sellers,  and  money-changers  were  sufiered  to  make  a  den  of 
thieves. 

And  yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  discover  any  substantial  ground 
tor  this  contemptuous  pride  in  those  literati,  wlio  have  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  scorn  of  Behmen,  Thaulerus,t 

•  St  Luke  X.  21. 

t  [I  have  ventured  to  substitute  "  Thaulcms*  for  "  De  TTioyiiis*  in  the 
text,  having  reason  to  suppose  that  the  latter  name  was  a  mistake  or  mis- 
print for  the  former. 

John  TTiaulerus  or  Taiulerus,  sometimes  called  Dr.  Thaulems,  was  a  cele- 
brated mystic  divine  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  time  and  place  of  whose 
birth  is  uncertaiu.  He  became  a  monk  of  tbe  Dominican  order,  and  died  at 
Strasbourg,  according  to  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  on  the  l^th  of  May,  1861. 

He  wrote  several  books  of  divinity  in  bis  own  native  language ;  the  origi- 
nal edition  is  very  rarely  found,  but  they  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Su- 
rius,  and  published  at  Cologne  in  1548.  Among  them  are  Exercises  on  the 
Life  and  Passion  of  Christ,  Institutions  and  Sermons.  The  Theoiogia  Oer- 
tnanica^  also  entitled,  iu  the  English  translation,  a  little  Oolden  Manual^  has 
been  ascribed  to  him. 

Very  different  judgments  have  been  formed  of  the  character  and  value  of 
his  writings,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  respect  to  mystical  productions, 
the  thoughts  and  language  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  glowing  fusion,  and 
therefore  capable  of  assuming  different  appearances,  according  to  the  nx>ulds 
of  mind  into  wliicli  they  are  received.  Some  behold  in  them  heresy  and 
fanaticism ;  some  hold  them  good  in  substance  but  too  capable  of  perversion ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  many  authors  of  weight  and  note,  both  Romanist 
and  Protestant,  especially  the  latter,  as  Arnd,  MuUer,  Melancthon,  and  oth- 
ers, have  commended  them  highly  and  unreservedly.  Bloeius  the  Abbot 
styled  their  author  a  sincere  maintainer  of  the  Catholic  £uth  By  Luther 
this  Mystic  is  spoken  of  in  a  spirit  very  similar  to  that  manifested  by  Schel- 
ling  and  Coleridge  respecting  the  illiterate  enthusiasts,  whom  they  uphold 
against  the  "  lUerali  by  profession."  "  I  know,"  says  he,  "  that  this  Doctor  is 
unknown  to  the  schools  of  Divines,  and  therefore  perhaps  much  despised ;  but 
I  have  found  iu  hin,  though  his  writings  are  all  in  the  German  language, 
more  solid  and  true  divinity  than  s  found  in  all  the  Doctors  of  all  the  Uni- 
versities, or  than  can  b^  found  in  their  opinions."  (Luther,  torn.  L  Latia 
Jenens.,  page  86,  6,  apud  Heupelium,  folio  B.  verso.)  Dr.  Henry  More'f 
opiajoa  of  him  is  thus  given  in  the  Qen.  Biog.  Dictionary,  whenee  thk  a» 
oount,  with  the  quotation  from  Lather,  ia  taken : 
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G«aige  Vox,  ami  othen  ;  unless  it  be,  that  th^  could  write  or- 
thogrsphiciilly,  mnke  «itiooth  pi-riode,  and  baii  the  fashions  ofau- 
tboralup  almosl  lilecally  at  their  fin^re'  ends,  while  tlie  latter,  in 
simpltt-'iiy  of  Kiul,  tnndo  tlieir  wants  immediate  echuca  of  iheit 
Tpelings.  Hence  the  f'requcnry  ol'  these  phrases  oinong  thoiu, 
which  have  been  mistaken  for  pretences  to  immediate  inspiration  ; 
as  for  instance,  "*/'  teas  deliverfd  unla  me  ;" — ■•  I  atrnve  tiol  lo 
ip^k  ;" — "  /  iaitf,  I  tnli  6e  silent. ;" — "  Hut  lite  word  inu  in 
my  kenrt  as  a  burning  fire;" — "and  I  could  not  forbear." 
Heneo  too  the  unwitlingneaa  to  give  olTenco  ;  heuco  lite  faresight, 
and  the  dread  of  iho  clamorB,  which  would  be  raised  against 
Ibem,  so  frequently  avowed  in  the  writings  of  these  men.  and 
«KpreEeed,  as  was  natural,  in  the  words  nf  the  only  book,  with 
which  they  were  familiar.*  "  Woe  ia  ine  that  I  am  become  a 
man  of  strife,  and  a  man  of  contention, — I  lova  peaue  :  the  sduIb 
of  men  arc  dear  unto  me  ;  yet  bw^aiiic  I  seek  for  liftht  every  one 
mo  I"  0  !  it  reijnJrea  deeper  feeling,  and  a 
n,  than  belong  tn  moat  of  those,  to  whom 
t  expressions  havo  been  a^  a  trade  learut  in 
I  with  what  mi^ht,  with  what  inward  strii'- 
tnd  commotion,  the  perception  of  a  new  and  vital  truth 
Ukcs  poEsesaion  of  an  nnedncated  man  of  genius.  His  medita- 
tions aie  almost  inevitably  employed  on  the  eternal,  or  the  ever- 
luting  ;  for  "  the  world  is  not  his  iriend,  nor  the  world's  law." 

"  But  unongst  all  liio  writiu^  of  tbis  kind  there  ww  nouu  whiuh  to  tX- 
rrtcted  hiui.  as  that  Utile  bulk,  witb  whiob  Ltithcr  wu  to  prudij^ouily 
pltsaol.  enlilled.  •  Hiealoiiiea  Germamea;'  tliuugb  lie  discoTcrud  in  it,  aveu 
•t  ihat  time,  acvcral  rnarki  of  a  deep  nieluii'liul;,  snd  no  smnll  grrur*  In 
nntti-n  nf  pliiliiwipliy.  -But  that.'  any*  our  autlior,  'which  he  doth  to 
■ni^hlily  Jii«iilol«,  vii.  that  tft  thould  l/ioreutilily  pul  ng  and  nlingtitik  out 
nwn  pntprr  will,  Ikol  Ifin^  Itut  denJ  In  vUTilvrt,  uv  mail  lisi  aiuHi  lo  Ged, 
*nd  do  all  Ihittgt  lehaltonvr  bfi  hit  iitititttt  aiul  pltnitry  prTmiuian,  vi»t  bo 
nauuklural.  u  it  were,  and  agreeBble  tn  bit  most  inliitialo  rBWoo  aud  eon- 
■ncnrr.  thnt  I  omild  not  nf  toy  tiling  irluttsuerer  be  tnuro  clnki'ly  and  off.-- 
liinly  oonTinwui'" — 8.  C] 

•  An  American  Indian  with  little  vuKftj  of  image*,  and  a  «li11  scantier 
Mock  o(  language,  is  obligsd  to  turn  hia  few  worJi  to  many  purpoiea.  by 
liketH«»ea  w  vicar  and  imabigiw  so  remote  tia  ti>  give  hi»  language  the  leio. 
Waoee  nnd  charncler  of  lyrio  pgetry  iuterspersod  with  groteaqiiea.  Scime- 
Uiing  not  unlike  tliig  via  the  aae  of  auch  men  a*  Bi:lioi>:n  and  Fox  wilb  r*- 
gird  to  Ibe  Bible.    It  wm  their  sole  armor;  of  eipreiiiiMU,  thi^ir  only  organ 


of  them  doth  curs 
nronger  imaginat. 
teasonin^  and  flui 
boyhood,  lo  ci 


I 

I 
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Keed  we  llicQ  be  eur|)rieeci,  that,  under  an  excitement  Bt  oneew 
■tmng  and  bo  uniistml,  the  man's  body  bIiouW  Ej'mpathize  with 
the  struggles  of  his  mind  ;  or  that  be  sitould  at  times  be  eo  tkf 
deluded,  08  to  mielake  tlie  tumultuous  ecneatious  of  his  nervos, 
had  the  co-existing  spectrei;  of  his  fancy,  as  parts  or  HVnibols  of 
the  truths  which  were  opening  on  him  '.'  It  has  imlecil  be«u 
plnuiibly  observed,  that  in  order  to  derive  any  advantage,  or  lu 
collect  any  intelligible  meaning,  from  the  writings  of  these  igno- 
rant Uystics,  the  raudcr  must  bring  with  him  a  spirit  aud  judg- 
ment superior  to  that  of  the  writers  themselves  : 

And  what  be  briiigt,  wliat  needs  ho  cUcwhefa  spek  !• 

— a  sophiam,  which  I  fuliy  agrue  with  Warburtuu.  is  unworthy 
of  Milton  ;  how  much  more  eo  of  the  awful  Person,  ia  whose 
mouth  he  has  placed  it  ?  One  asserlion  1  will  venture  to  make, 
u  suggested  by  my  own  experience,  that  there  exist  folios  mi  the 
human  understanding,  and  the  nature  of  man,  which  would  have 
a  ftcr  jiisler  claim  to  their  high  rank  and  colebrily,  if  iu  the  whole 
huge  volume  there  could  be  found  as  mucli  fuliie^  of  heart  and 
intellect,  as  buret  forth  in  many  a  simple  page  of  George  Fox, 
Jacob  Behmen,  and  even  of  Behmen's  commentator,  the  pious 
and  lervid  'William  Law-t 

•  [ParRdise  Regained,  B.  iv.  1.  33S.— S.  C] 

f  [WillLam  Iaw  tu  born  bI  King's  Clitfe,  Northamptoashire.  in  1688, 
lied  April  0,  1701,  A  list  o[  sevcntenu  religious  worka  writti-n  by  him  n 
^vea  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  Nov.  lawi,  To«-mc1  the  latter  tad  of  lu«  lifo  he 
tdiiptwl  "  tlic  mystic  vnthuuHsmotJiusob  IMnuen."  vhich  tinctnred  bislMet 
TTitingt;  and  of  that  autlior's  works  he  prepared  an  Englitli  editko. 
(Buhmea'v,  Jacob,  Works,  to  wliich  i«  prefixed  tlie  Life  of  the  Anther,  With 
fi^ura  iUlutratiog  Ms  priuviplve.  Left  by  the  Rev.  WiUIam  I&v,  M.A. 
T/Mdon.  1764-Bl.    4  vols,  tlo.) 

Mr.  Southey  baa  the  fbllDwiiig  pasiage  on  Law  in  liis  Lifu  of  Wnley: 

"About  this  time  Wenley  becsme  pi^rsnuolly  ncquninted  vilh  Willisni 
Iait,  a  mitn  whose  writing  cnnipletcd  what  Jeremy  laylor.  mid  the  tioo- 
tite  Dt  Imitatlmit  Chri'lt,  hnd  brgun.  When  firtt  he  visited  him,  ba  wai 
preparcii  In  object  to  his  views  of  Ciirislian  duty  as  leo  elrvat^d  to  be  at- 
tafauble ;  but  Ii^w  sileuced  nod  saLiaAed  him  by  replying. '  We  shall  da  well 
(e  Kin  at  tb*  highest  dei^ees  of  perfvotian.  if  we  may  thereby  at  least  at- 
bJn  to  loediuority,'     Law  is  a  powerful  writer :  it  is  said  that  few  ' 

rrUgiuus  enthusiaata  bi  hln  Christian  Ferfedkw 
Call:  indeed,  the  youth  who  should  read  tbim  without  beicp 
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i  feeling  oF  gratiludo.  which  I  chohsh  lDwa.rd  tLese  men, 
aeed  me  to  difrtesa  liirther  than  I  had  foresecu  or  proposed  ; 
I  have  passed  them  over  in  aa  historical  sketch  of  my 
litiirary  life  and  opinions,  would  have  seemed  to  me  like  the  de- 
nial of  B  debt,  the  cont^ealment  of  a  boon.  For  the  writings  of 
tb(^«  Hysties  acted  in  no  slight  degree  to  prevent  my  mind  from 
being  imprisoned  within  the  outline  of  any  single  dogmatic  sys- 
'.Bta.  They  eonlribule<l  to  Keep  alive  the  heart  in  the  head  ; 
gave  mc  an  indistinct,  yet  stirring  and  working  presentiment,  thnt 
all  the  products  of  the  mere  reflective  faculty  partook  of  death, 
and  were  as  the  rattling  twigs  and  sprays  in  winter,  into  whioli 
a  sap  was  yet  to  be  propelled  from  some  root  to  which  I  had  not 
penetrated,  if  they  were  to  allbrd  my  soul  either  food  or  (belter. 
If  they  were  too  often  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke  to  mo  hy  day,  yet 
they  were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  throughout  the  night,  during  my 
wanderings  through  the  wildemefis  of  doubt,  and  enabled  me  to 
skirt,  without  crossing,  the  sandy  deserts  of  utter  unbelief.  That 
the  system  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  irreligious  Pan- 
theism, I  well  know.      The  Etliies  of  Spinoza,'  may,  or  may  not, 

u«ii  at  lut  to  the  rereriM  and  rliipamUes  of  Jacob  BKbmen.  Pcihapi  tlie 
art  of  <!ii^Bvin^  vu  never  applied  t^  a  niore  eitrnordioary  purpose,  nur  in 
1  more  extrw)ri)i[uu-j  manner,  tlmn  when  tlie  nonsense  of  tie  German  shoe- 
niaktir  was  elucidmtcd  in  a  series  of  priuta  nfter  law's  desigas,  topreaentiii({ 
Ibe  uutomy  of  the  apiritual  man.  Uis  own  luppiacss,  huwever,  vas  wr- 
laJDlj  not  (iiniiaished  by  the  cbaiige  :  the  syal^m  uf  the  ascetic  is  dark  and 
<Ji«erl«w ;  but  myiticism  lives  in  a  sunsliine  of  iu  own,  and  ilmama  of  tli« 
loclit  of  beftven ;  vbile  the  viaiam  of  tlio  oscetio  are  suuh  as  Uie  fear  uf  tlia 
dcril  pruihiKes,  ralbw  Chan  the  luve  of  OwL"    Vol.  L  pp.  5T-B. 

llie  InrthuiimiDg  new  edition  of  the  Life  of  Wirsley  cuntaiiis  numei'oui 
BWgioal  Dotes  by  Hr  Coleridge.  Among  tbeae  are  tmi,  explaining  and  dc- 
fmuliag  some  of  tha  Oerumn  slioemaker's  and  liis  cumnii.-Dtattir'B  seiisa  ur 

•  [Slkicu  online  geomttrinilmimittTala.  Baruch  orBenediut  do  Splnoaa 
was  born  nt  A  nisterdnm.  Nor.  34,  lililS.  Wik  the  son  of  a  Purtuguese  Jew  \ 
died  at  the  llt^t.  Feb,  1\,  l«t77. 

CoDfio  positively  denies  the  charge  of  atheism,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
Vu  laid,  against  SpiDoia.  declaring  it  to  have  originated  in  personal  animta 
Uf.  as  did  B  aiinilnr  one  nmdnst  Wolf.  Ho  aAirms  thai  Spuioia's  is  by  no 
tueana.  iHllier  in  tcrnii.  or  In  the  spirit  of  tlie  author,  an  atheistic  system, 
but  rather  a  pulJieism  Ifiirniiil  nod  not  material  like  that  of  the  Eleatica) 
oontaining-  and  unfolding  ■  high  and  worthy  notion  of  Ood.  "  Ce  n'est  qii'i 
H  epoque  r^oente,"  says  he,  "  qu'on  s  unmmeoi^  a  trniter  avee  plus  dejua- 

l^Mjpwid  hunoUiJimj^' 


ssa 
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be  an  instance.  Bat  at  no  time  could  1  believe,  that  in  ittet/tuA 
ett^Tttiaihf  it  IB  inuimpatible  with  religion,  natural  or  mveolod  : 
snd  now  1  am  most  tfaorout;]ily  pcrsimded  of  the  contrary.     Tbe 

Lwritiitgs  of  the  illustrioiid  sage  of  Kocnigaberg.  the  fbuuder  of  tlie 

OHUoa!  Philosophy,  more  ihaa  any  other  work,  at  once  iuvigora- 

d  and  disciplined  my  underGtanding.     The  originality,  the  deptli, 

riind  the  compresaion  of  the  thoughts;  the  novelty  aud  Gubilety, 
yet  solidity  and  importance  of  the  distiiictions ;  the  adsmautiiie 
chain  of  the  logic  ;  and  1  will  venture  to  add — (paradox  as  it 
will  appear  to  those  who  have  taken  their  notion  of  Inunanuel 
Kant  Irota  Reviewers  and  Frenchmen) — the  clearness  and  ovi- 

dicouvert,  par  U  metliod?  critique  (the  metliod  of  KoQt),  U  Ciite  ftnble  da 

^  Mstime."    Spimza  maet  iruleiMl  bare  beea  a  nxwt  elaborate  hvpcxTitv  iChe 

u  eiXMinousljr  and  intcDtionall^r  au  atheist.    Hu«  «tratig«  it  app«>rs  that 

Chriilioal,  who  are  coDunanded  to  hope  and  beli«Te  all  tbinga  titiorablv  uf 

Mherc,  thnuld  have  audi  an  appetite  Tor  discovvring  uabelief  and  niisbelief 

'   iKea  in  Uuwe  who  nuuiifesL  uo  evil  heart  uT  godlcaa  temper  t    b  would 

a  u  if  aouie  taen'»  faith  cuuhl  not  be  kept  alive  aiul  properly  i 

m,  like  the  pnatiomUc  Lord  in  the  phiv.  it  were 


-  aUow-d  a 


Dsultoi 


Ibe  viU  body,  to  vit.  of  aome  other  mnn'a  infidelity  nnd  irreligion. 

"  I  have  oflen  Ibongbt,'*  Bays  Ur.  Cuteridge,  iu  his  Nulet  on  Nvble'a  J^i- 

,    P«b1.  "uf  writing  a  wurk  to  be  entitled  VinJiriit  Utltrvdatii,  live  ffMrima 

Himum  Topa^ifuarisovrui'  df/eniio;  that  is,  Viudieatioii  of  Great  Uen  uur 

Justly  branded  ;  and  nt  sueh  times  tiie  namea  pmniiuent  lo  my  mind's  eye 

ka*e  been  Giordano  Brono,  Jooob  Behmen,  Benedict  SpiDotB.  and  Enuuniel 

Bwedeuhorg.' 

Still  it  was  Mr.  Coleridge's  ultimate  upiniou,  that  Spiniaa's  ijateiii  rt 

I   dndail  nr  wonted  the  true  ground  of  biiUt  la  GnJ  as  the  Supreme  lutclli- 

I  .  (M«  and  Absolute  Will,  to  wiioin  man  owes  religious  fealty.    He  spodif 

I   dinsin'nieFriead.Essayu.ILp.ila 

I  "Hie  ioevitable  result  of  all  cimiequent  reuaonlug.  in  which  tbe  lotellMl 
I  nfttsea  lo  aekiiowledge  a  iiigher  or  deeper  ground  than  it  am  itseU  supply, 
to  posiess  witbin  itself  the  centre  of  its  own  aystem,  is— and 
I. from  Z^□o  the  Eleatic  to  Spinoza,  and  from  Spiuoia  to  the  SeheLUngh 
[  Okens.  and  their  adberenta  of  the  present  day,  ever  has  been — pantbocm 
ir  other  afila  modes,  the  least  repulidve  uf  which  differs  from  tlM 
\  'Mtt,  not  iu  its  cotuequenoes.  whieh  are  one  and  the  same  in  all,  and  in  all 
I  alike  are  practically  atbeistic.  but  Duly  as  it  may  cipreaa  the  etriving  of  the 
r-  philosopher  hiniBelf  to  hide  these  eomequenccs  from  his  own  mind." — SL  C] 

'  This  line,  from  The  Kiee  Vnlor  or  The  raaiioaate  Madman  of  BfaU' 
d  ileuiicr,  I  first  vtw  quoted  by  i£j,  Soutlfsy  waletUr  t«l[F> 
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^c«.  of  ths  Critique  of  tlie  Pure  Heanon ;  and  Critique  of  the 
Juilgtncttl;  of  theMetaphj-sienI  Elem-'iilaof  Naluriil  Pliilo»ophy  ; 
noil  of  hia  Reilgiou  within  iha  bounds  of  Pure  Heasoii,  look 
poesessioii  of  me  as  With  »  giaiil's  hand.*  AAer  fil^eeii  years' 
familiarity  with  tlieiii.  1  Blill  read  these  and  all  hia  other  produc- 
tiona  with  iiiidi  mini  shed  delight  and  increasing  admiration.  The 
few  poBEagM  that  remained  obscure  lo  me,.  alWr  due  eflbrU  of 
thought  (as  the  chapter  on  orisiiwl  appcrcejAionX),  and  the  ap- 

"  [TTle  Critique  of  Hie  pure  ReSKm,  Kr^ik  Act  riitten  Vemunfi.  occupici 
Tol.  ii.  iiC  Lba  eoUective  edition  of  the  worka  of  Kant  iu  leu  voU.  LeipiiK, 
1BJ8.  It  first  «ppe«ri!d  in  1781.  Tlia  Critique  oC  the  Judgmeat,  AViii* 
in  Urthiilikra/t,  1190,  u  contUD«l  in  vol.  vii.  Tlie  M«t.  EL  ot  N,  fliiloa- 
ophy,  Mtiaphj/iitcht  AnfanyaijTimde  der  y^alurvHunie/vif).  1"88,  may  he 
toaad  in  roL  riiL  M  p,  439.  Religion  within  the  bounds  of  pure  R«uon 
— Rttigim  ifoitThalfi  dtr  Ortnun  der  blottn  Vernttiift,  17BS.  in  *oL  vi. 
p.  ISO. 

Imnurauel  Kant  WBa  bom  at  Koenigsbcrg  in  1721,  waa  appoinCt^d  Reetur 
vittie  UniverBity  tliere  in  1786,  after  having  declined  repeated  oltan  froin 
tlie  King  ot  Prussia,  of  ■  Profeasopihip  in  the  Univenities  of  Jena,  Erlan- 
gco.  Uittau,  and  B  tile,  with  the  mnk  of  privy  cuunseUor  ;  and  died  at  hit 
native  ploM,  nearly  SO  years  old,  Ffb.  13,  18(M.~^.  C, 

Tile  following  note  i>  pencilled  in  Hr.  C.'a  copy  of  Schelling'B  Philot- 
ofhiteh*  Behri/lfn,  but  the  date  data  not  appear. 

"  I  U'licvc  in  my  depth  of  bein^.  that  the  tliree  great  worki  eiuce  the 
MioJu<:li<ni  of  Christianity  are. — Baoon'g  yetum  Orijanum.  and  hia  other 
worlu,  ai  (ar  ai  they  are  eommentaricB  on  it ; — Spinoia'c  Ethira.  with  his 
tettcra  and  other  piece*,  aa  far  aa  they  are  oomineDte  on  bis  Ethics  :  and 
Kant'e  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,  and  Ida  other  worlu  as  eoranientari* 
w.  and  applieatitinB  of  the  BBme," — iii] 

f  [Kritik  drr  reinen  VrmHtt/l.  Tranixv  Elementartehre  ii.Th.  1,  Abth- 
i  Bueh,  S.  Uanplet,  3.  Ab»chn.  Trnnsac  Deduction  der  reinen  Veratandea- 
Ugriffa  %  IB  Von  df  urtprHn^ieh-tifBlheliKhin  KinheU  dw Apifrtrption, 
Works,  Leipiig,  1B38,  roL  IL  p.  ISO.  Apperception  is  treated  of,  or  refer- 
red to  generally,  tlu'nnghout  tlic  diviaion  of  the  ivork  entitleil,  Transeeu- 
<Iailal  Dedoction  of  the  pure  cDuecptioua  of  the  Underataadinf*,  ending  at 
II.1G3. 

Appereeption  is  thai  defined  by  Dr.  Wtllioh,  in  hia  Elementa  of  the  Cril 
ieal  liiiloeophy,  p.  143. 

"  A  ppereeption  or  CoQadouBneaa,  or  the  faeuK.y  of  becoming  conseiona, 

1.  In  general,  the  same  aa  representaLiuu.  or  the  faeulty  of  representing; 
S.  In  particular,  the  repreeentution  aa  distinct  f^om  llie  aubject  that  rep- 
reaenta.  and  ft'om  the  obg'e«t  that  ia  repreaeuted, 
~    SaJ^cunaciOHaaaH,  fur  whiuh  we  have  two  facnltiex 
~  '  '    "    '» iat«rnnf  aeDae,  i,  e,  the  couseio 
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parent  cantradictioiu  which  occur.  I  soon  found  WL-re  hinis  txiA 

ilmauAlioDt  Teferriug  lo  ideas,  which  Kant  either  did  not  thinh 

it  pradeiit  to  avov,  or  which  he  considered  as  consisteutly  Ir/t 

ul,  in  a  pure  an&lysie,  not  of  huRinn  nature  in  toto,  but  of  the 

ilalive  inloUect  alone.     Here  therefore  he  was  constrained  to 

'Munmcnce  at  the  point  of  refitction,  or  natural  oonscioueaees . 

while  ia  hig  nuiral  syatem  he  was  permitted  to  aaeutne  a.  higher 

ground  (the  autonomy  of  the  will)  as  a  postulate  deducibic  fmrn 

the  unconditional  conunand,  or  (in  the  technical  language  of  hiit 

iM>hool)  the  categorical  imperative,  of  the  conwiience.     He  had 

imminent  danger  of  pereecution  during  the  reign  of  the 

king  of  PruBsia,  that  Etrange  compound  of  lawlcse  debauchery 

id  prieet-ridden  iupcrslilion  :  and  it  m  prubable  that  he  had 

ittle  iuelinatiou,  iu  his  old  age,  to  act  over  again  the  fortiitiet, 

id  hnir-breadth  escapes  of  Wolf.*     The  expulsion  of  the   litBt 

imong  Kaut's  disciples,  who  attempted  to  complete  his  system, 

tcom  the  University  of  Jena,  with  the  conAecalion  and  prohibilioii 

uflhe  obnoxious  work  by  the  joint  eflorts  of  the  courts  of  Snxony 

%nA  Hanover,  supplied  experimental  proof^  that  the  venerable  old 

caution  was  not  groundless.      In  spite  therefore  of  his  own 

1.  I  could  never  believe,  that  it  was  possible  for  him 

meant  no  more  by  his  Nuumcnon,  or  Thing  in  Stseli| 

mere  words  express  ;  or  that  in  his  own  conception  he 

il  the  whole  plastic  power  to  the  forma  of  tbe  inlellect, 

,ving  for  the  external  cause,  for.  the  materiale  of  our  sensations, 

lit  any  time  nf  our  obeerTatioiiii.    Tbia  jg  as  mbject  to  c1liuii[eM  Uw 
obgcrvatkinB  tLvniHelvM ;  coneidered  ia  ilaelC  it  ia  not  con&iMl  tu 
niiy  one  pUc«,  and  does  not  relate  to  the  Idmtity  of  tlie  nibjeet 
t.   The  tramcendtntnl.  purr,  original,  >.  e.  the  omwciousuees  of  tli«  iden- 
tity of  ourselviA  with  all  tbe  Tnrirty  of  empirical  cunsciouBueM.    It 
ia  that  MlrconwJoUineu.  wliicb  geoeratM  the  bore  idea'A'nr  'J 
liink,'  OS  being  the  aiiiiple  oarrelatiie  of  all  other  ideas,  and  the«n- 
dition  of  their  unity  nod  neeecgary  MinncrtioQ." 
•   Bw  also  Ifi(*cli>  Oenerat  and  Introdactin;  View  of  ProfeMor  Kint'i 
""VtDciplci.  A  very  clpiir  smDraary,  pp.  111-113. — S.  0.] 
■  [Ciiriatiao  Wolf,  the  most  mlebrated  aDpporter  of  the  echoal  of  Ldb> 
ti,  was  Iwrn  «(  Breslau  iu  1870.     In  1707  ha  heeame  ProfKBBOr  of  Hath- 
ia  at  Halle ;  was  aoauaed  of  atbeiani  by  his  envious  mlleai^ea.  ma 
n  from  hi*  employ  by  tbeir  cabala  iu  1723.  and  wnit  to  Isach  at  Mar- 
■s  ProIvMor  uf  Fhiliwopliy  ;  b«  vns  aflvrirards  buniimlily  recalled  Ut 
io  J74Ct  and  died  at  that  taiim,ApHle.l1U.    '  '' 

It  la  i*Aii(iK>phu<, 
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B  DiBtter  without  form,  wliicli  is  doubllem  iiiconwivable.*  1 
eotenaiiicil  double  iikewisc,  -n'hether,  in  hia  own  miml.  he  even 
laid  nli  llio  eirew,  which  he  appeals  to  do,  on  the  moral  postit-  ~ 

.n  idea,  tii  the  highest  ecnue  of  that  word,  can  not  be  ronveyed 
by  a  iymbol :  and.  except  in  geometry,  all  Ej'inbols  of  neces- 
^ty  involve  an  apparent  contradiction.}  'I'viyijos  avtm^air;  and 
lor  those  who  could  not  picrn;  through  this  oymlxdjc  husk,  his 
nritirgs  wcrv  not  intended.  Q,nestions  which  can  not  be  fully 
aoswervd  without  expoalug  the  icapondeiit  lo  pereunal  danger,  are 

•  ITtanucId.  p.  114. 

Tie  rcailer  tuny  oowpitre  tbia  pHiuage  vith  Schelling's  rftnarlu  on  Ui« 
ikvlrinvi  of  Kjint,  in  Ibi;  llurd  truct  of  the  Phil.  Br/ir!/l.  pp.  276-fl,  tlie  titta 
'if  which  hiu  already  bem  giica,  aud  to  wliiuh  Mr.  C  LimacIF  refer*  liU 
reulcr*  in  chap.  xiL 

Id  iLe  InlruduEtion  lo  the  IiUen,  SdieUiag  Biiya  of  the  KnntiaQ  pfailo* 
nphy,  un  this  particular  poiat,  that,  aa  acute  men  liave  ul^Jectcd,  "  it  makea 
ill  i3iiM*plii)Q»  of  csUM  AUil  effpct  Kriac  in  our  niiiid. — la  our  rrpraeDtAtioni 
iloDc ;  aod  yet  the  rcprc«cntaliDn«  thmuclTe*  ngain.  nnording  to  the  law 
of  causality,  operate  upnn  da  through  outwurd  lliing^" — f/ntt  at  p.  ID. 

ThiiB  the  Iilcnlisni  of  Berkeley  ilrprivee  va  of  Nature  (or  an  objectiva 
vnrld)  allugcthcr,  giving  lu.  initeiul  of  it.  a  sccniing  copy  of  Buch  a  world 
hi  Mich  iiidiTidual  luiiij  : — the  Wtaliaia  of  Kant — (too  literally  undrriltMm 
•m  tme  poinl}*-l«ai'e«  oa  Kniiirp,  but  redneea  bcr  to  n  blauk. — an  unBveo 
teuK  ot  all  we  a(«  irilhna  us,  although  cause,  by  hu  own  Bbawiug.  cxisla 
nily  tffiihin  w>: — the  RyKtvin  of  Locke  cuts  Nature  in  two— let*  bcr  retain 
cue  half  of  her  contlituent  propertic«,  while  it  makes  her  but  the  unknown 
«U6C  in  ua  of  the  oUier  l>air:--lhe  Scotch  ayBlcm  (in  lie  opi^ion  of  the 
TranBoendcntalist),  etjually  with  the  two  lut-meutioned.  outi  UB  oft  from 
Ifaturc  while  it  liringx  Nature  to  brar  upon  UB  ■■  eloBcl;  as  powihle ;  it 
•lErnu  an  evident  abaurdity,  and  calls  it  a  hidden  uiystfTy  ;  it  trlei  to  be 
fauli'nu.  yet  ii  incautious  enough  to  aasurnc  the  whole  matter  in  debate, 
nauwly.  that  the  objecUre  and  the  lubjective  ayatenis  are  distinct  From, 
uul  eatriluie  to,  one  another;  it  teuehea  ui  to  ceuipe  from  a  difficulty  bf 
ihultiiig  OUT  eyes :  but  eyea  were  made  to  be  open  and  not  U>  be  abut, — 
utccpt  lor  the  take  of  real ;  when  wa  un(<]au  them  ngnin  there  is  the  aama 
difficulty,  (taring  ua  full  b  the  due.— S,  C] 

f  [Kant'a  doctrine  on  thia  head  ia  fully  explniued  in  bi«  Fmaidatittn  far 
\kt  Hita-fAyti^Uit  of  Morai».  lirit  puUiahed  iu  1!86,  end  Critiqiu  of  tit 
Pradieta  foamt— 1788.     Worka.  yoLiv.— S.  C] 

J  [■■  Now  thie  Buperaenauoua  gniund  of  all  thai  ia  Bcoauoua,  Knut  eym- 
lioli»«l  liT  the  Mpreaalon  tkittgt  in  thrmKlurt — width,  hke  all  other  »yui- 
liJie  exprcsnona,  cuntaiuB  in  itacU  a  eonLradictiou,  bccauae  it  BPcka  t"  rep- 
rwot  the  uacmditioDcd  through  a  conditioned,  to  loako  the  infinite  fiuM.' 
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entitled  to  a  fair  answer  ;  and  yet  to  say  ibia  openly,  woolif 
many  caaes  furniEh  the  very  advantage,  which  the  advorsary 
intidiously  tcekiug  nlbr.  Veracity  docs  not  consist  in  Baying, 
but  in  tlio  intention  of  conununicatiDg,  truih  ;  and  the  philosopher 
who  can  not  ultor  the  whole  truth  without  convepng  falsehood, 
and  at  the  same  limo,  perhaps,  exciting  tho  most  malignant  pa»> 
ia  couElrained  to  e^cpress  himself  cither  mythically  oi 
[Vocally-  When  Kant  therefore  was  importuned  lo  settle  ilio 
ite«  of  his  commentators  himself,  hy  declaring  what  he  meant, 
»uld  he  decline  the  honors  of  martyrdom  with  lem  oflcnce. 
by  fiimply  replying,  "I  meant  what  I  iaid,  and  at  the  age 
e.  I  have  Bomething  else,  and  more  important  lo 
than  lo  write  a  commentary  on  my  own  works/' 
Fichte's  Wissenschaftdehre,*  or  Lore  of  Ultimate  Science, 
add  the  kcy-Btone  of  the  arch  ;  and  by  commencing  with 
act,  instead  of  a  thing  or  substance,  Fichte  assuredly  gave 
the  6rEt  mortal  blow  to  Spinozigm,  as  taught  by  Spinosa  him- 
self; and  supplied  the  idea  of  a  system  truly  metaphysical,  and 
melaphijiique  truly  eystcmatic  (i,  e.  having  Its  spring  and 
iiple  within  Itself).  But  this  fundamental  idea  he  overbuilt 
"ith  a  hca\7  mass  of  mere  notions,  and  psychological  acts  of 
rbitrary  refieelion.     Thus  his  theory  degenerated  into  a  erndet 

■  [J.  Qflttlieb  Ficbte  «u  born  on  the  IDUi  of  May.  1703,  at  Ramme 
'  1  Upper  Liustia,  anri  died  at  Berlin,  vliere  lie  bad  ovcupied  a  rro 
1  cliair  in  llie  rwentlj  founded   CniverBity,  Jaai.  2li.  IBl*.     The 
Wit*eiiit\aflidekTii  w»  first   published  at  Wtiiiuu-  ia  179G ;  aflcrwfird* 
enlarged  etlitiun  ut  Jena,  1798.    V.  Causio'a  Hanutl,  iL  212.  S89. 

f  The  fulltiiring  hurleique  on  the  Fiehteno  Egomnia  may,  perWpi,  be 

■iMnusing  to  the  few  who  have  studied  the  ■ysteni,  and  to  those  who  are  im- 

acqoninted  with  it.  may  coavvy  as  tolerable  a  likeness  of  ^ehlc'i  idealiun 

M  esn  be  expected  from  an  avuwad  earicature. 

Tho  Oategorical  Imperative,  or  the  anuunpiatiun  of  the  ni 

_  Ood,  'ErtJENKAlIIAN  :  a  ditbyrmnbic  Ode,  by  Quebkoi-^  Vo: 

Subrtlar  in  Oynnmic.'  *  • 

En!  Dei  vicet  gemt.  ipt  Dimii. 

(Speak  EUnglisli,  Fiiend !)  the  Goa  Jmpen 

Here  on  this  niarket-eroBs  aloud  I  erj : 


Teutooio 


Tbs  forin  and  tlif  aiibalnnce,  the  tchut  nacl  the  why, 
The  when  and  the  vliere,  and  [be  low  and  tb«  Ugiv 
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tgcistnus,  a  boastful  and  hyperatoic  hostility  to  Nature,  as  life- 
less, godless,  and  altogether  unholy  ;  while  his  religion  consisted 
in  the  assumption  of  a  mere  Ordo  ardinanSt  which  we  were 
permitted  exoterice  to  call  God  ;  and  his  ethics  in  an  ascetic, 
and  almost  monkish,  mortification  of  the  natural  passions  and 
Hesires.* 

I,  you  and  he,  and  he,  you  and  I, 
All  BouU  and  all  bodies  are  I  itself  1 1 

All  I  itself  I ! 

(Fools  1  a  truce  with  this  starting !) 

AUmy  I!  oil  my  11 
He's  a  heretic  dog  who  but  adds  Betty  Martin  I 
Thus  cried  the  God  with  high  imperial  tone ; 
In  robe  of  stiffest  state,  that  scoffed  at  beauty, 
A  pronoun-verb  imperative  he  shone — 
Then  substantive  and  plural-singular  grown 
He  thus  spake  on  I    Behold  in  I  alone 
(For  etlilcs  boost  a  syntax  of  their  own) 
Or  if  in  ye,  yet  as  I  doth  depute  ye, 
In  O  !  I,  you,  the  vocative  of  duty  I 
I  of  the  world's  wliole  Lexicon  the  root ! 
Of  the  whole  universe  of  touch,  sound,  sight 
The  genitive  and  ablative  to  lxK>t : 
Tlie  accusative  of  wrong,  the  nom'native  of  right, 
And  in  all  cases  the  case  absolute  I 
Self-construed,  I  all  other  moods  decline : 
Imperative,  from  nothing  we  derive  us  ; 
Yet  as  a  super-postulate  of  mine, 
Unoonstrued  antecedence  I  assign 
To  X,  Y,  Z,  the  God  InfinitiviU ! 

•  [This  account  of  Fichte's  theory^  however  just,  may  convey  to  some 
^^aders  a  very  unjust  notion  of  the  man  and  of  his  teaching  in  general     It 
^tiay  lead  them  to  inuigine  him  cold,  hard,  and  dry,  and,  in  his  turn  of  mmd, 
•^ather  of  the  earth  earthy,  than  heavenward  tending ;  wliereas  he  seems  to 
Have  been  an  ardent  spiritualist,  "  a  clear,  calm  enthusiast ;"  and  whatever 
Uis  system  may  have  been,  as  mere  metaphysics,  yet  iu  his  thouglits  on  the 
X)ivine  Idea,  to  have  arrived  at  the  same  pt)int,  as  far  os  feeling  is  concerned, 
Mnd  all  that  under  God's  grace  inspires  the  heart  and  moulds  the  plan  and 
^:)ur8e  of  action,  with  those  who  talk,  in  orthodox  phraseology,  of  the  Life 
yf  God  in  the  soiU  of  rnan,    Mr.  Carlyle  has  spoken  of  Fichte  in  the  **  Hero 
Worship,"  and  some  of  his  striking  Essays,  with  his  usual  force  and  feli<*ity, 
and  power  of  casting  an  interest,  either  in  the  way  of  creation  or  of  repre- 
sentation, around  certain  characters — investing,  as  it  were,  with  a  roynl 
robe  of  glowing  language  and  high  attributions,  whomsoever  it  delights 
him  tu  honor.    But  the  best  illustration  of  Fichte's  teaching  U  io  \>ft  i^wiivV 
in  his  hie.    "  No  man  of  his  time, "—says  Mr.  Smith,  who  \\aa  VaUX^  \»^^*^^ 
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la  Schelling's  Natur-PhUosophie*  and  the  SystetA  des  tran^ 

a  iraniilAtion  of  his  work  On  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author — **  few  perhaps  of  any  time,  exercised  a  more  powerful  spirit- 
stirring  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  oeaselesa 
efibrt  of  his  life  was  to  rouse  men  to  a  sense  of  the  divinity  of  their  own 
nature — ^to  fix  their  thoughts  upon  a  spiritual  life  as  the  only  true  and  real 
life — ^to  teach  them  to  look  upon  all  else  as  mere  show  and  unreality,  and 
thus  to  lead  them  to  constant  effort  after  the  highest  Ideal  of  purity,  ▼ir> 
tue,  independence,  and  self-deniaL  To  this  ennobling  enterprise  he  oonse- 
erated  his  being,  ix.  Truly  indeed  has  he  been  described  by  one  of  our 
own  country's  brightest  ornaments,  as  a  *  colossal,  adamantine  spirit,  stand- 
ing erect  and  clear,  like  a  Cato  Major  among  degenerate  men  ;  fit  to  have 
been  the  teacher  of  the  Stoa,  and  to  have  discoursed  of  beauty  and  virtue 
in  the  groves  of  Academe.'  But  the  sublimity  of  his  intellect  casts  no  shade 
on  the  sod  current  of  his  affections,  which  flows,  pure  and  unbroken,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  to  enrich,  fertilize,  and  adorn  it.  We  prize 
his  philosophy  deeply ;  it  is  to  us  an  invaluable  possession,  for  it  seems  th^ 
noblest  exposition  to  which  we  have  yet  listened,  of  human  nature  and  di- 
vine truth ;  but  with  reverent  thankfulness  we  acknowledge  a  still  higher 
debt,  for  he  hns  left  behind  him  the  best  gift  which  man  can  bequeath  to 
man — a  brave,  heroic,  human  life.** 

*'  In  the  first  churchyard  from  the  Oranienburg  gate  of  Berlin  stands  a 
tall  obelisk  with  this  inscription  : — 

The  teachers  shall  shine 

As  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ; 

And  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 

As  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 

It  marks  the  grave  of  Fichte.  The  faithful  partner  of  his  life  sleeps  at  his 
feet" 

Fichte  married  a  niece  of  Klopstock,  a  high-minded  woman,  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  son,  the  author  of  writings  on  religious  philosophy  of  some 
interest.  G>usin  speaks  of  the  great  influence  which  the  Idealism  of  Fichte 
exercised  over  his  contemporaries,  and  its  serious  direction  toward  anti- 
sensualistic  doctrines,  impressed  on  many  minds  by  the  masculine  eloquence, 
which  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  author's  talent.  But  he  aflirnm 
that  Fichte's  theory  finally  shared  the  common  destiny  of  all  systems,  and 
proved  unable  to  acquire  a  general  authority  in  philosophy.  Pp.  11^116. 
— S.  C] 

*  [On  this  title  of  Schelling's,  Mr.  C.  makes  the  following  remarks  in  a 
marginal  note  in  the  Phil.  Schrift. 

I  can  not  approve  Schelling's  choice  of  the  proper  name,  Natur^Philo^^- 
phie ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  useless  paradox ;  in  the  seooed 
place,  selected  to  make  the  difference  between  his  own  system  and  that  of 
his  old  master  Fichte  greater  than  it  is ;  and  lastly,  because  the  |^rase  has 
been  long  and  universally  appropriated  to  the  knowledge  whidi  does  noi 
Moelade  the  pecuiia  of  Mm ;  that  is,  to  Physiology.    The  identity  of  th« 
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uxniltTilaUn.  Jdealismua.*  I  first  found  a  genial  coincidence  willt 
inurli  thnt  I  hail  tuiletl  out  for  ihJ'hcIC  and  a  powurltil  assistance 
ill  what  I  bad  yet  to  do. 

1  hare  introduced  this  Btatement,  as  apprnpriate  to  the  o&rrativa 
ualiirr  of  this  eketeb ;  yet  rather  in  reference  to  Ih*  work  which 
I  h&ve  announced  in  a  preceding  pnire,  thanio  my  piusoii:  subject. 
It  would  be  but  a  mere  aet  of  jiiBlico  to  niywUi  woro  I  to  waro 
my  future  rvaders.  that  an  identity  of  ihoughl.  or  even  similarity 
of  phrase,  wilt  not  bo  at  all  times  a  certain  proof  that  thepauago 
has  been  bnirowed  from  Suhelling,  or  that  the  conceplions  were 
urifFiually  leanit  from  him.  In  this  inetanee,  as  in  the  drainaUc 
loclures  of  Schlegel  to  whioli  1  have  bolbre  ftltuded.  from  the 
tjiine  motive  of  self-defence  against  the  char^  of  plagiarism, 
many  of  the  most  striking  reeeinbltuiocs.  indeed  all  the  main  and 
ruudsmeutal  ideas,  were  born  and  matured  in  my  mind  bebre  I 

one  with  the  ulber  is  made  to  appear  a*  the  result  of  tbe  »j-»tpm ;  but  l;>r 
tic  title,  that  U,  its  proper  or  appropriated  oaine,  gui  bfnr  dulint/uil,  btti» 
<Uel.—S.  T.  C. 

FicJite  ■puks  thus  of  the  yalttr-Pfiiloiopkir  m  ttia  iwoDiJoTbii  seriei  of 
Lfrtores  on  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  (smtainiog  the  definition  of  tbe  Di- 
(ine  lAtm.  "  Hpihw  ve  sbonld  not  b«  blinded  nor  led  astray  bj  a  pbiloso- 
pby  KAsunung  tlie  name  ottu^uril,  whieb  pretends  to  excel  all  former  phi- 
Inmpby  bj'  striving  to  elevate  Nature  into  abeoluto  being  and  iolo  the  place 
of  (iud.  tn  all  igea  tbe  theorelieal  errora,  »»  veil  as  the  nioral  eorruptiooi 
uf  huTiisuily.  bsve  orieen  from  dlselv  beetowiug  the  nnme  at  life  on  that 
ttliieb  in  itsvlf  posMUM  Dcitber  absolute  nor  even  finite  being,  aad  aeekiDg 
(or  life  and  ita  enjoymcut«  in  timt  wIueH  in  itself  is  dead  Very  for  there- 
Krre  frnio  tieing  a  st«p  tflwnrds  Irntli.  that  philneopby  is  D11I3'  a  return  to 
■M  and  already  moat  widely  spread  error."  TraosliitioD  by  Mr.  Smith. — 
8.C-] 

"  1  Friedr.  Wilh.  Joseph  ScfaelUng  was  btirn  at  Leonberg  in  Wortembepg 
Vi  tb«  !7th  of  January,  117a.  Ho  was  Profeigor  at  H^laagen  in  ISQB; 
tinee  that  [iiiife  be  has  moved  abnut.  During  the  last  tvo  years  he  biw  been 
iHturing  at  Berlin,  where  be  holds  a  ProfeBSarship.  iind  bus  been  eudenvor- 
ing  to  abniT  the  cuDsiBteney  of  Iiia  pbiloeophinni  views  wilb  a  religious  Tbe- 
itiu :  bow  far  suecestfully  or  olhcrwise,  1  uan  not  say,  but  I  believe,  not  so 
u  to  u]i>nee  the  great  Uuly  of  objictors. 

&'belling's  Idim  nt  finrr  Phittmaphie  (fcr  Xatiir  {KataT-PhUotophit), 
»u  first  publii^rd  at  Lelpug  in  1797 ;  a  seeond  edition  entirely  recast,  ap- 
penrcd  at  Ijiniishut,  iu  1803.  The  Sg'tm  litt  Trantnetndftilalen  Idfa-tiutu* 
was  published  at  TfiUngen  in  1800.  The  tarly  age  at  which  Sdielling  put 
tirlh  his  prifound  speculations,  displaying  so  deep  an  insight  Into  former 
fWDVopUaa,  mA  ■frniucbgeotrallaiowledge,  readePt  tbsmuM  ot  ttetek 

v«l 
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had  erer  seen  a  single  page  of  the  Gennan  Fhiloeopher ;  and  1 
might  indeed  affirm  M'ith  truth,  before  the  more  important  woriu 
of  Schelling  had  been  written,  or  at  least  made  paUic.  Nor  is 
this  coincidence  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  We  had  studied  in 
the  same  school ;  been  disciplined  by  the  same  preparatory  phi- 
losophy, namely,  the  writings  of  Kant ;  we  had  both  equal  obli- 
gations to  the  polar  logic  and  dynamic  philosophy  of  Giordano 
Bruno ;  and  Schelling  has  lately,  and,  as  of  recent  acquisition, 
aTowed  that  same  adectionate  reverence  for  the  labors  of  Beh 
men,  and  other  mystics,  which  I  had  formed  at  a  much  earliei 
period.*  The  coincidence  of  Schelling's  system  '^ith  certain  gen- 
eral ideas  of  Behmen,  he  declares  to  have  been  mere  coinci- 
dence ;  while  my  obligations  have  been  more  direct.  He  needs 
give  to  Behmen  only  feelings  of  sympathy ;  while  I  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  God  forbid  !  that  I  should  be  suspected  of  a 
wish  to  enter  into  a  rivalrj'  with  Schelling  for  the  honors  so  uue- 
quivocally  his  right,  not  only  as  a  great  and  original  genius,  but 
as  the  founder  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature,  and  as  the  most  sue- 
fessful  improver  of  the   Dynamic!    System   which,    begun  by 

*  [Archdeacon  Hare  wys  in  r^ard  to  this  statem^it :  "  Schelling's  pam 
phlet"  (in  which  this  avowal  is  contained),  *'  had  appeared  eleven  years  be- 
fore ;  but,  perhaps,  it  did  not  find  its  way  to  England  till  the  peace ;  and 
Coleridge,  having  read  it  but  recently,  inferred  that  it  was  a  recent  publi- 
cation.*'—S.  C  ] 

f  It  would  be  an  act  of  high  and  almoet  criminal  injustice  to  pass  over 
in  silence  the  nanie  of  Mr.  Richard  Saumarez.'  a  gentleman  equally  well 
known  as  a  medical  man  and  as  a  philanthropist,  but  who  demands  notice 
on  the  present  occasion  as  the  author  of  "  A  new  System  of  Phy8i*»logy*'  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  published  1797;  and  in  1812  of  *•  An  Examination  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  Systems  of  Philosophy  which  now  prevail"  in  one 
Tolume,  entitled,  "  The  Principles  of  physiological  and  physical  Science." 

*  [Richard  Saumarez  was  a  native  of  (ruernsey,  and  became  Surgeon  to 
the  Magdalen  Hospital,  I»ndon.  He  published  A  DiMertation  on  the  Uni- 
verne  in  general,  and  on  the  procession  of  the  Ele^nenis  in  partieular,  Lond 
1706.  8vo. — A  new  System  of  Physiology,  comprehending  the  Laws  by 
wliich  animated  beings  in  general,  and  the  human  species  in  particular,  are 
governed  in  their  soveral  states  of  health  and  disease.  Lond  1798,  2  voU. 
8vo, — Principles  and  Ends  of  Philosophy.  1811,  8vo. — Principles  of  Physi- 
ological and  Pliysical  Science,  comprehending  the  ends  for  which  animated 
beingn  were  creattMl.  Lond.  1812,  8vo. — Orations  delivered  before  the 
Medic/i]  S^wiety  of  London.     1813,  8vo. — Observations  on  Gkneratioo  and 

'^weiplea  of  Life.    Med.  and  Phy •.  Jovltil  1L  v-  ^^2.    1 799.— S.  OJ 
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Branc,  wu  re-introduced  (in  a  moro  philoeophic&l  form,  and 
fnad  from  nil  its  iinpnjiltca  and  viEionary  NccumpBiumenU)  by 
Kajit ;  in  whom  it  vrnt  the  native  nnd  necessary  growth  of  his 
own  eyitem.  Kant's  followere,  however,  on  whom  (for  iho 
greater  pari)  their  master's  cloak  had  fallen  without,  or  with  a 
toy  scanty  portion  of,  his  spirit,  had  adopted  his  dynamio  ideas, 
fmly  na  o.  more  refined  species  of  mechanics.  With  exception  of 
one  or  two  fundamental  ideas,  which  can  not  be  witbheld  trom 
Fichte,  to  Schelling  we  owe  tiie  completion,  and  the  most  impor- 
tanl  victories,  of  this  revolution  in  philosophy.  To  me  it  will  be 
btppineM  and  honor  enough,  should  I  succeed  in  rendering  tho 
qrstem  itself  intelligible  to  my  coiiotrymen,  and  in  the  application 
of  it  lo  the  moet  awful  of  subjects  for  the  mort  impcrlaul  of  pui^ 
poses.     Whether  a  work  is  the  olTspting  of  a  man's  own  spirit, 

Tbe  Utter  rurk  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  former  ia  at^le  or  arruigeuiiiiil 
uid  there  ia  a  greater  uecesaity  of  distlD^uishing  tlie  priaeiplet  of  the  an 
Ihor'*  philecopby  from  hi«  aaDJectam  Goneemuis  celor.  the  atmocpberio 
matter,  eometa.  An,  which,  vhether  Just  or  erronoouB,  are  bj  no  meauB  ne- 
nrinrj  eomequcnces  nf  that  philosophy.  Yet  eren  io  this  department  i>f 
this  Tulume,  wbidi  I  rt^srd  aa  eomparalivelj  the  inferior  work,  the  reason 
iagi  by  vbidi  Ur.  SaumareK  bralidateH  the  immanence  of  an  infiuite  power 
io  any  Suile  KubetoQce  aro  the  oBBpriag  of  no  eonunon  mind ;  and  the  ez- 
pcrimrnt  on  the  expaneibility  of  the  air  is  at  leaat  plauiiblo  and  lu'gbly  in 
^iouk  But  the  merit,  which  will  aecuro  both  to  the  book  and  to  the 
writer  a  bigh  and  honorable  name  with  poiterity,  consists  in  Ibe  maiterly 
broe  of  reawminK,  Bod  the  copiousneu  of  induction,  with  which  be  baa  Ba- 
wled, aud  (in  my  opinion)  subTerled  the  tyranny  of  the  meehnoie  efslem 
in  pbjnolugy ;  established  not  only  the  existence  of  Gual  eauBcs,  but  tbeir 
neeeMitv  and  efltcieDcy  in  every  njetcm  that  merits  (lie  name  of  philosoph- 
ical; Bod,  snfastituting  life  and  progressive  power  for  the  contradictory 
itrrl/oTce,  baa  a  right  to  be  known  utd  remembered  lu  tho  tlrst  inatauratur 
nF  the  dynamic  phitoaophy  in  EngUnJ.  The  author's  vii'irs,  aa  far  aa  eon 
rerni  fainueir,  are  unborrowed  and  completely  liia  own,  aa  he  neither  poa- 
■eMcd.  nor  do  hia  writings  discover,  the  least  aequainlaoFe  with  the  works 
of  Kant,  in  which  the  germs  of  the  pbilosopby  exist  ■  and  his  rotumea  were 
published  many  ynrs  before  the  full  development  of  these  germs  by  Scbel- 
liog.  Mr.  SanmBrea's  detection  of  the  BrBunonion  system  waa  no  light  or 
vrdinary  service  at  the  time;  and  I  acaroely  rememberin  any  work  on  any 
tubject  a  confutation  to  Ihornit^ly  salisfaclory.  It  is  sufficJent  at  this  tima 
to  have  stated  thetiict;  as  in  the  preface  to  the  work,  whiub  I  have  already 
aoDounced  od  the  lagtia.  I  have  exhiUled  in  detail  the  merits  of  this  writer, 
and  genuine  philosopher,  who  neeilal  only  bare  taken  hia  fijundationa 
•omewhat  deeper  aDd  wider  to  have  auporseded  a  eonaidcrable  part 
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il  the  product  of  original  thinking,  will  tic  discovered  by  tjtow 
Us  sole  legitimale  judges,  by  betler  tceta  ihan  the  mere 
lefcretice  to  dates.  For  readers  in  general.  let  whatever  Bhall  be 
found  in  this  or  any  future  work  of  mine,  that  reacmbleH,  or  coiu- 
oides  with,  the  doctrines  of  my  German  predeceeeor,  though  con- 
temporary, be  wholly  attributed  to  him  :  provided,  that  the  »b- 
■ence  of  distinct  Tcferences  to  his  books,  which  I  could  uot  at  all 
times  make  with  truth  as  deeignatiug  citations  or  thoughts  aotu> 
al\y  derived  from  him  ;  and  which,  I  truHt,  would,  alVerthiB  gen- 
eral acknowledgment,  be  superHuous ;  be  not  charged  on  me  aa 
■n  ungenerous  concealment  or  intentional  plagiarism.  1  have  not 
indeed  {eheu .'  >fS  angvsta  domi .')  been  hitherto  able  lo  procure 
more  than  two  of  his  books,  viz.  the  1st  volume  of  his  collected 
Tracts,*  and  his  System  of  Transcendental  Idealism  ;  to  which, 
however,  I  rauat  add  a  small  pamphlet  against  Fichtc,t  the  spirit 
of  which  was  to  my  ti;eIingE  painfully  incongnious  with  the  prin- 
ciples, and  which  (with  the  usual  allowance  allorded  to  an  an- 
tithesiE)  displayed  tlie  love  of  wisdom  rather  than  the  wisdom  of 
love.  I  regard  truth  as  a  divine  ventriloiiniBt :  1  care  not  from 
whoM  mouth  the  sounds  are  supposed  to  proceed,  if  only  the 
words  are  audible  and  intelligible.  "  Albeit,  I  must  confer  to  be 
half  in  doubt,  whether  I  should  bring  it  Ibrth  or  uo,  it  being  so 
contrary  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  world  so  potent  in  most 
men's  hearts,  that  I  shall  endanger  either  not  to  be  regarded  or 
not  to  be  understood. "t 

And  to  conclude  the  subject  of  citation,  with  a  cluster  of  cita 
tions,  which  a.s  taken  from  books,  not  in  common  use.  may  con- 

•  [F.  W.  J.  SchelUng'a   PkilotophiKht  Sthriftn,.  EtUer  BaniL     (Rm 
I    rolump.)    Laudshut,  1809.— S.  C] 

t  (T)ii»  u  tlie  Darlrguag  referred  to  in  a  ppevloua  not*.  The  routod 
«en«ures  of  FichCe  anil  ScheUiiiK,  and  llieir  quiirrcU  nboiit  Nature  aud 
e  at  Nature,  are  biirBb  brmks  io  Ibc  bright  I'lirrput  o(  thtir 
irritiuga. 

Tbero  i>  to  my  mind  a  grvnt  metsphjiioJ  Buhliuiity  iu  tbg  first  pMrt  of 
Flchle's  Stiiimnivng  dri  Mtturlm.  e«peciiUly  tUe  }iiUBnge  be^uiog  t» 
jedrm  MomenU  ihttr  Datar  i't  Nntur  tin  tutammmhangeKdtt  Gmtt,  and 
tbe  precedingparagraphB,  from  the  worda  Dat  Prindp  (frrJAntiyAWf,  p^  II. 
Very  iawgiaBLive  ia  tli«  gruxl  glimpu  thex  puiugei  pre  at  Iht  iotsrcoo- 
Becl«d  movcnients  of  llie  univerBe.  preBentiug  to  the  miad  uiuTertBtity  in 
unity,  nod  >  sreniing  inlinilude  of  the  fiuiK.— S-  C] 
f  [Idiltnu't  iteaaoD  nf  Gliureti  (lovernnieDl  urg»d  iguost  Pr^l^^    " 

Ji  Of  p.  i—s.  C] 
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aibitte  lo  the  reader's  amuseinenl,  as  a  volantary  beforo  >  ser* 
■Don  : — "  Dola  mild  qvidem  deliciis  liCtraTum  i?iescatos  tuliito 
jam  homities  aileo  esse,  prteserlim  qui  ChriUianos  seprofuenlur. 
It  kgfre  nisi  guod  ad  delectatioaem_/uctC,  iuUineant  mfiil :  un4e 
et  discijiifta  severtores  et  phtlosophta  ipsa  jam  fore  prortut 
ttiam  a  doctta  negliguntur.  Quod  quidem  propoaitum  Uudu 
arum,  nisi  mature  an-rigitur,  tarn  magnum  rebus  incommodum 
daiit,  guam  dedit  barbarics  olim.  Perlinax  res  barbaries  at, 
/aUor  :  led  minus  potest  tamen,  quam  tUa  moUtties  et  perauua 
prudenlui  literarum,  si  ratione  caret,  sapientia  virtutitque  specie 
mortaUi  misere  circumducens.  SueeedtC  igitur,  ut  arbttTor, 
haud  ita  mullo  post,  pro  rusticana  seculi  nostri  ruditate  capta- 
trix  aia  cmnmuiii-loqueDtiB.  robuT  animi  virilis  omne,  omnem 
mrttUws  mascidam,  profligatura,  nisi  cavetur."* 

A  Uk>  prophetic  remark,  which  has  been  in  I'ulillmeir,  rrom  the 
jeu  1680,  to  the  present,  I8I0.  By  persuasa  pnideatia,  Giy- 
lUBUB  means  telf-complaeent  common  sense  as  opposed  to  science 
uul  philosophic  reason. 

Est  medius  ordo.  el  vetut  equcstris,  ingenionim  quidem  saga 
ctvtn,  et  commodonim  rebus  humanin,  >ion  tamen  in  primam 
aagniliidiTtem  patentium.  Monim  hominum,  vt  sic  dicam, 
major  annona  est.  Sedulum  esse,  nihil  temere  loqui,  assuescere 
labori,  at  imagine  pmdcntiie  et  taodeslim  iegere  angustiaret 
fariii  captus.  dum  cxercitalioncm  ac  vsum,  quo  isti  in  civilibus 
rebits  poUent,  pro  natura  et  magnitudine  ingenii  plerit^ite  acci- 
jdurU.f 

"  A*  therefore  physicians  are  many  limes  forced  to  leave  such 
tosthods  of  curing  aa  Ihemselves  Iciiow  to  he  the  httest,  aud  being 
DVermleil  by  the  patient's  impaliency,  arc  fojn  to  try  the  best 
Ihey  can  :  in  like  sort,  considering  how  the  case  dolli  slaiid  with 

*  [From  "Symon  Grynnus'*  prenuinitiua  to  tliu  cumliJ  reader,  prefixed 
la  Fieunu's  trustetiou  of  FUln,  piiblislier]  nt  Leyden,  1667."  See  Thu 
Friead,  Esny  iij.  II.  p.  S3,  where  bIbo  tbe  tamB  passage  it  quoted.  lu 
tlir  origiDid,  as  I  teitrri  hma  the  Gdil^r'a  Dote  m  Lhat  place,  ffvlam  Btaiitll 
tar  ddKlalionem. — S.  C] 

f  [BHTGln/a  Arritni;  lib.  i.  Leydeo,   1030.   13ino.  pp.  113-4,  with  ioni< 
omisMona.    The  original,  after  luimtiem  labori,  runt  thus:  <1  tmogin 
pientin  parrrt,  t«gere  angiiBtioret  pnrtei  ingeniL    Hae  neqiit  nrnimui 
mt'it AH  daidfratU.  cl  tola  inlerium  titnt  gua  in  laudaiit  Froctribm  tutpieiat 
Ul  vtt  ttbttu  mtia  pro  Kirtuli  til;  vrl  non  {nvidloms  prndfntiai 
OcritHi /amam  •'  dij'uiuliit,  itmn  tuTciiaijomm,  <te, — S.  0.^ 


this  present  age,  fbU  of  toBgue  mad  weak  of  brmia,  behold  we 
would  {if  our  subject  permitted  it)  jidd  to  tlie  stieem  thenof 
That  way  we  woold  be  contented  to  prore  oor  theBis,  which 
hexag  the  wane  in  itself^  b  notwithstanding  now  hf  reaaoa  of 
eommon  imbecilitj  the  fitter  and  likelier  to  be  brooked.*** 

If  this  lenr  cookl  be  rationalhr  entertained  in  the  contmiemal 
age  of  Hooker,  under  the  then  xobost  discipline  of  the  scholastic 
logic,  pardonably  may  a  writer  of  the  present  times  anticipate  a 
scanty  andience  for  afastmsest  themes,  and  troths  that  can.  neither 
be  comnmnicated  nor  receired  withoat  efibrt  of  thon^t,  as  well 
as  patience  of  attention. 

**■  Che  slo  noQ  erro  al  f  Imlsr  de'  poati. 
Far  ch'  Aaininm  SteDa  m  noi  predomiiii. 
El  Somaro  el  Cwtroo  u  aao  coogianti 
n  tempo  d'Apoleio  pia  noo  si  Domiiii : 
Che  se  sUora  mi  sol  hoom  sembnTm  vs  Amu\ 
Mille  Asini  a'  miei  di  raasembran  hoomini  Tf 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  IX. 

Li  the  preceding  diapter  Mr.  C.  speaks  of  ScheUing^s  philoaophy  as  if  ti 
hcMl  his  entire  approbation,  and  had  been  adopte«\  by  him  in  its  iHiole  ex- 
tent.   Yet  it  is  certain  that,  soon  alter  the  compontioQ  of  the  B.  L,  he  be> 
eame  dissatisfied  with  the  system,  considered  as  a  fundamental  and  oompre- 
hensiTe  sdieme,  intended  to  exhibit  the  relations  of  God  to  the  World  and 
Slan.    He  objected  to  it  as  essentially  pantheistic,  though  the  anthor  has 
positiTely  discUimed  this  reproach,  and  made  great  efibrts  to  free  his  sys- 
tem from  the  appearance  of  desenring  it.    To  Mr.  C.  howerer,  it  appeared, 
as  originally  set  forth,  to  labor  under  deep  deficiencies — to  be  radkaJlj  in- 
consistent with  a  belief  in  God,  as  Himself  Moral  and  Intelligent-— aa  be- 
yond and  above  the  world — as  the  Supreme  Mind  to  whidi  the  human  mind 
owes  homage  and  fealty — inconsistent  with  any  just  view  and  deep  aease  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  being  of  man.    The  imposing  grandeur  of  this  phi- 
losophy, beheld  from  a  distance,  the  narrowness  into  which  it  shrinks  on  a 
nearer  view,  are  thus  set  forth  by  Cousin  in  his  clear  trenchant  style.    **  La 
philosophie  de  Schelliug  se  recommande  par  loriginalit^  de  soq  point  de 
Tue,  la  profondeur  du  travail,  la  consequence  des  parties,  et  llmmeoae  por 
t^e  des  applications.     EUe  rallie  &  une  seule  idee  tons  les  4tret  de  la  nature. 


*  [Slightly  altered,  with  omissions,  from  Hooker  s  Ecdea.  Polity,  &  i  «l 
riii  §.  2.-8.  C  ] 
*  Satire  di  Salvator  Roio,  [torn.!,  p.  oi.    La  iTicMca,  Sat  L  L 19.— S.  0] 
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hr  U  bUc  ecnta  im  barridm  qu'oa  aroit  AooaSn  i  la  conEuusaanw  bu< 
mlDf,  K>uf«iuuit  Ib  pawitHliU  puur  lliomme  nob  pliu  HOleoKot  d'linii  re|>- 
rnatBtiaa  siil^Rtiri%  Kwia  d'luie  nnmaissaaci)  otgective  tt  ecieallKque. 
fweauuiM  diU^noin^  d(  Dicu  et  dca  clutta  dinaei.  A  <v  tire  que  I'eipril 
hmprrifr  ct  U  ■nlnlaiiee  i}«  Ti^tii  amt  pruniCifenieDt  ideatiquca.  Cette  pUi- 
loiopiii*  embruH  le  e«rcle  eotin-  dei  wmtiMiwanwa  ipicuUtivn,'  fc.  liten 
h«  itktct  the  diffiSDltie*  vbidi  beset  the  Mbenie.  uul  after  suggesting  mt- 
(nd  fDot  otgcctiooB,  he  excUims :  "  Quel  homme  eofiii  peut  svuir  U  UmA 
niM  (K^taitmi  de  renfermer  la  nature  de  U  DiviniU  dnns  I'idiie  de  ridctt- 
dU  dw>lu«  r  Ha  had  preriouslj  obacrred,  "  la  toraie  de  c«  r/tlimt  est 
nnilM  •dcntifique  en  rtaliU  qu'm  Bppar«DM.  Suo  proU^e  ttnt  de  d6- 
itiiire,  par  une  demoattratica  ritWe  (par  coDBtriictinu).  la  fiui  dc  riufini  et 
lie  TabMilii.  1«  parliculirr  d<c  Vnaixenrl.  Or  ct  pnAlimt  n'eil  point  rttolM 
«  ne  pent  Flirt.'  And  he  coDcIodca — "  Ba  ud  mnt,  le  tjittme  tout  cntit 
n'est,  1  propreiomt  parUr,  qu'iine  pitt»ie  del'esprit  btuiiaiu,  >«duiunt«  p*i 
ioD  appafcnte  britiM  pmir  toat  cxpliqiwr.  et  pur  m  moDH^re  de  eooitraira 

I  think,  a*  Ikr  u  I  am  abtc  to  judge,  that  Mr.  Culcridge's  y\vw  ot  the  lya 
tun.  after  long  redeetioo  upon  it,  coiadded,  as  to  ite  ^eucral  ehonieter  and  re 
>ult.  vith  that  af  Victor  Cuu*ia,  deeply  an  he  must  have  Tett  obliged  to  the 
author  (in-  mucL  that  it  imitaiiu.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufa  he  mi 
ever  appljing  hia  thoughts  to  the  derelopnient  of  a  philiwophy  which 
(hould  more  tatislaetArily  perfurm  what  Schelliog's  splendid  acbcme  of 
modera  Platnuiun  had  seemed  (o  promise,  a  solution  of  the  most  important 
problenu,  whieli  are  preaenled  to  humnu  contemplation,  or  at  least  an  an- 
<«er  to  them  luffidait  to  set  the  human  mtud  at  rest.  He  sought  to  Con- 
strue a  sTBtem  reklljr  and  rationally  religious;  and  since,  in  bis  philoaapbi- 
m1  nx^mrie*,  he  "  neither  eouhl  nor  dared  throw  off  a  strong  and  awfid 
pf  eposi  eniwi  in  favor"'  of  that  great  main  outtioe  of  doctrine  which  eune 
to  ua  from  the  first,  in  oompaay  with  the  hi£;heet  and  purest  moral  teach' 
ings  wbivh  the  world  has  yi^  seen  :  whidi  was  felt  sfter.  if  not  found,  ly 
the  best  and  greatest  niiuds  before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  which  haa 
heim  reoeiTeil  in  sabstmwe,  with  whatever  variations  of  form  and  language, 
hy  a  Wg«  portion  of  the  dvilized  world  ever  since,  and  hod  actually  been 
to  himself  the  vehicle  of  all  the  light  and  life  of  the  higher  and  deeper  kind. 
whieh  had.boea  vouchsafed  to  him  in  liis  earthly  career; — ho  therefore  trt 
(Ml  with  the  desire  lo  oonatract  a  pluloeophical  system  in  which  Christianity, 
— based  on  the  Tri-une  being  of  God,  and  embracing  a  Primal  Fall  and 
Duversol  RedomptiaD, — Christianity  ideal,  spiritual,  eternal,  but  likewiaa 
^hm4  —eeasarily  hlstoricsl. — realised  and  manifMted  iu  time. — should  be 
^^K^  li>rtb  as  aceordnnt,  or  rather  as  one  with  idroi  ot  reason,  nnd  the 
^^^pMda  of  the  spiritnal  and  of  the  specoUtiro  mind,  of  the  heart,  con- 
^^Hmm,  reasoo,  diould  all  be  oatislied  and  reeunctled  in  one  bond  of  peoM. 
^^Se  vhftt  has  been  said  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  C.'s  latter  years  in  the  PrebM. 


'  This  is  said  in  regard  to  tlM  BiUe  in  the  Coofcations  of  an  Inruiring 
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I  am  not  nwiu'e,  however,  Ihnt  he,  at  any  time,  altered  o 
doctriae  of  Schelliog  put  forth  in  the  preteDt  vork  on  Knture  and  Urn 
Hind  nf  Mud.  ifith  their  niutusi  rcUlions ;  or  indenj  Ihat  he  discovered  any 
positive  error  or  iucompatibility  with  Jiigber  Irutli  in  nidi  purta  uf  his  sjt- 

I  Mm  as  are  adopted  in  the  Bio^aphia  Idtcrnriii,  and  whieh  ho  believed  turn- 

I  ^•eIf  in  the  hiiud  to  iiave  antieipaled.' 

'  [It  is  difficult  tu  reconcile  the  BtoLeuient  cuntaJiied  id  this  paragraph 

with  the  preceding  remurk,  tliat  Coleridge  finitlly  regarded  the  tystem  oif 

Sdielliiig  as  "  euenliall;  pantbeiBtie,"     Tbe  duutriue  of  Sehelling  pnt  forth 

in  the  Biographia  literariii  on  tbe  "  mutual  relntiuua  of  Nature  Kod  Ibe 

Hind  of  Man'  is,  that  there  u  aboriginal!  j  an  identity  of  lubatanra  betwean 

thetil.  and  that  both  are  merely  different  modifications  of  one  and  the  ennis 

£««eace  iv  Bein^.    According  to  this  lyatem — commonly  calJed  tbe  Systniii 

of  IdcuUty — that  which  in  one  of  its  aspects  is  Nature,  in  the  uther  ajipect 

ia  Spirit,  and  it  id  the  peculiar  power  oiid  preri^^iveof  tlit^  pbilosuplui^  aa 

I    dUUn^isbed  from  the  spouUncoue  or  couunon,  consciousncsa,  to  see  tbii 

f  Identity,  and  thiw  to  rcdnn;  buck  all  the  niani(bldu««  both  in  the  iphcrea 

of  Nature  and  Spirit  to  tbe  absolute  and  primary  unity  wbeaee  it  oU  ema- 

utcd  and  which  it  all  i> — to  tbe  One  Substance,  iu  the  phrocootogy  of 

Bpinoia;  to  the  Absiilule  Subjeet-Object,  in  the  phraBeology  of  Sehelting 

to  tbe  Absolute  Conceptioti,  in  the  phraieology  of  HcgeL 

P         Saw  we  see  nut  on  what  possible  ground  S^clliug  can  be  charged  with 

.  .ftnthaiam,  if  not  im  that  of  Chit  doctrine  of  the  original  Identic  uf  Sub- 

I  ject  and  ObJeGt.    It  certiunly  ia  tbe  ground  on  wliich  both  bis  and  Ui^l's 

I   •jntcma  are  aow  generally  regardi-d  as  pautbeistie,  and  ia  the  doctrine  by 

which  the  later  German  philosophy  differs  from  the  earlier  Mo  j/eiiert. 

Kant  left  the  Sulgcct  and  Object  apart  froin  each  other,  [coutemptating 

them  back  of  oonsdousoeBs  ■'.  t„]  and  it  is  the  stauding  objection  of  the  tyt 

tcm  of  Identity  to  the  Critiial  philosophy,  that  it  does  not  reduce  all  thing: 

la  that  unity  wliich  Reason  aud  Science  are  constantly  seeking  frjr,  while  :t 

.   b  the  conittant  reply  of  the  latter  that  there  can  be  no  redoctioa  of  all 

r  Aings  tu  tbe  merely  speculative  and  wholly  abstract  unity  of  a  unit,  fbr 

1  Oie  good  renson  that  there  ia  no  such  unit.    In  other  words,  the  IXigmatiun 

r  of  the  pantheist  affirming  a  single  substance  of  whii^  both  Qod  and  tba 

'   World  (so-called)  are  alike  modifications,  is  met  by  tbe  Dogmatism  of  tba 

:   tbeist  aRiruiing  a  supra-mundane  and  spiritual  Being,  nbo  creates  tbe  world 

t  of  nothing — thus  aSirming  a  priuury  and  a  scoondary  Bubatan«e,  tha 

bitter  irnnument  in  the  former  it  is  true,  but  neither  emonent  from  it,  nor 

'   Identical  with  it. 

It  may  bo  said  that  the  ayatem  of  Identity  admits  distinction  in  tlw  mm 
I  vdveranl  substance,  and  only  denies  diviaion  or  literal  duality.  But  a  mere 
I  dlitinetioo  in  one  and  the  soine  Essence  does  not  contlilute  another  Being. 
I  To  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  Ohristion  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity— tbe  dls- 
I  tinctions  that  exist  in  the  one  single  Essence  of  the  Qodhead  do  not  cotuti- 
L,0ate  tlirve  Beings.  The  diftinctionsareconsubstuntial,  and  are  iiioti«n 
e  volf.     If  tiierefoiv  tic  distincrton  VtweeaGod  and  tba^i 
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In  the  Table  Tdk  he  if  reported  to  have  said,  **  The  metaphyBical  disqui- 
ntioo  at  the  end  of  the  Tolume  of  the  Biographia  Literaria  is  iinform* 
ed  and  immature ; — ^it  contains  the  fragments  of  Uie  truth,  but  it  is  not  fully 
thought  out  It  is  wonderful  to  myself  to  think  how  infinitely  more  pro- 
found my  views  now  are,  and  yet  how  much  clearer  thoy  are  withaL  The 
circle  is  completing ;  the  idea  is  coming  round  to,  and  to  be,  the  common 
sense."  VL  p.  620. 

Some  little  insight  into  the  progress  of  his  reflections  on  philosophical 
subjects,  and  on  the  treatment  of  those  subjects  by  SchelliDg,  will  perhaps 
be  derived  firom  his  remarks  on  several  tracts  in  that  author's  PhUotophiseke 
Sekrijten,  which  I  have  thought  it  best  to  place  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
-^3.0.] 


not  metaphysically  real  and  grounded  in  a  duality  of  Essence — ^if  the  dis* 
Unction  is  not  aXXo  koi  aX2.o  and  not  merely  aXXo^  kqi  a?.h)^ — it  is  no  sudi 
distinction  a»  Theism  affirms,  and  Religion  must  affirm,  between  the  Creator 
And  Creation.  It  would  be  impossible  that  the  self-consciousness  of  God 
and  that  of  man  should  be  totally  diverse  from  each  other  (and  they  must 
be  in  order  to  the  existence  of  the  relations  and  affections  of  Religion)  if  the 
spiritual  essence  which  imderlios  each,  when  traced  to  its  lowest  metaphysi- 
cal ground,  is  one  and  identically  tlic  some. 

We  are  aware  of  the  alleged  difficulty  of  accounting  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  objective,  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no  identity  of  substance  be 
tween  it  and  the  subjective  intelligence,  and  of  the  confidence  with  which  it 
is  assumed  that  the  mystery  of  knowing  vanishes  as  soon  as  it  is  shown 
that  all  consciousness  is  in  reality  self-consciousness.  How  the  problem 
vrill  ultimately  be  solved,  and  how  much  Coleridge  and  Sdielling  have  con- 
tributed towards  the  true  solution,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  peenis  to  us 
very  plain  that  neither  of  these  minds  ultimately  rested  in  the  doctrine  of 
Identity  as  the  means  of  arriving  at  the  true  theory  of  perception.  At  any 
rate,  all  such  teaching  of  Coleridge  as  that  the  moral  Reason  is  the  liighest 
form  of  Reason,  and  that  no  merely  speculative  decisions  can  set  aside  those 
of  Coti9cienee,  are  in  the  very  vein  and  spirit  of  the  Critical  philosophy, 
and  a  protest  against  a  theory  which  obliterates  all  the  fixed  lines  and  im- 
mutable distinctions  of  Theism.  Such  teaching  could  not  have  come  from 
a  mind  included  in  the  slowly-evolving  and  blindly -groping  processes  of  the 
philosophy  of  Identity. — Am.  E<L] 


CHAPTEK  X 

D  ANECDOTES,  AS  AH  DITERIMDE   PB£- 
N  THE  NATCEE  AND  GENESIS  OF  THE   t]lUOU(ATIO^ 

OR  PLASTIC  POWER ON    PEOANTET  AND    PEDANTIC    EXFREBB10N3 

— ^ADVICE  TO  YOVHO  AUTHOKS  KESFEOTTNG  PUBLICATION — ^VASIODS 
ANECDOTES  OP  THE  author's  LlTEItAUT  LIFE,  AND  THE  PBOCRESS 
OP  HIS  OPINIONS  IN  EELICION  AND  POLITICS. 

"  EsEMPLASTic.  The  word  is  not  in  Johneon,  nor  have  I  mel 
with  it  elsewhere."  Neither  have  1 !  I  constructad  it  mysvlf 
IVom  the  Greek  words,  (I;  ir  nliitisif,  to  chape  into  one;*  he- 
cauae,  having  to  convey  a.  new  sense,  I  thought  that  a  new  term 
would  both  aid  the  recollection  of  my  incB.i]ing,  and  prevent  ife 
being  eonJbuiidcd  with  the  usual  import  of  the  word,  imaginalitm. 
"  But  this  is  pedantry!"  Not  aocessarily  so,  1  hope.  If  I  am 
not  misinformed,  pedantry  consists  in  the  use  of  words  unsuitable 
to  the  time,  place,  and  company.  The  language  of  the  market 
would  be  ia  the  schools  as  pedantic,  though  it  might  not  he  rep- 
robated by  that  name,  as  the  language  of  the  schools  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  mere  man  of  the  world,  who  insiats  that  no  other 
terms  but  such  as  occur  in  coinmou  conversation  should  be  cm- 
ployisl  in  a  scientific  disquisition,  and  with  no  greater  precision, 
is  as  truly  a  pedant  as  the  man  of  lettors,  who  either  over-nvtiit^ 
the  aoquircments  of  his  auditors,  or  misled  by  his  own  familiarity 
with  technical  or  scholastic  lerms,  converses  at  tho  wino-tabit 
with  his  mind  fixed  on  his  museum  or  laboratory ;  even  though 
the  latter  pedant  instead  of  desiring  his  wife  to  make  the  t«i 
■hould  bid  her  add  to  the  quanl.  mff.  of  (/mm  Sinemii  thoorrJi' 

•  [/rt  tial  Band  dit  UUndige  111  Eins-Bilctung  da  Slum  mil  dna  nrin. 
tf  the  boadU  the  tiring /0nRae>eii-tnfu-an«  of  the  one  with  the  nuuiy.    Ita- 
ieffUHg.  pp.  fli-s.    Scbelling  aIm  talki  ut  the  aUolute,  perfect  Jn-Jiu»i^- 
dumff  o!  the  Real  aud  Ideal,  towwd  the  end  of  hi»  Vcri 
JTrtAodr drs  Aeaibmiifkin  Sludium— p  SU— S. C^ 
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of  hydrogen  saturated  with  caloric.  To  use  the  colloquial  (and 
in  truth  somewhat  vulgar)  metaphor,  if  the  pedant  of  the  cloister, 
and  the  pedant  of  the  lohhy,  hoth  smell  equally  of  the  shop,  yet 
the  odor  from  the  Russian  binding  of  good  old  authentic-looking 
folios  and  quartos  is  less  annoying  than  the  steams  from  the 
tavern  or  bagnio.  Nay,  though  the  pedantry  of  the  scholar 
should  betray  a  little  ostentation,  yet  a  well-conditioned  mind 
would  more  easily,  methinks,  tolerate  the  fox  brush  of  learned 
vanity,  than  the  sans  culotterie  of  a  contemptuous  ignorance, 
that  assumes  a  merit  from  mutilation  in  the  self-consoling  sneer 
at  the  pompous  incumbrance  of  tails. 

The  first  lesson  of  philosophic  discipline  is  to  wean  the  student's 
attention  from  the  degrees  of  things,  which  alone  form  the  vo- 
cabulary of  common  Ufe,  and  to  direct  it  to  the  kind  abstracted 
from  degree.  Thus  the  chemical  student  is  taught  not  to  be 
startled  at  the  disquisitions  on  the  heat  in  ice,  or  on  latent  and 
fixible  light.  In  such  discourse  the  instructor  has  no  other  alter- 
native than  either  to  use  old  words  with  new  meanings  (the  plan 
adopted  by  Darwin  in  his  Zoonomia  ;)*  or  to  introduce  new 
terms,  after  the  example  of  Linnicus,  and  the  framers  of  the  pres- 
ent chemical  nomenclature.  The  latter  mode  is  evidently  prefer- 
able, were  it  only  that  the  former  demands  a  twofold  exertion  of 
thought  in  one  and  the  same  act.  For  the  reader,  or  hearer,  is 
required  not  only  to  learn  and  bear  in  mind  the  new  definition ; 
but  to  unlearn,  and  keep  out  of  his  view,  the  old  and  habitual 
meaning ;  a  far  more  difficult  and  perplexing  task,  and  for  which 
the  mere  semblance  of  eschewing  pedantry  seems  to  me  an  inade- 
quate compensation.  Where,  indeed,  it  is  in  our  power  to  recall 
an  appropriate  term  that  had  without  sufficient  reason  become 
obsolete,  it  is  doubtless  a  less  evil  to  restore  than  to  coin  anew. 
Thus  to  express  in  one  word  all  that  appertains  to  the  perception, 
considered  as  passive  and  merely  recipient,  I  have  adopted  from 
our  elder  classics  the  word  sensuous  ;  because  sensual  is  not  at 
present  used,  except  in  a  bad  sense,  or  at  least  as  a  moral  dis- 
tinction ;  while  sensitive  and  sensible  would  each  convey  a  dif- 
ferent meaning.  Thus  too  I  have  followed  Hooker,  Sanderson , 
Milton  and  others,  in  designating  the  immediateness  of  any  act 

*  [Elrasmua  Darwin's  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life  was  publiabed 
Loud.  1794-6,  2  vols.  4to.  There  was  nnothcr  edition  in  4  vols.  Sto.  in 
1801.— a.  C] 
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I  sr  object  of  knowledge  by  the  word  intuition,  used  soinetitne* 
I  <!u1}jectively,  BometimeB  objectively,  even  m  we  use  the  word, 
I  thought ;  uew  as  the  thought,  or  act  of  thiiilung,  and  now  as  a 
thought,  or  the  object  of  our  reHection  ;  and  we  do  this  witliout 
I  GOnliiEion  or  obacurity.  The  very  words,  cigeelioe  and  sui^ectiee, 
I  of  such  constant  rccurreDce  in  the  schools  of  yore,  I  have  veiiturvd 
c-introduce,  because  I  could  not  so  briefly  or  conveniently  by 
«ny  more  familiar  terras  distinguish  the  jitrcipere  from  the  per- 
dpi.  Lastly,  I  have  cauliously  discriminated  the  terms,  the 
I,  and  the  understanding,  encouraged  and  contirmed  by  the 
authority  of  our  genuine  divines  and  philosophers,  before  tha 
Revolution. 

^^^  both  life,  and  seaie, 

^^^^L  Fanoj  end  understAudiag;  «li«DUe  the  «oiil 

^^^^K  Reason  reccivM,  and  reuon  is  lier  £ntiji, 

^^^^H  Diacursive  or  iatuitiTC  :  disconree* 

^^^^F  Is  oflest  yours,  tbe  ]att«r  nioat  is  ours, 

^^^H  Diffvriog  but  in  degree,  in  kind  tlie  same.f 

K 

I" 
■  : 

H  " 
|: 

^    fi, 


4 


■ay.  that  I  was  confirmed  by  authority  so  venerable  :  for  1  bad 
pievioufl  and  higher  motives  in  my  own  eonviction  of  the  iin- 
[wrtance,  nay,  of  the  necessity  of  the  distinction,  as  both  an  in- 
dispensable condition  and  a  vital  part  of  all  sound  spcciiUlion  in 
^taphysics,  ethical  or  theological.  To  establish  this  distinction 
IS  one  main  object  of  The  Friend  ;t  if  even  in  a  biography  of 
my  own  literary  life  I  can  with  propriety  refer  to  a  work,  which 
was  printed  rather  than  published,  or  so  published  that  it  had 
heen  well  for  the  unfortunate  author,  if  it  had  remained  in  manu- 

^ript.  I  have  even  at  this  time  bitter  cause  lor  remembering 
that,  which  a  nmnber  of  my  subscribers  have  but  a  trilling  motive 
fur  forgetting.  This  etTusion  might  havo  been  spared  ;  but  1 
would  fain  flatter  myself,  that  the  reader  will  be  less  anetete 

*  But  fill'  sundry  notes  on  Shalcspeare,  and  utbcr  pines  which  havs 
bllen  in  my  vuy.  I  should  have  deemed  it  unnucensSiry  to  oloCTre.  that  di*- 
touTii  h«rG,  or  eliewhore  doos  not  menn  vhut  we  uow  <<b]I  ditcuursiog;  M 
the  diMursion  ottlie  miad,  tbe  prucesses  of  geocraliiatioii  nnd  subeumptko, 
of  deduction  nnd  onndusioo.  Thus,  Philosupiiy  hss  hilhurtu  liwa  diseiv 
nve  ,  vhite  Geometry  is  al«ay«  Bud  ewenliallv  intiiilivc 

f  [Pnmdise  Lost     Book  v.  L  485.— a  C] 

t  [Mr.  Ooteridgc  here  refer*  to  The  Frieud  ns  it  first  came  oat  in  lb* 
"     Is  of  Eogluui,  in  ISW-ia    Sm  Um  Bog.  Supplement  at  th»< 
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than  an  oriental  professor  of  the  bastinado,  who  di.ring  an  at- 
tempt to  extrrt  per  argumentum  baculinum  a  full  confession 
from  a  culprit,  interrupted  his  outcry  of  pain  by  reminding  him, 
that  it  was  *<  a  mere  digression  I"  **  All  this  noise.  Sir !  is  nothing 
to  the  point,  and  no  sort  of  answer  to  my  questions  !''  "  Ah  ! 
out,*'  replied  the  sufierer,  '*  it  is  the  most  pertinent  reply  in  nature 
to  your  blows." 

An  imprudent  man  of  common  goodness  of  heart  cau  not  but 
wish  to  turn  even  his  imprudences  to  the  benefit  of  others,  as 
far  as  this  is  possible.  If  therefore  any  one  of  the  readers  of 
this  semi-narrative  should  be  preparing  or  intending  a  periodical 
work,  I  warn  him,  in  the  first  place,  against  trusting  in  the  num- 
ber of  names  on  his  subscription-list.  For  he  can  not  be  certain 
that  the  names  were  put  down  by  sufficient  authority  ;  or,  should 
that  be  ascertained,  it  still  remains  to  be  known,  whether  they 
were  not  extorted  by  some  over-zealous  friend's  importunity ; 
whether  the  subscriber  had  not  yielded  his  name,  merely  from 
want  of  courage  to  answer,  no  ;  and  with  the  intention  of  drop- 
ping the  work  as  soon  as  possible.  One  gentleman  procured  me 
nearly  a  hundred  names  for  The  Friend,  and  not  only  took  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  remind  me  of  his  success  in  his  canvass, 
but  labored  to  impress  my  mind  with  the  sense  of  the  obligation, 
I  was  under  to  the  subscribers  ;  for  (as  he  very  pertinently  ad- 
monished me),  **  fifly-two  shillings  a  year  was  a  large  sum  to  be 
bestowed  on  one  individual,  where  there  were  so  many  objects  of 
charity  with  strong  claims  to  the  assistance  of  the  benevolent." 
Of  these  hundred  patrons  ninety  threw  up  the  publication  before 
the  fourth  number,  without  any  notice  ;  though  it  was  well 
known  to  them,  that  in  consequence  of  the  distance,  and  the 
slowness  and  irregularity  of  the  conveyance,  I  was  compelled  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  stamped  paper  for  at  least  eight  weeks  before- 
hand ;  each  sheet  of  which  stood  me  in  five-pence  previously  to 
its  arrival  at  my  printer's  ;  though  the  subscription  money  was 
aot  to  be  received  till  the  twenty-first  week  afler  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  ;  and  lastly,  though  it  was  in  nine  cases  out 
nf  ten  impracticable  for  me  to  receive  the  money  for  two  6r  three 
numbers  without  paying  an  equal  sum  for  the  postage. 

In  confirmation  of  my  first  caveat,  I  will  select  one  fact  among 
many.  On  my  list  of  subscribers,  among  a  consideiaiblQ  iv\\xc^\ 
of  names  equal]/ ^f^er/ng^,  was  that  of  an  Eart  o?  CotV,  ^\\>a 
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his  addresB.  He  might  as  well  have  beea  an  Earl  of  Bottle, 
for  aught  I  knew  of  him,  who  had  been  content  lo  reverence  lh« 
peerage  in  ahstraeto,  rather  than  in  cancretis.  Of  iHiuree  Taa 
Friekd  was  regularly  sent  as  far,  if  I  remember  right,  as  the 
ei;>liteeiith  number  ;  that  is,  till  a  fortnight  before  the  subwrip- 
tion  was  to  be  paid.  And  lo  !  just  at  this  time  I  roceivod  a 
letter  from  his  Lordship,  reproving  me  in  language  far  mere  loidly 
than  eourteous  for  my  impudence  in  directing  my  pamphlets  to 
him,  who  knew  nothing  of  me  or  my  work  I  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  numbers  oi'  which,  however,  his  Lordship  was  pleased 
to  retain,  probably  for  the  culinary  or  poEt-eulinary  convenience 
of  his  servants. 

Secondly,  I  warn  all  others  from  the  attempt  to  deviate  from 
the  ordinary  mode  of  publishing  a  work  by  the  trade.  I  thought, 
indeed,  tliat  to  the  purchaser  it  was  indiflerent,  whether  thirty 
jier  cent,  of  the  purchase -money  went  lo  the  booksellere  or  to  the 
government ;  and  that  the  conveuienca  of  receiving  the  work  by 
the  post  at  his  own  door,  would  give  the  preference  to  tho  latter. 
It  is  hard.  I  own.  lo  have  been  laboring  for  years,  in  collecting 
and  arranging  the  materials  ;  to  have  spent  every  shilling  that 
could  be  spared  alVer  the  necessaries  of  life  had  beea  furnished, 
ill  buying  hooks,  or  in  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Ihein 
or  of  acquiring  facts  at  the  fountain-head  ;  then  to  buy  tho  paper, 
pay  for  tho  printing,  and  the  like,  all  at  least  fiitcen  per  cent. 
beyond  what  the  trade  would  have  paid  ;  and  then  afler  all  to 
give  thirty  per  «7ti.  not  of  the  net  profits,  but  of  the  gross  results 
of  the  sale,  to  a  man  who  has  merely  to  give  the  books  shelf  o 
warehouBe-room,  and  permit  his  apprentice  to  band  them  ove 
the  counter  to  those  who  may  ask  for  them  ;  and  this  too  copy 
by  copy,  although,  if  the  work  be  on  any  philosophical  or  sc 
tific  subject,  it  may  be  years  before  the  edition  is  sold  off 
this,  I  confess,  must  seem  a  hardship,  and  one,  to  which  the 
products  of  industry  in  no  other  mode  of  exertion  are  subject. 
Yet  even  this  is  better,  far  better,  than  to  attempt  in  any  way 
to  unite  the  functions  of  author  and  publisher.  But  the  most 
jiruilent  mode  is  to  sell  the  copyright,  at  least  of  one  or  more 
editions,  for  the  most  that  the  trade  will  offer.  By  few  only  « 
a  large  remuneration  be  expected  ;  but  fiAy  poiuids  and  ease  i 
miad  are  of  more  real  advantagb  Jo  a  literary  man.  ti 
ifaliiee  of  five  hunilred  with  the  eeiU'inV-j  o^  wi»\\v  Mid  d 
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uixieties,  I  shall  linve  b«en  grievously  miBundei Blood,  if  tbif 
■lalcment  ghould  be  iiiterprele'l  as  writlon  with  the  (lesire  of  do- 
tncliiLg  fiom  the  choraclor  of  bookiellera  or  publihhere.  The 
indiviJuols  did  uot  make  the  laws  and  ciistoms  of  iheir  trade,  bat, 
u  in  every  other  trade,  take  them  ne  they  find  them.  Till  the 
CTil  cut  bo  proved  to  be  removable,  auci  without  the  substitution 
of  an  equal  or  greater  inconvenience,  it  wore  nuithet  wise  nor 
manly  even  to  complain  of  it.  But  to  use  it  as  a  pretest  fcr 
speaking,  or  even  for  thinking,  or  feeling,  unkindly  or  oppro- 
brioiuly  of  the  tradcBmen.  qh  individuals,  would  be  something 
wone  than  unwise  or  even  than  unmanly  ;  it  would  be  immoral 
aitd  calumnious.  My  motivefl  point  in  a  liir  different  direction, 
and  to  far  other  objects,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
chapter. 

A  learned  and  exemplary  old  clergyman,  who  many  years  ago 
went  to  his  reward,  followed  by  the  regrets  and  blessings  of  bis 
flock,  published  at  his  own  eipenso  two  volumes  octavo,  entitled, 
A  NEW  Theory  of  Redemption.  The  work  was  most  severely 
handled  in  The  Mostulv  or  Cbitical  IIeview,  I  forget  which  ; 
and  this  unprovoked  hostility  became  the  good  old  man's  favorite 
topic  of  conversation  among  his  friends.  Well !  (he  used  to  ex- 
claim) in  the  second  edition,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  exposinf; 
both  the  ignoTBDce  and  the  malignity  of  the  anoDymous  critic. 
Two  or  three  years,  however,  passed  by  without  ony  tidings  from 
the  bookseller,  who  had  undertaken  the  printing  and  publication 
of  the  work,  and  who  was  periectly  at  his  ease,  as  the  author 
was  known  to  be  a  man  of  large  property.  At  length  the  ac- 
counts were  written  for ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  they 
were  presented  by  the  rider  lor  the  house,  in  person.  My  old 
friend  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  holding  the  scroll  with  no  very 
firm  hand,  began — "  Paper,  so  much:  0  moderate  enough — not 
ot  all  beyond  my  expectation  !  Prinling,  so  much:  well  I  mod- 
lough  !  Stitching,  covert,  advertisements,  carriage,  and 
^  forth,  so  tmtch." — Still  nothing  amiss.  Sc/Ze/i'i/^e  (for  orthog- 
H»hy  is  no  necessary  part  of  a  bookseller's  literary  acquire- 
uits)  i3  3s.  ■■  Bless  mo  1  only  three  guineas  for  the  what 
d'ye  call  it — the  fdleridge?"  "No  more.  Sir  I"  replied  the 
Lsidor.  "  Nay,  but  that  is  too  moderate  !"  rejoined  my  old  friend. 
ilOnly  three  guineas  for  selling  a  thousand  copies  of  a  work  in 
I  volume*?"     "0,   Sii\"  (cries  the  young  UnveWM 
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4tftTe  mistalcen  tho  word.  There  hsve  been  none  of  them  xid, 
'they  have  been  seat  ba(;k  from  Londoa  long  ago  ;  and  this  £2  3t 
's  lor  ihe  cellaritlge,  or  wacehouse-room  in  our  book-cellar."  The 
work  wos  in  consequence  preferfed  from  the  ominous  cellar  of 
the  publisher's  to  the  author's  garret ;  and,  on  pre^enlinj;  a  copy 
to  an  acquaintance,  the  old  gentleman  used  tu  tell  the  anecdote 
with  great  humor  and  still  greater  good-nature. 

With  equal  lack  of  worldly  knowledge,  I  was  a.  far  more  than 
■equal  Bullerer  for  it,  at  the  very  outset  of  my  nuthorehip.* 
Toward  the  close  of  the  first  year  from  the  time,  that  in  an  in- 
auspicious hour  I  lell  the  friendly  cloislers,  and  the  happy  grove 
of  quiet,  ever  honored  Jesus  College.  Cambridge,  I  was  persuaded 
by  sundry  philanthropists  and  Auti-pDlemists  to  set  on  foot  a 
periodical  work,  entitled  Tub  Watchman,  that,  according  to  the 
general  motto  of  the  work,  all  might  knote  t)te  truth,  and  that 
the  truth  might  make  tisfrec  !\  In  order  to  exempt  it  from  the 
stamp-tax,  and  likewise  to  contribute  as  little  as  possible  1o  the 
supposed  guilt  of  a  war  against  freedom,  it  was  to  be  published 
on  every  eighth  day,  thirty-two  pages,  lai^e  octavo,  closely  priiit- 
<id,  and  price  only  four-pence.  Accordingly  with  a  flaming 
prospectus, — ■'  Knowledge  is  Poicer"  "  To  cry  the  state  of  the 
political  atmosphere," — and  so  forth,  I  set  off'  on  a  lour  to  Ilie 
North,  from  Bristol  to  Sheffield,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
customers,  preaching  by  the  way  in  most  of  the  great  towns,  as 
an  hiroless  volunteer,  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  that  not 
a  rag  of  the  woman  of  Babylon  might  be  seen  on  mv.  For  I  was 
III  that  lime  and  long  aller.  though  a  Trinitarian  (that  is  adttor- 
mam  Platmiis)  in  philosophy,  yet  a  zealous  Unitarian  in  religion  ; 
more  accurately,  I  was  a  Fsilanthropist,  one  of  those  who  believe 
cur  Lord  1o  havo  been  the  real  son  of  Joseph,  and  who  lay  tho 
main  alress  ou  the  resurrection  rather  than  on  the  crucifixion. 
0  !  never  can  1  remember  those  daya  with  either  shame  or  r^ret. 
For  I  was  most  sincere,  most  disinterested.  My  opinions  wero 
indeed  in  many  and  most  important  points  erroneous  ;  but  my 
heart  was  single.     Wealth,  rank,  Ufa  itself  then  seemed  cheap  lo 

K*"B,  compared  with  the  interests  of  whet  1  believi^d  to  bo  tha 
ith,  and  the  will  of  my  Maker.     I  can  not  even  accuse  myself 
•  /See  the  last  duipter  but  one  of  the  Biognipliical  Supplemeot — S^ 
/Me(u*JmMTerm.  nn,  wasllieWlbokeptBtCanibriilg?.    '"    * 
hm-  ofTIic  Wutcbimai  appeared  Marc\i  \,  ViSiV,.    S^e%o?..%tti 
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of  haying  been  actuated  by  vanity  :  for  in  the  expansion  of  my 
enthusiasm  I  did  not  think  of  myself  at  all. 

My  campaign  commenced  at  Birmingham  ;*  and  my  first 
attack  was  on  a  rigid  Calvinist,  a  tallow-chandler  by  trade.  He 
was  a  tall  dingy  man,  in  whom  length  was  so  predominant  over 
breadth,  that  he  might  almost  have  been  borrowed  for  a  foundery 
poker.  0  that  face  !  a  face  xai'  efupaaif  !  I  have  it  before  me 
at  this  moment.  The  lank,  black,  twine-like  hair,  pingui-nites- 
cent,  cut  in  a  straight  line  along  the  black  stubble  of  his  thin 
gunpowder  eye-brows,  that  looked  like  a  scorched  after-math  from 
a  last  week's  shaving.  His  coat  collar  behind  in  perfect  unison, 
both  of  color  and  lustre,  with  the  coarse  yet  glib  cordage,  which 
I  suppose  he  called  his  hair,  and  which  with  a  bend  inward  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck, — the  only  approach  to  flexure  in  his  whole 
£gure, — slunk  in  behind  his  waistcoat ;  while  the  countenance 
lank,  dark,  very  "hard,  and  with  strong  perpendicular  furrows, 
gave  me  a  dim  notion  of  some  one  looking  at  me  through  a  used 
gridiron,  all  soot,  grease,  and  iron  !  But  he  was  one  of  the 
thorough-bred,  a  true  lover  of  liberty,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  had 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  many,  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  second  beast  in  The  Revelations,  that  spake  as  a 
dragon.  A  person,  to  whom  one  of  .jy  letters  of  recommendation 
had  been  addressed,  was  my  introducer.  It  was  a  new  event  in 
my  life,  my  first  stroke  in  the  nev  business  I  had  undertaken  of 
an  author,  yea,  and  of  an  author  trading  on  his  own  account. 
My  companion  after  some  imperfect  sentences  and  a  multitude  of 
hums  and  has  abandoned  the  cause  to  his  client ;  and  I  commen- 
ced an  harangue  of  half  an  hour  to  Phileleutheros,  the  tallow- 
chandler,  varying  my  notes,  through  the  whole  gamut  of  elo- 
quence, from  the  ratiocinative  to  the  declamatory,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  pathetic  to  the  indignant.  I  argued,  I  described, 
I  promised,  I  prophesied ;  and  beginning  with  the  captivity  of 
nations  I  ended  with  the  near  approach  of  the  millennium,  finish- 
ing the  whole  with  some  of  my  own  verses  describing  that  glori 
ous  state  out  of  the  Religious  Musings  : 

Such  delights 


As  float  to  earth,  permitted  visitants  1 
When  in  some  hour  of  solemn  jubilee 


♦  fTTiJj  toar  wob  made  in  January,  1796.    SceBlog.  Su^.— ^,OI\ 
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a  mueiTe  g>tei  of  Paradiie  are  thrown 
ide  opon,  utd  forth  pome  in  fiagmeoU  Wild 
eet  echo«a  c>f  un^iirthl r  metodie*. 
d  odort  BDilohed  from  bode  of  anuruith. 
d  they,  that  frnm  the  eryatai  r'ltet  of  life 
I    Spring  up  oa  freshened  wing,  unbruaial  gkle*  !* 

.pet  man  of  lights  lialened  with  pereeverant  sod 
worthy  patience,  though,  as  1  was  aDcrwards  told,  on  poniplain> 
ing  ol'  certain  gales  that  were  not  allogether  ambrosial,  it  iraa  a 
melting  day  with  him.  "  And  what.  Sir,"  he  said,  after  a  short 
{tause,  "  might  the  cost  be  ?"  "  Only  four-pence,"  — {0  I  how  I 
fiilt  the  anti-climax,  tbo  abysmal  bathos  of  that  four-pence  !) — 
"only  fbur-peuce,  Sir,  each  number,  to  be  published  on  every 
eighth  day." — "  That  comes  to  a  deal  of  money  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  And  how  much,  did  you  say,  there  was  to  be  for  the 
money?" — '■  Tliirty-two  pages,  Sir  I  large  octavo,  closely  print- 
ed."— "  Thirty  and  two  pages  ?  Bless  me  I  why  ciccept  what  I 
does  in  a  family  way  on  iLo  Sabbath,  that's  more  than  I  eTcr 
reads,  Sir  !  all  the  year  round.  I  am  as  great  a  one,  as  any  man 
in  Brummagem,  Sir  1  for  liberty  and  truth  and  all  them  sort  of 
things,  but  as  to  this, — no  ofience,  I  hope.  Sir, — I  must  beg  to  ba 
excused." 

So  ended  my  first  canvass :  from  causes  thai  I  ehaU  presently 
mention.  I  made  but  one  other  application  in  person.  This  took 
place  at  Manchester  lo  a  stately  and  opulent  wholesale  dealer  in 
oottons.  He  look  my  letter  of  introduction,  and.  having  perused 
it,  measured  ine  fmm  head  to  foot  and  again  from  foot  lo  head, 
and  then  asked  if  1  had  any  hill  or  invoice  of  the  thing,  I  pre 
Muted  my  prospectus  to  him.  He  rapidly  skimmed  and  hammed 
over  the  first  side,  and  still  more  rapidly  the  second  and  conclud- 
ing page ;  crushed  It  within  hia  fingers  and  the  palm  of  his 
band ;  then  most  deliberately  and  significantly  rubbed  and 
Bmoolhed  one  part  against  the  other  ;  and  lastly  putting  it  into 
bis  pocket  turned  his  back  on  me  with  an  "  ot^tT'Tun  with  these 
articles  1"  and  so  without  another  syllable  retired  into  his  count- 
ing-lionse.     Aud,  I  can  truly  say,  to  my  mispeakable  amusement. 

This,  I  have  said,  was  my  seuond  and  last  attempt.  On  re- 
luming ballled  from  the  first,  in  which  I  had  vainly  essayed  to 
tvpeat  the  miracle  of  Orpheus  with  the  Brummagem  patriot,  1 

I  •  riUli^out  Mudings,     Poet.  Wnv^i!*,  \\\.  p?.  80.  91 
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diued  with  the  tiadeHman  who  hnd  introduced  me  to  liliu  ARer 
dinoer  he  importuned  me  to  smoke  a  pipe  witli  liim,  ana  two  oi 
three  other  illvminali  of  the  same  rank,  I  objected,  botli  bo- 
muse  I  tvuB  engaged  la  epcnd  the  evening  with  a  miniBter  and 
hb  frieodg,  and  because  I  had  never  smoked  except  once  or  twice 
iu  my  life-time,  mid  then  it  was  heth  tobacco  mixed  with  Oro- 
nooko.  On  the  assurance,  however,  that  the  tobacco  was  equal 
ly  mild,  and  seeing  too  that  it  was  of  a  yellow  color, — not  for 
getting  the  lamentable  difEciilty  I  have  always  czperienoed  in 
Baying,  ''N^o."  and  in  abstaining  Irom  what  the  people  ahout  me 
were  doing, — I  took  half  a  pipe,  filling  the  lower  half  of  the 
bole  wilh  sail,  I  was  noon  however  compelled  to  resign  it,  in 
consequence  of  a  giddiness  and  distressful  feeling  in  my  eyes, 
which,  as  I  had  drunk  bnt  a  single  glass  of  ale,  must,  1  knew, 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  tobacco.  Soon  aflcr,  deeming  my- 
self recovered.  I  sallied  forth  to  my  engagement ;  but  the  walk 
and  the  fresh  air  brought  on  all  the  symptoms  again,  and,  I  had 
scarcely  entered  the  minister's  drawing-room,  and  opened  a  small 
picqnet  of  letters,  which  he  had  received  from  Bristol  for  me, 
ere  I  sank  back  on  the  sofa  in  a  sort  of  swoon  rather  than  sleep. 
Fortniiately  I  had  foimd  just  lime  enough  to  inform  him  of  the 
confused  state  of  my  feelings,  and  of  the  occasion.  For  here 
and  thus  I  lay,  my  face  like  a  wait  that  is  white- washing,  dcathy 
pale,  and  wilh  the  cold  drops  of  perspiration  running  down  it 
from  ray  forehead,  while  one  after  another  there  dropped  in  the 
diOerent  gentlemen,  who  had  hceti  invited  to  meet,  and  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  to  the  number  of  from  fiAcen  to  twenty. 
As  the  poison  of  tobacco  acts  but  lor  a  short  time,  I  at  length 
awoke  from  insensibility,  and  looked  round  on  the  party,  my  eyes 
dazzled  by  the  candles  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  interim. 
By  way  of  relieving  my  embarrassment  one  of  the  gentlemen 
began  the  conversation,  with  "Have  you  seen  a  paper  to-day, 
Mr.  Coleridge  ?"  ■'  Sir  I"  I  replied,  rubbing  my  eyes,  "  I  am  far 
trnm  convinced,  that  a  Christian  is  permitted  to  rend  cither 
newspapers  or  any  other  works  of  merely  political  and  temporary 
interest."  This  remark,  so  ludicrously  inapposite  to,  or  rather, 
incongruous  wilh,  the  purpose  for  which  1  was  known  to  have 
viiilad  Birmingham,  ani/.  to  assist  me  in  which  they  were  all 
1  met.  produced  an  involuntary  and  general  burel  o(  Va.w^> 
d  ttJJotn  iudeeJ  Jjuvc  I  passed  vo  many  AeWgVv'ivA. \> 
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that  room  from  the  moment  of  tti&t  laugh  till  aa 
next  morning.     Never,  perhaps,  in  so  mixed  and 


t  fts  1  enjoyed 
I  aarly  hour  tl 

I  a  part}',  hare  1  since  heard  uoiiversation  BUalained 
r  with  such  aitimation,  enrichod  with  such  variety  of  inforrnution. 
I  wad  enlivened  with  such  a  flow  of  anecdote.     Both  then  and  af- 
teiwaTdn  they  all  joined  in  dissuading  me  from  proceeding  with 
my  scheme  ;  assured  me  in  the  most  friendly  and  yet  moet  flat- 
tering expressions,  that  neither  was  the  emplojrment  fit  for  toe, 
nor  I  fit  for  the  employment.     Yet,  if  I  determined  on  persever- 
ing in  it,  they  promised  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  pro- 
cure subscribers,  and  insisted  that  I  should  make  no  more  appli- 
cations in  poTson.  but  c-arry  on  the  canviiss  by  proxy.     The  same 
hospitable  reception,  the  same  dissuasion,  and.  that  failing,  the 
.   aame  kind  exertions  in  my  behalf,  I  met  with  at  Manchester, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Sheffield. — indeed,  at  every  place  in  which 
1  I  took  up  my  si^'ourn,     I  oneii  recall  with  aflectionatc  pleasure 
r*tke  many  respectable  men  who  interested  themselves  for  me,  a 
■  'perfect  stranger  to  them,  not  a  lew  of  whom  I  can  still  name 
T.  among  my  friends.     They  will  bear  witness  for  me  how  opposite 
even  then  my  principles  were  to  those  of  Jacobinism  or  even  of 
democracy,  and  con  attest  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  statement 
which  I  have  left  on  record  in  the  10th  and  llth  numbers  of 
The  FniEND.' 

From  this  remarkable  tour  I  returned  with  nearly  a  thousauu 
Bomes  on  the  subscription  list  of  The  Watchman  ;  yet  more  ihan 
bftlf  convinced,  that  prudence  dictated  the  abandonment  of  the 
icheme.  But  for  this  very  reason  1  persevered  in  it  ;  lor  I  was 
«t  that  period  of  my  life  so  completely  hag-ridden  by  the  fear  of 
being  influenced  by  selfish  motives,  that  to  know  a  mode  of  con- 
duct lo  be  the  dictate  of  prudence  was  a  sort  of  presumptive 
proof  to  my  feelings,  that  the  contrary  was  the  dictate  of  duty. 
Accordingly,  1  commenced  the  work,  which  was  announced  in 
London  by  long  bills  in  letters  larger  than  had  ever  been  seen 
before,  and  which.  I  have  been  inlbnned,  for  I  did  not  see  ihom 
myself,  ecliped  the  glories  even  of  the  lottery  pulls.  But  alas' 
>he  publication  of  the  very  first  number  was  delayed  beyond  the 
day  announced  for  its  appearance.  In  the  second  numWr  an 
oieay  against  fiist-days.  with  a  most  censurable  appHc 
text  from  Isaiah  for  its  motto,  lost  me  near  five  hundrod  of  ■ 
/JSsMjrs  V.nndVI„lI.pp.l81-2U-..  Sec  ii»>j ■fia*! "SN 1., ^ d 
~  C.J 
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■ubBeriben  at  one  blow.  In  the  two  following  numbers  I  made 
onemiea  of  all  my  Jacobin  and  democratic  patroms ;  for,  disgusted 
oy  their  infidelity,  and  their  adoption  of  French  morals  with 
French  philosophy  ;  and  perhaps  thinking,  that  charity  ought  to 
begin  nearest  home  ;  instead  of  abusing  the  government  and 
the  Aristocrats  chiefly  or  entirely,  as  had  been  expected  of  me,  I 
levelled  my  attacks  at  "modem  patriotism,"  and  even  ventured 
to  declare  my  belief,  that  whatever  the  motives  of  ministers 
might  have  been  for  the  sedition,  or  as  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  call  them,  the  gagging  bills,  yet  the  bills  themselves  would 
produce  an  efiect  to  be  desired  by  all  the  true  friends  of  freedom, 
as  far  as  they  should  contribute  to  deter  men  from  openly  declaim- 
ing on  subjects,  the  principles  of  which  they  had  never  bottomed, 
and  from  **  pleading  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  instead  of  pleading 
for  them."  At  the  same  time  I  avowed  my  conviction,  that  na- 
tional education  and  a  concurring  spread  of  the  Gospel  were  the 
indispensable  condition  of  any  true  political  melioration.  Thus 
by  the  time  the  seventh  number  was  published,  I  had  the  morti- 
fication— (but  why  should  I  sr^y  this,  when  in  truth  I  cared  too 
little  for  any  thing  that  concerned  my  worldly  interests  to  be  at 
all  mortified  about  it  ?)— of  seeing  the  preceding  numbers  exposed 
in  sundry  old  iron  shops  for  a  penny  a  piece.  At  the  ninth  num- 
ber I  dropt  the  work.     But  from  the  London  publisher  I  could 

not  obtain  a  shilling  ;  he  was  a and  set  me  at  defiance. 

From  other  places  I  procured  but  little,  and  after  such  delays  as 
rendered  that  little  worth  nothing  ;  and  I  should  have  been  in 
evitably  thrown  into  jail  by  my  Bristol  printer,  who  refused  to 
wait  even  for  a  month,  for  a  sum  between  eighty  and  ninety 
pounds,  if  the  money  had  not  been  paid  for  me  by  a  man  by  no 
means  affluent,  a  dear  friend,*  who  attached  himself  to  me  from 
my  first  arrival  at  Bristol,  who  has  continued  my  friend  with  a 
fidelity  unconquered  by  time  or  even  by  my  own  apparent  neg- 
lect ;  a  friend  from  whom  I  never  received  an  advice  that  was 
not  wise,  nor  a  remonstrance  that  was  not  gentle  and  afl^ec- 
tionate. 

Conscientiously  an  opponent  of  the  first  revolutionary  war,  yel 
with  my  eyes  thoroughly  opened  to  the  true  character  and  impo* 
tence  of  the  favorers  of  revolutionary  principles  in  England,  prin- 

*  [Josiah  Wade.    Sec  the  Biographical  Supplement,  where  thia  ^<cci\]^ 
mm  ift  again  spoken  of. — 3.  C] 
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ciples  which  I  held  in  abhorrence — (for  it  was  pan  of  mjT  I»*' 
litital  creed,  that  whoever  ccised  to  act  as  an  iniliTidual  by 
making  himself  a  member  of  an)  Gociety  not  sanclioned  lijr  his 
Government,  forfeited  the  rights  of  a  citizen) — a  vehement  Anti- 
Uinislerialist,  but  after  the  invaBion  of  Switzerland,  &  more  ve- 
hement Anti-GaUicau,  and  still  more  intcnzely  an  Antt-Jacobin, 
I  relii«d  to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,*  and  provided  for  rny  Ecanty 
maintenance  by  writing  vetsea  for  a  London  Homing  Paper.t     I 
saw  plainly,  that  literatcre  was  not  a  profession,  by  which  I  conld 
expect  to  live;  for  I  could  not  dieguiee  £rom  myself,  that,  what- 
ever my  talents  might  or  might  not  be  in  other  respects,  yet  they 
were  not  of  the  sort  thu.t  could  enable  me  to  become  a  popular 
writer;  and  that  whatever  my  opinions  might  be  in  themselves, 
I    they  were  almost  equi-diatout  from  all  the  three  promiuent  por- 
I  ties,  the  Piltites,  the  Fosites.  and  the  Democrats.     Of  the  un- 
'  salable  nature  of  my  writings  I  had  an  amusing  memento  one 
morning  from  our  own  servant  girl.     For  happening  lo  rise  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  1  observed  her  putting  an  extravagant 
quantity  of  paper  into  the  grate  in  order  to  light  the  fire,  and 
,    mildly  checked  her  for  her  wastefulness;  "La,  Sit.'"  (replied 
I  poor  Nanny)  "  why,  it  is  only  Watchmen." 
I       i  now  devoted  myself  to  poetry  and  to  the  study  of  ethics  and 
I    psychology  ;  and  so  profound  was  my  admiration  at  this  time  of 
Hartley's  Essav  os  Mak.}  that  I  gave  his  name  In  my  first-bom. 
In  addition  to  the  gentleman,  my  neighbor,  whose  garden  joined 
on  to  my  little  orchard,  and  the  cultivation  of  whose  friendship 
had  been  my  sale  motive  in  choosing  Stowey  lor  my  residenee.t 

I        •  [In  Januarj.  1791—3.  C] 

f  [Tka  3itoroing  Post.  See  the  luC  chapter  but  one  orthe  Buf^rsphieil 
Bapplement. — S,  C.J 

{  [OnuTATioin  oM  Man.  nn  Fbamk,  dib  Dutt,  and  his  EiPX(n>no»s.  io 
two  porta,  8ro,publi«h«luil7'18.  Dr.  Hortlvy,  sonof  the  Vicar  of  Armlej, 
Dcar  LeedB.  vas  bora  OD  tlie  SOth  ofAugiut.  ITOS,  di«d  at  Bath  io  1757.— 
8-0.] 

g  (The  late  Tlioma*  Pool*—"  a  man  whom  I  have  Men  now  in  bii  hurcal 
Geld,  or  the  market,  now  in  a  commiltee-room  vith  the  Rieknuuu  and  Bi- 
osFiloa  of  the  age ;  at  another  tiiiio  with  Daiy,  Wollaaton,  and  the  WeJg- 
L  WiKnla;  now  with  WorJBworth.  Southey,  uid  other  friends  not  iialiord  of 
viotha  republic  of  letters;  now  in  the  drawiug-roomi  of  the  rid)  and  tl« 
'      «  preeidiog  at  the  aoBunl  dioner  of  a  vilhtge  benefit  soeietfi 
—"'""'    '^'ialheT«typlae«hui-  "   '"         ■ ->—  - 
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I  wif  80  fortiuiate  ai  to  aoqaire,  shortly  after  my  settieinent  thon^ 
an  uiTaloable  bleoBing  in  the  society  and  neighborhood  of  one,  to 
whom  I  conld  look  up  with  equal  reverence,  whether  I  regarded 
him  ai  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  or  a  man.*     His  conversation  ex- 


Khe  part  to' which  bit  tattes,  taUnta,  sod  attainments  gaye  him  an  admitted 
right  And  yet  this  is  not  the  most  remarkable,  not  the  indiTidaaUzing, 
trait  of  my  friend's  charaeter.  It  is  almost  orerlooked  in  the  originality 
and  radness  of  his  intellect;  in  the  life,  freshness,  and  practical  YwhM  of 
his  remarks  and  notioea,  troths  plndced  as  they  are  growing,  and  deUyered 
to  yoa  with  the  dew  on  them,  the  fiur  earnings  of  an  obsenring  eye,  armed 
and  kept  on  the  watch  by  thought  and  meditation ;  and  aboye  all,  in  the 
integrity  or  entireness  of  his  being  (integntm  et  Hne  cera  va»\  the  steaA 
ness  of  bis  attachments,  and  the  activity  and  persistency  of  a  benevolenee^ 
which  so  graciously  presses  a  warm  temper  into  the  senriceof  ayetwarmer 
heart,  and  so  lights  np  the  little  flaws  and  imperfections  incident  to  hnman- 
ity  in  its  dioicest  specimens,  that  were  their  remoyal  at  the  option  of  his 
friends  (and  few  haye  or  deserye  to  have  so  many),  not  a  man  among  them 
bat  woidd  yote  for  leaying  him  as  he  is."  Note  to  the  Church  and  State^  YL 
p.  88.— S.  C. 

*  [The  reader  will  recogniie  at  once  in  this  reyered  philosopher  and 
poet,  that 

Friend  of  the  wise  and  teacher  of  the  good 

vhose  great  name  has  been  so  frequently  joined  with  the  name  of  Coleridga, 
erer  since  their  association  with  each  other  in  the  loydy  region  of  Quanto^ 
(t  was  in  those  di^s  that  after  hearing  his 

Song  divine  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts 
To  their  own  music  chanted, 

tay  fiUher  thus  addressed  him : 

O  great  bard, 

Ere  yet  that  last  strain  dying  awed  the  air, 

With  steadfast  eye  I  viewed  thee  in  the  choir 

Of  ever-enduring  men.    The  truly  great 

Have  all  one  age,  and  from  one  visible  space 

Shed  influence  1    They  both  in  power  and  act 

Are  permanent,  and  Time  is  not  with  them, 

Save  as  it  worketh  for  them,  they  in  it. 

Kor  less  a  sacred  roll,  than  those  of  old. 

And  to  be  placed,  as  they,  with  gradual  fiEune 

Among  the  archives  of  mankind,  thy  work 

Hakes  audible  a  linked  lay  of  Truth, 

Of  Truth  profound  a  sweet,  continuous  lay, 

Kot  learnt  but  native,  her  own  natural  notes. 

From  the  lines  to  Wiluax  WoanewoaTH,  composed  after  his  recitatioa 
of  a  poem  on  the  growth  of  an  Individual  Mind. — Poet  Works,  YIL  \^. 
If  0.  lao^-s.  Cj 


It  'inf  jiaiLV  xt^  =«'*ryiiiuats-  of  iiac  or''  ^-> .  aisc?  lar  tbe 

irs^mnns  jai**'  ir  'Tttr'rmi'mr  asj^imx  Jns  3«s3nic&  im&er  pie- 
>9iirs  •aar  "mrr  in-  dxjwigs^  .*t"  imnbitw.  tees  it  axiw& — §ar 
"ittf  ownL.  lapaL-ximi  n  iiK  ^crn  r  ^rnns^  mc  wonrtt"  g^e  of 
:3i»f  ^cirsmiiaacc  Ji-vsiiiniirv;*&  iismiisiK  nt  "ais  puirriis  ct*  tiie 
3ise!if]irciuMC.  :im±D?>i.  Toe  ajuiiwm^  imp  isnradk :  '  .^  »  Cole^ 
TT^tg?.  'atfi**  )&  mr  «  ninHi  ^lann.  3l  imf.  irr  ae  x  s  v^m-^iam 
-rnir  -u.fc^  TF^TT^r  rjiiii»  luuwjmigy     juc  ■aas !  ke  is  the 

inr.i  sjorjfrr  i:*  jmo.  :amtf  wld  ±L«finiaa2k  a*"  xJ^iraate  biows 
«aii  nr'i-w^?^  inw  rnii  TniriyffrTTea.  Jt  ill  rlassif^  ir?  rjggiitni  to 
'js*sr  :u£  Eirusa.  ninun*  lasi  i^unffs  it  wH  wrii  iiiSmhr  be 
♦rr^ii--^:  "i.-^r  rr-ir  la.  usi'iiemx  wt*  ii  titir  tune  poasesed  and 
■?xf  r"*^!  rj  *ii.f  scint  .t"  ?«««c  ieduzsiniTii —  rte  tlv  <vastuit  al- 
--■tfiiLuL:  :a  jsiry  ao.  — ixrj^  "lie  r-scLe»  jr-Mtici  tojtxi  1793  to 
:ie  TrrcLUjecinfciefL':  :c  lie  Xbr.frr.^tL  iii=:iajscr»r3LHi.  cr  tbe  rear 
h^ti'.n  Tirf  rmr^  :c  Az:.'f!irf.     F:c  jf  lie  lirrer  pencti  the  minds 

tij  .-z.--:::il    LtfapocLz.rzj-c.:.    ijj.  b»*o;c»e    Linffusd.     The   same 
ra.;*r?*.  tii:  izirLjiec  lii-*  iLi::i:a  tj  peiv^f.  «b<pc«^  the  La«iiTidualf 
V.   f**r.:ii«r_i-;':cL      Brth  pan:-**  **i  X'czbi  tbeca^Tes  in  the 
wr':r.z      Tn-^  cc-?  zi-i  x=>fssedly  rziscakea  the  looral  character 
of  th*  RT-.l-ii;.:?:.  mi  thr*  c:i:er  rud  ziiic-jlculated  U?th  its  moral 
at/i  i'-4  phjs*:rat  resrcrre*.     The  experlaen:  was  made  at  the 
j^i^^  of  zr-'skt.  aim*??:,  we  ciat  say.  c-t*  humiliatiiis  sacrifices : 
khti  ytri.^  tn^n  ioresaw  that  it  wrold  fail,  at  least  in  its  direct 
*iid  '/•tffn*i\Af:  obj*rct.     Yet  it  was  purchased  cheaply,  and  real- 
jz^rd  an  ohjVrct  of  eqnal  value,  and.  if  poe)^ible.  of  still  more  rital 
irnpr/ftanc':.     For  it  brought  about  a  national  unanimity  unex- 
MtnifM  in  our  history  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Provi- 
thmrj!,  iwrver  wanting  to  a  good  woric  when  men  hare  doue  their 
pmrtM,  Mfjfm  fntnrlded  a  common  /ecus  \u  the  cause  of  Spaii: 
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thieh  made  us  all  once  more  Englishmen  by  at  once  gratifying 
md  correcting  the  predilections  of  both  parties.     The  sincere 
reverers  of  the  throne  felt  the  cause  of  loyalty  ennobled  by  its 
alliance  with  that  of  freedom  ;  while  the  lumest  zealots  of  the 
people  could  not  but  admit,  that  freedom  itself  assumed  a  more 
winning  form,  humanized  by  loyalty  and  consecrated  by  religious 
principle.     The  youthful  enthusiasts  who,  flattered  by  the  morn- 
ing rainbow  of  the  French  revolution,  had  made  a  boast  of  expo- 
tfiating  their  hopes  and  fears,  now,  disciplined  by  the  succeed- 
ing storms  and  sobered  by  increase  of  years,  had  been  taught  to 
prize  and  honor  the  spirit  of  nationality  as  the  best  safeguard  of 
national  independence,  and  this  again  as  the  absolute  pre-requi- 
site  and  necessary  basis  of  popular  rights. 

If  in  Spain  too  disappointment  has  nipped  our  too  forward  ex- 
pectations, yet  all  is  not  destroyed  that  is  checked.     The  crop 
was  perhaps  springing  up  too  rank  in  the  stalk  to  kern  well ; 
and  there  were,  doubtless,  symptoms  of  the  Gallican  blight  on  it. 
If  superstition  and  despotism  have  been  suHered  to  let  in  their 
wolvish  sheep  to  trample  and  eat  it  down  even  to  the  surface, 
yet  the  roots  remain  alive,  and  the  second  growth  may  prove  the 
stronger  and  the  healthier  for  the  temporary  interruption.     At 
all  events,  to  us  heaven  has  been  just  and  gracious.     The  people 
of  England  did  their  best,   and  have  received  their  rewards. 
Long  may  we  continue  to  deserve  it  I     Causes,  which  it  had  been 
too  generally  the  habit  of  former  statesmen  to  regard  as  belong- 
ing to  another  world,  are  now  admitted  by  all  ranks  to  have 
been  the  main  agents  of  our  success.    **  We  fought  frotyi  licavcn  ; 
the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."     If  then  una- 
nimity grounded  on  moral  feelings  has  been   among  the  least 
equivocal  sources  of  our  national  glory,  that  man  deserves  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen,  even  as  patriots,  who  devotes  his  life 
and  the  utmost  efibrts  of  his  intellect  to  the  preservation  and 
continuance  of  that  unanimity  by  the  disclosure  and  establishment 
of  principles.     For  by  these  all  opinion  must  be  ultimately  tried ; 
and  (as  the  feelings  of  men  are  worthy  of  regard  only  as  far 
as  they  are  the  representatives  of  their  fixed  opinions)  on  the 
knowledge  of  these  all  unanimity,  not  accidental  and  fleeting, 
must  be  grounded.     Let  the  scholar,  who  doubts  this  assertion, 
refer  only  to  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Edmund  Burke  at  the 
oommencement  of  the  American  war,  and  compare  iVvenv  vj\\X\ 
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his  speeches  and  writiiigB  at  the  commenoemeiit  of  tlie  FwMk. 
revolution.  He  will  find  the  principles  exactly  the  same  and 
the  deductions  the  same  ;  but  the  practical  inferences  almost  op- 
posite in  the  one  case  firom  those  drawn  in  the  other ;  yet  in 
both  equally  legitimate,  and  in  both  equally  confirmed  by  the  re- 
sults. Whence  gained  he  this  superiority  of  foresight  ?  Whence 
arose  the  striking  difference,  and,  in  most  instances,  even  the 
discrepancy  between  the  grounds  assigned  by  him  and  by  those 
who  voted  with  him,  on  the  same  questions  ?  How  are  we  to 
explain  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  speeches  and  writings  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  are  more  interesting  at  the  present  day  than  they 
were  found  at  the  time  of  their  first  publication ;  while  those  of 
his  illustrious  confederates  are  either  forgotten,  or  exist  only  to 
furnish  proofs,  that  the  same  conclusion,  which  one  man  had  de- 
duced scientifically,  may  be  brought  out  by  another  in  conse- 
quence of  errors  that  luckily  chanced  to  neutralize  each  other  ? 
It  would  be  unhandsome  as  a  conjecture,  even  were  it  not,  as  it 
actually  is,  false  in  point  of  fact,  to  attribute  this  difference  to 
deficieucy  of  talent  on  the  part  of  Burke's  firiends,  or  of  expe- 
rience, or  of  historical  knowledge.  The  satisfactory  solution  is, 
that  Edmund  Burke  possessed  and  had  sedulously  sharpened  that 
eye,  which  sees  all  things,  actions,  and  events,  in  relation  to  the 
laws  that  determine  their  existence  and  circumscribe  their  pos 
sibility.  He  referred  habitually  to  principles.  He  was  a  scien 
tific  statesman  ;  and  therefore  a  seer.  For  every  principle  con- 
tains in  itself  the  germs  of  a  prophecy ;  and,  as  the  prophetic 
power  is  the  essential  privilege  of  science,  so  the  fiilfilment  of  its 
oracles  supplies  the  outward,  and  (to  men  in  general)  the  only 
test  of  its  claim  to  the  title.  Wearisome  as  Burke's  refinements 
appeared  to  his  parliamentary  auditors,  yet  the  cultivated  ch 
throughout  Europe  have  reason  to  be  thankful,  that  he 

went  on  refining. 


And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining.* 

Our  very  sign-boards  (said  an  illustrious  friend  to  me)  give  oti* 
dence,  that  there  has  been  a  Titian  in  the  world.  In  like  man* 
ner,  not  only  the  debates  in  parliament,  not  only  our  pioclama* 
tions  and  state  papers,  but  the  essays  and  leading  paragraphs  of 
our  journals,  are  so  many  remembrancers  of  Edmond 

•  [Goldunith*!  BctaliaUon.— &  a] 
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Of  thii  the  reader  may  easily  convince  himself,  if  either  by  recol- 
lection or  reference  he  will  compare  the  opposition  newspapeie 
at  the  commencement  and  during  the  five  or  six  following  yean 
of  the  French  revolution  with  the  sentiments,  and  grounds  of  ar- 
gument assumed  in  the  same  class  of  journals  at  present,  and 
for  some  yean  past. 

Whether  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  which  the  writings  of  Burke 
exorcised  from  the  higher  and  from  the  literary  classes,  may  not, 
like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  be  heard  moving  and  mining  in  the 
underground  chamben  with  an  activity  the  more  dangerous  be 
cause  less  noisy,  may  admit  of  a  question.  I  have  given  my 
opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  grounds  of  them,  ia  my  letten  to 
Judge  Fletcher,  occasioned  by  his  charge  to  the  Wexford  grand 
jury,  and  published  iu  the  Courier.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  evil 
spirit  of  jealousy,  and  with  it  the  Cerborean  whelps  of  feud  and 
slander,  no  longer  walk  their  rounds,  in  cultivated  society. 

Far  diflerent  were  the  days  to  which  these  anecdotes  have 
carried  me  back.  The  dark  guesses  of  some  zealous  Quidnunc 
met  with  so  congenial  a  soil  in  the  grave  alarm  of  a  titled  Dog- 
berry of  our  neighborhood,  that  a  spy  was  actually  sent  down 
from  the  government  pour  surveillance  of  myself  and  friend. 
There  must  have  been  not  only  abundance,  but  variety  of  these 
"  honorable  men"  at  the  disposal  of  Ministers  :  for  this  proved  a 
very  honest  fellow.  After  three  weeks'  truly  Indian  perseverance 
iu  tracking  us  (for  we  were  commonly  together),  during  all  which 
time  seldom  were  wo  out  of  doors,  but  ho  contrived  to  be  within 
hearing, — (and  all  the  while  utterly  unsuspected  ;  how  indeed 
could  such  a  suspicion  enter  our  fancies  ?) — he  not  only  rejected 
Sir  Dogberry's  request  that  he  would  try  yet  a  little  longer, 
but  declared  to  him  his  belief,  that  both  my  friend  and  my- 
self were  as  good  subjects,  for  aught  he  could  discover  to  the 
contrary,  as  any  iu  His  Majesty's  dominions.  He  had  repeat- 
edly hid  himself,  he  said,  for  hours  together  behind  a  bank  at 
the  sea-side  (our  favorite  seat),  and  overheard  our  conversa- 
tion. At  first  he  fancied,  that  we  were  aware  of  our  danger ; 
for  he  often  heard  me  talk  of  one  Spij  Nozy,  which  he  was 
inclined  to  interpret  of  himself,  and  of  a  remarkable  feature  be- 
longing to  him  ;  but  he  was  speedily  convinced  that  it  was  the 
name  of  a  man  who  had  made  a  book  and  lived  long  ago.  Our 
♦  [They  appeared  iu  November  and  December  ol  \%\4. — ^.^^ 
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talk  na  most  upon  books,  and  we  were  perpetually  desiring  OkA  ' 
aibet  to  look  at  /hit,  and  to  lUtcii  to  f/iat ;  bot  he  could  nnt 
catch  a  word  about  politics.  Once  he  bad  joioed  me  nn  llie 
road  :  (this  orcuired,  as  1  was  returning  home  aloue  from  id; 
rrimd'a  house,  which  was  about  three  miles  from  my  ( 
lagc.)  anil,  paaaing  himself  olf  ae  a  traveller,  he  had  entered  into 
nmversation  with  me,  and  talked  of  piirpot«  in  a.  deinocrat  viay 
in  order  to  draw  me  out.  The  result,  it  appears,  not  only  c 
viticed  him  that  I  was  tio  friend  of  jacobinism  ;  but  (he  addtxl), 
I  had  "  plainly  made  it  out  to  be  eufh  a  silly  a.»  well  aa  wickal 
thing,  that  he  felt  aebamed  though  ho  had  only^ut  it  on."  1 
distinctly  remembered  the  occurrence,  and  had  mentioned  it  im- 
mediately on  my  return,  repeating  what  the  traveller  wilh  bli 
Bardolph  nose  had  said,  with  my  own  anEwcr ;  and  so  httle  did 
1  siiapeet  the  true  object  of  my  "  tempter  ere  accuser,"  that  I  ex 
pressed  with  no  smnll  pleasure  my  hope  and  belief,  that  the  con- 
versation had  been  of  some  service  to  the  poor  misled  malcontent. 
This  incident  therefore  prevented  all  donht  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
report,  which  through  a  friendly  medium  came  to  me  from  the 
master  of  the  village  inn,  who  had  been  ordered  to  entertain  iJie 
tioveniment  gentleman  in  his  best  maimer,  but  above  all  to  ba 
■ilent  concerning  Buch  a.  person  being  iu  his  house.  At  length 
he  received  Sir  Dogberry's  commands  to  accompany  hia  gutist  at 
the  final  interview;  and,  after  the  absolving  sufli-agc  of  tlie  ^m- 
tleman  }umored  icith  the  conjidtmx  of  Ministers,  answered,  ai 
follows,  to  the  following  queries  ?  D.  Well,  landlord!  and  what 
do  you  know  of  the  person  in  qneslion  ?     L.  I  see  him  often  pass 

by  with  maijitei .  my  landlord  {that  is,  the  ovner  of  tlu 

house),  and  sometimes  with  the  new-comers  at  Hoiford  '*  but  I 
said  a  word  to  him  or  he  to  me.  D.  But  do  you  not 
know,  that  he  has  distributed  paiiem  and  hand-bills  of  a  t«dilious 
nature  among  the  common  people?  L.  No,  your  Honiitl  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  D.  Have  you  not  seen  this  Mt. 
Ouleridgc,  or  heard  of,  hia  haranguing  and  talking  to  knots  and 
chislent  of  the  inhabitants  ? — What  are  you  grinning  at,  Sir  ?  L. 
Beg  your  Honor's  pardon !  but  1  was  only  thinking,  how  they'd 
|,tiave  stared  at  him.  If  what  I  have  heard  be  true,  your  Honor ! 
would  not  have  understood  a  word  lie  said.     When  oni 
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Virar  wm  here.  Dr  I,.*  the  maeterofthi;  groat  bpIiooI  and  Canon 

of  Winilsor,  there  was  a  great  dinner  party  at  mnister 's ; 

ami  one  of  the  farmers,  that  was  there,  lolil  iis  tlint  he  and  ihe 
Doctor  talked  real  Hebrew  Urcek  at  each  nlher  for  au  hour  to- 
gether aflcr  dinner.  D.  Answer  the  question,  Sir  I  docs  he  evei 
hniangno  the  people  ?  L.  1  hope,  your  Ilouor  aii't  anery  with 
ine.  1  can  say  no  more  than  I  know.  I  never  saw  him  talking 
with  any  one.  but  my  landlord,  and  oiir  eurale,  and  ihe  slrange 
gt^nlleman.  D.  Has  lie  not  been  seen  waiidcrrng  on  the  hills 
tmvatds  the  Channel,  and  along  the  shore,  with  books  and  pa- 
pers in  his  hauil,  taking  charlH  and  maps  of  the  eountry?  L. 
Why.  as  to  that,  yoiir  Honor  !  1  own,  1  have  heard  :  I  am  sure.  I 
would  not  wish  to  say  ill  of  any  body ;  hul  it  in  eortain,  ihat  I 
have  beard — II.  Speak  out.  man  !  doii'l  be  afraid,  yon  are  doing 
your  duly  to  your  King  and  Goveminent.  Wliat  have  yoii  heard  ? 
L.  Why.  folks  do  say,  your  Honor  I  as  how  that  he  is  a  Port,  and 
Ikat  be  is  gving  lo  put  Quanloek  and  ell  about  here  in  print ; 
as  they  be  so  much  together,  I  suppose  that  tlic  strange  gen- 
i&n  has  some  atfifarn  in  lhc  businoas." — So  ended  this  formi- 
dable inquisition,  the  latter  part  of  which  alon«  requires  explana- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  entitles  the  aneedote  to  a  place  in  my 
literary  life,  I  had  considered  it  as  a  defect  in  the  admirable 
poem  of  The  Task,  that  the  subject,  which  gives  the  title  to  lh« 
wurk,  waa  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  carried  on  beyond  the 
three  or  four  first  pages,  and  that,  throughout  the  poem,  the  cmi- 
ncelions  arc  frequently  awkward,  and  the  transitions  abnipt  and 
arliitrsrj'.  1  sought  for  a  subject,  that  should  give  equal  room 
and  freedom  for  depeription,  incident,  and  impassioned  refleotions 
ou  men,  nature,  and  society,  yet  supply  in  iteelfa  natnral  connec- 
tion lo  the  parts,  and  unity  to  the  whole.  8uch  a  subject  1  con- 
ceived myself  lo  have  found  in  a  stream,  traced  from  its  source  in 
lhc  hills  among  the  ycllow-rcd  moss  and  conical  glass-shaped 
liifts  of  heut,  to  the  first  break  or  fall,  where  its  drops  become 
audible,  and  it  begins  to  fonn  a  channel ;  thence  to  the  {«at  and 
turf  bani.  itself  built  of  the  same  dark  squares  as  it  sheltered  ;  to 
the  sheepfold  ;  to  the  first  cultivated  plot  of  ground;  lo  the 
iooely  collage  and  its  bleak  garden  won  from  the  heath;  to  the 
bnmlet.  the  villages,  the  markot-lown,  the  manufactories,  and 
tittt  aMb-yeit.  ily  walks  therefore  were  almost  doily  ou  tbA> 
[Dr.  Liuigfird— 3.  CJ 


mf  Quautock  auHk  atnov  ia  liiyW  cvcmboL  IBfitk  mj  peiyeO 
and  memonniiuft-bw^  xm  sit  kuiL  I  'was  mmiiM^  studies^  mm 
the  utisis  call  tli«aL  aiai  cnea  wi—'tfiag  mr  tbon^ts  into  rent, 
vitb  tlie  objens  and  icukswr  xoDei&aselT  befos  mr  kukk. 
Manr  cimiu^ianoMv  eril  and  scoL  intetrgncd  to  prerent  the 
comideiiiw  of  tiie  ]KWfiL  vk>n  w&$  to  ksTif  been  entitled  The 
Bkook.  Had  I  dakk«^  tbe  wvck.  it  was  mj  pmpcee  in  the  heat 
of  the  mouxnt  :o  hare  decicaied  it  to  cor  then  eommittee  of 
public  saieST  as  <v>BtaintttS  ibe  charts  and  maps,  with  which  I 
m-as  to  have  supplied  the  FxesKh  Gt^TcniiDent  in  aid  of  their 
plans  of  inirasioa.  And  tbese  :co  ibr  a  tract  of  coast  that,  firom 
Clevedoa  to  Minehead.  scart^lv  permits  the  approadi  of  a  fifih- 
■us-boat ! 

All  my  experience  tn>m  my  nRt  entrance  into  life  to  the  pres- 
ent hour  is  in  favor  of  the  wamuur  maTim  that  the  man,  who 
opposes  IM  tolo  the  {^^litical  or  lelisioos  xralots  of  his  age,  is  safer 
from  their  oUi>quy  thin  he  who  dicers  toom  them  bat  in  one  or 
two  points,  or  ]^rha}>s  only  in  desree.  By  that  transfer  of  the 
feeliDgs  of  private  life  into  the  discustsion  of  public  qaestions, 
which  is  the  queen  bee  in  the  hive  of  party  fanaticism,  the  par- 
tisan has  more  sympathy  with  an  intemperate  opposite  than  with 
a  moderate  friend.  We  now  enjoy  an  intennission,  and  long  may 
it  continue  !  lu  addition  to  far  higher  and  more  important  mer- 
its, our  present  Bible  societies  aud  other  numerous  associations  for 
national  or  charitable  objects,  may  serve  perhaps  to  carry  off  the 
superHuous  activity  aud  fervor  of  stirriiig  minds  in  innocent  hy- 
perboles and  the  bustle  of  management.  But  the  poison-tree  is 
not  dead,  though  the  sap  may  for  a  season  have  subsided  to  its 
roots.  At  least  let  us  not  be  lulled  into  such  a  notion  of  our  en- 
tire security,  as  not  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  even  on  our  best 
feelings.  1  have  seen  gross  intolerance  shown  in  support  of  tol- 
eration; sectarian  antipathy  most  obtrusively  displayed  in  the 
promotion  of  an  undistinguishing  comprehension  of  sects ;  and 
acts  of  cruelty,  (I  had  almost  said)  of  treachery,  committed  in  fur- 
therance of  an  object  vitally  important  to  the  cause  of  humanity ; 
and  all  this  by  men  too  of  naturally  kind  dispositions  and  exem- 
plary conduct. 

The  magic  rod  of  fanaticism  is  preserved  in  the  very  adyta  of 

huttmn  nature ;    and  needs  only  the  re-exciting  warmth  of  a 

inaster  Iiaud  to  bud  forth  at'resli  aud  produce  \.be  old  fruits.    The 
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horror  of  the  Peasants'  war  ia  Germany,  and  the  direful  ekTeotf 
of  the  Anabaptists*  tenets  (which  difiered  only  from  those  of 
jacobinism  by  the  substitution  of  theological  for  philosophical 
jargon),  struck  all  Europe  for  a  time  with  affright.  Yet  little 
more  than  a  century  was  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  efiectiye 
memory  of  these  events.  The  same  principles  with  similar 
though  less  dreadful  consequences  were  again  at  work  from  the 
imprisonment  of  the  first  Charles  to  the  restoration  of  his  son. 
The  fanatic  maxim  of  extirpating  fanaticism  by  persecution  pro- 
duced a  civil  war.  The  war  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  but  the  temper  survived,  and  Milton  had  abundant  grounds 
for  asserting,  that  "  Presbyter  was  but  Old  Priest  writ  large  !*** 
One  good  result,  thank  heaven  !  of  this  zealotry  was  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  church.  And  now  it  might  have  been  hoped, 
that  the  mischievous  spirit  would  have  been  bound  for  a  season, 
"  and  a  seal  set  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nation  no 
more.**f  But  no  !  The  ball  of  persecution  was  taken  up  with 
undiminished  vigor  by  the  persecuted.  The  same  fanatic  prin> 
ciple  that,  under  the  solemn  oath  and  covenant,  liad  turned  cathe- 
drals into  stables,  destroyed  the  rarest  trophies  of  art  and  ances- 
tral piety,  and  hunted  the  brightest  ornaments  of  learning  and 
religion  into  holes  and  corners,  now  marched  under  episcopal 
banners,  and,  having  first  crowded  the  prisons  of  England,  emptied 
its  whole  vial  of  wrath  on  the  miserable  Covenanters  of  Scotland.} 
A  merciful  providence  at  length  constrained  both  parties  to  join 
against  a  common  enemy.  A  wise  government  followed ;  and 
the  established  church  became,  and  now  is,  not  only  the  brightest 
example,  but  our  best  and  only  sure  bulwark,  of  toleration  I — ^the 
true  and  indispensable  bank  against  a  new  inundation  of  perse- 
cuting zeal — Esto  perpettm  ! 

A  long  interval  of  quiet  succeeded  ;  or  rather,  the  exhaustion 
had  produce<l  a  cold  fit  of  the  ague  which  was  st/mptomatized 
by  indiflcrence  among  the  many,  and  a  tendency  to  infideUty  or 
skepticism  in  the  ediicatcHl  classes.  At  Icngtli  those  feelings  of 
disgust  and  hatred,  which  for  a  brief  while  the  multitude  had 
attached  to  the  crimes  and  absurdities  of  sectarian  and  democratio 

*  [Lino  20  of  the  irregular  sonnet  Ou  the  New  Forcers  of  ConseiBnet 
under  the  Long  Parliament.    Todd's  Miltun,  voL  vi.  pp  92-7. — S.  C] 
f  Revelation  zz.  3. 
X  8m  XatV  History  of  Scotland—  Walter  ScatCt  XxlxsSa,  \)&\Wk,  te. 
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I  fanaticisms,  weru  trn'isrcrrcd  lu  the  oppressive  ptivil<igea  ul 
I    na&lesie,  and  the  luxury,  intrigues  and  favoritiBins  of  the  conti- 
nental courts.     The  eaine  principles,  dressed  in  the  oBleul&tions 
garb  of  s  fashionable  ]>hilnsophy,  oucc  more  rose  triuinpliant  and 
ellected  the  French  Revolution.     And  have  we  not  within  the 
Ijut  throe  or  four  years  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  tlie  detw- 
table  maxims  and  correspondent  measures  of  the  late  French  dct- 
I  fotism  had  already  beiljmmed  tlie  public  recollections  of  demo- 
t  cratie  phrcnzy  ;  had  drawn  off"  to  other  ohjecia  the  electric  loree 
I  9f  the  feeling  which  had  massed  and  npheld  those  recoUectioiui ; 
I'knd  that  a  favorable  occurrence  of 'oecasioiis  was  alone  wanting 
[-to  waken  the  thunder  and  precipitate  the  lightning  from  the  op- 
[  posite  quarter  of  the  political  heaven  ?* 

In  part  from  constitutional  indolence,  which  in  tlic  very  bcy- 
I  day  of  hope  had  kept  my  enthusiasm  in  check,  but  still  more 
I  &om  the  habits  and  influences  of  a  classical  education  and  aca- 
ftkdemic  pursuits,  scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  from  the  conunence- 
1  laent  of  my  literary  and  political  adventures  before  my  mind 
I  «uik  into  a  state  of  thorough  disgust  and  despondency,  both  with 
1  Kgard  to  the  disputes  and  the  parties  disputant.  Wilh  moru 
ia.n.  poetic  feeling  I  exclaimed  : 

Tlic  svneuid  uid  tlie  dark  rebel  in  vain, 
SluvH  by  t^eir  ova  compulekni !    In  mad  game 
They  break  their  msnacte*,  to  wear  the  nam* 
Of  fi'Mdom,  graven  ou  a  heavier  cliiuo. 
O  liberty  I  vrilh  profilleas  endearor 
EiLve  I  pursued  thee  mauy  a  wear  j  liour ; 
But  tliou  nor  Bnell'st  the  victor's  pamp.  nor  ever 
Didtt  brentbo  thy  soul  ia  (urma  of  biinum  poverl 
Alike  frora  alL  hnwe'er  tliey  praiu  tbte, 
(Nor  prayer  uor  boustful  name  delays  UiM) 
From  Superttitioo'i  harpy  millioiu 
And  factious  Bbupbcoiy'e  obtcener  slavea, 
Tfaou  speedest  on  thy  ebcrub  plnicFni, 
The  guide  of  bomelvss  winds  nnd  playmate  uf  the  wavtwlf 

I  retired  to  a  colta<re  in  Somersetshire  at  the  fool  of  Q,uantoolc, 
id  devoted  my  thoughts  and  studies  to  the  foundatiuuB  of  ra> 

•  f8»«  The  Friend,  lect-  1,  Do  Ibe  Principles  ot  Pohticol  KuirK^edga- 

■K.c  Hi.  II.  pp.  i«fi-ni.— a.  u] 

fJPoeC  ffurJu,  VII.  p.  lOG.    Er-Cbttc  iwhsiitutt*  "SupwsLUjjT* 
I '■cherub' fir  "  ■iiWe"  in  till  \b.*v\w\u\ 
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Kgion  and  morals.     Here  I  found  myself  all  afloat.     Doubts 
rushed  in ;  broke  upon  me  **from  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep**  and  fell  ^^from  the  windows  of  heaven.**     The  fontal 
truths  of  natural  religion  and  the  books  of  Revelation  alike  con- 
tributed to  the  flood  ;  and  it  was  long  ere  my  ark  touched  on  an 
Ararat,  and  rested.    The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  appeared  to 
me  to  be  as  necessarily  implied  in  all  particular  modes  of  being 
as  the  idea  of  infinite  space  m  all  the  geometrical  figures  by 
which   space  is  limited.      I  was  pleased  with   the   Cartesian 
opinion,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  distinguished  from  all  other  ideas 
by  involving  its  reality ;  but  I  was  not  wholly  satisfied.    I  began 
then  to  ask  myself,  what  proof  I  had  of  the  outward  existence  of 
any  thing?     Of  this  sheet  of  paper  for  instance,  as  a  thing  in 
itself,  separate  from  the  phenomenon  or  image  in  my  perception. 
I  saw,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  such  proof  is  impossible ;  and 
that  of  all  modes  of  being,  that  are  not  objects  of  the  senses,  the 
existence  is  assumed  by  a  logical  necessity  arising  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mind  itself, — by  the  absence  of  all  motive  to  doubt 
it,  not  from  any  absolute  contradiction  in  the  supposition  of  the 
contrary.     Still  the  existence  of  a  Being,  the  ground  of  all  ex- 
istence, was  not  yet  the  existence  of  a  moral  creator,  and  gov- 
ernor.    "  In  the  position,  that  all  reality  is  either  contained  in 
the  necessary  being  as  an  attribute,  exists  through  him,  as  its 
ground,  it  remains  undecided  whether  the  properties  of  intelli- 
gence and  will  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
former  or  only  in  the  latter  sense  ;  as  inherent  attributes,  or  only 
as  consequetices  that  have  existence  in  other  things  through 
him.*     Were  the  latter  the  truth,  then  notwithstanding  all  the 
pre-eminence  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  Eternal  First  from 
the  sufficiency,  unity,  and  independence  of  his  being,  as  the  dread 
ground  of  the  universe,  his  nature  would  yet  fall  far  short  of  that, 
which  we  are  bound  to  comprehend  in  the  idea  of  God.     For, 
without  any  knowledge  or  determining  resolve  of  its  own,  it  would 
only  be  a  blind  necessary  ground  of  other  things  and  other  spirits , 
and  thus  would  be  distinguished  from  the  fate  of  certain  ancient 
philosophers  in  no  respect,  but  that  of  being  more  definitely  and 
intelligibly  described. "t 

*  Thui  org^izatioD,  and  motion,  are  rc^rded  as  from  God,  not  in  Qod 

f  [From  Immanuel  KrdVb  treatise  entitled  Der  einzig  m5()UcK«  Be««i» 

•VMT//  M  eim^  Demoftiftration  fur  dat  Dasein  Obiter     \.  A\A>Yi.  4,  ^^\x.  ^ 
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For  a  rery  long  time,  indeed,  I  could  not  leooncile  porsoiiajtj 
with  infinity ;  and  my  head  was  with  Spinoza,  though  my  whole 
heait  remained  with  Paul  and  John.  Yet  theie  had  dawned 
upon  me,  even  before  I  had  met  with  the  Critkjue  of  the  Fuse 
Beabon,  a  certaia  guiding  light.  If  the  mere  intellect  could 
make  no  certain  diicovery  of  a  holy  aod  iutelhgent  first  caiue,  it 
might  yet  supply  a  demonstration,  that  no  legitimate  argument 
could  be  drawn  from  the  intellect  against  its  truth.  And  what 
is  this  more  than  St.  Paul's  assertion,  that  by  wisdom — (more 
properly  trajulatcd  by  the  poweiH  of  reasoning) — no  man  erer 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  God  ?  What  more  than  the  sub- 
limest,  and  probably  the  oldest,  book  on  earth  has  taught  us, 

Silver  and  gold  man  Ktirchetli  out : 

Bringeth  the  ore  out  of  the  eurth,  and  d>rkDeH  into  lig^ 

But  vhere  findeth  he  iriBdom  I 

Where  is  the  place  of  uDderetAniliiig  t 

The  abju  cri«th ;  it  a  not  io  me  t 

Ocean  ecboeth  back ;  not  ia  me  t 

WbpDce  tUea  anatlh  wi«dom  I 

Where  dvelleth  underetandiiig ) 

HiddtQ  from  the  eyai  of  the  living; 

Kept  BMret  frum  Che  fowls  of  beuTCD  t 

Uell  uid  death  anever  ; 

We  have  heard  the  rumor  thereof  from  ahl  t 

Quo  marketh  out  the  rmul  to  It; 

Qon  koowetb  its  abidiujj  pluee ! 

He  belioldeUi  tlie  ends  of  the  earth ; 

He  surveycth  what  ia  beaeath  the  hcaveus  t 

And  as  he  weighed  out  the  wlnila,  and  meaBured  the  s«a 

And  appobted  laws  to  the  rain, 

Aod  a  path  to  the  thunder, 

A  path  to  the  flasbes  of  the  lightning  t 

Tlien  did  Lc  aee  it, 

And  he  counted  it ; 

He  erurched  into  the  depth  thereof. 

Aud  with  B  line  did  he  eompasa  it  round  I 

AmmfrkuHg.  first  published  in  1763.  Worka,  voL  tL  p.  42.  Ur.  O  jtan 
the  abbteviated  name  of  this  tTeal\se,  kdiI  Teterred  it  to  tbt  KcrmwoUt 
SeAriften.  Zteeiler  Band.  %  102  and  lOa.— a.  r."\ 
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But  to  mm  1m  Mddy 

Tbe  fear  of  t]ie  Lord  u  wudom  iiMr  IAm/ 

And  to  aroid  ml. 

That  16  tkff  underatandliig.* 

« 

I  became  convinced,  that  religion,  as  both  the  oomerHrtona  and 
the  k^-stone  of  morality,  must  have  a  moral  origin ;  so  far  at 
least,  that  the  evidence  of  its  doctrines  could  not,  like  the  truths 
of  abstract  science,  be  wholly  independent  of  the  will.  It  were 
therelbre  to  be  expected,  that  its  fundamental  truth  would  be 
such  as  might  be  denied ;  though  only,  by  the  fool,  and  even  by 
the  fool  firom  the  madness  of  the  heart  alone ! 

The  question  then  concerning  our  faith  in  the  existence  of  ^ 
God,  not  only  as  the  ground  of  the  universe  by  his  essence,  but 
as  its  maker  and  judge  by  his  wisdom  and  holy  will,  appeared  to 
stand  thus.  The  sciential  reason,  the  objects  of  which  are  purely  . 
tlieoretical,  remains  neutral,  as  long  as  its  name  and  semblance 
are  not  usurped  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine.  But  it  then 
becomes  an  eflective  ally  by  exposing  the  false  show  of  demonstra* 
tiou,  or  by  evincing  the  equal  demonstrability  of  the  contrary 
from  premises  equally  logical.f  The  understanding  meantime 
suggests,  the  analogy  of  experience  facilitates,  the  belief.  Nature 
excites  and  recalls  it,  as  by  a  perpetual  revelation.  Our  feelings 
almost  necessitate  it ;  and  the  law  of  conscience  peremptorily 
commands  it.  The  arguments,  that  at  all  apply  to  it,  are  in  its 
favor ;  and  there  is  nothing  against  it,  but  its  own  sublimity. 
It  could  not  be  intellectually  more  evident  without  becoming 
morally  less  effective ;  without  counteracting  its  own  end  by 
sacrificing  the  life  of  faith  to  the  cold  mechanism  of  a  worthless 
because  compulsory  assent.     The  belief  of  a  God  and  a  future 

*  Job,  chap,  xxviil 

f  Wherever  A  =  B,  and  A  is  not  =  B,  are  equally  demooBtrable,  the 
premise  in  each  undeniable,  the  induction  evident,  and  the  oonclusion  legiti- 
mate— ^the  result  must  be,  either  that  contraries  can  both  be  true  (which  is 
absurd),  or  that  the  faculty  and  forms  of  reasoning  employed  ore  inappliea 
ble  to  the  subject — t.  e.  that  there  is  a  fierdpamg  etc  u^^o  yivoc.  Thus,  th* 
attributes  of  Space  and  Time  applied  to  Spirit  are  heterogeneous — and  th« 
proof  of  this  is,  that  by  admitting  them  explieite  or  impfieiU  contraries  may 
be  demonstrated  true — t.  e.  that  the  same,  taken  in  the  some  senses  is  true 
and  not  tme. — ^That  the  world  had  a  beginning  in  Time  and  a  bound  in 
8paoe ;  and  That  the  world  had  not  a  beginmng  and  Yiaa  no  ^SuonX  v^V^^^  ^ 
uAt-origiiiaUDg  act  is,  suid  i»  not  posaible,  are  instoueek 


the  uimuHun.  ii  »  ieir~:amtpriMi!mii*^  lad.  ■:rtaam  tfsnt  narbo 
lecitima^y  ased  ia  pciul  oi  -^  ataiatitni  ui  ut  IjmtWt  mntrf) 
ennicenuiie   lai-   iiniie    nanue-       PixaOdiitiiest    mufsttriarwm, 

Ckik  jcu  i<'ij.:t.'(n  fessti  ;  nn  Lctbois  lo.  a  lenei  b>  iut  Duke 


ihai  xripi^ax'.  hat  mi  Tcprct«aU4  is.     F.-r  M  <i 

f>»i.     /^  u<  Zf.ri  tiji  '^»i*  CuiH  tM;   ina  ■'nv  atAn-  j«m  fcrf  ■<. 

X'-/*'  kil  "■"■^-"-'"--"^'  a^wMiu-lT  r*^:A  ^'  :iM  *LI ;  «bercM«  all  KitDtifie 

•mlr  a*  fir  >■  it  u  a'4ac>f^>rr  -.a  :h<  "■'"—'  rw-ni'^rH.  ■tfi'-iUn*.''  Lit.  Ban. 
V.  pplU.  14.  -"nKTriiiitTof  pv»..iuiBth«L'a::7»f  thfOodhodniiU 
lwr<?  bnrs  a  dMCMary  kk*  of  b:«  t[wtfuIa:iT«  Tv*d>'B.  ilniacKi]  froa  lk» 
n*n>KU'T  frt^u  «:«  ■>:  an  mt^Uucc:  ctva:-  r.  wikih:  klca&.  bviog  ■ntcrinr  to 
t[.A  '.L^ru*.  fiv.-:  tic  ii>Te  k'C^  ?^  ■"  ;iw  ;=:32r<.  «<v  as  Uk>e«  Uun^are 
Mut'^  Mt>>l  tLari  b'.r  icjkJ-=  -iirriTTfi  ir\ai  '.Liui  ^  uJ  vhu.  u  ialellig«iit, 
miut  baiA  Lail  cirrtMrallj  as  aiinjiEiCf  iilrs  of  himMit  in  aixt  throu^ 
which  Ik  inatt-i  Ai  tLIu*  bucL  in  iusT^u  uii  orth.  But  Lhu  vould  miIj' 
bare  b*«n  a  »p>«uL:iti;  i-i^a.  like  lh<.««  vf  cir«ics  and  utber  inaUicmatical 
fi;(urta,  Ui  vLicfa  vf-  are  i»t  acciiuriieJ  hr  iht  praiHi-sl  mMO  tuaUribute 
r^alitr,  .Si'I^It  ia  oiOMquTOce  o(  fUr  RnlcuipLiw  ikvs  ttM  Triiiitr  bceocuc 
■  'i'lClriii'-.  tlK  Ifflief  (if  sLJvb  ai  r<«l  is  o.>uutaadAl  bv  our  oaucicnw* 
V.(>.  17.  lie  uicc  di>tiu<.-ti.ja  bctwn^  tii«  bvlicror  mere  inUUcelual  pcH- 
tirKit  or  Uiipfal  DAtiun*  in  fTli^iO  anil  ibe  rnvptiim  of  liii[ij{  uibMaBtiK 
j'l.qM  ei>m«f««iicot  u>  tb«n.  i«  wrt  furtU  ami  Ihat  r«li^ous  butb  oootiaU 
'0-  aiooe  i>  argued  ia  the  Aiib  \o  Etedectiuo.  Uuoimcut  oo  Aphur- 
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ilo  then  adds  the  fbUo'wui^  jiut  aud  important  remark.  "  In 
vain  will  tradiliou  or  texts  af  tcnptnre  be  adduced  in  support  of 
a  doctriae,  danec  elavit  ttftpossiSili talis  et  confradietionis  e  nutni- 
bus  horum  Hercidum  exlirla  fuerit.  For  the  heretic  will  still 
reply,  that  text^,  the  literal  sense  of  which  is  not  so  much  above 
3B  directly  against  nil  reason,  must  be  understood  figuratively,  ns 
Htrodit  a  fox.  and  so  forth."* 

These  priucipleB  I  held.  philosojihJcaUy,  while  in  respect  of  re- 
vealed religion  I  remained  a  zealous  Unitarian,  1  considered  the 
iitea  of  the  Trinity  a  fair  scholastic  inference  from  Uie  being  oi' 
(!od.  as  a  creative  intelligence ;  and  that  it  was  theretbre  en- 
titled to  the  rank  of  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  natural  religion.  But 
Meing  in  the  same  no  practical  or  moral  bearing.  1  confined  it  to 
the  H-hools  of  philosophy.  The  adrnJEsion  of  the  Logos,  as  hy- 
postasized  (that  is,  neither  d,  mere  allribtile.  nor  a  personiiicutioti) 
in  no  re8|)eut  removed  my  doubts  concerning  tlie  Incarnation  and 
Ihe  Redemption  by  the  cross  ;  which  1  could  neither  reconcile  in 
reason  with  the  impassivcness  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  in  my 
moral  feelings  with  the  sacred  distinction  between  things  and  per- 
biins,  the  vicarious  payment  of  a  debt  and  the  vicarious  expiation 
of  guilt.  A  more  thorough  revolution  in  my  philosophic  prinei- 
pics,  and  a  deeper  insight  into  my  own  heart,  were  yet  wanting. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  not  doubt,  that  the  difference  of  my  raeta- 
phyaical  notions  from  those  of  Unitarians  in  general  contributed 
lo  iny  final  re-conversion  lo  the  whole  truth  in  Christ ;  even  as 
aiKurdiug  to  his  own  confession  the  books  of  certain  Platonic 
philosophers  {lUiri  qiiorunda-in  Platonicorum)  commenced  tho 
rescue  of  St.  Augustine's  faith  from  the  same  error  aggravated  by 
the  far  darker  accompaniment  of  the  Manichican  heresy, f 

*  [1  hnVD  looked  tlirough  soreral  oiiUcctioas  of  letters  Rnrl  otlier  writiugt 
iif  Leibniti.  Iiciidea  Lhe  cullRstiuti  of  hia  nurks  by  Duteiia.  Uid  that  of  >U 
III*  pbilosophjcal  irorks  by  Erdniiuin,  but  have  luit  met  wltli  thi>  letter. 
llie  editiuu  at  tlic  iihiloMpliiial  works  by  Kaspe,  with  a  prefiuM  bj  We 
Kbtner.  Armt,  et  Lripa.  17ee.  [  have  never  seeu.— S.  C] 

\  \IU  prinui  voltHi,  He.  Conlas.  vii.  1 3.  And  thou  willing  first,  lo  show 
ine.  huw  Thou  nuiileMl  tAn  prtnul,  bm  gieeil  graci  unlo  lh>  hnmhle,  and  by 
lioir  grcBi  an  act  of  lliy  mercy  Tliou  hoUat  triKed  out  to  men  the  way  of 
Lumiiity.  in  that  Tbj  Wurd  wo*  made  lli^ah,  and  dwelt  unwig  men : — Tbon 
piviOTrodst  fur  me  by  means  of  oue  puffed  up  with  most  uooatiwftl  ^fvla, 
Mnaia  bonks  of  the  PlnlvDisU,  CraosUted  from  Qrc«k  into  Ia.'lux. 
D  I  mud,  not  iodved  ill  tliv  very  words,  but  lo  llio  xerj 
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While  my  mind  was  tliiis  perplexed,  by  a  ^T^cioiu  proTidenea 
"  T  which  I  can  never  he  eufiicieiilly  gralefal,  the  generous  and 
iouiiilicent  patronage  of  Mr.  JosiaU,  and  Mr.  Thomfls  Wcdg 
Nrood  enabled  me  lo  finish  my  ediication  in  Germany."     In 
aad  of  tronbliiig  others  wilh  my  own  eriid«  notions  and  jut* 
ftoile  comjMwitions,  1  wa«  thencdbrward  hcllyr  employed  in  ntlompt- 
^  tng  to  Htore  my  own  hettd  with  thti  wisdom  oi'  others.     I  made 
^  -the  best  use  of  my  time  and  means ;  and  there  is  therefore  no 
period  of  my  lile  on  which  I  can  look  nack  with  such  unmingled 
satiflfootion,     After  acquiring  a  tolerable  sufiiciency  in  the  Ger- 
man hmguaget  at  Rataebur^,  which  with  my  Toyagu  snd  jour- 

enftiptt-d  Ijy  nuiiiy  wn)  divera  riUHOas.  tliat  In  the  begiuaiog  iTtw  tliB  Word, 
Mid  tbc  Wiird  WHB  witli  (kHi,  uud  tlic  Word  was  Ood.  Ac    (A.  former  trans- 
^  lHk»  reviaed  by  rli<-  V<^.  E.  B.  Vasey,  D.D.) 

Ptrrtxi  (TjW  oJ  d.ti'plicianmn,  if.  CMifoM.  viii.  3.  To  Smplidanos 
tfaoi  I  went,  the  fklber  of  Ambrtise  (a  Bialiup  Dnv)  iu  rewivuiK  tby  graer. 
«nd  vboio  ADibri«e  truly  luved  as  a  fstlier.  Tu  liiin  1  rclnlvd  the  muea 
of  mj  wsoderiDgii.  But  when  I  nieationed  tbat  I  hud  reud  (.trtaio  book* 
of  the  Platoniatc,  vhidi  Victorinus,  Bumetime  RUitorio  I'rDfc«sur  of  Rome 
(wbo  had  died  n  Cbriitian,  as  I  htd  heard),  bud  tnuulutcd  into  I^tin,  ha 
t«atifl«d  luB  joy  Uuit  I  had  not  bllen  apon  tb«  writinga  of  other  philoso- 
phers, full  aifaUae'ut  anddrciiti,  afttr  Ikt  nidimtHit  of  thU  KOTld,.vhtrtaa 
the  PlBtonists  many  wnyt  [I'd  to  the  beUef  in  Ood  and  liix  Word.  (Ui 
nifira.)—Sd-] 

■  [Mr.  C.  Utt  Kiigbmd  an  the  Ifilli  of  September,  1708.  irben  he  BaDad 
from  Oreat  Yarmouth  to  UAmbiir(;h,  in  company  n-itb  Mr.  Worikworth  and 
hU  NSter.— S.  C] 

f  To  thoae  nbii  dmi^  to  opqiiire  the  lan^^ua^  ofa  country  in  the  oaDa- 
try  itself,  it  may  bt>  useful,  if  I  mention  the  incalculnble  udvaulage  vUeb  I 
derived  from  leormog  all  the  warde.  that  could  poiubly  be  so  leaniul,  wiilt 
flie  otgeMs  before  me,  and  without  the  inter niediutioD  of  thu  Ekigtisb  terms. 
It  was  u  regular  part  of  my  morning  studies  for  the  first  sti  weeks  of  my 
residence  at  Katieburg,  to  necompany  tlie  ^>od  and  kind  old  pasUir.  vtUt 
whom  1  lired,  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof,  through  gardons.  foruvyard,  Ac 
nm)  lo  call  every,  the  minutest,  thing  by  its  Orrmna  name.  Advartis*- 
inents,  liirees.  jestrbnoki,  and  the  cnnrersatiiin  of  chiblren  while  I  was  at 
play  with  thiHn,  oontribnted  their  share  to  a  more  home-like  ofqoahitaDea 
wilb  the  Lmfpiage,  than  J  eouU  have  acquired  frnm  works  of  polite  Ittvra- 
Inrtt  ^oiie,ar  eveo  from  pulilc  siiuiely.  There  is  a  [iiisss^  orbearly  soond 
Mote  in  Lother'i  Qcrmim  LHter  on  iatcrpretation,  to  the  transition  of 
vhlt^  I  shall  prefiic,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  read  the  Oermia.  ytt  ara 
not  likely  to  have  dipped  uft«o  in  the  masilve  fulios  of  ^e  her<MO 
lh«  simple,  sinewy,  idiomalio  words  of  the  original.  "  ihun  s 
iA>  SuciiUabni  in  drT  ZaCetnisrhtii  S^ratht  frujim  wit 
•A  redeti ;  lamltrn  man  mi-si  dio  MutlfT  im  Kihus  •~^^~ 
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ney  thither  I  have  described  in  The  Friend,*  I  proceeded  through 
Hanover  to  Gottingen. 

Here  I  regularly  attended  the  lectures  on  physiology  in  the 
morning,  and  on  natural  history  in  the  evening,  under  Blumen- 
hach,  a  name  as  dear  to  every  Englishman  who  has  studied  at 
that  university,  as  it  is  venerable  to  men  of  science  throughout 
Europe  !  Eichhom's  lectures  on  the  New  Testament  were  re- 
peated to  me  from  notes  by  a  student  from  Ratzeburg,  a  young 
man  of  sound  learning  and  indefatigable  industry,  who  is  now,  I 
believe,  a  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Heidelberg.  But 
my  chief  efforts  were  directed  towards  a  grounded  knowledge  of 
the  German  language  and  literature.  From  Professor  Tychsen  I 
received  as  many  lessons  in  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilasf  as  sufficed 
to  make  me  acquainted  with  its  grammar,  and  the  radical  words 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  ;  and  with  the  occasional  assistance 
of  the  same  philosophical  lingruist,  I  read  through^   Ottfried's 

OoMsen,  den  gemeinen  Mann  auf  dem  Markte,  darwn  fragen :  vnd  dtnsef- 
bigen  auf  das  Maul  sehen  wie  ne  reden^  und  darnach  dolmetschen.  So  verste- 
hen  8ie  es  denrit  und  merken  doss  man  Deulseh  7nit  ihnen  redet." 

Translation. 

For  one  must  not  ask  the  letters  in  the  Latin  tongue,  how  one  ought  to 
speak  German  ;  but  one  must  ask  the  mother  in  the  house,  the  children  in 
the  lanes  and  alleys,  the  common  man  in  the  market,  concerning  this ;  yea, 
and  look  at  tho  mavet  of  their  mouths  while  they  are  talking,  and  thereaf- 
ter interpret  They  understand  you  then,  und  mark  that  one  talks  German 
with  them.* 

•  [See  the  Second  Landing-place.    Essay  iii.  p.  333. — S.  C.J 

f  [See  note  D.  in  the  Appendix. — S.  C] 

X  Tliis  paraphrase,  written  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  occasional  passiiges  of  considerable  poetic  merit.  There 
18  a  flow,  and  a  tender  enthusiasm  in  the  following  lines  (at  tlie  conclusion 
of  Chapter  XL)  which,  even  in  the  translation,  will  not,  I  flatter  myself,  fail 
to  interest  the  reader.  Ottfricd  is  describing  the  circumstances  immediately 
following  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

She  gave  with  joy  her  vir^n-breast ; 
She  hid  it  not,  she  bared  the  breast, 

'  [Archdeacon  Hare  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  that  this  passage 
occurs  in  a  Sendbrief  vom  Dolmetschen  der  heiligen  Schri/ty  written  to  Wen- 
eesslaus  Link,  when  Luther  was  in  the  Castle  of  Ciiburg,  during  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  1680 :  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  vol  xxi.  of  Walch's  edit,  o^ 
jiuther's  works,  p.  818.  The  words  wie  die  Etel  tfiun,  aSl^T  Beit^v^'K  t«dAa^ 
irere  diadbtieaB  omitted  inteDtioDally, — S.  C] 


c 

«■- 
z^  I. 


Xoducv.    z-r  -sjf   fiirh-r- 1.  am 
B<4«n.  SmeanA     nr  «fc  ivr 

"^Lll.   Irt,""   """r^-ilTs-  air    £39b- (1 

TinT^  i  -  r»  ii'C  iTL  "Uifc  rmr  tc 
ji  III  rzu^  zisac  su  smr  i*f 
iL^nrj  Tti-cinsr  "n-cn,  iinrt- 


'  [Cnfriii  Evjfc-x:.  U*^  L  ^^p.  xi  1  T'— IC»>,  eo«iuiMd  in  SchOter** 
ruf  ArJi.-u  <\'a/icn  TV-u  '-.-•..  r  j  r*-  #*.  yp.  i.:»-<.  I .  Tbf  1  rafH^latino  is  a  littl«  oo»- 
d«fi&e«j  but  iiitLfw:!  in  *-?r*i-e.  I  «■>*''  jir^  a  frT  ouplrts  of  the  original  to 
lb«  rbvni*:  aai  Crlre. 

tLio  kio'iis^un  lirusti, 

•  •         *         • 

£r  n'iet  in  crdriofire 

ther  ira  lob  irsiDge. 

•  •         •        • 

Dag  man  ni  rinit, 

ouh  Buiina  ni  biscinit» 
Ther  \z  in  bibrin^ 
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period.*  Of  this  period — (the  polished  dialect  of  which  is  analo- 
gons  to  that  of  our  Chaucer,  and  which  leaves  the  philosophio 
student  in  doubt,  whether  the  language  has  not  since  then  lost 
more  in  sweetness  and  flexibility,  than  it  has  gained  in  conden- 
sation and  copiousness) — I  read  with  sedulous  accuracy  the 
Minfiesinger  (or  singers  of  love,  the  Provenqal  poets  of  the  Swa- 
bian  court)  and  the  metrical  romances ;  and  then  labored  through 
suiEcient  specimens  of  the  tnrMer  singers^  their  degenerace  suc- 
cessors ;  not  however  without  occasional  pleasure  from  the  rude, 
yet  interesting  strains  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler  of  Nuremberg.t 
Of  this  man's  genius  five  folio  volumes  with  double  columns  are 
3xtant  in  print,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  in  manuscript ;  yet 
the  indefatigable  bard  takes  care  to  inform  his  readers,  that  he 
never  tnade  a  shoe  the  lesSt  but  had  virtuously  reared  a  large 
family  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 

In  Pindar,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Milton,  and  many  more,  we  have 
;nstances  of  the  close  connection  of  poetic  genius  with  the  love  of 
liberty  and  of  genuine  reformation.  The  moral  sense  at  least 
w^ill  not  be  outraged,  if  I  add  to  the  list  the  name  of  this  honest 
shoemaker  (a  trade  by-the-bye  remarkable  for  the  production  of 
philosophers  and  poets).  His  poem  entitled  The  Morning  Star, 
was  the  very  first  publication  that  appeared  in  praise  and  support 
of  Luther  ;  and  an  excellent  hymn  of  Hans  Sachs,  which  has  been 
deservedly  translated  into  almost  all  the  European  languages,  was 
commonly  sung  in  the  Protestant  churches,  whenever  the  heroic 
reformer  visited  them. 

In  Luther's  own  German  writings,  and  eminently  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  the  German  language  commenced.  I  mean 
the  language  as  it  is  at  present  written  ;  that  which  is  called  the 
High  German  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  Platt-Teutsch,  the 
dialect  of  the  flat  or  northern  countries,  and  from  the  Ober- 
Teutsch,  the  language  of  the  middle  and  Southern  Germany. 
The  High-German  is  indeed  a  lingua  community  not  actually 
the  native  language  of  any  province,  but  the  choice  and  fragrancy 
of  all  the  dialects.  From  this  cause  it  is  at  once  the  most  copi- 
ous and  the  most  grammatical  of  all  the  European  tongues. 

Within  less  than  a  century  after  Luther's  death  the  German 
was  inundated  with  pedantic  barbarisms.     A  few  volumes  of 

•  [See  note  E  iu  the  Appendix. — S-C!^ 
f  [See  note  F fo  tie  Appendix. — S.  C.'\ 
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this  period  I  read  through  fmm  moLivcB  of  curiosity;  forSl  is  not 

easy  lo  jmaniite  any  thing  more  ianlastic.  than  Lho  very  appear- 

I-  BHce  of  their  pages.     AlmoBt  every  third  word  is  a  Latin  word 

,  GermanizGd  ending,  the    Latin  portion  being  nlwayt 

inted  in  Honian  letti^ra,  while  in  the  labt  syllable  the  Gemftn 

iliaracter  is  retained. 

At  length,  about  the  year  1620,  Opitz  arose,  whose  gcniiu  monr 
nearly  resembled  that  of  Dryden  than  nny  other  poet,  who  at 
present  occurs  to  my  recollection.*  In  the  opinion  of  Leswng, 
the  most  acute  of  critics,  and  of  Adelung,  iho  first  of  Lencogrsr 
phers,  Opiiz,  and  the  Silesian  poets,  hia  followers,  not  only  tc- 
Mored  the  lan^age,  but  still  remain  the  models  of  pure  diction. 
A  stranger  has  no  vole  on  such  a  question ;  but  alier  repeated 
|»erusal  of  the  wark»  of  Opitz  my  feelingB  justified  the  verdict. 
1  I  seemed  to  have  acquiriid  from  them  a  sort  of  tact  for  what 
'  ia  genuine  in  the  fctyle  of  later  writers. 

Of  the  splendid  lera,  which  commenced  with  GcUert,  Klopatock 
Sainler,  Lessing,  and  their  compeers,  I  need  not  speak. t  Witt 
tbe  opportunities  which  I  enjoyed,  it  would  have  been  disgmccfu' 
I  not  to  have  been  familiar  with  their  writings ;  and  I  hare  al 
Teady  said  as  much  as  the  present  biographical  sketch  r«qiiir*» 
cnnceniiiig  Ihe  Gorman  pldloeophers.  whose  works,  for  the  greater 
part,  1  became  acquainted  with  at  a  tar  later  panod-f 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Germaiiyi  I  was  solicited  lo  under- 
[■  take  the  hteraiy  and  political  department  in  the  Morning  Post  ;n 
ind  1  acceded  to  the  proposal  on  the  eoudilioii  that  the  paper 
should  the nc«for wards  bo  conducted  on  certain  fixed  and  au- 
nonnced  principles,  and  that  I  should  neither  be  obliged  nor  r» 
quested  to  deviate  from  them  in  favor  of  any  party  or  any  event. 
In  eonseqitenee,  that  Journal  becumo  and  for  many  years  contiii 
lied  anti-ministerial  indeed,  yel  with  a  very  qualified  approbntion 
of  the  oppo«ition,  and  with  far  greater  eamesLness  and  zml  both 

■  [See  note  O.  in  Vbc  Appendix.— S.  a] 
relate  uoU  H.  ib.-S.  C  I 
I  i  [See  note  I  in  the  Appendix.— S.  0.] 

t  i  [Hr.  ODleri<li!0  arrived  in  London  rroin  aernuuiv  on  the  STth  j 
I.— S.  C.) 

I  [Tlie  render  it  rrforred  [«  (ho  end  of  the  Biiifrrnphioil  SuppleiDoat  for    1 
Ark*  of  Ht.  Stuart,  wlio  editiH]  IJie  Morning  l\)st  trnm  August  119S  t«    , 
futt  1803,  an  this  part  of  tlie  B.  L.  from  tbs  jfMir  fangm^  t»  fk 
'o/in^3Il,iufhiHvcly.— S.  C,^  " 
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anti-Jacobin  and  anti-Gallican.  To  this  hour  I  can  not  find  rea* 
son  to  approve  of  the  fint  war  either  in  its  commencement  or  its 
conduct.  Nor  can  I  understand,  with  what  reason  either  Mr. 
Percival  (whom  I  am  singular  enough  to  regard  as  the  best  and 
-wisest  minister  of  this  reign),  nor  the  present  Administration,  can 
bo  said  to  have  pursued  the  plans  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  love  of  their 
country,  and  perse verant  hostility  to  French  principles  and  French 
ambition,  are  indeed  honorable  qualities  common  to  them  and  to 
their  predecessor.  But  it  appears  to  me  as  clear  as  the  evidence 
of  facts  can  render  any  question  of  history,  that  the  successes  of 
the  Percival  and  of  the  existing  ministry  have  been  owing  to  their 
having  pursued  measures  the  direct  contrary  to  Mr.  Pitt's.  Such 
for  instance  are  the  concentration  of  the  national  force  to  one  ob- 
ject ;  the  abandonment  of  the  subsidizing  policy,  so  far  at  least 
as  neither  to  goad  nor  bribe  the  continental  courts  into  war,  till 
the  convictions  of  their  subjects  had  rendered  it  a  war  of  their 
own  seeking ;  and  above  all,  in  their  manly  and  generous  reli- 
ance on  the  good  seuse  of  the  English  peojile,  and  on  tliat  loyalty 
which  is  linked  to  the  very*  heart  of  the  nation  by  the  system  of 
credit  and  the  interdependence  of  property. 

*  Lord  Orenville  has  lately  reasserted  (id  the  House  of  Lords)  the  immi- 
nent  d.iiiger  of  a  revolution  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war  against  France. 
T  d'»ubt  not,  that  his  Lordship  is  sincere :  and  it  must  be  flattering  to  his 
fc-eliugs  to  believe  it.  But  where  are  the  evidences  of  the  (Uuigcr,  to  which 
a  future  historian  can  appeal  ?  Or  must  he  rest  on  an  assertion  f  Let  nie 
be  permitted  to  extract  a  passage  on  the  subject  from  The  Frien<L  "  I 
liave  said  that  to  withstand  the  arguments  of  the  hiwless.  the  nnti-Jacobins 
proposed  to  suspend  the  law,  and  by  the  interposition  of  a  particular  stat- 
ute to  eclipse  the  blessed  light  of  the  universal  sun,  that  spies  and  inform 
ers  might  tyrannize  and  escape  in  the  ominous  dnrknoss.  Oh  I  if  these 
mistaken  men,  intoxicated  with  alarm  and  bewildered  by  that  piinic  of 
property,  which  they  themselves  were  the  chief  agents  in  cxcitini;,  had 
ever  lived  in  a  country  where  there  really  existed  a  general  dispoHiti<.»n  to 
change  and  rebellion  I  Had  they  ever  travelled  through  Sicily  ;  or  through 
France  at  the  first  coming  on  of  the  revolution ;  or  even  alas  1  through  too 
many  of  the  provinces  of  a  sister  is]an<l ;  they  could  not  but  have  bhrunk 
from  their  own  declarations  concerning  the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  at 
tliat  time  predominant  throughout  Great  IJritain.  There  was  a  time — 
(Heaven  grant  that  that  time  may  have  passed  by  1) — ^when  by  crossing  a 
narrow  strait,  they  might  have  learned  the  true  symptoms  of  approacliing 
danger,  and  have  secured  themselves  from  mistaking  the  meetings  and  idle 
rant  of  such  sedition,  as  shrank  appalled  from  the  sight  of  a  constable,  foe 
the  dire  marmuring  and  strange  consternation  which  precedes  Wv«  ^Xatto^' 


sue 
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Be  ihie  as  it  may,  I  am  persuaded  ihat  the  Morning  Pi^n 
itoro  uaeful  ally  to  the  Government  in  its  mosl  iin- 
g,  in  consequeiico  of  ils  beiug  generally  conaiiler^ 
moderately  anti-nunisteri&I,  than  if  It  had  been  the  kvowed 
aulugist  of  Mr.  Pitt,  The  few,  whow  curiosity  or  foncy  should 
I«Bd  thein  to  tTirn  over  the  jouniala  of  that  dale,  may  find  a 
Hnall  proof  of  this  in  the  frequent  charges  made  by  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  that  such  and  such  eesaya  or  leading  paragraphs  had 
been  »eot  from  the  Treasury.  The  rapid  and  imuEual  iucTeaae 
iu  the  sale  of  the  Morning  Poet  is  a  suSicient  pledge,  that  genuine 

(Brtliqunke  of  dbUoiulI  duxHird.  Not  naly  in  colTee-hoiueB  and  public  tbtu 
tr«s,  but  even  at  the  tsbki  of  tlie  n-atllhj.  tliey  would  bnre  beard  the  ad- 
TlKStei  □[  Kiistuig  OoTemmf Dt  defend  their  muee  in  tlie  inn^age  and  with 
the  tune  of  men.  who  are  ooiiaiuotu  that  they  are  in  a  miuority.  But  in 
Euglaud.  wlieu  the  alarm  wat  at  it>  highest  there  vns  not  a  iHty,  no,  uot  > 
towu  or  village,  iu  which  a  man  suspected  of  holding  dunHieralic  jiriadples 
Onilld  move  abroad  without  receivinj;  aomo  unpleaBBnt  proof  of  the  tutrod 
in  whidi  his  supposed  opiniuni  verc  held  by  the  ^cat  majoi'ity  of  the  p«ii>- 
ple;  ond  the  only  instaaees  of  popular  eiceas  and  iudiguaiiua  werv  oil  the 
ude  of  the  goveranieat  and  the  mtablished  chnroh.  But  Mrhy  need  I  appeal 
Ui  these  invidious  facts  I  Turn  orer  the  pages  of  history  Rod  seek  for  a  sin 
g]c  iuttnnee  of  a  revolution  liuviug  been  eifectod  without  the  coDcurreoiv 
■if  other  tlie  nables,  or  the  ecclesijisties,  or  the  moneyed  elaseea.  io  any  n>iui- 
try.  in  whieh  the  influences  of  property  had  over  been  predomiiunt,  utn] 
viiere  the  interests  of  the  proprietor*  were  interlinked  I  Euinine  the  res- 
olution ot  the  Bc^c  prnviwies  under  FhiUp  U. ;  the  dvil  wars  of  Frmuoe 
in  the  preceding  generation;  ttie  history  of  the  American  revolution,  or 
the  yet  more  recent  events  in  Sweden  and  in  Spun;  and  it  will  be  Bcarccly 
IHHtililc  not  to  perceive  that  io  Eoglaod  from  1701  to  Ihe  peace  o(  Amiens 
.here  were  neither  tendencies  to  ooufederacy  nor  actual  eon federacie*,  agiunst 
wbidi  the  existing  Uws  had  not  provided  both  suSidrat  safeguards  and  ao 
ample  puuishment.  But  alas  1  the  panic  of  property  hod  been  s^r uok  in 
like  first  instance  for  party  purposes ;  and  when  it  became  ger^ral,  ita 
propagators  eanght  it  thcnuelves  and  ended  in  believing  their  own  lie; 
even  w  our  bulls  in  llorrowdnle  eometimes  run  mad  with  the  echo  of  Ibar 
avn  bellowing.  The  oonsequences  were  moet  injurious.  Our  altentton 
conoentrated  on  a  nmnster.  which  eould  not  eurvive  the  eonTulsions,  in 
!h  it  had  been  brought  forth, — even  the  enlightened  Burke  himself  too 
often  talldiig  and  reasoning,  as  if  u  perpetual  ouil  organized  anarelij  had 
"tarn  a  possiUe  thing  I  Thus  while  wo  were  warring  against  French  dor> 
rinea.  we  took  little  heed  whether  the  means  by  wliieh  we  attempteid  Iu 
overthrow  them,  were  uot  likely  to  uil  ond  ougmeul  the  &r  more  formida- 
ble evil  of  French  ambition.  Like  ohihlrcn  we  rno  away  from  the  yelping 
v/  m  cor,  and  took  ahaltee  at  tha  luelt  of  « viooai  wv^un*^  <Vsc' 
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impartiality,  with  a  respectable  portion  of  literary  talent,  will 
cure  the  success  of  a  newspaper  without  the  aid  of  party  or  min- 
isterial patronage.  But  by  impartiality  I  mean  an  honest  and 
enlightened  adherence  to  a  code  of  intelligible  principles  previously 
announced,  and  faithiuUy  referred  to  in  support  of  every  judg- 
ment on  men  and  events  ;  not  indiscriminate  abuse,  not  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  editor's  own  malignant  passions,  and  still  less,  if 
that  be  possible,  a  determination  to  make  money  by  flattering  the 
envy  and  cupidity,  the  vindictive  restlessness  and  self-conceit  of 
the  half-witted  vulgar ;  a  determination  almost  fiendish,  but 
which,  I  have  been  informed,  has  been  boastfully  avowed  by  one 
man,  the  most  notorious  of  these  mob-sycophants !  From  the 
commencement  of  the  Addington  administration  to  the  present 
day,  whatever  I  have  written  in  The  Mobnino  Post,  or  (after 
that  paper  was  transferred  to  other  proprietors)  in  The  Courier,* 
has  been  in  defence  or  furtherance  of  the  measures  of  Government. 

Things  of  this  nature  scarce  survive  that  night 
That  gives  them  birth ;  they  perish  in  the  sight ; 
Cast  by  so  far  from  after-life^  that  there 
Can  scarcely  aught  be  said,  but  that  ihcy  were  I\ 

Yet  in  these  labors  I  employed,  and,  in  the  belief  of  partial 
friends,  wasted,  the  prime  and  manhood  of  my  intellect.  Most 
assuredly,  they  added  nothing  to  my  fortune  or  my  reputation. 
The  industry  of  the  week  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  week. 
From  government  or  the  friends  of  government  I  not  only  never 
received  remuneration,  nor  ever  expected  it ;  but  I  was  never 
l-ionored  with  a  single  acknowledgment,  or  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion. Yet  the  retrospect  is  far  from  painful  or  matter  of  regret 
I  am  not  indeed  silly  enough  to  take  as  any  thing  more  than  a 

•  [Mr.  Coleridge  began  to  write  for  The  Courier  in  1811.  One  series  of 
Ee»ays,  mentioned  in  n  subsequent  page,  he  had  published  in  that  Paper  in 
1809.  He  wrote  for  the  Morning  Post  in  1800  and  1802,  but  not  regularly 
or  throughout  each  of  those  years.     See  the  Biog.  Supplement. — S.  C] 

f  [From  the  prologue  to  "  The  Royal  Slave."  a  Tragi-comedy  by  William 
Cartwright, 

The  author  of  this  play  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  his  suc- 
cessor, and  died  of  the  camp  disease,  in  1643,  according  to  Wood's  A  then. 
Ox.  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  beside  The  Royal  Slavo^ 
ITie  Ordinary,  a  Comedy ;  The  Lady  Errant,  a  Trngi-comedy ;  The  Siege, 
or  Love*B  Convert,  a  Trag  •.-comedy ;  and  Poems,  all  which  were  printed  to 
gather  in  1661.-^.  C] 


itiolent  hjT>erbolo  of  party  debulc.  Mr.  Foi'b  assertion  th»t  fhs 
\  tare  war  (1  trust  ttint  thu  epitliel  is  uot  pretna.turely  appliud)  m'iis 
r  proiluced  by  the  Morning  Post ;  or  I  should  Ixi  |iroiid  tc 

have  the  words  iu9«ribed  on  niy  tomb.*  Ae  little  do  1  regard  liie 
,    circituiHtance,   that  I  waa   a  specified  object  ol'  Bonaparte's  re- 

■entmont  during  my  re«idcDco  in  Itaiy  in  conseqneiiee  o(  ihosc 

eesayg    in   the    Morning    Post    during    the    peace    o(  Amieua. 

Of  this  I  was  warned,  directly,  by  Baron  Von  Humbultlt.  tlia 

■  [III  the  autuina  o[  180^  Mr.  Oiiloridge  publUlied  ia  the  Morning  Poll 
two  lung  letters  to  Mr.  Fux,  the  first  o(  whioh  appeared  on  the  fourth,  uul 
the  leoaad  on  the  Dinlh,  of  NoTember. 

Tbe«o  Letters  are  not  only  Anli-Oallican  and  Anti-JaeoUd,  btA  atrangly 
Auti-Mapoleun.    They  breathe  the  aame  nncompromisbg  boatitity  Ui  Um 
then  master  uT  France,  the  Bame  dudain  ot  the  "  apatart  Cursicau,"  n* 
■imply  or  ehiefly  at  an  iovader  of  hereditary  righto,  but  u  un  unprincipled 
dupot  aod  opproaaor  of  liberty,  vhom  force  of  CLrctunatiuice  more  lluiu  in- 
herent power  hud  railed  on  liigb. — dieduiu  uomitigated  by  n  shade  eitlker 
of  admirBtiou  or  fear. — whieh  oontinued  to  be  hia  line  of  lenlimeDt  un  thai 
>  subject  for  the  rest  of  his  lile.    But  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Ful  were 
r    dBiploued  nith  the  letters  on  kit  aeeonnt,  because  they  reflected  on  Aim 
lor  a  departure  from  sound  Anglieauism  in  his  later  policy,  anil  nprewed 
the  deeper  regret  on  this  head,  becAuse  his  character,  as  previously  miini- 
listedi  had  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  "  genuine  Englishman."     The  writer  wns 
reproached  with  ineousiBteucy.  breause  ho  had  once  been  the  aatirist  of 
Pitt  snd  the  eutc^st  of  Foe,     Whether  or  no  these  eensnrcs  were  deserred, 
whether  the  laogua;^  of  the  Letters  was  indeed,  as  even  hin  fticnd  Lamb 
prououneed  it,  " a gentlumauly  ushering  in  of  niiut  arrogant  ehargva.'or 
only  suck  plaio,  bold  speaJciug  as  becomes  an  EuglisL  sutgect, — an  errction 
of  stroug  blnnio  upon  u  groundwork  of  real  earliest  praise ;— whether  iir 
no  its  tone  and  import  argue  any  essential  inooBsittency  in  a  former  oulo- 
gitt  at  Fox,  whom  it  det^laree  to  have  "  a  just  cl«m  on  the  gratitude  anil 
•dmiratioa  of  hia  country  for  his  counsels  and  exertions  during  the  whole 
ODutiuuanee  of  the  aminous"  rcTulutiunary  war;  or  a  satirist  of  Pitt  when 
it  aiflrnis  that  the  JacoUnicol  party  in  England  hod  never  been  truly  lor- 
tradable  "  unless  it  were  during  the  Jscohinieol  career  of  Mr.  ntt's  partt- 
I    hum"  at  the  dose  of  the  oontert  with  America ;— these  are  questions,  whic^ 
I   ViU  be  answered  mure  justly  and  dispassionately  hereafter,  by  many  oven 
j   how,  than  they  were  in  the  year  1803.    "  Upon  the  whole."  laya  Mr.  De- 
'Wiincey,  in  reference  to  my  fatlier's  change  of  sides  in  polities,  "  I  am  of 
^iloioD,  thnt  few  (irenta  of  Mr.  Culeridf[e's  life  were  better  odeuhited  to 
r'>^iee  his  diilnierested  pursuit  of  truth  in  a  luminous  point  of  TJew."    Ad 
F  nttraet  from  Mr.  Dequincey's  defence  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  political  eonsia- 
cy.  and  nn  opinion  exprosuxl  by  him  uf  his  pulilieal  vriliugs,  in  alluaiMi 
b  wJhiC  h  aoid  ot "  Bonaparte's  resontmBnt"  in  this  f  fpgrajfh  of  I'^i*  p,  T 
in  the  At       •■'•-"> 
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Pknsnan  Plenipotentiary,  who  at  that  time  was  the  cilnifl- 
ter  of  the  Prussian  court  at  Bx)me ;  and  indirectly,  through 
his  secretary,  hy  Cardinal  Fesch  himself.  Nor  do  I  lay 
any  greater  weight  on  the  confirming  fact,  that  an  order  for 
my  arrest  was  sent  from  Paris,  from  which  danger  I  was 
rescued  by  the  kindness  of  a  noble  Benedictine,  and  the  gra- 
cious coimivance  of  that  good  old  man,  the  present  Pope.* 
For  the  late  tyrant's  vindictive  appetite  was  omnivorous,  and 
preyed  equally  on  a  Due  d'£nghien,t  and  the  writer  of  a  news- 
paper paragraph.  Like  a  true  vulture.^  Napoleon,  with  an  eye 
not  less  telescopic,  and  with  a  taste  equally  coarse  in  his  ravin, 
could  descend  firom  the  most  dazzling  heights  to  pounce  on  the 
leveret  in  the  brake,  or  even  on  the  field  mouse  amid  the  grass. 
But  I  do  derive  a  gratification  from  the  knowledge,  that  my 
essays  contributed  to  introduce  the  practice  of  placing  the  ques- 
tions and  events  of  the  day  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ;  in  giving 
a  dignity  to  particular  measures  by  tracing  their  policy  or  impol 
icy  to  permanent  principles,  and  an  interest  to  principles  by  the 
application  of  them  to  individual  measures.  In  Mr.  Burke's 
writings  indeed  the  germs  of  almost  all  political  truths  may  be 
found.  But  I  dare  assume  to  myself  the  merit  of  having  first 
explicitly  defined  and  analyzed  the  nature  of  Jacobinism  ;  and 
that  in  distinguishing  the  Jacobin  from  the  republican,  the  demo- 
crat, and  the  mere  demagogue,  1  both  rescued  the  word  from  re- 
maining a  mere  term  of  abuse,  and  put  on  their  guard  many 
honest  minds,  who  even  in  their  heat  of  zeal  against  Jacobinism, 

*  ['*  Rather  unexpectedly  he  had  a  visit  early  one  morning  from  a  noble 
Benedictine  with  a  passport  signed  by  the  Pope  in  order  to  facilitate  his  de> 
parture.  He  left  him  a  carriage,  and  an  admonition  for  instant  flight, 
which  was  promptly  obeyed  by  Coleridge.  Hastening  to  Leghorn,  he  dis- 
eovered  an  American  vessel  ready  to  sail  for  England,  on  board  of  which 
he  embarked"    Life  of  Coleridge,  by  James  Gillman,  pp.  180-1. — IS.  C] 

f  I  seldom  think  of  the  nmrder  of  this  illustrious  Prince  without  reool- 
lectiog  the  lines  of  Valerius  Flaccus  : 


super  ipsius  mgens 


Instat  fama  viri,  virtusque  baud  laeta  tyranno ; 
Ergo  anteire  metus,  juvenemque  exstinguere  pergit. 

Argonaut,  i.  StI. 
O^p^  6i  KcU  Tdv  x^va  kcU  T7}v  dopKudaf 
Kal  rdv  /iayDOv,  xal  rd  tOv  ravpov  yeruf. 

Manuel  Pbile,  J)e  Animal.  Prupriclat.  ^eoX.  \.V\^.  ^ 
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admitted  or  supported  principles  from  w)iich  the  worst  parts  »f 
Ihttt  system  may  be  It^ijmatcly  dediiiicKl,  Thst  these  a 
necessary  piaclicil  resultE  ol'  such  prinriplea,  we  owo  to  Ibat 
ibrtiuiale  iDconscqueiice  of  our  nature,  which  permits  the  heart 
to  lectily  the  errors  of  the  understanding.  The  detailed  exami- 
nation of  the  consular  tiovemment  and  its  pretended  constitu- 
tion, and  the  proof  given  by  me  that  it  was  a  consummate  des 
potiem  in  masquerade,  extorted  a  recantation  even  from  iho 
Uorning  Chronicle,  which  hnd  previously  extolled  ihia  constitu- 
tion as  the  perfection  of  a  wise  and  regulated  liberty.  Ou  every 
great  occurrence  I  endeavored  to  discover  in  past  history  tha 
event  that  most  nearly  resembled  it.  I  procured,  wherever  it 
■was  possible,  the  contemporary  historians,  raeniorialists,  and 
pamphleteers.  Then  fairly  subtracting  the  points  of  diHercnee 
from  those  of  likeness,  as  the  balance  favored  the  former  or  the 
Inltcr.  1  conjectured  that  the  result  would  be  the  some  or  diller- 
ent.  In  the  series  of  essays  entitled  "A  comparison  of  France 
nnder  Napoleon  with  Rome  under  tho  first  Cwsars,"*  and  in 
those  which  followed  "  On  the  probable  final  restoration  of  the 
Bourboti8."t  I  feel  myself  authorized  to  affirm,  by  tlie  ellect  pro- 
duced on  many  intelligent  men.  that,  were  the  dates  wantinfr,  it 
might  have  been  suspected  that  the  essays  bad  been  written 
within  the  lost  twelve  months.  The  saitie  plan  I  pursued  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  and  with  the  eamo 
fluccem,  taking  the  war  of  the  United  Provinces  with  Philip  II. 
U  the  ground-work  of  the  comparison.t  1  have  mentioned  this 
from  no  motives  of  vanity,  nor  even  from  motives  of  self-defence, 
which  would  justify  a  certain  degree  of  egotism,  especially  if  it 
be  considered,  how  oi\cn  and  grossly  I  have  been  attacked  lor 

*  [Compariiwa  nl  tlie  preient  atate  ot  Vrancfr.  vith  that  of  Rome  under 
Julias  Huil  Augustus  Csesur.    Mtiruing  Fiwt,  Hvp.  3i,  toatinued  on  Sep.  sa, 
d  on  Oct.  a,  1802.— a,  C] 

t  [Mnriii'ig  Poet,  ISOJ.— £''/.     TliU  ftrticlu  On  the  drcunutoucci  that  ap 

vr  apvciullj  lu  Isvor  (he  reCura  of  tbe  Bourbuns  at  IhU  present  time, 

u  puhliiJied  ou  the  ISth  of  Ovlobcr.    It  oune  uller  tvo  by  Mr.  CuUc 

rid^  on  tb«  alblrs  ul  Fronoe,  tbe  first  of  wbitih  appeared  Oct.  S,  aiul  <rM 

IbUuwed  oa  the  31st  by  an  eusy  of  hla,  entitled,  Od«  ■  JiuMbia  always  ■ 

SmoUo  :  on  extract  from  which  wm  ia«ertcd  m  Tbu  Friend. — S.  C] 

}  [Eight  lettera  oa  tbe  Spaiuanls.  which  appeared  in  The  Ctmrier  no  Um 

'    SUi,  9Hi,  Itth,  20th,  Il<t,  imd  2Sd  days  of  DcMinber,  IBN^jMl^  qi 

""■     ■  Jannjwy.  1810,— a  C.J   ,  '  "^ 
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scutiinonts  which  I  had  exerted  my  best  powers  to  confute  and 
expose,  and  how  grievously  these  charges  acted  to  my  (lipadvan- 
tage  while  I  was  in  Malta.     Or  rather  they  woiiM  have  done 
80,  if  my  own  feelings  had  not  precluded  the  wish  of  a  settled 
establishment  in  that  island.     But  I  have  meutioued  it  from  the 
full  persuasion  that,  armed  with  the  two- fold  knowledge  of  his 
tory  and  the  human  mind,  a  man  will  scarcely  err  in  his  judg 
ment  concerning  the  sum  total  of  any  future  national  event,  if  he 
have  been  able  to  procure  the  original  documents  of  the  past, 
together  with  the  authentic  accoimts  of  the  present,  and  if  he 
have  a  philosophic  tact  for  what  is  truly  important  in  facts,  and 
in  most  instances  therefore  for  such  facts  as  the  dignity  of  history 
has  excluded  from  the  volumes  of  our  modern  compilers,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  age  entitled  historians. 

To  have  lived  in  vain  must  bo  a  painful  thought  to  any  man, 
and  especially  so  to  him  who  has  made  literature  his  profession. 
I  should  therefore  rather  condole  than  be  angry  with  the  mind, 
which  could  attribute  to  no  worthier  feelings  than  those  of  van- 
ity or  self-love,  the  satisfaction  which  I  acknowledge  myself  to 
have  enjoyed  from  the  republication  of  my  political  essays  (either 
whole  or  as  extracts)  not  only  in  many  of  our  own  provincial 
papers,  but  in  the  federal  journals  throughout  America.  I  re- 
garded it  as  some  proof  of  my  not  having  labored  altogether  in 
vain,  that  from  the  articles  written  by  me  shortly  before  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  unhappy  war  with  America,  not 
only  the  sentiments  were  adopted,  but  in  some  instances  the  very 
language,  in  several  of  the  Massachusetts  state  papers. 

But  no  one  of  these  motives  nor  all  conjointly  would  have  im- 
pelled me  to  a  statement  so  uncomfortable  to  my  own  feelings,  * 
had  not  my  character  been  repeatedly  attacked,  by  an  unjustifia- 
ble intrusion  on  private  life,  as  of  a  man  incorrigibly  idle,  and 
who  intrusted  not  only  with  ample  talents,  but  favored  with  un- 
usual opportunities  of  improving  them,  had  "levertheless  suffered 
them  to  rust  away  without  any  efficient  exertion,  either  for  his 
own  good  or  that  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Even  if  the  composi- 
tions, which  I  have  made  public,  and  that  too  in  a  form  the  most 
certain  of  an  extensive  circulation,  though  the  least  flattering  to 
an  author  s  self-love,  had  been  published  in  books,  they  would 
have  filled  a  respectable  number  of  volumes,  though  every  ^^«r 
■age  of  merely  temporary  interest  were  omitted.    "NLy  ^xo«ft  '^xip 
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tingi  h&re  been  lAsrged  with  a  disproportioaate  demuid  c«  tbs 
ftttenlion  ;  with  aa  excess  of  tefiD«nent  in  the  mode  oT  ajrriving 
M  truths ;  with  beating  the  ground  for  that  which  might  have 
been  run  down  by  the  eye  ;  with  the  length  and  laborious  eon- 
ctnction  of  my  periods ;  in  short,  with  obecuiity  and  the  love  of 
pandoK.  But  my  leveieHt  critics  have  not  pretended  to  have 
limnd  in  my  compoeilioDS  triviality,  or  traces  of  a  mind  that 
shinuk  from  the  toil  of  thiuking.  No  one  baa  charged  me  with 
tricking  oat  in  other  words  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  with  hash- 
ing up  arew  the  crambenjam  decies  coctam  of  English  Utera- 
tnro  or  philosophy.  Seldom  have  I  written  that  in  a  day,  the 
acquisition  or  investigation  of  which  had  not  cost  me  the  previous 
labor  of  a  month. 

But  are  books  the  only  channel  through  which  the  stream  of 
intellectual  usefulness  can  flow  ?  Is  the  dillusion  of  truth  to  be 
ostimated  by  publications;  or  publications  by  the  truth,  which 
they  diffuse  or  at  least  contain  ?  I  speak  it  in  the  excusable 
warmth  of  a  mind  stung  by  an  accusation,  which  has  not  only 
been  advanced  in  reviews  of  the  widest  ciroulation,  not  only  r^ 
istered  in  tlie  bulkiest  works  of  periodical  literature,  but  by  fre- 
quency of  repetition  has  become  an  admitted  fact  in  private  liter- 
arj-  circles,  and  thoughtlessly  repeated  by  too  many  who  call 
themselves  my  friends,  and  whose  own  recollect io:is  ought  to  have 
suggested  i.  contrary  testimony.  Would  that  the  criterion  of  a 
scholar's  utility  were  the  number  and  moral  value  of  the  truths, 
which  he  has  been  the  means  of  throwing  into  the  general  ciren* 
lation  ;  or  the  number  and  value  of  the  mindfl,  whom  by  his  con- 
versation or  letters,  he  has  excited  into  aciivily,  and  supplied 
with  the  ^rms  of  their  al^er-growth  !  A  distinguished  rank 
might  not  indeed,  even  then,  be  awarded  to  my  exertions;  but  I 
^ould  dare  look  forward  with  confidence  to  an  honorable  acquit- 
tal. I  should  dare  appeal  to  the  niimen<u8  and  respectable  au- 
diences, which  at  ditfcrcnt  times  and  in  different  places  honored 
my  lecture-rooms  with  their  attendance,  whether  the  points  of 
view  from  which  the  subjects  treated  of  were  surveyed,  whethctr 
the  grounds  of  my  reasoning  were  such,  as  they  bad  heard  or 
read  elsewhere,  or  have  since  found  in  previous  publications.  I 
can  conscientiously  declare,  that  the  complete  success  of  the 
Sbhobse  on  the  first  night  of  its  representation  did  not  give  roe 
an  gruat  or  as  lieart-fett  a  pleaauie,  aa  Ww  obMrtatiua  that  the 
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^t  and  boxes  were  crowded  with  facea  ramiliar  to  me,  though  of 
iudiTidnals  whose  names  I  did  not  know,  and  of  whom  I  know 
nothing,  but  that  they  had  attended  one  or  other  of  my  coimei 
of  lectures.  It  is  an  excellent  though  perhaps  Bomewhat  vulgai 
proverb,  that  there  are  cases  where  a  man  may  be  as  well  "  in 
for  a  pound  ai  for  a  penny."  To  those,  who' from  ignorance  of 
the  serioDS  injury  I  have  received  from  this  rumor  of  having 
dreamed  away  my  life  to  no  purpose,  injuries  which  I  unwillingly 
remember  at  all,  much  less  am  disposed  to  record  in  a  sketch  ol 
my  literary  life  ;  or  to  those,  who  from  their  own  feelings,  or 
the  gratification  they  derive  from  thinking  contemptuously  of 
others,  would  like  Job's  comforters  attribute  these  complaints, 
extorted  from  me  by  the  sense  of  wrong,  to  self-conceit  or  pre- 
sumptuous vanity,  I  have  already  fumiBhed  such  ample  mate- 
rials, that  I  shall  gain  nothing  by  withholding  the  remainder.  I 
will  not  therefore  hesitate  to  ask  the  consciences  of  those,  who 
from  their  long  acquaintance  with  me  and  with  the  circum- 
stances are  best  qualified  to  decide  or  he  my  judges,  ■whether  the 
restitution  of  the  suuta  cuiquc  would  increase  or  detract  from  my 
literary  reputation.  In  this  exculpation  I  hope  to  be  utiderslood 
as  speaking  of  myself  comparatively,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
claims,  which  others  are  entitled  to  make  or  my  time  or  my  tal- 
ents. By  what  I  have  eflecled,  am  I  to  be  judged  by  my  fcllow- 
,mea ;  what  I  covld  have  done,  is  a  question  for  my  own  con- 
science. On  my  own  account  I  may  perhaps  have  had  sufficient 
reason  to  lament  my  deficiency  in  self-control,  and  the  neglect  of 
concentering  ray  powers  to  the  realization  of  some  permanent 
work.  But  to  verse  rather  than  to  prose,  if  to  either,  belongs  the 
voice  of  mourning  for 

Keen  pang*  of  Love,  swakeniDg  as  n  baha 

Turbuloit,  with  an  outcry  in  tbo  Leart ; 

And  lean  Klt-irilUd  that  Bbiinoed  tlic  ere  of  hope  ; 

And  hop*  that  sorca  would  know  itwlf  from  fear ; 

Sense  of  past  youth,  and  manhcxid  oome  in  tain. 

And  geoiiu  giTsa  and  knowledge  won  in  vain  ; 

And  all  whieh  I  bad  cuUed  ui  wood-wilks  wild. 

And  all  whiuh  patient  toil  had  ream),  and  all, 

Coinmnne  with  thee  had  opened  out — but  flowers 

Strewed  on  my  corpie,  and  borne  upon  my  bier, 

\a  the  same  cofliD,  for  the  self.«ame  grave  1* 

-  [PoeU  Works,  VII  p.  Ida— BA^ 
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Thete  will  exist,   for  the  fiitue,  I  tn»t,  onl;^  in  tJ 
rtrainn.  ^lich  the  feelings  at  the  time  cklled  forth 
okIj,  geBtk  leader, 

ASbctoiaDiiDi  Tvitm,  bdhanqoe Mqaads 
Po'lrgi*  inTidur;  cnraiqDe  tctiiItb  imiMa, 

p0Ugi>  et  JatrramB,  «t  quod  pkaMtntu  acuta 
nic  pocr  pa«rt>  tccit  mihi  eoqitde  Tulna. 

TiTtodoqu*  Euaal  moricuir,  r^unurqnc  iiiim  ■!» 
Ipse  mihi  eiJlatiM  coim  wki  iDe  Tidcfaor ; 
FnKU  alia  cat,  moraqoc  alii,  nora  nuntis  iiiianu. 
Vox  aliodqiw  sooat — Jamqne  otacrTatia  rilK 
Malta  dcdil — logtre  mbO,  Ccm  oamia ;  ^mqa* 


CHAPTER  XI. 


It  was  a  faronte  remaric  of  the  late  Mr.  'WhiltHvad'e,  that  no 
man  does  any  thti^  from  a  single  motire.  The  situate  mo- 
tives,  or  rather  moods  of  mind,  whii'h  produced  the  preceding 
reflections  aod  anecdotes  hare  been  laid  open  to  the  reado-  in 
each  separate  instance.  But  an  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  those, 
who  at  the  present  time  may  be  in  cirrunutancea  not  dissiniilar 
to  my  own  at  my  fint  enttance  into  life,  has  been  the  craistant 
accompaniment,  and  (as  it  were)  the  under-song  of  all  my  feel- 
ings. \Thiteheadt  exerting  the  pren^atire  of  hit  laureat«ship 
addressed  to  youthful  poets  a  poetic  Chaige,  which  is  periiaps 
the  best,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  of  his  wotb-t  Viih 
DO  other  privilege  than  that  of  Evmpalhy  and  sincere  good  wishes, 
1  woald  adresaao  afiection ate  exhortation  totheyoothfol  literati, 
groonded  on  my  own  experience.     It  will  be  but  short ;  lor  the 

*  [EpiaL  A.  Fetranlui  lib.  L  Btr^o  Salmmm^  Opp.  &b1,  liR 
taliLp.  7a.— S.  C  ] 
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begiiming,  middle,  and  end  converge  to  one  charge  :  never  puT" 
sue  literature  as  a  trade.  With  the  exception  of  one  extraordi- 
nary man,  I  have  never  known  an  individual,  least  of  all  an  in- 
dividual of  genius,  healthy  or  happy  without  AprOjlsssiont  that  is, 
some  regular  employment,  which  does  not  depend  on  the  wiU 
of  the  moment,  and  which  can  be  carried  on  so  far  mechanicaUy 
that  an  average  quantum  only  of  health,  spirits,  and  intellectual 
exertion  are  requisite  to  its  faithful  discharge.  Three  hours  of 
leisure,  miannoyed  by  any  alien  anxiety,  and  looked  forward  to 
with  delight  as  a  change  and  recreation,  will  suffice  to  realize  in 
literature  a  larger  product  of  what  is  truly  genial,  than  weeks  of 
compulsion.  Money,  and  immediate  reputation  form  only  an  ar- 
bitrary and  accidental  end  of  literary  labor.  The  hope  of  increa»> 
ing  them  by  any  given  exertion  will  oflen  prove  a  stimulant  to 
industry ;  but  the  necessity  of  acquiring  them  will  in  all  works 
of  genius  convert  the  stimulant  into  a  narcotic.  Motives  by  ex- 
cess reverse  their  very  nature,  and  instead  of  exciting,  stun  and 
stupefy  the  mind.  For  it  is  one  contradistinction  of  genius  from 
talent,  that  its  predominant  end  is  always  comprised  in  the 
means  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  points,  which  establish  an 
analogy  between  genius  and  virtue.  Now  though  talents  may 
exist  without  genius,  yet  as  genius  can  not  exist,  certainly  not 
manifest  itself,  without  talents,  I  would  advise  every  scholar,  who 
feels  the  genial  power  working  within  him,  so  far  to  make  a  di- 
vision between  the  two,  as  that  he  should  devote  his  talents  to 
the  acquirement  of  competence  in  some  known  trade  or  profes- 
sion, and  his  genius  to  objects  of  his  tranquil  and  unbiassed 
choice ;  while  the  consciousness  of  being  actuated  in  both  alike 
by  the  sincere  desire  to  perform  his  duty,  will  alike  ennoble  both. 
"  My  dear  young  friend"  (I  would  say),  "  suppose  yourself  estab- 
lished in  any  honorable  occupation.  From  the  manufactory  or 
counting-house,  from  the  law-court,  or  from  having  visited  your 
last  patient,  you  return  at  evening, 

Dear  tranquil  time,  when  the  sweet  sense  of  Home 
Is  sweetest * 

to  your  family,  prepared  for  its  social  enjoyments,  with  the  Terj 
countenances  of  your  wife  and  children  brightened,  and  their 

•  [Prom  the  poem  to  William  Wordsworth.    Poet'WoTVa^NW.^A^X 

a  a; 
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voice  of  welcome  made  doubly  welcome,  by  the  kooM  ledge  ihut. 
as  far  as  they  are  coDcerncd,  you  huve  Baiisfied  the  demuida  of 
the  day  by  the  labor  of  the  day.  Tlien,  whea  you  retire  intc 
your  study,  in  the  books  on  your  shelves  you  revisit  bo  many  ven- 
erable ftictids  with  whom  you  con  converse.  Your  own  spirit 
Bcarcely  less  free  from  personal  anxieties  than  the  great  minds, 
I  that  in  those  books  are  still  living  for  you  I  Even  your  writing- 
1  desk  with  its  hlauk  paper  and  all  its  other  implements  will  np- 
'  pear  as  a  chain  of  flowers,  capable  of  linking  your  feelingx  as 
well  as  thoughts  to  events  and  characters  past  or  to  come  ;  not  a 
chain  of  iron,  which  binds  you  dow'n  to  think  of  the  future  and 
the  remote  uy  recalling  the  claims  and  feelings  of  the  peremptory 
present.  But  why  should  I  say  retire?  The  habits  of  active 
life  and  daily  intercourse  with  the  study  of  the  world  will  lend 
to  give  you  such  self-command,  that  the  presence  of  your  family 
will  he  no  interrnption.  Nay,  the  social  silence,  or  uudiaturtung 
voices  of  a  wiie  or  sister  will  be  like  a  restorative  a^osphere,  or 
sell  music  which  moulds  a,  dream  "without  becoming  its  object 
If  facts  ttre  required  to  prove  theposaibility  of  combining  weighty 
performances  in  literature  with  full  and  independent  employ- 
ment, tJio  works  of  Cicero  and  Xenopliou  among  the  ancients; 
of  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  Bacon,  Baxter,  or  to  refer  at  once  to  later 
and  contemporary  instances,  Darwin  and  Roscoe,  are  at  once  de- 
oiaive  of  the  question. 

But  all  men  may  not  dare  promise  themselves  a  suiEciency  of 
self-control  for  the  imitation  of  those  examples ;    though  strict 
Birutiny  should  always  he  made,  whether  indolence,  restle&incM. 
or  a  vanity  impatient  for  immediate  gratification,  have  not  tam- 
pered with  ihe  judgment  and  assumed  the  vizard  of  humility  lor 
the  purposes  of  self-delusion.     Still  the  Church  presents  to  cvoiy 
man  of  learning  and  genius  a  profession,  in  which  he  may  cherish 
a  rational  hope  of  being  able  to  unite  the  widest  schemes  of  lil- 
I     orary  ulilitywith  the  strictest  performance  of  professional  duties.* 
■    Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  Christianity,  the  introduetiob 
I  of  an  established  Church  makes  an  especial  cinim  on  the  grali- 
tude  of  scholars  and  philosophers  ;   in  England,  at  least,  when 
the  principles  of  Protestnnlism  have  conspired  with  the  freedom 

■  [All  that  fullowa.  u  fur  as  "  expected  to  withhold  fiTo"  in  lb«  fbUov 
bg  punigmpb.  with  but  vury  little  diaaveaee,  is  ta  b«  fenwHalMf"^  ~" 
^d  8lnl.e.  VL  70-72.— S  CI 
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of  the  govemmenl  to  doable  all  its  salutary  powers  by  the  m* 
moval  of  its  abuses. 

That  not  only  the  maxims,  but  the  grounds  of  a- pure  morality, 
the  mere  fragments  of  which 

the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambic,  teachers  best 

Of  moral  prudence,  i^ith  delight  received 

In  brief  8«ntentious  precepts  ;* 

and  that  the  sublime  truths  of  the  divine  unity  and  attributes, 
which  a  Plato  found  most  hard  to  learn  and  deemed  it  still  mora 
difficult  to  reveal ;  that  these  should  have  become  the  almost 
hereditary  property  of  childhood  and  poverty,  of  the  hovel  and 
the  workshop  ;  that  even  to  the  unlettered  they  sound  as  common 
place,  is  a  phenomenon  which  must  withhold  all  but  minds  of 
the  most  vulgar  cast  from  undervaluing  the  services  even  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  reading  desk.  Yet  those,  who  confine  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  established  Church  to  its  public  offices,  can  hardly 
be  placed  in  a  much  higher  rank  of  intellect.  That  to  every 
parish  throughout  the  kingdom  there  is  transplanted  a  germ  of 
civilization ;  that  in  the  remotest  villages  there  is  a  nucleus^ 
round  which  the  capabilities  of  the  place  may  crystallize  and 
brighten ;  a  model  sufficiently  superior  to  excite,  yet  sufficiently 
near  to  encourage  and  facilitate  imitation  ;  this,  the  unobtrusive, 
continuous  agency  of  a  protcstant  church  establishment,  this  it 
is,  which  the  patriot,  and  the  philanthropist,  who  would  fain 
unite  the  love  of  peace  with  the  faith  in  the  progressive  meliora- 
tion of  mankind,  can  not  estimate  at  too  high  a  price.  It  can  not 
he  valued  tcith  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious  onyx,  or  the 
sapphire.  No  mention  shall  be  niade  of  coral,  or  of  pearls  :  for 
the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies.^  The  clergyman  is  with 
his  parishioners  and  among  them  ;  he  is  neither  in  the  clois- 
tered cell,  nor  in  the  wilderness,  but  a  neighbor  and  a  family- 
man,  whose  education  and  rank  admit  him  to  the  mansion  of  the 
rich  landholder,  while  his  duties  make  him  the  frequent  visitor  of 
the  farm-house  and  the  cottage.  He  is,  or  he  may  become,  con- 
nected with  the  families  of  his  parish  or  its  vicinity  by  marriage. 
And  among  the  instances  of  the  blindness,  or  at  best  of  the  short 
sightednesS;  which  it  is  the  nature  of  cupidity  to  inflict,  1  kxio^ 

•  BaradiBe  Regained.    Book  iV.  L  261.         \  [Job  xxv m,  \^,  \^.— !9».  O^ 
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few  more  stnktDg  than  the  clamors  of  the  fannera  againat  Church 
property.  Whatever  was  not  paid  to  the  clergyman  would  incT- 
ilably  at  the  iwxt  lease  be  paid  to  the  landholder,  while,  as  the 
case  at  preseat  Btanda,  the  revenues  of  the  Church  are  in  Bome 
«ort  the  reversionary  property  of  every  family,  that  may  have  a 
member  educated  for  the  Church,  or  a  daughter  that  may  many 
a  clergyman.  Instead  of  being  foreclosed  and  immovable,  it  is  in 
fiwtthe  only  species  of  landed  property,  that  is  essentially  moving 
and  circulative.  That  there  eiist  no  inconveniences,  who  will 
pretend  to  assert  ?  But  I  have  yet  to  expect  the  proof,  that  the 
inconveniences  are  greater  in  this  than  in  any  other  species  ;  or 
that  either  the  farmers  or  the  clergy  would  be  benefited  by  forcing 
the  latter  to  become  either  Trullibers  or  salaried  placemen. 
Nay,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that  what- 
ever reason  of  discontent  the  farmers  may  assign,  the  true  caose 
is  this  :  that  they  may  cheat  the  parson,  but  can  not  cheat  the 
steward  ;  and  that  they  are  disappointed,  if  they  should  hare 
been  able  to  withhold  only  two  pounds  less  than  the  legal  claim, 
having  expected  to  withhold  five.  At  all  events,  considered  rela- 
tively to  the  encouragement  of  learning  and  genius,  the  establish- 
ment presents  a  patronage  at  onco  so  effective  and  unburden- 
Bomc,  that  it  would  be  impossibla  to  afford  the  like  or  equal  in 
any  but  a  Christian  and  Protestant  country.  There  is  scarce  a 
department  of  human  knowledge  without  some  bearing  on  the 
various  critical,  hisloricai,  philosophical  and  moral  truths,  in  which 
the  scholar  must  be  interested  as  a  clergyman  ;  no  one  pursuit 
iiorthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  which  may  not  be  followed  without 
incongruity.  To  give  the  history  of  the  Bible  aa  a  hook,  would 
be  little  less  than  to  relate  the  origin  or  first  excitement  of  all  the 
literature  and  science,  that  we  now  possess.  The  very  decorum 
which  the  profession  imposes,  is  favorable  to  the  best  purposes  of 
genius,  and  tends  to  counteract  its  most  frequent  defects.  Finally, 
that  man  must  he  deficient  in  sensibility,  who  would  not  find  an 
incentive  to  emulation  in  the  great  and  burning  lights,  which  in 
a  long  series  have  illustrated  the  church  of  England ;  who  would 
not  hear  from  within  an  echo  to  the  voice  from  their  sacred 
shrines, 

Et  Fater  JEaei»  et  avuncului  eicitnt  Hector.* 

•  [.«ueidiu.M8.— a.0:\ 
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But,  whatever  be  the  profession  or  trade  chosen^  the  advan 
oiges  aie  many  and  important,  compared  with  the  state  of  a  mere 
literary  man,  who  in  any  degree  depends  on  the  sale  of  his  works 
for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.     In  the  former,  a  man 
lives  in  sympathy  with  the  world,  in  which  he  lives.     At  least 
he  acquires  a  better  and  quicker  tact  for  the  knowledge  of  that, 
with  which  men  in  general  can  sympathize.     He  learns  to  man- 
age his  genius  more  prudently  and  efficaciously.     His  powers 
and  acquirements  gain  him  likewise  more  real  admiration ;  for 
they  surpass  the  legitimate  expectations  of  others..    He  is  some- 
thing besides  an  author,  and  is  not  therefore  considered  merely 
as  an  author.     The  hearts  of  men  are  open  to  him,  as  to  one  of 
their  own  class ;  and  whether  he  exerts  himself  or  not  in  the 
conversational  circles  of  his  acquaintance,  his  silence  is  not  at- 
tributed to  pride,  nor  his  communicativeness  to  vanity.*   To  these 
advantages  I  will  venture  to  add  a  superior  chance  of  happiness 
in  domestic  life,  were  it  only  that  it  is  as  natural  for  the  man  to 
be  out  of  the  circle  of  his  household  during  the  day,  as  it  is  meri- 
torious for  the  woman  to  remain  for  the  most  part  within  it.    But 
this  subject  involves  points  of  consideration  so  numerous  and  so 
delicate,  and  would  not  only  pennit,  but  require  such  ample  doc- 
uments from  the  biography  of  literary  men,  that  I  now  merely 
allude  to  it  in  transitu.     When  the  same  circimistance  has  oc- 
curred at  very  different  times  to  very  different  persons,  all  of 
whom  have  some  one  thing  in  common  ;  there  is  reason  to  sup- 

*  [These  lioes  in  Tlie  Danger  of  vjriting  Verse,  by  Whitehead,  describe 
Ihe  trials  of  the  professed  and  noted  author  from  the  intensity  with  vhieb 
4ie  gaze  of  others  is  fixed  upon  him : 

**  His  acts,  his  words,  his  thoughts  no  more  his  own, 
Each  folly  blazoned  and  each  frailty  known. 
Is  he  reserv'd  f — ^his  sense  is  so  refin'd 
It  ne*er  descends  to  trifle  with  mankind. 
Open  and  free  f — they  find  the  secret  cause 
Is  vanity ;  he  courts  the  world's  applause. 
Nay,  though  he  speak  not,  something  still  is  seen, 
Each  change  of  face  betrays  a  fault  within. 
If  grace,  'tis  spleen ;  he  smiles  but  to  deride ; 
And  downright  awkwardness  in  him  is  pride. 
Thus  must  he  steer  through  fame's  uncertain  seat. 
Now  sunk  by  censure,  and  now  puff'd  by  praise ; 
OoDtempt  with  enyy  strangely  mix'd  endure, 
Fcar'd  where  carettU  and  jealous  though  sec\ire.^ — ^.  O^ 
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pose  that  Biieli  circumslaiic?  is  not  merely  attnbiitable  to  the 
jjersoni  concerned,  but  is  in  aorae  measure  occusioneii  by  the  one 
point  in  common  to  them  all.     Inslead  of  tho  vehement  and 

I  nlmoBt  slanderous  Uehortalion  from  marriage,  which  the  Miiogyne, 
Boccaccio*  addresses  lo  literary  men,  I  would  substitute  the  simple 
■dvice  :  be  not  mcrehj  a  man  of  letters  I  Let  literature  be  an 
Iionorable  augmentation  to  your  arms;  but  not  conslitnte  the 
eoBt,  or  Gil  the  escutcheon  ! 
To  objections  from  conscience  I  con  of  course  answer  in  no 
Other  way,  than  by  requesting  the  youthful  objector  (as  I  have 
already  done  on  a  former  occasion)  to  pertain  with  Btriol  self- 
examination,  whetlier  other  influences  may  not  be  at  work ; 
whether  Epiiits,  "  not  of  health,"  and  with  whispers  "  not  fron 

»,i«jf«n,"  may  not  be  walking  in  the  twilight  of  his  conscious- 
aCGS.  Let  him  catalogue  his  scruples,  and  reduce  them  to  a  di^ 
tiBct,  intelligible  form  ;  let  him  be  certain,  that  he  has  read  with 
a  docile  mind  and  favorable  dispositions  the  best  and  most  fuoda- 
meutal  works  on  the  subject ;  tlint  he  has  had  both  mind  (Uid 
heart  opened  to  the  great  and  illustrious  qualities  of  the  many 
renowned  characters,  who  had  doubted  like  himself,  and  whose 
researches  had  ended  in  the  clear  conviction,  that  their  donhti 
had  been  gronndteM,  or  at  least  in  no  proportion  to  the  coualer- 
weight,     Happy  will  it  bo  tor  auch  a.  man,  if  among  his  ooulem- 

tporaries  elder  than  himself  he  should  meet  with  one,  who,  with 
Mmilar  powers,  and  feelings  as  acute  as  his  own,  had  entertained 
tha  same  scruples  ;  had  acted  upon  them  ;  and  who  by  after- 
research  (when  the  step  was,  alas  I  irretrievable,  but  for  that  very 
reason  his  research  undeniably  disinterested)  had  discovered  him- 
self to  have  quarrelled  with  received  opinions  only  to  embrace 
i  errors,  to  have  left  the  direction  tracked  out  for  hira  on  the  high 
load  of  honorable  exertion,  only  to  deviate  into  a  labyrinth,  where 
when  he  had  wandered  till  his  head  was  giddy,  his  best  good 
fortune  was  finally  lo  have  found  his  way  out  again,  too  late  for 
prudence,  though  not  too  late  for  conscience  or  for  truth  1  Time 
«pent  in  such  delay  is  time  won  :  for  manhood  in  the  mean  time 
is  advancing,  and  with  it  increase  of  knowledge,  strength  of 
judgment,  and  above  all,  temperance  of  feelings.  And  even  if 
V;Ae6e  should  effect  uo  change,  yet  the  delay  will  at  least  proront 
tte  final  approval  of  the  decision  from  being  alloyed  by  tha  jo. 
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ward  censure  of  the  rashness  and  vanity,  by  which  it  had  been 
precipitated.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  irreligion,  and  scarcely  less 
than  a  libel  on  human  nature  to  believe,  that  there  is  any  estab- 
lished and  reputable  profession  or  employment,  in  which  a  man 
may  not  continue  to  act  with  honesty  and  honor  ;  and  doubtless 
there  is  likewise  none,  which  may  not  at  times  present  tempta- 
tions to  the  contrary.  But  wofully  will  that  man  find  himself 
mistaken,  who  imagines  that  the  profession  of  literature,  or  (to 
speak  more  plainly)  the  trade  of  authorship,  besets  its  members 
with  fewer  or  with  less  insidious  temptations,  than  the  Chureh, 
the  law,  or  the  different  branches  of  commerce.  But  I  have 
treated  sufficiently  on  this  unpleasant  subject  in  an  early  chapter 
of  this  volume.  I  will  conclude  the  present,  therefore,  with  a 
short  extract  from  Herder,  whose  name  I  might  have  added  to 
the  illustrious  list  of  those,  who  have  combined  the  successful 
pursuit  of  the  Museft,  not  only  with  the  faithful  discharge,  but 
with  the  highest  honors  and  honorable  emoluments  of  an  estab- 
lished profession.  The  translation  the  reader  will  find  in  a  note 
below.*  *'  Am  sorgfaXtigsten,  meiden  sie  die  Autorsclta/t.  Zu 
fruh  oder  unmdssig  gebrauchty  macht  sie  den  Kopf  tauste  und 
das  Herz  leer ;  wenn  sie  audi  sonst  keine  able  Fdgen  gdbe. 
Ein  Menschy  der  nur  licset  um  zu  drucken,  lieset  wahrschein- 
lick  ubel;  und  wer  jeden  Gcdanken,  der  ihm  aufstossty  durch 
Feder  und  Presse  versendet,  liat  sie  in  kurzer  Zeit  alle  versandt, 
und  urird  bald  ein  hlosser  Diener  der  Druckerey,  ein  Buchsta- 
hensetzer  werden.f 

TRANSLATION.* 

"  With  the  greatest  possible  solicitude  avoid  authorship.  Too  early  or 
immoderately  employed,  it  makes  the  head  waste  and  the  heart  empty ; 
even  were  there  no  other  worse  consequences.  A  person,  who  reads  only 
to  print,  in  all  probability  reads  amiss ;  and  he,  who  sends  away  through 
the  pen  and  the  press  ererj  thought,  the  moment  it  occurs  to  him,  will 
b  a  short  time  have  sent  all  away,  and  will  become  a  mere  journeyman  of 
the  printing-office,  a  compositor. " 

To  which  I  may  add  from  myself,  that  what  medical  physiologists  affirm 
of  certain  secretions  applies  equally  to  our  thoughts ;  they  too  must  b« 
taken  up  again  into  the  circulation,  and  be  again  and  again  re-secreted  in 
order  to  insure  a  healthful  vigor,  both  to  the  mind  and  to  its  intellectual 
oflspring.^ 

f  See  Appendix.    (Note  N.) 

'  See  Appendix.    (Note  O.) 


CHAPTER  XII. 


In  the  perusal  of  philosophical  works  I  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  a  resolve,  'which,  in  the  antithetic  form  and  with 
the  allowed  quaintnew  of  on  adage  or  maxim,  I  have  beea  accus- 
tomed to  word  thus  ;  until  you  understand  a  writer's  ignorance, 
presume  yourself  ignorant  of  his  understanding.  This  golden 
rtde  of  mine  does,  I  own,  resemble  those  of  Pythagoras  in  its  ob- 
scurity rather  than  in  its  depth.  If,  however,  the  reader  wiU 
permit  me  to  be  my  own  Hierocles,*  I  trust  that  he  will  find  iU 
meaning  fully  eiplnined  by  tho  following  instances.  I  have  now 
before  me  a  treatise  of  a  religious  fanatic,  full  of  dreams  and 
iiipeniatural  experiences.  I  see  clearly  the  writer's  grounds,  and 
their  hoUowness,  I  have  a  complete  insight  into  the  causes, 
which  through  the  medium  of  his  body  had  acted  on  his  mind  , 
and  by  application  of  received  and  ascertained  laws  I  can  satis- 
f  ictorily  explain  to  my  own  reason  all  the  strange  incidents,  which 
tne  writer  records  of  himself  And  this  I  can  do  without  sus- 
pecting him  of  any  intentional  falsehood.  As  when  in  broad 
daylight  a  man  tracks  the  steps  of  a  traveller,  who  had  lost  hie 
way  in  a  fog  or  by  treacherous  moonshine,  even  so,  and  with  the 
same  tranquil  sense  of  certainty,  can  I  follow  the  traces  of  this 
bewildered  visionary.     I  understand  his  ignorance. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  re-perusing  with  the  best  en- 
ergies of  my  mind  the  Tim  j:us  of  Plato.  Whatever  I  comprehend, 
icopresses  mo  with  a  reverential  sense  of  the  author's  genius  ;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  to  which  I  can  at- 
tach no  consistent  meaning.     In  other  treatises  of  the  same  phi- 

■  {A  JVm-Platonist  of  tha  fifth  0001017,  '^bo  UR  a  ComttuHtar)  on  tkt 
ffatdrn  Ver*ti  e/ Pythagim*,  M  weB  U  (rtiiw  -wotV*.— S.0:\ 
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losopher,  intended  for  the  arerage  comprehensionfl  of  men,  I  have 
been  delighted  with  the  masterly  good  sense,  with  the  perspicuity 
of  the  language,  and  the  aptness  of  the  inductions.  I  recollect, 
likewise,  that  numerous  passages  in  this  author,  which  I  thor- 
oughly comprehend,  were  formerly  no  less  unintelligible  to  me, 
than  the  passages  now  in  question.  It  would,  I  am  aware,  be 
quite  fashionable  to  dismiss  them  at  once  as  Platonic  jargon.  But 
this  I  can  not  do  with  satisfaction  to  my  own  mind,  because  I 
have  sought  in  vain  for  causes  adequate  to  the  solution  of  the 
assumed  inconsistency.  I  have  no  insight  into  the  possibility  of 
a  man  so  eminently  wise,  using  words  with  such  half-meanings 
to  himself,  as  must  perforce  pass  into  no-meanings  to  his  readers. 
When  in  addition  to  the  motives  thus  suggested  by  my  own  rea- 
son, I  bring  into  distinct  remembrance  the  number  and  the  series 
of  great  men,  who  after  long  and  zealous  study  of  these  works 
had  joined  in  honoring  the  name  of  Plato  with  epithets,  that  al- 
most transcend  humanity,  I  feel,  that  a  contemptuous  verdict  on 
my  part  might  argue  want  of  modesty,  but  would  hardly  be  re- 
ceived by  the  judicious,  as  evidence  of  superior  penetration. 
Therefore,  utterly  baffled  in  all  my  attempts  to  understand  the 
ignorance  of  Plato,  I  conclude  myself  ignorant  of  his  under' 
standing. 

In  lieu  of  the  various  requests  which  the  anxiety  of  authorship 
addresses  to  the  unknown  reader,  I  advance  but  this  one  ;  that 
he  will  either  pass  over  the  following  chapter  altogether,  or  read 
the  whole  connectedly.  The  fairest  part  of  the  most  beautiful 
body  will  appear  deformed  and  monstrous,  if  dissevered  from  its 
place  in  the  organic  whole.  Nay,  on  delicate  subjects,  where  a 
seemingly  trifling  difference  of  more  or  less  may  constitute  a  dif- 
ference in  kind,  even  a  faithful  display  of  the  main  and  support- 
ing ideas,  if  yet  they  are  separated  from  the  forms  by  which  they 
are  at  once  clothed  and  modified,  may  perchance  present  a  skel- 
eton indeed  ;  but  a  skeleton  to  alarm  and  deter.  Though  I 
might  find  numerous  precedents,  I  shall  not  desire  the  reader  to 
strip  his  mind  of  all  prejudices,  nor  to  keep  all  prior  systems 
out  of  view  during  his  examination  of  the  present.  For  in  truth, 
such  requests  appear  to  me  not  much  milike  the  advice  given 
to  hypochondriacal  patients  in  Dr.  Buchan's  domestic  medicine  : 
viddicet,  to  preserve  themselves  uniformly  tranquil  and  la  yi^yA 
q>iritB.     Till  I  bad  diacovered  the  art  of  deaUoyAw^;  VYvii  Ta«wtfsr| 
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a  parte  ante,  without  injuiy  to  lis  fuliire  operations,  and  vithovi 
detriment  to  the  juilgment.  I  should  mppreBs  ihe  request  as  prt- 
mature  ;  and  therefore.  Jiowcver  much  I  may  "wish  to  be  r«xJ 
with  all  unprejudiced  miad.  1  do  not  presume  to  Btat«  it  u  a 
neccBsary  condition. 

The  extent  of  my  daring  is  to  suggest  one  criterion,  \>j  which 
it  may  be  rationally  conjectured  before-hand,  whether  or  no  a 
reader  would  lose  his  time,  and  perhaps  his  temper,  in  the  pern- 
Mil  of  this,  or  any  other  treatise  constructed  on  similar  principles. 
But  it  would  be  cruelly  misinterpreted,  as  implying  the  least  dis- 
respect either  for  the  moral  or  intellectual  qualities  of  the  indi- 
viduals thereby  precluded.  The  criterion  is  this  :  if  a  man  re- 
ceives as  fundamental  facta,  and  Iherefaro  of  course  indemonstra- 
ble and  incapable  of  further  analyEis,  the  general  notions  of 
matter,  epint,  soul,  body,  action,  pasaiveness,  time,  space,  cause 
and  effect,  consciouHDess,  perception,  memory  and  habit ;  if  he 
feels  his  mind  completely  at  rest  concerning  all  these,  and  is  satis- 
fied, if  only  he  can  analyze  aU  other  notions  into  some  one  or 
mure  of  these  supposed  elements  with  plausible  subordinatioa  and 
apt  arrangement :  to  such  a  mind  I  would  as  courteously  as  pm- 
sible  convey  the  hint,  that  for  him  the  chapter  was  not  written. 

Vir  Ixmtia  vs.  Juctue,  prudeD<t ;  ust  hitvd  tthi  'piro. 

For  those  terms  do  in  truth  include  all  the  difilcultiea,  irluDh 
the  human  mind  can  propose  for  solution  Taking  them  there- 
fore in  mass,  and  unexamined,  it  requires  only  &  decent  appren- 
ticeship iu  logic,  to  draw  forth  their  contents  in  all  forms  and 
colors,  as  Iho  professors  of  legerdemain  at  our  vill^e  fairs  pull 
out  ribbon  after  ribbon  from  their  mouths.  And  not  more  diffi- 
fiilt  is  it  lo  reduce  them  back  again  to  their  different  gfnera. 
lint  though  this  analysis  is  highly  useful  in  rendering  out  knowl- 
edge more  distinct,  it  does  not  really  add  lo  it.  It  does  not  in- 
rrcnse,  lliou)j:h  it  gives  us  a  greater  mastery  over,  the  wealth 
which  wo  before  possessed.  For  forensic  purposes,  for  all  the  es- 
tablished professions  of  society,  this  is  sufficient.  But  for  philoso- 
phy in  ils  highest  sense,  as  the  science  of  ultimate  truths,  and 
therefore  scieniia  actejUMTum,  this  mere  analysis  of  terou  i) 
prcparutivQ  only,  though  as  a  preparative  discipline  iudispettsable, 

Still  less  dare  a  favorable  perusal  be  anticipated  from  ^bt> 
jmmtftaa  of  that  compendious  pAiilo»n\i\iY,  uV^eV  mWlvti^  o£fl 
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bat  thinkio^  of  brick  and  mortal,  or  other  iinagei  equally  abstract- 
ed firom  body,  eontriTes  a  theory  of  ipirit  by  oiokntuiUDg  matter, 
and  in  a.  few  hours  can  qualiiy  its  dullest  disciples  to  explain  the 
omne  sdbiU  by  reducing  all  things  to  impressions,  ideas,  and 
sensations. 

But  it  is  tjme  to  tell  the  truth  ;  though  it  requires  some 
courage  to  avow  it  in  an  age  and  country,  in  which  disquisitions 
on  all  subjects,  not  pririleged  to  adopt  technical  terms  or  scien- 
tific symbols,  most  be  addressed  to  the  Public.  I  say  then,  that 
it  is  oeitheir  possible  nor  necessary  for  all  men,  nor  for  many,  \a 
be  philosophers.  There  is  a  philosophic  (and  inasmuch  ss  it  is 
actualized  by  an  effort  of  freedom,  an  artificial)  coiisdousnen,  Tsf^ 
which  lies  beneath  or  (as  it  weie)  behind  the  spontaneous  con- 
sciousness natural  to  all  reflecting  beings.  As  the  elder  Romans 
distinguished  their  northern  provinces  into  Cis-Alpine  and  Trans- 
Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of  human  knowledge 
into  those  on  this  side,  and  those  on  tho  other  side  of  the  spon- 
taneous consciousness ;  citra  et  trans  txmscientiam  wmmunem. 
The  latter  is  exclusively  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy,  which  is 
therefore  properly  entitled  transcendental,  in  order  to  discriminate 
it  at  once,  both  from  mere  reflection  and  re- presentation  on  the 
one  band,  and  on  the  other  from  those  flights  of  lawless  specula- 
tion which,  abandoned  by  all  distinct  consciousness,  bccauso 
transgressing  the  bounds  and  purposes  of  our  intellectnal  faculties, 
»re  justly  condemned,  as  transcendent.*     The  first  range  of  hills, 

■  This  dUtiDcUon  betweeo  tranKeadtntat  and  tranKendent  is  observed  by 
our  elder  diviuea  uid  pbilosophera,  vbenever  tbej  exprew  themselves 
■cboUaticallj.  Dr.  JohusoD  iadeed  baa  coofouiided  tbe  two  nords ;  but  hii 
otTD  aathorities  do  not  bear  bim  out.  Of  tbia  celebrated  didiiaury  I  will 
Teuture  to  remark  OEice  for  all,  tbat  I  should  suspect  the  man  of  a  morose 
dispOHtion  vho  shnuld  speak  of  it  without  respect  and  gratitude  as  R  most 
ioitructiTe  aod  entertaining  book,  and  hitberto,  unfortunately,  an  indiapeii 
table  book;  bat  I  confeas,  tliat  I  should  be  surprised  at  bearing  from  a 
pbilosopbic  and  thorough  scholar  auy  but  very  qualiScd  praises  of  it.  as  a 
•tictiotuay.  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  tbe  number  of  geouioe  words  omitted  ; 
Ibr  this  is  (and  perhaps  to  a  gr«ater  extent)  true,  as  Hr.  Wakefield  hat 
noticed,  of  oar  best  Qreek  LexieoDs,  and  this  too  after  the  successive  labors 
t{  so  many  giants  in  learning.  I  refer  at  present  both  tj}  amissions  aad 
conunission*  of  a  more  important  nature.  What  these  are,  mt  lallfm  jwlitt, 
^U  be  atated  at  full  in  l^e  Friend,  republisbed  and  completed.' 

'  [lliisis  me  of  the  many  literarj  projects  and  promiH«o11&T.CaV^\A$p 
that  were  never  /aWled.—A  C] 
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that  eacirclei  the  ecanty  vale  of  human  life,  ia  the  honzon  Sat  Um 
majority  of  it<  inhabitanls.  Onia  ridges  the  common  aimisboni 
and  departs.  From  them  the  stara  riBC,  and  touching  than  they 
Tanish.  By  the  many,  even  this  range,  the  natural  limit  and  hu] 
wark  of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Its  higher  ascenH 
Mio  too  ol^n  hidden  by  mista  and  clouds  from  uncultiTated 
iwamps,  which  few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  penetrate.  To 
the  multitude  below  these  vapors  appear,  now  as  the  da^  haanta 
of  terri£c  agents,  on  which  none  may  intrude  with  impunity ; 
and  now  all  a-glow,  with  colors  not  their  own,  they  are  gazed  at 
SA  the  splendid  palaces  of  happiness  and  power.  But  in  all  agea 
there  have  been  a  few,  who  measuring  and  sounding  the  riven 
of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  furthest  inacce«ible  lalls  have 
learned,  that  the  sources  must  be  far  higher  and  far  inward  ;  a 
few,  who  even  iu  the  level  streams  have  detected  elemeata,  which 

I  had  oever  heard  of  the  correBpondeoce  between  Wakefield  and  Foi  till 
laawtheaooount  of  it  this  momiDg  (16th  September,  IBIS)  in  tlie  Monthlf 
Rerieir.  Iwas  aot  a.  little  gratified  at  fio<^Dg.tbat  Hr.  Wakefield  bad  pro 
posed  to  hiiuleU'  □earl;'  the  ume  plan  lot  a  Qreek  and  Qigliah  Dictimarj, 
wbieb  I  had  formed,  and  began  to  execute,  now  ten  jears  ago.  Bat  &r,  br 
more  grieved  am  I,  that  he  did  not  live  to  oomplete  it-  I  can  not  but  think 
it  a  Butiject  of  moat  serious  r^et,  that  the  same  heavy  expenditure,  which 
ia  now  employing  in  the  republication  of  Stefhavus  augmented,  had  not  been 
apphcd  to  a  new  Lexicon  on  a  more  philoaophical  plan,  with  the  Engliah, 
Oerman,  and  Frendi  syuonymeB  aa  well  aa  the  I^tin.  In  almoat  every  in- 
stance the  precise  iEidiTidnal  meaning  mi^t  be  ^ren  in  an  Bngliab  or  Ger- 
man word ;  whereas  in  I^in  we  must  too  often  be  contented  with  a  mere 
general  and  inclusive  term.  How  indeed  con  it  be  otherwise,  wfaeu  we  at- 
lempt  to  render  the  most  copious  langviage  of  the  world,  the  most  admiraU* 
for  Uie  fineness  of  its  distinctione,  into  one  of  the  poorest  and  moat  vague 
languages  I  Especially,  when  we  reflect  on  the  comparative  number  of  the 
works,  still  extant,  written  while  the  Oreck  and  lAtin  were  living  laognages. 
Were  I  asked  what  I  deemed  the  greatest  and  moet  unmixed  benefit,  wUdi 
a  wealthy  individual,  or  an  association  of  wealthy  individoBla  could  bestow 
un  their  country  and  on  mankind,  I  sbauld  not  hesitate  to  answer,  "a 
philosophical  English  dictionary ;  with  the  Qreek,  I^in,  Qermao,  Freo«b, 
Spanish  and  ItaUan  ajuooymes,  and  with  correspondent  iodexes."  tl^tba 
learned  languages  might  thereby  be  acquired,  better,  in  half  the  time,u  but 
a  port,  and  not  the  most  important  part,  of  the  advantages  which  woold 
accrue  from  auch  a  work.  01  if  it  ahould  be  permitted  by  Providence,  that 
without  detriment  to  freedom  and  independence  our  government  might  be 
enaUed  tA  become  more  than  a  committee  for  war  and  revenue)  nierewaa 
a  tiae,  when  every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  (Jovernment  Have  we  not 
AiwD  off  to  tit*  contrary  eztroml 
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neither  the  vale  itself  nor  the  surrounding  mountains  contained  or 
oould  supply.*  How  and  whence  to  these  thoughts,  these  strong 
probabilities,  the  ascertaining  vision,  the  intuitive  knowledge  may 
finally  supervene,  can  be  learnt  only  by  the  fact.  I  might  op- 
pose to  the  question  the  words  with  whichf  Flotinus  supposes 
Nature  to  answer  a  similar  difficulty.  "  Should  any  one  interro- 
gate her,  how  she  works,  if  graciously  she  vouchsafe  to  listen  and 
speak,  she  will  reply,  it  behooves  thee  not  to  disquiet  me  with  in- 
terrogatories, but  to  understand  in  silence,  even  as  I  am  silent, 
and  work  without  words. '*$ 

Likewise  in  the  iiflh  book  of  the  fiflh  Ennead,  speaking  of  the 
highest  and  intuitive  knowledge  as  distinguished  firom  the  discur- 
sive, or  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth, 

"  The  vision  and  the  faculty  diyine  f § 

he  says  :  "  It  is  not  lawful  to  inquire  from  whence  it  sprang,  as 

*  April,  1826.    If  I  did  not  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  should  not  be 
lieve  that  I  had  been  guilty  of  so  many  hydrostatic  BulU  as  bellow  in  this  un- 
happy allegory  or  string  of  metaphors  1    How  a  river  was  to  travel  up  hill 
from  a  vale  far  inwardj  over  the  intervening  moimtains,  Morpheus,  the  Dream- 
weaver, can  alone  unriddle.    I  am  ashamed  and  humbled. — S.  T.  Coleridge. 

f  Ennead,  iii.  8.  8.  The  force  of  the  Greek  awiivai  is  imperfectly  ex- 
pressed by  '*  understand ;"  our  own  idiomatic  phrase  "  to  go  along  mith  m^ 
comes  nearest  to  it  The  passage,  that  follows,  full  of  profound  sense,  ap- 
pears to  me  evidently  corrupt ;  and  in  fact  no  writer  more  wants,  better 
deserves,  or  is  less  likely  to  obtain,  a  new  and  more  con'ect  edition — ri  oiv 
awiivcu ;  6ti  rd  yevofievov  iart  Otafia  i/ndVf  aiunrjaig  (mallenif  diafiaf  i/nov 
aiuiru<^^f)  Koi  ^aei  yevo/ievov  Oeuprjfia,  Ktit  (loi  yevofUvrf  Ik  deupiac  r^c  ctdl^ 
r^  ^vaiv  ixeiv  i^ihidedfiova  vnupKet.  {mallem,  Koi  fioi  ^  yevofUvri  ix  Oeupiac 
uvT^C  <^<S«C')  **  What  then  are  we  to  understand  f  That  whatever  is  pro- 
duced is  an  intuition,  I  silent ;  and  that,  which  is  thus  generated,  is  by  its 
nature  a  theorem,  or  form  of  contemplation ;  and  the  birth,  which  results 
to  me  from  this  contemplation,  attains  to  have  a  contemplative  nature."  So 
Synenius: 

'Q<J2f  lepd, 
'Appijra  yovd^ 

The  after-comparison  of  the  process  of  the  naiura  n<Uuran$  with  that  of 
the  geometrician  is  drawn  from  the  very  heart  of  philosophy. 

t  [KcU  el  Tig  di  air^v  ipoiro  rivog  tveKa  noul,  it  rov  ipuruvrog  idiXoi 
hraleiv  kcU  XeyeiVy  eliroi  uv  ixpvv  fihf  fx^  ipoT^Vf  dXld  awiivat  koX  ahiihf 
otuiTyf  uanep  iyu  aiuTru,  Koi  oIk  elOiofxai  ?^yeiv.  Ennead.  iii  8. 8,  in  initia, 
p.  684  of  Oreuzer's  edition. — S.  C] 

§  [Poet  Works,  vi  p.  6.    The  Excursion,  book  L — S.  C] 

'  [Hymo,  Tert  v.  226.— S.  0.^ 
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it  were  a.  thin^  subject  to  place  and  n.otion,  for  it  neither  >^ 
iBched  hither,  nor  again  departs  from  hence  to  some  olbei 
but  it  either  appears  to  us  or  it  does  not  nppcar.  So  that 
ought  not  to  pursue  it  with  a  view  of  detecting  its  Becrat 
but  to  watch  in  quiet  till  it  suddenly  shines  upon  ua  :  pre- 
paring  ourselves  for  the  blesaed  Bpeclacle  aa  the  eye  wails  pa 
ticutly  for  the  rieing  sun.""  They,  and  they  only,  can  adjuire 
the  philosophic  imagination,  the  aacmd  power  of  Be1f-intuiti<u, 
who  «ithitt  themselvos  can  interpret  ajid  understand  the  aymbol, 
that  the  wings  of  the  air-sylph  are  forming  within  the  skin  of 
the  caterpillar  ;  those  only,  who  feel  in  their  own  spirits  the  same 
instinct,  which  impels  the  chrysalis  of  the  horned  fly  to  leave  room 
in  its  involucrum  for  antenneB  yet  to  come.  They  know  and 
that  the  potential  works  in  them,  even  as  the  actual  works 
them  '.  In  short,  all  the  organs  of  sense  are  framed  for  a  coi' 
responding  world  of  sense  ;  and  we  have  it.  All  the  organs  ol 
spirit  are  iramed  for  a  correspondent  world  of  spirit :  thotigh  the 
latter  organs  are  not  developed  in  all  alike.  But  they  exist  in 
all,  and  their  first  appearance  discloses  ilself  in  the  moral  being. 
How  else  could  it  be,  that  even  worldlings,  not  wholly  dehaaed. 
will  contemplate  the  man  of  simple  and  disinterested  goodness 
with  contradictory  feeUngs  of  pity  and  respect  7  "  Poor  man  ! 
he  is  not  made  for  this  world."  Oh  !  herein  they  utter  n  pn>' 
pfaccy  of  universal  fuiftlmeiit ;  fur  man  must  either  rise  or  sink. 
It  is  the  essential  mark  of  the  true  philosopher  to  rest  satisfied 
with  r.a  imperfect  light,  as  long  as  the  impossibility  of  attaiDinc 
a  fuller  knowledge  has  not  been  demonstrated.  That  the  com- 
consciousness  ilaelf  will  furnish  proofs  by  ils  own  diree-lion, 
that  it  is  connected  with  master-currents  below  the  surface,  I  shall 
Bierely  assume  as  a  postulate  pro  tempore.  This  having  been 
granted,  though  but  in  expectation  of  the  argument,  I  can  aafely 
deduce  from  it  the  equal  truth  of  my  former  assertion,  that  pht- 
loBophy  can  nut  l>e  intelligible  to  all,  even  of  the  most  learned 
['UoTt  dtropriv  SScv  ^'vq,  liuSoi  fl  Mev,  nai  ditiXBovrot  ilirrlr.  Mot 
Ipa  ^,  Hal  Bin  himi  oi'  ^  {oi  ill  ^v^etv,  TuOtv,  oi  yilp  l<rTi  ri  liodtv  otrt 
yip  lfij;irai,  otrt  dmoiv  cbia/ioS,  ii?iU  ^aivriai  re  Koi  nv  ^aivtrai'  M  ■! 
XPi  i"-^"",  dfX  t/avx^  plvetv,  Hic  (!v  0iiv^,  itapanKcvieavTa  fitvTdv  0mt^ 
thai,  &tmp  6tBa}.p6t  iIi-ot-oAiIc  fi^Jov  vrptpivti,)  i  ii  iTrip^vili  Ta€  iplfn- 
tf,  /f  uKeaiiai  faalv  ii  KOigrai,liuKeu  lavrdv  6r<inaaBai  Toi(  iii/iaan,   Sm 

8.8.— £ii]    P.  S7S  of  Creotec-i  e.liL 

The  pareufbesM  ooIp  tl.p  part  of  ll\o  ^Mwgti  i\u«\*A\ 
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and  cultivated  classeb.     A  system,  the  first  principle  of  ivhioh  it 
is  to  render  the  mind  intuitive  of  the  spiritual  in  man  (i,  e,  of  ^^^ 
that  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  our  natural  consciousness)  ^^F 
must  needs  have  a  great  obscurity  for  those,  who  have  never  dis- 
ciplined and  strengthened  this  ulterior  consciousness.     It  must  in 
truth  be  a  land  of  darkness,  a  perfect  Anti-Goshen^  for  men  to 
whom  the  noblest  treauures  of  their  own  being  are  reported  only 
through  the  imperfect  translation  of  lifeless  and  sightless  motiona 
Perhaps,  in  great  part,  through  words  which  are  but  the  shadows 
of  notions  ;  even  as  the  notional  understanding  itself  is  but  the 
shadowy  abstraction  of  living  and  actual  truth.     On  the  immedi- 
ate, which  dwells  in  every  man,  and  on  the  original  intuition,  or 
absolute  affirmation  of  it,  (which  is  likewise  in  every  man,  but 
does  not  in  every  man  rise  into  consciousness),  all  the  certainty 
of  our  knowledge  depends ;  and  this  becomes  intelligible  to  no 
man  by  the  ministry  of  mere  words  from  without.     The  medium, 
by  which  spirits  understand  each  other,  is  not  the  surrounding 
air  ;  but  ihe  freedom  which  they  possess  in  common,  as  the  com- 
mon ethereal  element  of  their  being,  the  tremulous  reciprocations 
of  which  propagate  themselves  even  to  the  inmost  of  the  soul. 
Where  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  filled  with  the  consciousness  of 
freedom  (were  it  only  from  its  restlessness,  as  one  struggling  in 
bondage)  all  spiritual  intercourse  is  interrupted,  not  only  with 
others,  but  even  with  himself.     No  wonder  then,  that  he  remains 
incomprehensible  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others.     No  wonder, 
that,  in  the  fearful  desert  of  his  consciousness,  he  wearies  him 
self  out  with  empty  words,  to  which  no  friendly  echo  answers, 
either  from  his  own  heart,  or  the  heart  of  a  fellow-being  ;  or  be 
wilders  himself  in  the  pursuit  of  notional  phantoms,  the  mere 
refractions  from  unseen  and  distant  truths  through  the  distorting 
medium  of  his  own  unenlivened  and  stagnant  understanding  I 
To  remain  unintelligible    to  such  a  mind,   exclaims  Schelling 
on  a  like  occasion,  is  honor  and  a  good  name  before  God  and 
man. 

The  history  of  philosophy  (the  same  writer  observes)  contains 
instances  of  systems,  which  for  successive  generations  have  re- 
mained enigmatic.  Such  he  deems  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  Avhom 
another  writer  (rashly  I  think,  and  invidiously)  extols  as  the  only 
philoiopher,  who  was  himself  deeply  convinced  of  his  Qvn\  dc^<> 
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trines.*  Ai  hitherto  interpreted,  however,  they  have  nut  pto 
duced  the  efieot,  which  Leibnitz  himself,  in  a  most  initmctiva 
passage,  deecribes  bb  the  criterion  of  a  true  philosophy  ;  namely, 
that  it  would  at  once  explain  and  collect  the  fragments  of  truth 
scattered  through  systems  apparently  the  most  incongruous.  The 
truth,  says  he,  is  diflused  more  widely  than  is  commonly  believed ; 
bnt  it  is  ol\en  painted,  yet  oflener  mssked,  and  is  sometimes  mu- 
tilated and  sometimes,  alas !  in  close  alliance  with  miachievoui 
errors.  The  deeper,  however,  we  penetrate  into  the  ground  of 
things,  the  more  truth  we  discover  in  the  doctrines  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  philosophical  sects.  The  want  of  subetantiil 
reality  in  the  objects  of  the  senses,  according  to  the  skeptics; 
the  hsrmonics  or  numbers,  the  prototypes  and  ideas,  to  which 

*  [The  oburvatioDB  of  Schelliiig  referred  to  here  and  in  the  previoiit 
pamgTftph  un  u  follows : 

"A  philoBophTthefintppindpleof  which  is  to  Cftll  forth  to  RHUcioaaDeH 
the  spiritusl  iit  man,  noinelj  thai  which  Met  on  the  other  side  the  oooscioa*- 
nesa,  must  needs  liave  a  great  uninlclligibilitj  for  thofewho  hare  Dot  exer 
dsed  and  sErengtheDed  this  spiritual  mnsciousDeu.  or  to  whom  even  thai 
in  thenuclvoB,  which  is  most  excelteat.  ia  wont  to  appear  only  through  dead 
intuilionleu  couceptionn.  The  laimediale,  which  is  in  every  one.  and  on 
the  original  intuition  whereof  (which"  [original  intuition]  "  Lkewise  ia  in 
evcrj  one,  but  comes  not  in  CTcrj  one  to  consciouuiess),  all  certainty  of  our 
knowledge  d.^pSDdB,  is  intelligible  lo  no  one  through  words,  that  paw  inlfl 
him  from  without.  The  medium,  through  which  spirits  understand  one  an- 
other, is  not  the  Burrouading  air,  hut  the  common  freedom,  the  vibnitiona 
whereo[{<fcrfti  ErHkullirangen)  propagate  themselves  even  to  the  inner- 
most  port  of  the  souL  'tvbcn  the  spirit  of  a  man  is  not  filled  with  the  coo- 
aciousness  of  freedom,  all  spiritual  connection  is  brolcen  off,  not  only  with 
others,  but  even  with  himself ;  no  wonder  that  he  remains  unintelligiUe  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  others,  and  in  his  fearful  sohtude  only  wearies  hinuelf 
with  empty  words,  to  which  no  friendly  echo — out  of  bis  own  or  another's 
breaat — replies. 

"  To  remain  unintelligible  to  such  a  one  is  glory  and  honor  before  Qod 

"Tlia  history  of  philosophy  ooataina  examples  of  systems,  vhich,  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  iiurc  remained  enigmatical.  A  pLiLosopber  whose  priodpb* 
are  to  solve  alt  these  riddles,  declares  lately  of  Leibniti,  that  be  is  probably 
the  only  man,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  who  has  attained  eonvictinn,  the 
onlymantlierefore  who  is  right  at  bottom.  This  declaration  is  remarkable, 
becauE?  it  shows  that  the  time  is  come  for  understanding  Lcibnitx.  For,  as 
he  has  been  hitherto  understood,  he  is  unintelligible,  however  right  be  may 
he  Bt  bottom.'  Tracd  {Ahkattdluitgen  mr  Erlaittr.  in  Id.  in  Wimr~ 
niL  Scbrin,  pp.  8!T-fl.)— 8.  C.} 
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the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  reduced  all  things ;  the  on£  and 
ALL  of  Parmenides  and  Plotinus,  without*  Spinozism  ;  the  neces- 
sary connection  of  things  according  to  the  Stoics,  reconcilable 
with  the  spontaneity  of  the  other  schools ;  the  vital-philosophy 
of  the  Cabalists  and  Hermetists,  who  assumed  the  universality 
of  sensation ;  the  substantial  forms  and  entdechies  of  Aristotle 
and  the  schoolmen,  together  with  the  mechanical  solution  of  all, 
^^xiieixinx  phenomena  according  to  Democritus  and  the  recent 
philosophers — all  these  we  shall  find  united  in  one  perspective 
central  point,  which  shows  regularity  and  a  coincidence  of  all 

*  Thifl  is  happily  effected  in  three  lines  by  Synesius,  in  his  Thdld  Hthn. 

'£v  KoX  Ilav'ra — (taken  by  itself)  is  SpinoxUm. 
*Ev  d*  'ATrav'ruv — a  mere  Anima  Mundi. 
'Ev  Tc  npd  nuvTuv — ^is  mechanical  Theism.^ 

But  unite  all  three,  and  the  result  is  the  Theism  of  St.  Paid  and  Chri*- 
tianity. 

Synesius  was  censured  for  his  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul ; 
but  never,  that  I  can  find,  arraigned  or  deemed  heretical  for  his  Pantheism, 
though  neither  Giordano  Bruno,  nor  Jacob  Behmen  ever  avowed  it  more 
brnadly. 

Mvrflf  d^  Noof, 
Ta  re  koI  tH  Xiyet, 
BvObv  ufif^Tov 

Kfl^LXOptViiV. 

2t)    rd    TLKTOV   l^VQt 

2i)  rd  TiKTOfievov 
2i)  rd  (fHJTi^ov, 
2i)  rd  Tjififcofievov 
2i)  rd  ^aivofievov, 
20  rd  Kpvnrbfievov 
Idiaig  uvyaig. 
'El/  KoX  TTuvra, 
'Ev  Kad'  iavrdf 
Kal  did.  nuvTuv.^ 

Pantheism  is  therefore  not  necessarily  irreligious  or  heretical ;  though  it 
may  be  taught  atheistically.  Thus  Spinoza  would  agree  with  Synesius  in 
calling  God  ^vaic  tv  NoepolCf  the  Nature  in  Intelligences ;  but  he  could  not 
subscribe  to  the  preceding  Ndvf  Kal  voepdg,  i.  e.  Himself  Intelligence  and  in- 
telligent. 

In  this  biographical  sketch  of  my  literary  life  I  may  be  excused,  if  I  men- 
tion here,  that  I  had  translated  the  eight  Hymns  of  Syae«iu8  from  thi 
Qreek  into  English  Anacreontics  before  my  fifteenth  year. 


«  fHjmn.  Tfirt  r.  180.— 8.  C]  *  \lHd»  ^.  \%n.— ^.C^:^ 
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the  parts  in  the  veiy  object,  which  irom  every  other  poiDl  of 
Tiew  must  appear  confused  and  distorted.  The  spirit  of  Mct> 
rianisni  has  been  hitherto  our  fault,  and  the  cause  of  our  fiulnies. 
Wa  have  imprisoned  our  own  conceptions  by  the  linea,  which  wc 
have  drawn,  in  oider  to  exclude  the  conceptions  of  othen.  Sta 
trouvi  gue  la  plupart  des  Sectes  ont  ration  dans  une  bomte 
.partie  de  ce  qu'eUei  avancmt,  maii  non  pas  tant  en  ce  gu'ditt 
nient.* 

A  system,  which  aims  to  deduce  the  memory  with  all  the  other 
functions  of  intelhgence,  must  of  course  place  its  fiist  poation  from 
beyond  the  memory,  and  anterior  to  it,  otherwise  the  principle  of 
solution  would  be  itself  a  part  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Such 
a,  position  therefore  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  demanded,  and 
the  first  question  will  be,  by  what  right  is  it  demanded?  On 
this  account  I  think  it  expedient  to  moke  some  preliminary  re- 
marks on  the  introduction  of  Postulates  in  philosophy.t  The 
word  postulate  is  borrowed  from  the  science  of  mathematics-t 
In  geometry  the  primary  construction  is  not  demonstrated,  hut 
postulated.  The  iiret  and  most  eimple  construction  in  space  is 
the  point  in  motion,  or  the  line.  Whether  the  point  is  moved  in 
one  and  the  same  direction,  or  whether  its  direction  is  continually 
changed,  remains  as  yet  undetermined.  But  if  the  direction  of 
the  point  have  been  determined,  it  is  either  by  a,  point  without 
it,  and  then  there  arises  the  straight  line  which  incloses  no  space ; 
or  the  direction  of  the  point  is  not  determined  by  a  point  without 
it,  and  then  it  must  flow  back  again  on  itself,  that  is,  there  arises 
a  cyclical  line,  which  docs  inclose  a  space.  If  the  straight  lino 
be  assumed  oa  the  positive,  the  cyclical  is  then  the  negation  of 
the  straight.     It  is  a  line,  which  at  no  point  strikes  out  into  the 

•  [Sea  Appendix  P.— S.  C-] 

t  [Tho  foUowiag  rcmnrks,  contuoed  in  tbia  sod  tLe  Dpxt  two  pusgraplH, 
at  &r  as  the  refcreocc  to  Plotinus,  are  borrow«d  from  SchelUng,  only  ■ 
fuw  vords  Lcre  Bod  there  being  added  or  altered  bj  Mr.  Coleridge.  Sm 
Abhaiidlungtn  no-  JirUutfr.  &e.  Phil.  Schrifl.  pp.  329-30-31-33.  Mr.  a 
hiu  expanded  the  coDclunion  of  the  paiwage  vhich  in  tlie  Ournuui  autbor 
stands  thtu :  "  Pliiloaophy  in  tn  him  a  fubric  of  ojr.  even  as  tn  one  born  deaf 
the  most  exccUeot  theory  of  music  if  be  knew  out,  or  did  not  believe,  that 
ather  men  hare  a  scDse  more  than  he,  niuet  seem  n  vain  play  irith  emeep 
liona,  wbich  may  have  eoniiectiMi  in  itself  indeed,  but  at  bottom  baa  afato 
lid«if  DO  reality. '  Transl— 3.C.] 
/  8te  ScbfJL  AMandi.  lur  ErlaiUti.  6r»  ia.acT  WiiKnuli^ftddit*. 
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itnught,  bat  ohftnges  its  drrection  coatinaously.  Bat  if  the  pit 
mBry  line  be  oonoeifed  as  undflteiminod,  and  the  straight  line  ai 
detenniaed  throughout,  then  the  cyclical  is  the  third  compound 
of  both.  It  18  at  once  undetermined  and  determined ;  undetei- 
mioed  through  any  point  without,  and  determined  throngb  itself. 
Geometry  therefore  ntpplies  philoiophy  with  the  example  of  a 
primary  intuition,  from  which  every  science  that  lays  claim  to 
evidence  must  take  its  commencement.  The  mathematician 
does  not  begin  with  a  demonstrable  proposition,  but  with  an  in- 
tuition, a  practical  idea. 

But  here  an  important  distinction  presents  itself.  Pbilosophj 
is  employed  on  objects  of  the  inner  sense,  and  can  not,  like 
geometry,  appropriate  to  every  construction  a  correspondent  out- 
ward intuition.  Nevertheless  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  arrive  at 
ividence,  must  proceed  from  tbo  moat  original  construction,  and 
die  question  then  is,  what  ia  the  moat  original  construction  or  first 
productive  act  tor  the  inner  sense.  The  anawer  to  this  question 
depends  on  the  direction  which  is  f;ivea  to  the  inner  sense.  But 
in  philosophy  the  inner  senae  can  not  have  ita  direction  deter- 
mined  by  any  outward  object.  To  the  original  construction  of 
the  line  I  can  be  compelled  by  a  lino  drawn  before  me  on  the  slate 
nr  on  sand.  The  stroke  thus  drawn  is  indeed  not  the  line  itself, 
Init  only  the  image  or  picture  of  the  line.  It  is  not  from  it,  that 
we  first  learn  to  know  the  line  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  bring 
this  stroke  to  the  original  line  generated  by  the  act  of  the  imagi- 
nation ;  otherwise  we  could  not  define  it  as  without  breadth  or 
thickness.  Still,  however,  this  stroke  is  the  sensuous  image  of 
the  original  or  ideal  line,  and  an  efficient  mean  to  excite  even/ 
imagination  to  the  intuition  of  it. 

It  is  demanded  then,  whether  there  be  found  any  means  in 
philosophy  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  inner  sense,  as  in 
mathematics  it  is  determinable  by  its  specific  image  or  outward 
picture.  Xow  the  inner  sense  has  its  direction  determined  for 
the  greater  part  only  by  an  ant  nf  frppdnm.  One  man's  con- 
Buiousness  extends  only  to  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  senaations 
caused  in  him  by  external  impressions;  another  enlarges  his 
inner  sense  to  a  consciouaneas  of  forms  and  quantity  ;  a  third  in 
addition  to  the  image  is  conscious  of  the  conception  or  notion  of 
the  thing ;  a  fourth  attains  to  a  notion  of  his  nolVooa — -Ve  te&.cfi^k 
on  his  own  reRectiong ;  and  thus  we  may  say  VrtKo^A  Vm^TO^Tt 
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ety,  that  the  one  fotmxeea  more  or  leaa  inner  aense,  th«a  the 
othei.  This  moie  or  len  betrays  already,  that  philoeophy  ia  iti 
firat  ptinciplee  must  have  a  practical  or  moral,  as  well  as  a  tbeo- 
ictical  or  speculative  side.  This  difference  in  degree  does  not 
exist  in.  the  mathematics.  Socrates  in  Plato  shows,  that  an  ig- 
norant slave  may  be  brought  to  nndentand  and  of  hiniJH>lf  to 
solve  the  most  difficult  geometrical  problem.  Socrates  drew  the 
figures  for  the  slave  in  the  sand.  The  disciples  of  the  critical 
philosophy  could  likewise  (as  woe  indeed  actually  done  by  La 
Forge  and  somo  other  followers  of  Des  Cartes)  represent  the  cni- 
gin  of  our  representations  in  copper-plates  ;  but  no  ono  haa  yet 
attempted  it,  and  it  would  be  utterly  useless.  To  an  Esquimaux 
or  New  Zealandei  our  most  popular  philosophy  would  be  wholly 
unintelligible.  The  eenfe,  the  inward  organ,  for  it  is  not  yet 
born  in  him.  So  is  there  many  a  one  among  us,  yes,  and  some 
who  think  themselves  philosophers  too,  to  whom  the  philoeophio 
organ  is  entirely  wanting.  To  such  a  man  philosophy  is  a  mere 
play  of  words  and  notions,  like  a  theory  of  music  to  the  deaf,  or 
like  the  geometry  of  light  to  the  blind.  The  connection  of  the 
parts  and  their  logical  dependencies  may  be  seen  and  remem- 
bered :  but  the  whole  is  groundless  and  hollow,  unsustained  by 
living  contact,  unaccompanied  with  any  realizing  intuition  which 
exists  by  and  in  the  act  that  affirms  iia  existence,  which  is 
known,  because  it  is,  and  is,  because  it  is  known.  The  words  of 
Plotinua,  in  the  assumed  person  of  Nature,  hold  true  of  the  phil- 
osophic energy.  7%  dcwi/uf  fia,6eiiifi;fia  7ioiii,Si<rnef  ol  yciafiiji^t 
6fiiiguries  Y^<piini>-  (lU'  ifta  /ifj  yfoifiiitjg  Seoifioiit  Si,  ^iqariat  at 

Tttir  obiftdtur  jfafi/ial.  'VVithmc  the  act  of  contemplation  makes  the 
thing  con  tern  plaited,  as  the  geometricianH  contemplating  describe 
lines  correspondent ;  but  I  not  describing  lines,  but  simply  con- 
templating, the  represent  ativc  forms  of  things  rise  up  into  exist- 

"  f  KaJ  tl  Tif  Si  atrilr  Ipotro  rivof  IvcKa  iroiei,  tl  roH  Iparuvro^  UiJtM 
iitaltiv  Kol  ^tiv,  tliroi  uv  Ixpip'  /^  M^  ipuTfV,  liS-W  owiA/ai  col  airiw 
aiuir^,  Cinccp  iy&  atunij,  icai  oix  elOiOfiat  ?^yciv.  Ti  aiv  awtnitu ;  Sri  rd 
ytvofuvor  loTi  S(aiia  i/idv,  aiuKTiair,  xai  ^iati  ytvo/icviiv  BtufHifia,  imi  fun 
ytve/iiv^  tx  Brupiac  T^r  uit  r^  ^iaiv  Cxtii/  fiineca/iova  imdpx'i,  «oi  rt 
dtupoOi'  /icru,  dcupi/fia  noict,  uairep  ol  yiu/iirpiu  OiopovvTc^  ypa^ovaar  iiXi.' 
i/ioBf^  ypa^nii,  Biupoia^;  il,  t^iornvrai  al  tQv  au/mmv  ypaitiidt,  Ae«ty 
^inrtJtrovaaf  Koi /tot  rt  1%  fnjTpif  kqItiIv  •ft.aa^iviM  inafixft  itiSof.  Bn 
IL—Sd.    P.  634,  or  Oronser's  efiL— a.  Q.\ 
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The  pootnlate  of  philomphy  and  at  the  Mmo  time  tLe  test  of 
l^looophio  capacity,  is  no  other  than  the  heaven-descended 
gtgvff  yiTTmir.p !  (£  colo  detcotdit,  r»&6t  (FiBtiidr.)  And 
this  at  once  practically  and  ipeculatiTely.  Foi  aa  philoeophy  ia 
neither  a  science  of  the  leaaon  or  undentanding  only,  nor  raeiely 
a  science  of  moiali,  but  the  science  of  being  altogether,  its  pri- 
mary ground  can  be  neither  merely  speculative  nor  merely  prao- 
tieal,  but  both  in  one.  All  knowledge  leats  on  the  coincideneo 
of  an  object  with  a  subject.*  (Uy  readers  have  been  warned  in 
a  former  chapter  that,  for  their  convenienco  as  well  as  the  wri- 
ter's, the  terra,  subject,  is  used  by  me  in  its  scholastic  sense  as 
equivalent  to  mind  or  sentient  being,  and  as  the  necessary  corrol- 
ative  of  object  or  qvicgvid  otjicUur  metUi.)  Yot  we  can  know 
that  only  which  is  true  :  and  the  truth  is  universally  placed  in 
the  coincidence  of  the  thought  with  the  thing,  of  the  representa- 
tion with  the  object  represented. 

Now  the  sura  of  all  that  Is  merely  objective,  we  will  hence- 
forth  call  KATURE,  confining  the  term  to  its  passive  and  material 
sense,  aa  comprising  all  the  pittenomena  by  which  its  existence  is 
made  known  to  na.  On  the  other  hand  the  sum  of  all  that  is 
SUBJECTIVE,  we  may  comprehend  in  the  name  of  the  self  or  m- 
TELLiaENCE.  Both  conceptions  aro  in  necessary  antithesis.  In- 
telligence is  conceived  of  as  exclusively  representative,  nature  as 
encluaively  represented  ;  the  one  as  conscious,  the  other  as  with- 
out consciousness.  Now  in  all  acts  of  positive  knowledge  there 
is  required  a  reciprocal  concurrence  of  both,  namely,  of  the  con- 
scious being,  and  of  that  which  is  in  itself  unconscious.  Our 
problem  is  to  explain  this  concurrence,  its  possibility  and  its  ne- 
cessity. 

During  the  act  of  knowledge  itself,  the  objective  and  the  sub 
jective  are  so  instantly  united,  that  we  can  not  determine  to  which 
of  the  two  the  priority  belongs.  There  is  here  no  first,  and  no 
second  ;  both  are  coinatontaneous  and  one.  While  1  am  attempt- 
ing to  explain  this  intimate  coalition,  I  roust  suppose  it  dissolved. 
\  must  necessarily  set  out  from  the  one,  to  which  therefore  I  givo 

*  [This  lODtcDCe  Bod,  with  tbe  eiccptiuD  of  the  pareDthesis  immediately 
■uceecding  it,  sU  that  FolIotrB,  ba  far  b^  the  words  "  mechanism  of  the  heav- 
udy  motknu,"  is  to  be  found  in  Schelling'i  Triautc.  Id.  pp.t-4'.  WV*,le« 
txpIsnator7  txpnMacma  tra  added,  and  Bomc  sentences  ia«  tiU\.V\e  ^'un«i 
tad  dilS^aiilj arranged. — S.  C.J 
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hypothetical  antecedence,  in  order  \o  arrive  at  the  other.  Bat 
■B  there  sre  but  two  factors  or  elementB  in  the  problem,  subject 
BDd  object,  and  as  it  is  left  indeterminate  from  which  of  them  I 
should  commenee,  there  are  two  cases  equaUy  possible. 

!.  Either  the  Objective  is  tjlKeh  a3  the  first,  ahd  tbgs 
We  have  to  AcootTNT  TOR  the  supervention  of  the  SimjECTtvc, 
■WHICH  coalesces  with  tt. 

The  notion  of  the  subjective  is  not  contained  in  the  notion  of 
Ae  objective.  On  the  contrary  they  mutually  exclude  each  other. 
The  subjective  therefore  must  superveno  to  the  objective.  The 
nouceptioD  of  nature  does  not  apparently  involve  the  co-pieeeuce 
of  an  intelligence  makinf  an  ideal  duplicate  of  it,  that  is,  rcpre- 
Benling  it.  This  desk  for  instance  would  (according  to  our  nata- 
ral  iLrtt(ona)  be.  though  there  should  exist  no  sentient  being  to 
look  at  it.  This  then  is  the  problem  of  natural  philosophy.  It 
assumes  the  objective  or  unconscious  nature  as  the  first,  and  bos 
theretbre  to  explain  how  intelligence  can  supervene  to  it,  or  how 
itself  can  grow  into  intelligence.  If  it  should  appear,  that  all 
eulightened  naturalists,  without  having  distinctly  pnipo8e<l  the 
problem  to  themselves,  have  yet  constantly  moved  in  the  line  of 
itB  solution,  it  muet  allbrd  u  strong  presumption  that  the  problem 
itself  is  founded  in  nature.*  For  if  all  knowledge  has,  as  it 
\,  two  poles  reciprocally  reijnired  and  presupposed,  all  scieocos 
)t  proceud  from  the  one  or  the  other,  and  must  tend  towaru 
opposite  as  far  as  the  equatorial  point  in  which  both  are  rec 
mil  l>ecome  identical.  The  necessary  tendence  therefore 
ftf  nil  natural  philosophy  is  from  nature  to  intelligence ;  and  tbis, 
and  no  other  is  the  iruo  ground  and  occasion  of  the  instinctive 
■triviiig  lo  introduce  theory  into  our  views  of  n&luTnl phenomena. 
The  highest  perfection  of  natural  philoeophy  would  consist  in  the 
psrfect  spirit ualization  of  all  the  l&ws  of  nature  into  laws  of  in- 
thlitioii  and  intoUeet.  The  phanomena  (the  materuil)  must 
illy  [lisappear,  and  the  laws  alone  {tiir  formal)  must  retnaiu. 
Thence  it  comes,  that  in  nature  itself  the  more  the  principle  nf 
tftw  breaks  forth,  the  more  does  the  husk  drop  off.  the  phoneme- 
Hit  themselves  become  more  spiritual  and  at  length  cea«  alto- 

*  [Schdliog'a  worib  correspotident  to UiU  liut  fcattncearetlieic:  ■■'Hiat 
'te  trieuce  ot  N»tur«  at  least  Rpproximtfei  to  the  salutba  of  Uu  p 
iH/ — and  vithmit  knowing  it — Miii\«on\"j  W\rftyslMnmher*."  > 
I  J)  £-- S.  C] 
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gather  iu  our  oonaoionuiesB.  The  optical  phanomena  are  bat  k 
gooinetry,  the  lines  of  whioh  are  diawn  by  light,  and  the  mate- 
riality of  this  light  itself  haa  already  become  matter  of  doubt. 
In  tbs  appearancei  of  magnetism  all  tiace  of  matter  is  lost,  and 
of  the  phanomena  of  gravitation,  which  not  a  few  among  the 
most  illustrious  Newtonians*  have  declared  no  otherwise  com- 
prehensible than  as  an  immediate  spiritual  influence,  there  re* 
mains  nothing  but  ita  law,  the  execution  of  which  on  a  vaat 
scale  is  the  mechanism  of  the  heavenly  motions.!     The  theory 

*  ["  Which  searchen  o[  Nature  thenuelTca  thought  it  only  pouible  to 
coDoeiTC,'  ic    Schelling,  lb.  p.  i. — S.  C] 

f  [Alter  "  the  meehniusin  of  the  heavenly  motiim,"  SchclliDg  proceedi 
tboa — "The  perfected  theory  of  nature  iroiild  be  that,  in  virtue  of  whtdi 
all  onture  should  reaolve  itself  into  an  inLelligeaee.  Tht  diad  and  uiwwm- 
tdotu  prtKhKit  of  yaluTt  are  onlff  abortive  attemptt  of  Jfaturt  to  reflect  her- 
»tlf;  but  llu  »  named  DEAD  nature  in  ijmeral  ii  an  unripa  itttetligence ; 
thatre  through  her  rajBSO)is.sn,  esm  tchile  t/et  tincotueioiM,  the  inielligetU 
charaeler  dUeoteri  itMil/."  Tha  sentence  in  italk-a  ia  omitted  by  Mr.  C.,  who 
says  of  it,  in  a  note ;  "  True  or  false  tliifl  position  is  t.m  eiwly.  Nothiuf; 
precedent  ht»  espkined,  much  less  proved,  it  true."  "  The  hi(jlic«t  aim,  to 
become  completely  an  ol^ect  to  ulF,  Nature  first  attains  tbrou|;h  the  high- 
est and  last  reSeetion,  which  is  no  other  than  man,  or  tbat  which  we  com- 
monly call  reason,  through  which  Nature  first  returns  completely  into  her- 
*elf,  and  whereby  it  becomes  cTiileut,  tbat  Nature  ori^nully  is  identical 
«itb  that  which  it  known  in  us  as  intelligenee  and  conacioueness." 

■■"niiB  may  suffice  to  sbow  tiint  tbo  knowledge  of  Ntttui'e  neccBsnrily 
tends  to  represent  Nature  as  intelligent ;  it  ia  predsely  through  this  teii- 
dency  that  it  becomes  Nature-Philoftophy,  vhich  ia  the  one  neceeaory  groimd- 
knowledge  of  philosopby." 

The  subBtance  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  is  contained  in  pp.  337-0  of 
the  KogTiLphia,  with  sume  additions.  Tlien  after  the  second  statement  of 
tlie  problem,  which  is  given  vn-baliat  from  Schclling  by  Mr.  C,  and,  after 
six  paragraphs  which  be  omit»,  the  7Vani(f.  Id  procee<i8  as  follows  :  "As 
the  natural  philosopher,  whose  attention  ia  directed  solely  to  llie  olijeclive, 
>eek«  to  prevent  nothing  so  much  ns  the  blending  of  the  sulijeetivo  iu  bis 
knowledge,  so,  conversely,  the  Tronsceudeutal  philosopher  (olijrete  tn  nothing 
■o  much)  ai  any  admixture  of  the  objective  in  the  pure  subjective  princi 
pie  of  knowledge.  The  means  of  separation  is  absolute  skepticism — not 
the  balf  sort,  directed  only  against  the  common  prejudices  of  nien,  which 
yet  never  see*  into  the  ground ;  but  the  comprehensive  skepticisni.  which 
is  aimed  not  against  single  prejudices,  but  against  the  fiindamental  preju- 
dice, with  whidi  all  others  must  Ceil  of  themselves.  For  beside  the  artifi 
dal  prejudices,  introduced  into  man,  there  are  others,  far  more  or\^m\, 
nlanted  in  bim  not  by  inslruction  or  nrt,  but  \iy  WaVutc  WtbcM',  -^Vu^i, 
witJiaU  bat  tie  philoeophfr,  staad  tor  the  principles  nt  tiW  VtTiti'w\ei?e,  ■»»A 
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of  natiinl  philoaophy  would  tlien  be  completed,  vrium  mil  Bktm 
wu  demonstrated  to  be  identical  in  eBHeiic«  with  that,  which  in 
its  highest  known  power  exists  in  man  as  intelligence  and  self- 
consdousneas  ;  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  shall  declare  not 
only  the  power  of  their  Uaker,  but  the  glory  and  the  presence  of 
their  G«d,  even  as  he  appeared  to  the  great  Prophet  during  tbs 
vision  of  the  mount  in  the  skirts  of  his  divinity. 

This  may  Kuffice  to  show,  that  even  natural  science,  whish 
commences  with  the  material  pluEttomenon  as  the  leahty  and 
substance  of  things  existing,  does  yet  by  the  necessity  of  theoriz- 
ing unconsciously,  and  as  it  were  inMinctively,  end  in  nature  as 
an  intelligence  ;  and  by  I  his  tendency  the  science  of  nature  be- 
comes finally  natural  philosophy,  the  one  of  the  two  poles  ol'  fun- 
da  mmtal  science. 

2.  Or  the  subjective  is  Tjiken  as  the  foist,  and  the  pxob- 
lek  thek  l6,  sow  there  svpeevenes  to  it  a  coinciiskt  objec- 
TIVE. 

In  the  pniBuit  of  these  sciences,  our  success  in  each,  depends 
on  an  austere  and  faithful  adherence  to  its  own  principles  with  a 
careful  separation  and  exclusion  of  those,  which  appertain  lo  the 
opposite  science.  As  the  natural  philosopher,  who  directs  hii 
views  to  the  objective,  avoids  above  all  things  the  intermixture 
of  the  subjective  in  his  knowledge,  as  for  instance,  arbitrary  sup- 
positions ur  rather  suiEctions.  occult  (lualities,  spiritual  agenis, 
and  the  subttitutioo  of  final  lor  efficient  causes  ;  so  oa  the  other 
hand,  the  transcend  en  lajjirjlitpl  I  ifrpnti  si  ptiiliMmphoT  t.  ognally 
anxious  to  preclude  all  interpolation  of  the  objective  into  the  sub- 
jective principles  of  his  science,  as  for  instance  the  assumption 
of  impresses  or  configurations  in  the  brain,  correspondent  to  min- 
iature pictures  on  the  retina  painted  by  rays  of  light  from  sup- 
posed originals,  which  are  not  the  immediate  and  real  objects  of 
vision,  but  deductions  from  it  lor  the  purposes  of  explanation. 
This  purifioatiuri  of  the  mind  is  effected  by  an  absolute  and  scien- 
tific skepticism,  to  which  the  mind  voluntarily  determines  itself 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  future  certainty.  Des  Cartes  who  (in 
~  his  meditations)  himself  first,  at  least  of  the  modems,  gave  a 

by  the  mere  avirtli inker  ore  even  eonaidercd  (be  lAuclutoae  of  all  truth.' 
2'rantiK.  Id.  p.  8.  Traasl  Tbe  Bubelance  of  Uiia  passage  the  r«ader  wiU 
Sod  in  tbe  parn^aph  of  the  E  L.  begioaiug  vith  the  words : "  In  tb«  pnr 
miit  of  the»e  sciences,"  pp.  sa8-»  —ft,  C.^ 
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boantifol  exemplo  of  this  volDiitaTy  doubt,  thu  telf-detemunKl 
indetenoination,  happily  ezprosees  its  utter  diflerence  from  the 
skepticism  of  vanity  or  irreligion  :  Nee  tamen  in  ea  SceplicM, 
imitaAar,  gui  dubitant  tantum  ut  duUteTit,  et  prater  incertiUt- 
dinem  ipsam  mhii  gvt^runt.  Nam  contra  totus  in  eo  eram  ut 
aliquid  certi  repcriTem.*  Nor  ii  it  Jess  distinct  in  its  motive! 
aud  final  aim,  than  in  its  proper  objects,  which  are  not  u  in  ordi- 
nary  Hkepticism  the  prejudices  of  education  and  circumstance,  but 
those  original  and  innate  prejudices  which  nature  herself  hu 
planted  in  all  men,  and  which  to  all  but  the  philoeophei  are  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge,  and  the  final  test  of  truth. 

f  Now  these  essential  prejudices  are  all  reducible  to  the  one 
fundamental  presumption,  that  theke  exist  tiiings  wrrHotrr  ust 
As  this  on  the  one  hand  originates,  neither  in  grounds  nor  ail- 
ments, and  yet  on  the  other  hand  remains  proof  against  all  at- 
tempts to  remove  it  by  grounds  or  arguments  {naturam  furta  ex- 
pelloi  tamen  uigue  rediOit;)  on  tho  one  hand  lap  claim  to  lu- 
KEDiATE  certainty  as  a  poeition  at  once  indemonstrable  and  irre- 
Butible,  and  yet  on  the  ether  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  refeis  to  Borne- 
thing  essentially  difleieiit  from  ourselves,  nay  even  in  opposition 
to  ourselves,  leaves  it  inconceivable  hew  it  could  poBsibly  become 
a  part  of  our  immnJiate  consciousness  (in  other  words  how  that, 
which  ex  hypotltes-i  is  ami  continues  to  be  extrinsic  and  alien  to 
our  being,  should  become  a  modification  of  our  being) ;  the  philoso- 
pher therefort  ;ompc1s  hinisolf  to  treat  this  fiiith  ns  nothing  more 
lliau  a  prejudice,  innate  indeed  and  connatural,  but  still  a  preju- 
dice. 

%  The  other  position,  which  not  only  claima  but  ncceeutatea 

•  Des  Cartes,  Dh*.  ile  Mtlhodn.    [t^wt.  iii.  Amntcl.  lGfl4,  p.  IB.— S.  C] 

\  [Tbe  contents  of  this  pnrHgrnph  ate  to  lie  tiiunil  ia  tlie  7riiiiM«.  Id.  pp^ 
8,  9,  only  the  second  BeateDi^e  in  brntkets  "  \a  othtT  worits.  ■tc."  being  inter- 
poUted.— 8,  C] 

X  [The  pBMBjces  fnim  whii:h  this  paragraph  is  tulten  Btmid  thns  ia  Schel- 
ling;  ib.  pp.  fl,  10.  "llie  mntriMlii'tion,  that  n  position,  -which,  by  its  own 
n&ture,  can  not  be  imcniHliiitely  certain,  is  noTerthelcss  so  blindly,  aud  groimd- 
ItMly  received  ne  sueli,  the  Transeendental  philosopher  eao  only  solve  by 
prtsumii^  that  the  nforessid  position,  liiililenly  and  hitherto  unpereeivedly, 
doet  not  (merely)  cohere,  but  is  idenlioal — one  and  the  enme — with  an  Im- 
meiliate  consciousnesa ;  and  to  demonstrBtc  this  identity  will  l)e  tbe  peculiar 
hminesa  of  Tninici'iidcntiil  philowniby." 

" Nuw  tur  the  ivjiuuuu  iiiw  of  ii-usuu  there  i«  uulUinis  immeiluAA'j  w;v\w» 
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I  tile  QilnUKBion  of  its  iniineiliate  certainty,  (tqu&lly  Ii>r  the  scientifla 
I  nason  of  the  philosaphet  aa  for  the  coiiimou  eeuBe  of  luankind  at 
I  Jarge,  uamely,  I  ah,  can  not  go  properly  he  entitlt^il  a  piejii(l*i>e. 
1  It  is  grouiiiUcss  indeed ;  but  then  ia  tlio  very  idea  jt  precludes  all 
I  pound,  and  separateil  from  the  immediate  conecioiisQees  losei  ita 
I  whole  sease  aud  import.     It  is  groundless  :  but  only  bccauee  it  li 
I  itaelf  the  ground  ol'  nil  other  certainty.     Now  the  apparent  con 
I  tradictioii,  that  the  former  position,  namely,  the   existence  ol 
E  things  without  lu,  which  from  its  nature  can  not  be  Immediately 
I  MTtain,  ihould  he  received  as  blindly  and  aa  independently  of  all 
I  frounds  as  the  existence  of  our  own  being,  the  Tranapf-nili-nial 
I  philosopher  can  solve  only  by  the  supposition,  that  the  former  is 
nuoascIouBly  involved  in  the  latter ;  that  it  is  not  ouly  ouUerent 
but  tdeutlcoJ,  and  one  and  the  same  tiling  with  our  own  imme- 
diate suU^onsciousness.     To  demnnslrate  this  identity  is  the  office 
Hud  object  of  his  philosophy. 
I       •  If  it  bo  sold,  that  this  is  idealism,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
I   it  is  only  so  far  idealism,  as  it  is  at  the  same  time,  and  on  that 
very  account,  the  truest  and  most  binding  realism.     For  wherein 
does  the  realism  of  maidiind  properly  consist?     In  the  assertion 

bilt  the  poeitioD  /  am,  wliichi  brdkuse  out  of  immediate  coDscintwueM  it  rem 
iMca  lis  mraning,  ia  tlic  most  individual  of  all  IruUu,  nod  the  absulut* 
'm  prejudice,  wliidi  iiJU«t  be  uaumed  io  the  fir*t  place  if  aaj  tiling  dta  is  In 
I  fca»e  cerUinty.  ConMqucnlly  tlie  position,  T/iere  an  thiitgn  wilhovt  ut.  for 
b;  die  IVsntccDdnitBt  pbiluH'pher  nill  only  bo  certain  Ibrougb  its  idealiiy 
K  Vith  the  pullion/an,  and  ita  wrtaiutj  irill  only  be  eqital  to  lh( 
E.'Of  tho  pDNtion  from  wbich  it  burro»-s  its  owu."  TrnosL — S.  C.1 
I  •  •  [Fur  the  oontcnta  of  this  psragraph  as  tkr  ss  the  TonU 
r  phlkaapby,'  see  AbhaniUinigr*,  I>liil.  Scbrilt.  pp.  218.  iU.  Compare  •hn 
I  the  first  seotence  with  Iho  TVoiMfc-,  Id.  pp,  KB,  Hfl.  •■  'DisniM  the  improper 
|~  Jdealisni,  Oat  is,  a  system  wlilah  aoiivRrls  all  knowleilge  into  mpre  sppi*^ 
I  tDoe,  tmist  be  Uuit  which  ljilii»  airar  all  ininiediiitBims  in  out  perceptkot 
r  1^  placing  originals  out  of  us  iodB|>«iideiit  of  our  rcprcaentntiuus ;  vbertn 
f  i,  ^stmn,  whi<^h  B«ks  the  ori^^u  of  things  io  the  activity  of  Uii!  spirit,  even 
[  hecDiue  it  ia  the  mwt  pcrfucl  Idenli'iu.  niosl  at  the  Bitme  time  be  th*  tnoft 
\  iMrfeot  lUsIitm.  Tliut  ia  tu  say,  if  llw  laiwt  p«rfoct  Rvalieni  is  that  wbuA 
I  Inmrs  the  tbing*  in  theaiselvc»  narl  immediately,  this  is  poEsiUa  only  in  t 
Br^alure,  irhich  bvholdsin  tbc  things  only  her  own,  through  hErownaetiTity 
I  Bmited,  beality.  For  suuli  a  Nature,  iis  tlie  iDdwclliog  soul  of  the  thiagih 
K'VDiild  penetrsts  Uiem  m  hrr  own  irmnrJiate  orgnu'iBin:  uiiil,  evmislht 
mmJUSMT  «M»t  psrttetly  Imowa  bis  owa  tnak,  would  innk.Mu»t^th^AS^ 
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that  there  exUts  ft  eoniethiiig  without  them,  what,  or  how,  oi 
where  they  know  not,  which  eccasiona  the  objects  of  their  per- 
ception ?  Oh  no !  This  is  neither  connatural  nor  unireiutl.  It 
is  what  a  few  have  taught  and  learned  ia  the  schools,  and  which 
the  many  repeat  without  asking  themselves  concerning  their  own 
meaning.  The  realism  common  to  all  mankind  ii  far  elder  and 
lies  infiaitely  deeper  than  this  hypothetical  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  our  perceptions,  an  explanation  skimmed  from  tho  mere 
surface  of  mechanical  philosophy.  It  is  the  table  itself,  which 
the  man  of  common  sense  believes  himself  to  see,  not  the  phan- 
tom of  a  table,  from  which  he  may  argumentatively  deduce  the 
reality  of  a  table,  which  he  does  not  see.  If  to  destroy  the  le 
ality  of  all,  that  we  actually  behold,  be  idealism,  what  can  be 
more  egregiously  so,  than  the  system  of  modem  metaphysios, 
which  banishes  us  to  a  land  of  shadows,  surrounds  us  with  appar 
ritions,  and  distinguinhes  truth  &om  iUuaion  only  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  dream  the  same  dream  ?  "I asserted  that  the  world 
was  mad,"  exclaimed  poor  Lee,  "  and  the  world  said,  that  I  was 
mad,  and  confound  them,  they  outvoted  mo." 

*  It  ia  to  the  true  and  original  realiem,  that  I  would  direct  the 
attention.  This  believes  and  requires  neither  more  nor  less,  than 
that  the  object  which  it  beholds  and  presents  to  itself,  is  the  real 
and  very  object.  In  this  sense,  however  much  we  may  strive 
against  it,  we  are  all  collectively  bom  idealists,  and  therefore  and 
only  therefore  arc  we  at  the  same  time  realists.  But  of  this  the 
philosophers  of  the  schools  know  nothing,  or  despise  the  faith  as 
the  prejudice  of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  because  they  live  and  move 
in  a  crowd  of  phrases  and  notions  from  which  human  nature  hag 
long  ago  vanished.  Oh,  ye  that  reverence  yourselves,  and  walk 
humbly  with  the  divinity  in  your  own  hearts,  ye  are  worthy  of  a 
better  philosophy  I  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,  but  do  you  pre- 
serve your  human  nature,  the  depth  of  which  was  never  yet 
fathomed  by  a  philosophy  made  up  of  notions  and  mere  logical 
eiititiea 

In  the  third  treatise  of  my  J^gosophia,  announced  at  the  end 

'  [Hiis  psragraph  is  Gontaiaed  in  Abliandliingtn,  Phil.  Svlirill,  pp.  274<« 
S.  (^Dinpare  oUo  witii  Iil^en,  pp.  33-4.  In  the  Inlter  {p.  64),  Schelling  af- 
firm*— "  Nature  raust  be  vlaiblc  spirit,  gpirit  inTisiblo  nature.  Here  then 
in  Uie  abiolute  identity  of  tlie  spirit  in  us,  sod  of  oatuTe  Qui  (A  ua,  nmiA.  ^&» 
pmblcm,  how  a  aatura  vitbout  as  Is  possible,  be  eoVied." — %.  lw.\ 
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of  this  Tolnme,  I  abail  give  {Deo  volente)  the  ilemonstimticHu  utd 
eonBtructioDs  of  tho  Dynamic  Philoeophy  scientifically  arrtuiged. 
It  is,  according  to  my  conviction,  no  other  than  tho  Bystem  of 
lythagcwas  and  of  Plato  revived  and  purified  from  impure  roix- 
tuTBB.  Doctrina  per  tot  manvi  tradita  tandem  itt  vappam 
deiiit,'"*  The  Bcience  of  arithmetic  fiimishes  instances,  that  a 
mle  may  be  useful  in  practical  application,  and  foe  the  particular 
purpose  may  bo  lufiiciently  authenticated  by  the  result,  before  it 
has  itself  been  fully  demonBtratcd.  It  is  enough,  if  only  it  be  ren- 
dered inteUigible.  This  wilt.  I  trust,  have  been  efTeeted  in  the 
following  Theses  for  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
company me  through  the  following  chapter,  in  which  the  results 
will  be  applied  to  the  deduction  of  the  Ima^nation,  and  with  ii 
the  principles  of  production  and  of  genial  critidsm  in  the  fine 
arts. 

THESIS  Lf 

Truth  is  correlative  to  being.  Knowledge  without  a  corres- 
pondent reality  is  no  knowledge  ;  if  wc  know,  there  must  be 
somewhat  known  by  us.     To  know  is  in  its  very  essence  a  verb 

THESIS  IL 

A.11  tnith  is  either  mediate,  that  ia,  derived  from  some  other 
truth  or  truths ;  or  immediate  and  original.  The  latter  is  abso- 
lute, and  its  formula  A.  A. ;  the  former  is  of  dependent  or  condi- 
tional certainty,  and  represented  in  the  formula  B.  A.  Tl*e  cer- 
tainty, which  inheres  in  A,  is  attributable  to  B. 

SciioLiusi.  A  chain  without  a  Btaplc,  from  which  all  the 
links  derived  their  stability,  or  a  scries  without  a  first,  has  beea 

*  [TbiB  quotation  is  applied  by  Sclielliag  t«  Leiboiti  io  the  siime  treatiM. 
Pkil.  Schri/I.  p.  212.— S.  C] 

-f  [It  hoB  be«D  said  tbat  tlicse  first  elx  Tliriei  are  "mainlj  tulcen  fi-om 
Sehelliag."  I  can  ipve  no  refcrcuces  to  tlie  works  of  tliat  pliilosopher  for 
any  of  the  senteoees  ne  they  stand.'  Tlie  reader,  LowcTtr,  may  compare  tbt 
boning  ofTLosi»IV.  with  the  TVoBiK. /cip.  48;  and  theh  " 
Tbaaii  V.  with  the  same,  p.  49.— S.  C] 


'  [TVy  are  a  condenMtion  and  re-composition  of  (he  firrt  part  of  lit* 
Vomhka^^Prindp.lte.ltl!.  Phil,  Sehrifl. 
For  a  f\iil  and  rigorous  development  of  this  theory  of  cooHcioiuaest  Ml 
eatier'i  Jiritik  dti  jSnntutwyni  anl  Ilegcl'*  PkinonwnologM,— vtta.  F£\ 
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mot  inaptly  allegorized,  as  a  >tring  of  blind  men,  eaeh  holding  the 
skirt  of  the  man  before  him.  Teaching  far  oat  of  light,  bnt  all 
moving  without  the  least  deviation  in  one  straight  line.  It 
wonid  be  naturally  taken  for  granted,  that  there  waa  a  guide  ^t 
the  head  of  the  file :  what  if  it  were  answered.  No !  Sir,  the 
men  are  without  number,  and  iniinite  blindness  supplies  the 
place  of  sight  ? 

Eqaally  inconcetvaMe  is  %  cycle  of  equal  truths  without  a 
commoa  and  central  principle,  whioh  prescribea  to  each  its  proper 
sphere  in  the  system  of  science.  That  the  absurdity  does  not 
so  immediately  strike  us,  that  it  doea  not  seem  equally  ummagi- 
noble,  is  owing  to  a  surreptitious  act  of  the  imagination,  whioh. 
instinctively  and  without  our  noticing  the  same,  not  only  fills  up 
the  intervening  apacea,  and  contemplatea  the  cyde  (of  B.  C.  D. 
£,  F.  hcc.)  as  a  continuous  cirde  (A.)  giving  to  all  collectively 
the  unity  of  their  common  orbit ;  but  likewise  supplies,  by  a  son 
of  sulnntdligilur,  the  one  central  power,  which  renders  the 
movement  harmonioua  and  cyclical. 

THESIS  IIL 

Wc  are  to  seek  therefore  for  some  absolute  Imth  capable  ol 
communicating  to  other  positions  a  c-ertainty,  which  it  has  not 
itacif  borrowed ;  a  truth  aelf-grounded,  unconditional  and  known 
by  its  own  light.  In  short,  we  have  to  find  a  aomcwbat  which 
ii,  simply  because  it  ii.  In  order  to  be  such,  it  must  be  one 
whiclnta  own  predicate,  ao  fur  at  least  that  all  other  nominal 
predicates  must  bo  modes  and  repetitions  of  itaelf  Ita  existence 
too  must  be  aucb,  aa  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  requiring  a 
cause  or  antecedent  without  an  absurdity. 

THESIS  IV. 

That  there  can  be  but  one  such  principle,*  may  be  proved  d 
prion;  for  were  there  two  or  more,  each  must  refer  to  some 
other,  by  which  ita  equality  is  afiirmcd ;  consequently  neither 
would  be  aelf-eslabiiahed,  as  the  hypotheeis  demands.  And  d 
posterioTi,  it  will  be  proved  by  the  principle  itself  when  it  is  dis- 
covered, as  involving  universal  antecedence  in  ita  very  conceptioii. 

Scholium.  If  we  affirm  ot'  a  board  that  it  is  bbie,  XV«  Y*«&k 
-  [See  Note,  p.   341.-3.  C.^ 
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cate  (blue)  is  accidental,  and  not  implied'  in  the  subject,  board 
If  we  affirm  of  a  circle  that  it  is  equi-radial,  the  predicate  indeed 
is  implied  in  the  definition  of  the  subject ;  but  the  existence  of 
the  subject  itself  is  contingent,  and  supposes  both  a  cause  and  a 
])ercipient.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  indefinite 
number  of  supposed  indemonstrable  truths  exempted  from  the 
profane  approach  of  philosophic  investigation  by  the  amiable 
Boattie,  and  other  less  eloquent  and  not  more  profound  inaugu- 
rators  of  common  sense  on  the  throne  of  philosophy  ;  a  fruitless 
attempt,  were  it  only  that  it  is  the  two-fold  function  of  philosophy 
to  reconcile  reason  with  common  sense,  and  to  elevate  common 
sense  into  reason. 

THESIS  V. 

Such  a  principle  can  not  be  any  thisg  or  object.  Each  thing 
is  what  it  is  in  consequence  of  some  other  thing.  An  infinite, 
independent*  thing,  is  no  less  a  contradiction,  than  an  infinite 
circle  or  a  sideless  triangle.  Besides  a  thing  is  that,  which  is 
capable  of  boinor  an  object  of  which  itself  is  not  the  sole  percip- 
ient. But  ai  object  is  inconceivable  without  a  subject  as  its 
antithesis.     Omne  j)crceptum  percipientem  sujypofiit. 

But  neither  can  the  principle  be  found  in  a  subject  as  a  sub 
ject,  contra-distinguished  from  an  object :  for  nnicuique  j)erci' 
irienti  aliquid  objicilur  perceptum.  It  is  to  be  found,  therefore, 
neither  in  object  nor  subject  taken  separately,  and  consequently, 
as  no  other  third  is  conceivable,  it  must  be  found  in  that  which 
is  neither  subject  nor  object  exclusively,  but  which  is  the  iden- 
tity of  both. 

THESIS  VL 

This  principle,  and  so  characterized,  manifests  itself  in  the 
Sum  or  I  am  ;  which  I  shall  hereafter  indiscriminately  express 
by  the  words  spirit,  self,  and  self-consciousness.  In  this,  and  in 
this  alone,  object  and  subject,  being  and  knowing,  are  identical, 

*  The  impossibility  of  ao  absolute  thing  (substantia  uniea)  as  neither 
genus,  species,  Dor  iudividnum:  as  well  as  its  utter  unfitness  for  the  funda- 
iiieiiiol  position  of  a  philosophic  system,  Tvill  be  demonstrated  in  the  cri- 
tique OQ  Spinozism  in  the  fifth  treatise  of  my  Logosopliia.  [This  is  tb« 
/freatphi  osophical  Ti'ork,  to  preparations  for  which  Mr.  G.  devoted  ■omoflb 
time  Mod  thought  during  his  latter  years. — ^.  0.^ 
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each  involving  and  supposing  the  other.*  In  other  wonls,  it  ia  a 
snbject  which  becomes  a  Eubject  by  the  act  of  constructing  itself 
objectively  to  itself ;  but  which  never  is  an  object  except  for  itself, 
aud  only  so  far  as  by  the  very  same  act  it  becomes  a  subject.  It 
rnay  be  described,  therefore,  as  a  perpetual  self-duplication  of  one 
and  the  same  power  into  object  and  subject,  which  pre-supposo 
each  other,  and  can  exist  only  as  aniillteses. 

Scholium,  if  a  man  be  asked  how  he  knowi  that  he  is  ?  fas 
can  only  answer,  sum  quia  sum.  But  if  (the  absoluteness  ot 
this  certainty  having  been  admitted)  he  be  again  asked,  how  he, 
the  individual  person,  camo  to  be,  then  in  relation  to  the  ground 
of  his  existence,  not  to  the  ground  of  his  ktiowledge  of  that  exist* 
ence,  he  might  reply,  iutn  quia  Seus  est,  or  still  more  philo- 
eophically,  sum  quia  in  Deo  sum. 

But  if  we  elevate  our  conception  to  the  absolute  self,  the  great 
eternal  I  ah,  then  the  principle  of  being,  and  of  knowledge,  of 
idea,  and  of  reality  ;  the  ground  of  existence,  and  the  ground  of 
the  knowledge  of  existence,  are  absolutely  identical,  Sum  quia 
sum  ;i  I  am,  because  I  aifirm  myaelf  to  be  ;  I  aiErm  myself  to 
be,  because  1  am. 

■  ["  The  I  a  nolhiDg  separate  from  its  tbiaking  ; — the  thinking  of  the 
I  and  the  I  lUolC  are  aUolutely  oue ;  the  t,  thererore,  id  general,  it  nothing 
uut  of  tliiuking,  conseqiieDtly  do  thiag,  no  matter,  but  to  bU  infinity  the 
Dou.objec(ive.  Th«  I  ia  certniulj'  an  iibjeet;,  but  otilj  fur  iUelf;  it  U  Dot 
therefore  originally  in  the  world  uS  objects.  It  Grat  beconipa  an  olgeot  by 
making  itself  an  object,  and  it  becomes  an  object  not  for  sometLieg  without, 
but  ever  for  itself  alone."    Tramtc.  Id.    Transl.  pp.  47-8.— S.  C] 

f  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  first  revelation  of  himself^  not 
confined  to  iedividuaU ;  indeed  in  the  very  first  revelation  of  hia  absolute 
being.  Jebovoli  at  the  snnie  time  revooled  the  fundamental  truth  of  all  phi- 
loBopbf,  which  muet  either  commence  with  the  absolute,  or  have  no  fixid 
eommencement ;  that  is,  cease  to  be  philosophy.  1  can  not  but  eipreaa  my 
r(^et.  that  in  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  thai,  for  in.  thai,  or  Ucaute, 
our  admirable  version  has  rendered  the  passage  susceptible  of  a  degraded 
interpretation  iu  the  mind  of  common  readers  or  hearers,  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  reproof  to  an  impertinent  question,  I  am  what  I  am,  which  might  ba 
equally  affirmed  of  himself  by  any  existect  being. 

Hie  Carttsian  Cogito  ergo  ium}  is  objectionable,  becauae  either  the  Cogiio 
a  uied  extra  gradum,  and  then  it  is  involved  in  the  mm  and  b  tautological; 
or  it  is  taken  as  a  particular  mode  or  dignity,  and  then  it  is  lubordinatsd 

'  [Prineipia  Philoiophiie.  Pars  Prima,  ppgb.  vi.  sn&  'z.  %*»  ^Mt 
D* iltatxh,  IT,  pp.  18-19,  edit  ISa4.— S.C.] 
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THESIS  VIL* 


If  then  I  knDW  myeelf  only  through  myaolf,  it  is  contradietoij 
to  require  &ny  other  predicate  of  self,  but  that  of  self-conBcioni' 
nesB.  Only  in  the  self-conBciouaneas  of  a  spirit  ia  there  the  re- 
quired identity  of  object  and  of  representation  ;  for  herein  am- 
UBts  the  essence  of  a  spirit,  that  it  is  Belf-representatiTe.  If, 
therefore,  thia  be  the  one  only  immediate  truth,  in  the  certainly 
of  which  the  reality  of  our  collective  knowledge  ia  grounded,  it 
must  follow  that  the  spirit  in  all  the  objects  which  it  views,  views 
only  itself  If  this  could  be  proved,  the  immediate  reality  of  all 
intuitive  knowledge  would  be  assured.  It  has  been  shown,  that 
a  spirit  is  that,  which  is  its  own  object,  yet  not  originally  an  ob- 
ject, but  an  absolute  subject  for  which  all,  itself  included,  may 


to  the  lum  at  the  iptcUt  to  tlie  genu*,  or  ratber  as  a  particular  ni 
to  the  subject  modiSed ;  and  oot  pre-ordiaatcd  as  tbe  argumeota  seem  to 
r«quire.  Fur  Cogilo  it  Sum  Coffilam.  Ttiis  is  clear  bj  the  inevidmee  of 
the  courorse.  Cogiiat,  ergn  ett  \a  true,  bevnuse  it  ia  a  mere  application  of 
the  logical  rule:  Quiofvid  in  genere  esl,  eil  el  in  tpecit.  Btl  (togitani). 
ergo  eiL  It  i«  a  clicrry-trcc ;  tbcrefore  it  is  a  tree.  But,  eii  tryo  eogitat,  ii 
iUopcal ;  fur  juod  ttt  in  tprcit,  non  necessabio  in  gtnart  eit.  It  may  ba 
true.  I  hold  it  to  he  true,  that  guic^id  vere  eit,  tit  ptr  veratn  lui  ajirma- 
tiontm;  butit  is  a  derivative,  not  an  immediate  truth.  Here  then  we  have, 
by  auticipntinn,  the  diBtinotiiin  bctn-een  the  conditional  finite  I  (which,  a> 
known  in  diatinct  eonsciousncsa  by  ocoaaion  of  ei]ierierice,  ia  called  by 
Kant's  folloncra  the  empirical  I)  aud  tlio  abeolute  I  aii,  and  lihewiae  thA 
dependeuce  or  rather  the  inherence  of  the  former  iu  the  latter;  iu  when 
"  we  live,  and  move,  aud  have  our  being,"  a*  St.  Faul  divinely  asaerta,  dif 
fering  widely  from  the  Thrietd  of  Ibc  mechanic  achool  (aa  Sir  I.  Newton, 
Lncke,  and  others)  vlio  must  say  from  whnm  we  had  our  being,  ODd  with 
't  life  and  the  powers  of  life. 

•  [The  cmteuta  of  Tlieeee  VII.  VIII.  may  bo  found  scattered  about  ia 
Schelbng'a  AMandltmgen,  I'hil.  Schrlft.  i^S-'l-b.  Ouly  the  senteuecs  at  the 
endofTlicais  VH.  from  ■' A({iuq,  the  spirit,"  to  the  cod,  I  du  not  find  for- 
Dialty  expressed  in  Sehelliug's  treatise,  with  the  eiecptioD  of  the  words, 
"  ideutity  of  object  and  anhjeot."  At  pp.  223—1  iichclliiig  lays,  "  In  regard 
t;  every  other  object  I  am  obliged  to  ask  liuw  the  being  of  the  aarae  ia 
brought  into  eounection  {vermiltelt)  with  my  representation.  But  origi- 
Dally  I  am  not  any  thing  that  exists  fur  a  kimwiug  suLject.  out  of  myaelL  as 
Duitter  diies,  but  I  exist  fur  myself;  in  mc  is  the  original  identity  of  sub- 
ject and  object,  of  knowing  and  of  beiag."  See  also  how  this  doctrine  is 
applied  iu  the  TaA:(scEMDE.iTAi.  Ideaush,  p.  03. 

ne  laet  MUteoce  of  Theai*  VUL  I  have  not  met  with  in  Sdudliiu.— 
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become  an  object.  It  must,  therefore,  be  an  act  ;  for  every  al> 
jeet  is,  u  an  object,  dead,  fixed,  incapable  in  itself  of  any  action^ 
and  necessarily  finite.  Again  the  spirit  (originally  th«  identity  - 
of  abject  ftnd  subject)  must  in  some  Bente  dissolve  this  identity, 
in  order  to  be  conacious  of  it ;  Jit  alter  et  iilem.  But  this  implies 
an  act,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  intelligence  or  self-conscious- 
ness is  impossible,  except  by  and  in  a  will.  The  self-consoioui 
spirit,  theiefoie,  is  a  will ;  and  freedom  must  be  assumed  as  a 
ground  of  philosophy,  and  can  never  be  deduced  from  it. 

THESIS  vni 

Whatever  in  its  origin  is  objective,  is  likewise  as  snob  necee- 
sarily  finite.  Therefore,  since  the  spirit  a  not  originally  an  ob- 
ject, and  as  the  subject  exists  in  antiOiesU  to  an  ol^jeet,  the 
spirit  can  not  originally  be  finite.  But  neither  can  it  be  a  sub- 
ject without  becoming  an  object,  and,  as  it  is  originally  the  iden- 
tity of  both,  it  can  be  conceived  neither  as  infinite  nor  finite  ex- 
clusively, but  as  the  most  original  union  of  both.  la  the  exist- 
ence, in  the  reconciling,  and  the  recurrence  of  this  contradiction 
connsts  the  process  and  mystery  of  production  and  life. 


This  principtum  commune  estettdi  et  cognoscendi,  as  subsisting 
in  a  WILL,  or  primary  act  of  self-duplication,  ia  thn  mediate  or 
indirect  principle  of  every  science  ;  but  it  is  the  immediate  and 
direct  principle  of  the  ultimate  science  alone,  t.  e.  of  transcenden- 
tal philosophy  alone.  For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  these 
Theses  refer  solely  to  one  of  the  two  Polar  Sciences,  namely,  to 
that  which  commences  with,  and  rigidly  confines  itself  within, 
the  subjective,  leaving  the  objective  (as  far  as  it  is  exclusively 
objective)  to  natural  philosophy,  which  is  its  opposite  pole.  In 
its  very  idea  therefore  as  a  syBleniatic  knowledge  of  our  collective 
KNOWING  {icierUia  scieatia)  it  involves  the  necessity  of  some  one 
highest  principle  of  knowing,  as  at  once  the  source  and  the  ac- 
companying Ibrm  in  all  particular  acts  of  intellect  and  pcrcop- 
tion.*     This,  it  has  been  shown,  can  be  found  only  in  the  act 

•  [SchelliDgujgiatherranuc. /<ipp.  3G-S  that,  "it  lVietBWti*>^T»jna 
sfkaovledge  th«  principle  of  Uie  same  must  lie  wi\.^\n\,\ie  ImovitLg^^M^t' 
UuU  "  tbit  principle  etn  be  the  aa\j  one"  and  tliat  it  u  \.b«  "  a^eKw^A  °*  '^^ 
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aud  evolution  of  self-consciousness.  We  are  not  investigatiiig  ma 
absolute  principium  essendi  ;  for  then,  I  admit,  many  valid  ob- 
jections might  be  started  against  our  theory ;  but  an  absolute 
principium  cognoscendi.*  The  result  of  both  the  sciences,  or 
their  equatorial  point,  would  he  the  principle  of  a  total  and  undi- 
vided philosophy,  as,  for  prudential  reasons,  I  have  chosen  to  an- 
ticipate in  the  Scholium  to  Tliesis  YI.  and  the  note  subjoined. 
In  other  words,  philosophy  would  pass  into  religion,  and  religion 
become  inclusive  of  philosophy.  We  begin  with  the  I  know  my- 
self, in  order  to  end  with  the  absolute  I  am.  We  proceed  from 
the  SELF,  in  order  to  lose  and  find  all  self  in  God. 

THESIS  X.t 

The  transcendental  philosopher  does  not  inquire,  what  nltimate 
ground  of  our  knowledge  there  may  li<)  out  of  our  knowing,  but 
what  is  the  last  in  our  knowing  itself,  beyond  which  we  can  not 
pass.  The  principle  of  our  knowing  is  sought  within  the  sphere 
of  our  knowing.  It  must  be  something,  therefore,  which  can 
itaelf  bo  known.  It  is  asserted  only,  that  the  act  of  self-conscious- 
ness is  for  us  the  source  and  principle  of  all  our  possible  knowl- 
edge.    Whether  abstracted  from  us  there  exists  any  thing  higher 

direct  principle  of  the  science  of  knowing  or  tranBcendental  philosophy." — 
S.  C] 

*  [This  sentence  **  We  are  not  investigating,**  Ac,  is  in  the  Trantte,  Id. 
p.  27.— S.  C] 

f  [Thesis  X  as  far  as  the  words  "  farthest  that  exist  for  ns**  is  ta!ien  from 
pp.  27-28  of  the  Transcendental  Idealism ; — the  remainder  of  the  second 
paragraph,  as  far  as  the  words  "  will  or  intelligence"  from  p.  29,  with  the 
exception  of  some  explanatory  sentences.  Schelling's  words  in  the  last  pas- 
sage from  wliich  Mr.  Coleridge  has  borrowed,  are  as  follows :  "  To  go  yet 
further,  it  may  be  shown,  and  has  already  been  shown  in  part  (Introd.  §  1) 
that  even  wlien  the  objective  is  arbitrarily  placed  as  the  lirst,  still  we  never 
go  beyond  self-consciousness.  We  are  then  in  our  explanations  either  driveo 
back  into  tlie  intinite,  from  the  grounded  to  the  ground ;  or  we  must  arbi- 
trarily break  off  the  series  by  setting  up  an  Absolute,  which  of  it«elf  is  cause 
and  effect — subject  and  object ;  and  since  this  originally  is  possible  only 
through  self-consciousness — ^by  again  putting  a  self-oonsciousness  as  a  First; 
thi»  takes  place  in  natural  philosophy,  for  which  Being  is  not  more  original 
tlian  it  is  for  transcendeutAl  philosophy,  and  which  places  the  Reality  in  an 
Abiolute,  which  is  of  itself  cause  and  effect— in  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
Mubjeetire  and  objective  which  we  name  'SaJtwT^  oxid  which  again  io  its 
higbeat  power  is  no  other  than  seU-oooiaoxiAiieBar    TrwosX.— %,  ^I^ 
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■nd  beyond  this  primary  ielf-lmowing,  which  is  for  us  ihs  Jbm 

uf  ali  our  kno'wing,  muBt  be  decided  by  the  result. 

That  the  eell-consciauaneas  is  the  fixed  point,  to  which  for  us 
all  ia  mortised  and  annexed,  needs  no  further  proof.  But  that 
tho  self-oonsciousness  may  be  the  mcMlification  of  a  higher  form 
of  LeLl:g,  perhaps  of  a  higher  conaciousneBS,  and  this  again  of  a 
yet  iugher,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  re/^/cssus;  in  short,  that  selT- 
<«nsciousaeBs  may  ba  ititelf  something  explicable  into  something, 
which  must  lie  beyond  the  poasibility  of  our  knowledge,  becauBQ 
the  whole  synthesis  of  our  intelligence  is  fiiHt  formed  in  and 
through  the  self-consciousness,  does  not  at  all  concern  us  as  trans- 
cendental philosophers.  For  to  us  the  Belf-consciousness  ia  not  a 
kind  of  being,  but  a  kind  of  knowing,  and  that  too  the  highest 
and  farthest  that  exists  for  us.  It  may  however  he  shown,  and 
has  in  part  already  been  shown  in  page  333,  that  even  when 
the  Objective  is  assumed  as  the  first,  we  yet  can  never  pass 
beyond  the  principle  of  self-conscious nesB.  Should  wc  attempt  it, 
we  must  be  driven  back  from  ground  to  ground,  each  of  which 
would  cease  to  he  a  ground  the  moment  we  pressed  on  it.  We 
must  be  whirled  down  the  gulf  of  an  infinite  series.  But  this 
would  make  our  reason  baflle  the  end  and  purpose  of  all  reason, 
namely,  unity  and  system.  Or  we  must  break  off  the  series  ar- 
bitrarily, and  affirm  an  absolute  something  that  is  in  and  of  itself 
at  once  cause  and  eflect  (causa  sui)  subject  and  object,  or  rather 
the  absolute  identity  of  both.  But  as  this  is  inconceivable,  ex- 
cept in  a  self-coiiBciouBness,  it  follows,  that  even  as  natural  phi- 
losophers we  must  arrive  at  the  same  principle  from  which  as 
transcendental  philosophers  we  set  out ;  that  is,  in  a  self-con- 
sciousness in  which  tho  principium  essenrli  does  not  stand  to  the 
principiiita  cof^noscenili  in  tho  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  but 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  co-inherent  and  identical.  Thus 
the  true  system  of  natural  philosophy  places  the  sole  reality  of 
things  in  an  absolute,  which  is  at  once  causa  sui  et  effeclus, 
nmijp  aiiton&iiaij,  Mi  lauie — in  tho  absolute  identity  of  subject 
and  object,  which  it  calls  nature,  and  which  in  its  highest  powei 
is  nothing  else  but  self-conscious  will  or  intelligence.  In  thii 
sense  the  position  of  Malebrancbe,*  that  wo  see  all  things  in  (lod, 
is  a  strict  philosophical  truth  ;  and  equally  true  is  the  assertiou 

■  [See  hii  trealts«  De  la  Beehrrche  i»  la  Veriti.    'QooY  vo.  f«v*ra^^ 
ebmp.  A    Bee  Appendix  Q.] 
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of  Hobbes,  of  Hartley,  and  of  their  masters  in  ancient  Oieeee, 
that  all  real  knowledge  supposes  a  prior  sensation.  For  sensation 
itself  is  but  vision  nascent,  not  the  cause,  of  intelligence,  but  in- 
telligence itself  revealed  as  an  earlier  power  in  the  process  of 

self-conatruction. 

MuKop,  Vkadi  HOC 
JiuTep,  IkaBi  ftni 

EZ  irapd  /wtpav 
Tuv  auv  l-&iyov\* 

Bearing  then  this  in  mind,  that  intelligence  is  a  self-develop- 
ment, not  a  quality  supervening  to  a  substance,  we  may  abstract 
from  all  degree,  and  for  the  purpose  of  philosophic  construction 
reduce  it  to  kind^  under  the  idea  of  an  indestructible  power  with 
two  opposite  and  counteracting  forces,  whicli,  by  a  metaphor  bor- 
rowed from  astronomy,  we  may  call  the  centrifugal  and  centrip- 
etal forces.  The  intelligence  in  the  one  tends  to  objectize  itself, 
and  in  the  other  to  know  itself  in  the  object.  It  will  be  here- 
afler  my  business  to  construct  by  a  series  of  intuitions  the  pro- 
gressive schemes,  that  must  follow  from  such  a  power  with  such 
forces,  till  I  arrive  at  the  fulness  of  the  human  intelligence.  For 
my  present  purpose,  I  assume  such  a  power  as  my  principle,  in 
order  to  deduce  from  it  a  faculty,  the  generation,  agency,  and 
application  of  which  form  the  contents  of  the  ensuing  chapter. 

In  a  preceding  page  I  have  justified  the  use  of  technical  terms 
in  philosophy,  whenever  they  tend  to  preclude  confusion  of 
thought,  and  when  they  assist  the  memory  by  the  exclusive 
singleness  of  their  meaning  more  than  they  may,  for  a  short  time, 
bewilder  the  attention  by  their  strangeness.  I  trust,  that  I  have 
not  extended  this  privilege  beyond  the  grounds  on  which  I  have 
claimed  it ;  namely,  the  conveniency  of  the  scholastic  phrase  to 
distinguish  the  kind  from  all  degrees,  or  rather  to  express  the 
kind  with  the  abstraction  of  degree,  as  for  instance  multeity  in- 
stead of  multitude  ;  or  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  correspondence 
in  sound  in  interdependent  or  antithetical  terms,  as  subject  and 
object ;  or  lastly,  to  avoid  the  wearying  recurrence  of  circumlocu- 
tions and  definitions.  Thus  I  shall  venture  to  use  potence,  in 
order  to  express  a  specific  degree  of  a  power,  in  imitation  of  the 
AJgebrtuBi*.     1  have  even  hazarded  the  new  verb  pofenziatSi 

♦  [Sjnesii  Episcopi,    Hynn  iti.  \\^\ 
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with  its  denTativee,  ia  order  to  expresg  the  combination  or  trans- 
fer  of  powera.  It  is  with  new  or  unusual  terma,  aa  with  privi- 
leges in  courts  of  jaatice  or  le^slature  ;  there  can  be  no  legitimata 
privilege,  where  there  already  exiata  a  positive  ]aw  adequate  to 
the  purpose  ;  and  when  there  ib  no  law  in  existence,  the  privilegu 
is  to  be  jnstifled  by  iti  accordance  with  the  end,  or  final  cause, 
of  all  laM'.  Unusual  and  new-coined  words  are  douhtleas  an  evil ; 
but  Tagneness,coiifuaion,aiid  imperfect  conveyance  of  our  thoughts 
are  a  far  greater.  Every  system,  which  is  under  the  necessity 
of  using  terms  not  familiarized  by  the  metaphysics  in  fashion, 
will  be  described  as  written  in  an  unintelligible  style,  and  the 
aathor  must  expect  the  charge  of  having  substituted  learned  jai- 
gon  for  clear  conception ;  while,  according  to  the  creed  of  our 
modem  philosophers,  nothing  is  deemed  a  clear  conception,  but 
what  is  representable  by  a  distinct  image.  Thus  the  conceivable 
is  reduced  within  the  bounds  of  the  picturable.  ffinc  patet,  gut 
foil,  ut,  cum  irrepriCBen labile  et  impoBsibile  vulgo  ejaadem  signi- 
ficatui  habearUur,  conceptui  tarn  cotitiuui,  quam  inGniti,  a 
plurimis  rejiciantur,  quippc  quorum,  secundum  leges  eognitionis 
uAmivvarepraientatio  est  impossibUis.  Quanquam  auletn  ha- 
Tumenanpauctsscfwlisexplosarumnotiimum,prasertimpnoTis, 
causaifi  hie  non  gem,  maximi  tamen  momenti  erit  monuiste : 
gravissimo  illos  errorc  laH,  qui  tatn  perveria  argummiandi 
ratione  utuntur.  Quicqvid  enim  repugnat  legibui  inUiUctut 
el  rationis,  ntiffue  est  impombile  ;  quod  autcTn,  cunt  rationis 
puree  sit  (Rectum,  legibus  cof^nilionis  intuiliree  tantummodo 
non  subcst,  non  itetn.  Nam,  hie  dissensus  inter  facultatem  sen- 
utivam  et  intellect ualem  {qttarum.  indolcm  mox  exponam),  nihil 
indigitaC,  nisi,  quos  mens  ab  intcllcctu  acceptas  fert  ideas  ab- 
Btractas,  illas  in  concreto  exsequi  et  in  intuitus  commutare  sccpe 
numero  non  posse.  ITiec  autem  reliictantia  subjectiva  tnenlitur, 
ut  plurimum,  repugnantiam  aliquam  objectivam,  ct  incautos 
facile  Jallit,  limiti//us,  quibus  mens  huniana  circuntscribiCUT, 
pro  lis  habitii,  quibus  ipsa  rerum  essentia  continetur.* 

•  Tbakblahos. 
'  Heoee  it  ia  clour,  from  vihut  mute  miiny  reject  the  notion  of  tho  om- 
tinoouB  sod  tlie  infinite.  The;  take,  muncly,  tbe  words  irreprtteHJailt  and 
impo$tibleia  one  and  tlie  mint  meniiine; ;  anil,  according  to  the  forms  oC  Mit 
■tnui  evidence,  tbe  notinn  of  tbe  continuoue  nnd  th«  infiaVle  IK  ikndiJiXuKViit 
pcMUa    I  am  oot  now  pleadiag  tie  cuuse  of  th«se  la-vt, '«\kub  a<A,  >>  t«* 


&C3 

■nd  u 
fkct,  1 
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Cn'ticB,*  who  are  most  ready  lo  bring  this  chiirge  of  ped&aUj 

itelligibilily,  are  the  iriost  apt  lo  overlook  ihe  important 

fkct,  that,  keEiUen  the  ku^age  of  wonia.  there  is  a  lon^ago  of 

spirils — {sermo  interior) — and  that  the  former  is  only  the  vehida 

of  the  latter-     Gonsequeully  their  assurance,  that  they  do  not  nn- 

derstand  tho  philoeoiihic  writer,  instead  of  proving  any  thing  ogsiiut 

the  philosophy,  may  furnish  an  equal,  and  {catcris  pari&ui)  even' 

stiaDger  presumption  againtit  th^ir  own  philosophic  talent. 

Great  indeed  are  the  obstacles  which  an  English  DietaphyBioian 

has  to  encounter.     Amongst  his  most  respectable  and  intelligent 

judges,  there  will  be  many  who  have  devoted  their  attention  ex- 

elitsivety  to  tlie  concerns  and  interests  of  human  life,  and  whc 

bring  with  them  to  the  perusal  of  a  philosophic  system  an  habil- 

I  Dal  aversion  to  all  speculations,  the  utility  and  application  of 

I   trhich  are  not  evident  anii   immediate.      To  these  I  would  in  the 

^first  instance  merely  oppose  an  authority,  which  they  tbemsclTes 

H^<mI«  liAve  tliougbl  prap«r  lo  explode,  <»petuiiUy  the  former  (th«  kw  at 
■inttinuity).  But  it  is  or  tbe  bighett  importaaoe  t«  admonish  the  reader, 
Hlutt  tbwe,  ivho  ndopt  so  p^rvcrtAl  a  mnds  of  riNuouing.  are  tmdcp  a  griev- 
fPtB  errur.  Wliatover  opposes  the  formal  prineiplei  of  tJie  ouilerataiuliiig 
[  aod  the  renaoii  U  ooufewedly  iuipooeible ;  but  oiit  therefore  thnt.  vbitb  h 
'  tbereibre  nut  uineoabla  to  the  forma  of  iCHmoHt  eviJcncc,  bceouM  il  is  ts- 
I  ^^luivrly  itii  olji-et  of  pure  iutelleot.  Fur  ll»g  ii(>^:euiBti<lcu<^.QlllutJuawu- 
f  Ll»  and  Uic  iatcUcetual  (tho  imtwre  of  which  I  eliall  pri'»entl;r  lay  opeol 
I  Woree  nothing  more,  bnt  thnt  the  tniuil  can  not  alvruya  ad<Kiiuitcljxe}>rr' 
V  Mat  b  the  ouuvrete,  and  trtuulurni  into  dLdisut  imaKCs,  AlHtQuLnuUmi  d* 
I  ffiwi  ^"riLtlie  P'>'^  ilfcll^  But  this  voDtradicliaD,  vhich  is  ia  iUtii 
liirnerely  subjective  {i.  f.  »a  inuapwiity  in  the  mttiu'c  of  imm),  too  ofleo  piu»c« 
I-  iff  an  iucnogruity  or  impoBBlbitity  in  Oiv  otjvct  (i,  a  the  nott«M  thn>- 
piNlves),  and  seduces  the  iucnutious  l«  imttabc  the  IJmitaUoiu  of  the  luunni 
I.AealUci  for  the  limit*  of  things,  as  Ihey  really  e»i«L* 
r*  I  lake  thia  oeouioD  to  obstrre,  tbot  here  nnd  elsewhere  Kant  usee  tlw 
[' ^nnit  intuition,  and  the  verb  uetiie  (inturri  Qermnniuo  imiclunim)  tar 
[•^bidi  we  lure  uaibrtiinntcly  no  eorre«poi)itent  wurd.  eictusiicly  br  thai 
[''Wbicbcna  be  rrpresented  in  space  aiid  time.  He  therefiire  caoHatcntlyand 
[i  Tightly  denies  tiM  possibility  of  intellectual  intuititius.  But  as  I  see  no  aite- 
r  annte  reason  lor  this  exeluHve  sense  oftheterm,  Iluverevrrtcdto  ilawidif 
[■  Hgnificatimi,  authorised  by  our  elder  thoologions  and  metnphyHietans,  aooortt 
hlng  to  whom  the  terra  comprehends  all  truths  known  to  o»  without  a  mrdimm, 
f  From  Kukl's  Treatise  Dt  mtmJi  imtibilii  H  iiMUgitili' forma  it  prtiui- 
L  pih.  mo.  l(Swt-  L  g  1.  Works,  vol  iii.  pp.  13fl-7.)-a,  C] 
I  •  [Tl.is  paragraph  and  tlie  sbcouJ  senlento  of  the  fiilloiring  nra  nearly 
' —  ....  ,,,,^  ^  Alilta»idlmtai.a^a!ilfgUtti^ 
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hold  venerable,  that  of  I<ord  Bacoa :  non  inutUes  Scientia  exU- 
timandit  sunt,  quorum  in  se  nuUus  est  utut,  m  ingenia  acuant 
ft  (trdinerU.* 

There  are  others,  whose  prejudices  are  still  more  formidable 
inaamuch  as  they  are  grounded  in  their  moral  feelings  and  reli- 
giouB  principles,  which  had  been  alarmed  and  shocked  by  the  im- 
pioiu  aod  pernicious  tenets  defended  by  Hume,  Priestley,  and  the 
French  fatalists  and  necessitarians ;  some  of  whom  had  perverted 
metaphyaieal  reasonings  to  the  denial  of  the  mysteries  and  indeod 
of  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  others  even  to 
the  subversion  of  all  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  I 
would  request  such  men  to  consider  what  an  eminent  and  sucocss- 
ful  defender  of  the  Christian  faith  has  observed,  that  true  meta* 
physics  are  nothing  else  but  true  divinity,  and  that  in  fact  the 
writers,  who  have  given  them  such  just  oflence,  were  sophists, 
who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the 
science  of  logic  has  unhappily  fallen,  rather  than  metaphysicians, 
a  name  indeed  which  those  writers  were  the  first  to  cxjilode  as 
unmeaning.  Secondly.  1  would  remind  them,  that  as  long  as 
there  are  men  in  the  world  to  whom  the  /Vutfi  Qtavtdv  is  au  in- 
stinct and  a  command  from  their  own  nature,  so  long  will  there 
be  me'.aphysicians  and  metaphysical  speculations ;  that  false 
metapbysicB  can  be  eH'eclualJy  coimteracted  hy  true  metaphysiiM 
alone  ;  and  that  if  the  reasoning  be  clear,  solid  and  pertinent,  the 
truth  deduced  can  never  be  the  less  valuable  on  account  of  the 
di-pth  Irom  which  it  may  have  been  drawn. 

A  third  class  profess  themselves  friendly  to  metaphysics,  and 
believe  that  they  are  themselves  metaphysicians.  They  have  no 
objection  to  system  or  terminology,  provided  it  be  the  method  and 
the  nomenclature  to  which  they  have  been  familiarized  in  the 
writings  of  Locke,  Hume,  Hartley,  Condillac,+  or  perha)(s  Dr. 
Eeid,t  and  Professor  Stewart. §     To  objections  from  this  cause,  it 

•  [Dt  AugmtHt.  Sciml.  vi.  c  3.— S.  C] 

t  [Appendix  a]  t  [Appendii:  R] 

§  [Schelling  nko  snyB  (in  Abh/mdianfftn,  PLil.  Scbi-ifL  p.  204),  "  Others 
vere  not  prejudiced  ngniiut  nonieoolalure,  terminology, — the  spirit  of  iy»- 
tern  ia  general, — but  oiilyngiiinit  ttii  noinenelaturc,"  namely  that  of  Knot; 
which  he  attributes  to  their  having  been  [nog  necuiitonied  to  the  atatemcnb 
of  Leibnitz,  who  had  eommuuicated  bis  philoaopliieal  principles  fra^mvnVn,- 
rilf,  in  letters  to  fricads,  or  to  distinguished  and  gceal  IatAg,  ciot  -vVlXv 
idimIi  forbenrance  UrvarJt  prevaiUag  opioions,  and  ou  tiiati  ucooimV  'WvVh 
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^t■  a  siifltcient  answer,  that  one  main  object  of  my  attempt  waa  U 
demonstrale  the  vagiicneas  or  iiisufficicDcy  nf  the  terms  used  ia 
the  metaphysical  schools  of  Franre  and  (Jrent  Britain  since  llio 
revolution,  and  that  the  errors  which  I  propose  to  attack  can  nol 
subaiet,  except  as  they  are  concealed  behing  the  mask  of  a  pUu 
Mhle  and  indenuite  iiomonelature. 
I         But  the  worst  and  widest  impediment  still  remaiiiB.     It  ia  tb: 
I    pr.Hlominance  of  a  popnlnr  philosophy,  at  onco  the  conntcrfun 
and  the  mortal  enemy  ofall  true  and  n.anly  metaphyiioul  rvwarch. 
It  is  that  corruption,  introduced  by  certain  immothodtcaJ  &pbo- 
I     ristning  eclectics,*  who.  dismissing  not  only  all  syBtem,  but  a 
lofiieal  connection,  pick  and  choose  whatever  Ji  most  planaih 
ftnd  Bhowy;   who  select,  whatever  words  can  have   some  sen 
blance  of  sense  attached  to  them  without  the  least  e-xpcndilure 
af  thought ;  in  short  whatever  may  enable  men  to  talk  of  vrhal 
I    they  do  not  understand,  with  a.  careful  avoidance  of  ever;  thing 
ft  Shot  might  awaken  them  to  a  moment's  suspicion  of  their  igno- 
BaiBuee.     This,  alas!  is  an  irremediable  disease,  Ibr  it  brings  with 
Mt,  not  so  much  an  indisposition  to  any  particular  system,  but  an 
I  Utter  loss  of  taste  and  tiiculty  for  all  system  and  all  philosophy. 
Like  echoes  that  beget  each  other  amongst  the  tnountains,  the 
praise  or  blame  of  such  men  roll  in  volle)'8  long  after  the  report 
Lifem  the  original  blunderbuss.     Sequaciteu  est  jx>tius  eC  coitio 
mgptam  amsemus :  et  tamen  (quod  pcssimuui  est)  i»mliantmitat 
nUa  turn  sine  amganliaetfastidio  seofferl.i 
W     I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  naturo  and  genais  of  the  Inutgina- 
'   lion  ;  but  I  must  fitBt  take  leave  to  notice,  that  after  a  more  ac- 
curate perusal  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  remarks  on  the  Imogiuatjou, 
I  in  hi*  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  his  poems,  1  find  that  my  ci 
fcfluaions  are  not  so  consistent  with  his  as,  I  confess,  I  Jiaii  taken 
nbr  granted.     In  an  article  contributed  by  mc  to  Mr.  Soulbey's 
Kprnuiaua,  On  die  soul  and  its  organs  ofgense,  arc  the  lollowtiig 

I  Uu  tit  sliarpDf«  taA  prcciticm  thnn  \»  milsble  to  tdcntific  expbaiation ;  or 
r  |o  tJwir  li»vj|igyro»w  «(yf  in  the  tchoul-Ungunge  and  mHthud  of  WolC-^lC] 
I  *  ["  Finally.  tli«  \*ai  vt  oil,  tbroa^h  Lho  impotont  slutn  philuMfJir  t4 
pannie  vntcrub  nuthurB,  or  tb«  jMuukot  wUdom  nt  nphortclic  (daatica.  Iiul 
fellM  all  >euM  nod  tiuitfi  ual  pcrbnpt  fur  a  (Jnl^riiiiaed  ■J'atutii,  liut  fnt  ptu- 
Bbtopby  in  general,  Lwfi>rn  Kant  luul  pnblisUed  ■  eyIUUe  vf  hit  pluhwoj  hj.' 
Btauwl  (AhAantUvngm,  B>il.  Schrift.  p.  SOI.)     S.  Q] 

[^  J>ylftawB^ri»dBV^nltoa^ll^>^tatO*a*^l^n^tAph^l^^MFi¥TLll^l 
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•ontefflces  '  These  (the  human  faculties)  I  would  atnngsundei 
tho  difierent  senses  and  powera  :  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch, 
kc.  ;  the  imitative  power,  voluntary  sjid  autom&tic ;  the  ima-  nJ| 
gination,  or  shaping  and  modifying  power ;  the  fancy,  or  the  '^ 
aggregative  and  aaaociative  power  ;  the  understanding,  or  the  reg- 
ulative, substantiating  and  realizing  power ;  the  speculative  rea- 
son, ms  theoretica  el  icietUifica,  or  the  power  by  which  we  pro 
duce,  or  aim  to  produce  unity,  nccesuty,  and  universality  in  all 
out  knowledge  by  means  of  principles  a  priori;*  the  will,  or 
practical  reason  ;  the  faculty  of  choice  {Germanice,  Willkiihr) 
and  (distinct  both  from  the  moral  will  and  the  choice)  the  senta^ 
tion  of  volition,  which  I  have  found  reason  to  include  under  the 
head  of  sin^e  and  double  touch."  To  this,  as  fai  as  it  relates 
to  the  subject  in  question,  namely  the  words  {the  aggregative 
and  associative  power)  Mr.  Wordsworth's  "  objection  is  only  that 
the  definition  is  too  general.  To  aggregate  and  to  associate,  tO' 
evoke  and  to  combine,  belong  as  well  to  the  Imagination  as  to 
the  Fancy. "t  I  reply,  that  if,  by  the  power  of  evoking  and 
combining,  Mr.  Wordsworth  means  the  same  as,  and  no  more 
than,  I  meant  by  the  aggregative  and  associative,  I  continue  to 
deny,  that  it  belongs  at  all  to  the  Imagination ;  and  I  am  disposed 
to  conjecture,  that  he  has  mistaken  the  co-preaonce  of  Fancy  with 
Imagination  for  the  operation  of  the  latter  singly.  A  man  may 
work  with  two  very  diHetent  tools  at  the  same  moment ;  each 
has  its  share  in  the  work,  but  the  work  effected  by  each  is  dis- 
tinct and  different.  But  it  will  probably  appear  in  the  next 
chapter,  that  deeming  it  necessary  to  go  back  much  further  than 
Air.  Wordsworth's  subject  required  or  permitted,  I  have  attached 
a  meaning  to  both  Fancy  and  Imagination,  which  he  had  not  in 
view,  at  least  while  he  was  writing  that  preface.     He  will  judge. 

•  This  plirase,  ^priori,  U  in  common,  most  grnsslj  roiaiiEderatood,  and 
aa  absurditj  bur  Jened  □□  it,  'which  it  does  nut  deserve  I  By  koonledge  a 
priori,  Te  do  not  mean,  that  we  can  know  any  thing  previously  to  experi- 
ence, irhich  would  bo  a  contradictiuD  in  termi ;  but  that  faaviog  ODce  Imnwi) 
it  b;  occasioQ  of  eipericnce  (that  is,  Bomething  actiog  upon  lu  from  with- 
nut)  we  then  know,  that  it  must  have  pre^tiigteil,  or  the  experience  ilaelf 
would  have  been  impossible.  By  eiperienco  only  I  know,  that  I  Lbt* 
eyea;  but  then  my  reason  coiivinceB  me,  that  I  must  have  had  eyes  io  ordei 
lothe  eiperieoce. 

1  rPrebee  to  the  Fueticsl  W^orlni,  Vol  L  p.  zxidv.) 
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Would  to  Heaven,  I  might  meet  with  many  such  roadera !  1 
will  conclude  with  the  words  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  :  "  He  to 
whom  all  things  are  one,  who  draweth  all  things  to  one,  and 
«ieeth  all  things  in  one,  may  enjoy  true  peace  and  rest  of  spirit."* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ON   THE   IMAGINATION,    OR   ESEBfPLASTIC    POWBE. 

O  Aclam,  One  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 

If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 

Such  to  perfection,  one  first  matter  all 

Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees 

Of  substance,  and,  in  things  that  live,  of  life ; 

But  more  refin'd,  more  spiritous  and  pure. 

As  nearer  to  him  plac'd,  or  nearer  tending, 

Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned. 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 

Proportioned  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 

Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 

More  aery :  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 

Spirits  odorous  breathes :  flowers  and  their  fruity 

Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed. 

To  vital  spirits  aspire :  to  animal  : 

To  iutellectiml  I — give  both  life  and  sense, 

Fancy  and  understanding ;  whence  the  soul 

Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  beinfff 

Discursive  or  intuitivef 

"Sane  si  res  corporales  nil  nisi  materiale  oontinerent,  verisaime  dioe- 
rentur  in  fluxu  oonsisterc,  neque  habere  substantiale  quicquam,  quemadmo- 
dum  et  Platonici  olim  recte  agnovere. 

"  Hinc  igitur,  prseter  pure  matheraatica  ct  phautasia)  subjecta,  oollegi 
quaedam  metaphysica  solaque  meute  pcrceptibilia,esseadmittenda:  etmas- 
Bffl  materiali  principium  quoddam  superius  et,  ut  sic  dicam, /orma/«  adden- 
dum :  quandoquidem  omncs  veritatcs  rerum  corporcarum  ex  solis  axioma* 
tibus  lo^slicis  ct  gcometricis,  ncmpe  de  mngno  et  parvo,  toto  ct  parte^ 
figora  et  situ,  colligi  non  possint ;  scd  alia  do  causa  ct  effcctu,  aetioneqme  et 


•  Jer.  Taylor's  Via  pads.    [Sunday.    The  First  Decad  a— a  0.] 
/  Pkr.  LoBt    Book  y.  L  469. 
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fituiiMa,  maaeitrt  debeant,  qnlbm  ordinii  rerum  rkUoDM  NkWaotur.    Id 

priocipiuiii  rerum,  u  tfTii^x''""  '^  ^im  appcUemiu,  aoa  refert,  modo 
memiDerinnut  p«r  •oUm  Firitim  natioaem,  intclligibiliter  explioaii'^ 

Sipo/iai  voipuv 

X^i  Tl  ME£ON 

On  Koro.pitfft'.t 

Pt:a  CARTE3,t  speaking  as  a  naturaliBt,  and  ia  imitation  vf 
ATcbimeJes,  said,  give  me  matter  and  motion  and  I  will  cooBtruc' 
you  the  uuiveTse.  We  must  of  course  nndetatand  him  to  havt 
meant :  1  will  render  the  construction  of  the  univ«ree  intelligiblo. 
In  the  same  sense  the  transcendental  philosopher  says :  giant  mo 
a  nature  having  two  contrary  forces,  the  one  of  which  tends  to 
expand  infinitely,  while  the  other  strives  to  apprehend  oi  find 
itself  in  this  infinity,  and  I  will  cause  the  world  of  intelligences 
with  the  whole  system  of  their  representations  to  rise  up  before 
you.  Every  other  science  pre-supposes  intelligence  as  already  . 
existing  and  complete  :  the  philosopher  eoatemplates  it  in  its 
growth,  and  as  it  were  reprcseuts  its  history  to  the  mind  fjrom  its 
birth  to  its  maturity. 

The  venerable  sage  of  Kocnigsberg  has  preceded  the  march  of 

■  Leibnit*.    Op.  T.  ii.  P.  ii.  p.  68— T.  iii.  p.  821. 

[The  first  sfotence  of  this  quotation  is  from  the  treatine  of  Leibniti  Pi 
Ipta  Ifalura.iivt  de  Viintilit  Aelionil/Higue  ertalHrarum.  §  S.ed.  Erdmann. 
P.  i.  p.  167  : — the  stoond  ia  from  his  Spetimm  Dj/namicvin,  pro  admiraniih 
Satura  Irgibtu  eirea  corporuni  Virift  ft  hiii/hiu  A  etionm  detegrndU  ft  ad 
iuai  eaiitai  mocandii.  Ex  Actis  Erudit  I.ips.  ann.  I06S.  In  the  Second 
extract  Mr,  C.  baa  eiibslituted  the  word  phaitlatia  fiir  imagiimlioni.  Bud,  io 
the  bcginoii^  of  the  last  sentence  rerum  for  formam.  He  quoted  from  the 
nlilioD  of  Lud,  Dutens,  s  Krcncbmiin  resident  in  Britain,  ss  I  IfwD  fi'om 
Erdtnana's  Prefaci,  in  which  it  is  mentinncd  Umt  neither  hU  collection  nor 
that  of  Raspe,  vhn  added  poethumoua  works  of  Leibnitz,  contains  all  his 
phitneophical  writing,  nnd  tlint  both  the  o[ig  and  th<:  other /ruifn)  a  biblia- 
polU  ^uitrit,  imo  in  publicii  biUiotheri'  dfldrrnbit.  The  former,  however, 
is  at  the  Britieh  Mnseum,  prpsented  by  liimnelf  in  1800.  The  new  odilirm 
oomprehendB  only  th^  ph.loeophical  woriid. — the  Spectmnt  Dynamlam  a 
classed  amonp;  tho  mathematical, — but.  us  Krdnisnn  himself  obaerves,  it  is 
ofttBTsry  difficult  l<>  judge  n/nim  Mcriplio  allqita  phitwophitiM  indolit  til  im 
non  tit.     See  Appendix  S.— S.  C] 

f  Sjnesi!  Gpiscop.  Hymn,  iiL  i,  331, 

%  [This  first  porsgrsph  of  Chap,  xiii,  with  the  exception  of  Ihe  seciad 
woteoee,  is  freely  translstcd  from  I'raniK.  Id.  tirst  %  «t  %«^ia  U.^AVX. 

-a.c,] 
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ma«(«r-ihDUght  as  an  elective  fnoueer  in  his  enay  on  the  uc 
or  negative  quantities  into  philosophy,  publiBheil  I7fi3.* 
In  this  he  has  shown,  that  instead  of  assailing  the  science  of 
mathematics  by  metaphysics,  as  Berkeley  did  in  hia  Ajialtst.! 
or  of  sophisticating  it,  as  Wolf  did,  by  the  vaiu  attempt  of  de- 
ducing the  first  principles  of  geometry  from  supposed  deepvl 
grounds  of  ontology,!  it  behooved  the  metaphysician  rather  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  only  province  of  knowledge,  which  man  ha« 
aucccoded  in  erecting  into  a  pure  science,  might  not  furnish  nu- 
teiials,  or  at  least  hints,  for  establishing  and  pacifying  the  uuset 
tied,  warring,  and  embroiled  ilomaia  of  phUosophy.  An  imita- 
tion of  the  mathcmetieal  mctliod  had  indeed  been  attemptetl 
with  no  better  success  than  attended  the  essay  of  David  to  wear 
the  armor  of  t^aul.  Another  use  however,  is  jxwsiblo  and  of  fat 
greater  promise,  namely,  the  actual  application  of  the  positions 
which  had  so  wonderfully  enlarged  the  discoveries  of  getunetty, 
mutatii   tnttlatidis,    to   philosophical   Bubjects.f     Kant    having 

,  •  [Vtnueh.denBf^ffiUTtitffativtiiGrdiunindit  Wfllwithfil eiiiw»/ilt- 
MM.  An  attciDpt  towards  iutroduciog  the  ides  of  Degnlirs  nugnitiulca 
into  jihilrsophy.  ITfla.     Worlti,  vol.  i.  p.  IB.— a  C.) 

f  [TUc  AiinlyBtwu  published  aooD  after  Berkftlej's  promotion  to  tbasM 
of  Clo;n«.  Msrch  H,  18S1.  It  it  suid  that  tbo  Bishop  addrraGal  it  to  Dr. 
HbIIcv  uu  burniog  from  Hr.  Addlion  thst  he,  "  who  dealt  m>  inudi  hi  dmi- 
eoitinitlaii,''  Iksd  brought  Dr.  Oartb  into  a  itate  <•!  general  ■kopticum  oe 
even  unbelief  on  roligioos  tutyocU,  ns  appeared  b  the  Inller'a  liut  tUn««> 
llBwkuIoliUiiia  TlieAtialnU;  or,  a  Dincawit  alidml^4toa^l^nJ|Mi^al^l^■ 
}|^alie^Ati  :  tikertin  il  <■  txamiud  ahttlier  the  ohJKt,  printiplei,  and  imfit' 
i,e/  Ihe  moJtrn  AthJi/m  an  mart  diftinclly  eaivrivrd.  or  man  niJmllf 
I,  than  religioia  m^Mtrin  end  point t  ef  /ailK,  Ue  emlmvoml  to 
ttwv  that  the  dodTiaa  of  fluxions  furiiitbcdactroug  example  nt  initlienuU- 

d  nuoertaiuty  oud  (ikllacy.] 
,1  %  [Ooutin  repretenU  Wolf  w  having  improved  the  Iidboittiaii  phiktui- 
"  y  bf  qualifying  it  in  tome  directluoH  and  tilling  it  up  Ju  ollien.  Be 
H  to  Duunilcr  his  malhemativftl  muthud  as  at  once  hia  Btrmgth  and  bis 
!  say*.— "Son  mirite  prinxipal  eotttiitt  dam  rtmile,  la  oafiiUe 
Ik  FtHchttliirfneHl  lytUmiiln/He  yv'jf  lut  donnrr  a  tnul  Cnimblt  i  /'iritCr  A  i» 
Kttkodt  «pp*let  tnalhimatigw,  mithod*  •/!!•.  tflon  Int.  n'iliill  autn  tham  fiM 
§opplitalionli>pluipaTfi>UtdtiloiMduraiion»nnml!'  Then  after  enuneralim 
UlB  dcfeets  nf  his  jihiiuaopliy  he  sum*  them  up  tUue — "  Enfiit'  it  ~  mlylipt 
<n  dri  caraclini  propr't  gni  ilpartnl  la  phUotophift  It*  MafiU- 
hetiftif*  da-ni  Imr/urmi  et  Imr  matUre.'  (Muiiiel.  vi^  ii.  I7fi-4.)  I  rap- 
•a  that  nn  nuui  beCire  Kant's  day  had  seeo  tbia  diiliiiction  so  clMrly,  hkI 
tf  jt  (luwa  to  determiiialcly,  u  did  <h«  sa^  of  R»anli{<h«r9^-&r ' 
tff[iCtal  wij-H  ill  UU  rrcfoct^  lu  the  Vitiiuli  a^T*w\f 
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Briefly  iUuBtrated  the  utility  of  such  aa  attempt  in  the  queatioiu 
of  ipara,  motion,  and  mfiiiitety  small  quaiititiea,  as  employed  by 
the  mathcmaticiEin,  proceeds  to  the  idea  of  negative  quantities  and 
tlio  transfer  of  them  to  metaphysical  investigation.*  Oppositns 
he  well  observes,  are  of  two  kinds,  either  logical,  that  is,  such  ar 
are  absolutely  incompatible  ;  or  real  without  being  contradictory. 
The  former  he  denominates  Niltil  negaiivum  irreprasenlabtU, 
the  connection  of  which  produces  nonsense.  A  body  iu  motion 
is  something — Aliqttid  cogitttbile ;  but  a  body,  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  motion  and  not  in  motion,  is  nothing,  or,  at  moat, 
air  articulated  into  uonBense.  But  a  motory  force  of  a  body  in 
one  direction,  and  an  equal  Ibrcc  of  ifae  same  body  in  an  opposite 
direction  is  not  icicompaliblu,  and  the  result,  namely  rest,  is  real 
and  re  presentable.  For  the  purposes  of  matbcmatical  caUulia 
it  is  indifierent  which  force  we  term  negative,  and  which  positive, 
and  consequently  we  appropriate  the  latter  to  that,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  the  principal  object  in  our  thoughts.  Thus  if  a  man's 
capital  bo  ten  and  his  debts  ei^ht,  the  subtraction  will  ho  the 
same,  whether  we  call  the  capital  negative  debt,  or  the  debt 
negative  capital.  But  in  as  much  as  the  latter  stands  practi- 
cally in  reference  to  the  former,  we  of  course  represent  the  sum 
as  10 — 8.  It  is  equally  clear  that  two  equal  forces  acting  in  op- 
posite directions,  buth  being  finite  and  each  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  its  direction  only,  must  neutralize  or  reduce  each 
other  toiiwction.  fNowthe transccndciitalphilosopliy doiiiauda;  7 
first,  that  two  forces  should  he  conceived  which  counteract  each  / 
other  by  their  essential  uatura  ;  not  only  not  in  consequence  of  I 
the  occidental  direction  of  each,  hut  as  prior  to  all  direction,  nay.  I 

which  niay  be  moda  oF  nmtlif motics  in  pbilnsophy  consists  cither  in  on  imi-    \ 
tation  fit  the  inethni)  <ir  in  tlie  rval  application  uf  their  positiung  lo  UiO  ub- 
jecbi  nf  philoHjpby."     lie  sliovg  the  ill  success  at  tlio  former  attempt,  mid 
that  the  troublcaonie  non  liqnti  iroiiM  not  yrclil  to  n[l  lliis  pomp  of  Jvnion- 
•tration.— S.  C] 

•  [Ibid.  1.  AUch.  Works,  i.  2B-3S.  Mr.  C.  repents  llic  tcocliiiig  of  the  Vtr- 
tush,  in  i""g"»g»  of  hid  own,  till  be  comes  to  tbc  applicaliun, "  It  is  equally 
«lear,"  ^— a  C] 

f  [The  render  msj  eompare  the  rest  of  the  pnrn^aph  and  the  Killowiag 
oat  with  the  doctrine  of  the  TVaniar.  Id,  cspcviidly  tile  section  outitleil  1)»- 
dmrtion  der  prodHctiven  AnKhaung,  pp.  15S-1S5.  But  Ibc  senteneei  ot  Vatt 
B.  L.  are  not  the  same  witli  tboae  of  ScbrllioK.  nor  is  tbc  Dp'[i\\ca\£t)a  ul^tea 
aD>hi|j7  taggaled  by  Kaat  OMile  iu  tfie  'J'ranttc.  IJ.—A.  *^.\ 
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/m  the  primary  forces  from  which  the  conditioiu  of  all  i 
directions  are  derivative  and  deducible :  lecondlf,  that  thete 
forces  should  be  asBiimed  to  be  both  alike  infinite,  both  alite  in- 
destructible. The  problem  will  then  be  to  discoTer  the  resott  oi 
product  of  two  such  forces,  as  dislinguished  from  the  reAilt  if 
those  forces  which  are  finite,  and  derive  their  diflennce  solelf 
from  the  circumstance  of  theii  direction.  When  we  have  formed 
a  scheme  or  outline  of  these  two  different  kinds  of  force,  and  of 
their  difTerent  results  by  the  process  of  discursive  reasoning,  it 
will  then  remain  for  ub  to  elevate  the  thes't  irom  notional  to  ac- 
tual, by  contemplating  intuitively  this  one  power  with  its  two  in- 
herent indeslructible  yet  counleraeting'  forces,  and  the  results  or 
generations  to  which  their  inter-pcnetration  gives  existence,  in 
the  livin)»  principle  and  in  tTie  proceBs  of  our  self-«onBcioUfiieM. 
By  what  instrument  this  is  possible  the  solution  itself  willdiscover. 
at  ihe  same  iime  that  it  will  reveal  to  and  for  whom  it  is  pocsi 
ble,  Tiott  omnia  possumus  omnes.  There  is  a  philosophic,  no 
less  than  a  poetic  genius,  which  is  differenced  from  the  higheit 
perfection  of  talent,  not  by  degree  hut  by  kind. 

The  counteraction  then  of  the  two  assumed  forces  does  not  de- 
pend on  their  meeting  from  opposite  directions  ;  the  power  which 
acts  in  them  is  indestructible;  it  is  therefore  ine^diaustibly  re- 
ebulllciit;  and  as  something  must  be  the  residt  of  these  two 
forces,  both  alike  infinite,  and  both  alike  indestructible ;  and  as 
rest  or  neutralization  can  not  be  this  result ;  no  other  conception 
is  possible,  but  that  tho  product  must  be  a  tertium  aliquid,  or 
finite  generation.  Consequently  this  conception  is  necessary. 
Now  th\a  lerliutn  aliqujd  can  be  no  other  than  an  iuter-pane- 
tralion  of  the  counteracting  powers,  partaking  of  both 

•         ***•••*• 

Thug  far  had  the  work  been  transcribed  for  the  press,  when  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  a  friend,  whoso  practical  judg- 
ment I  have  bail  ample  rcasou  to  ostimate  and  revere,  and  whose 
tnvtc  and  sensibility  preclude  all  the  excuses  which  my  self-love 
might  [wssibly  have  prompted  me  to  set  up  in  plea  against  the 
decision  of  advisers  of  equal  good  sense,  but  with  less  tact  and 
fediug. 

"  JJtar  a 

"  KoH  ask  my  opinion  foncM-ning  ijottr  Chaplrr  on  the  Iim- 
nalioM,  both  aa  lo  the  impren'ivnn  >l  made  on  iny«\J,a'R4  u  la 
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ikoae  which  I  think  it  will  make  on  the  Public,  i.  e.  thcU  part  cf 
the  public,  who,  from  the  title  of  the  work  and  from  its  forming  a 
sort  of  introduction  to  a  volume  of  poems,  are  likely  to  constitute 
the  great  majority  of  your  readers, 

"  As  to  myself,  and  stating  in  the  first  place  the  effect  on  my 
understanding,  your  opinions  and  method  of  argument  were  not 
only  so  new  to  me,  but  so  directly  the  reverse  of  all  I  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  consider  as  truth,  that  even  if  I  had  comprehended 
your  premises  sufficiently  to  have  admitted  them,  and  had  seen  the 
necessity  of  your  conclusions,  I  should  still  have  been  in  that  state 
of  mind,  which  in  your  note  in  Chap,  IV.  you  have  so  ingeniously 
evolved,  as  the  antithesis  to  that  in  which  a  man  is,  when  he  makes 
abulL  ^In  your  own  words,  I  should  have  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
standing  on_^y  head, 

"  2^  effect  on  my  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  not  better 
represent,  than  by  supposing  myself  to  have  knoum  only  our  light 
airy  modem  chapels  of  ea^e,  and  then  for  the  first  time  to  have 
been  placed,  and  left  alone,  in  one  of  our  largest  Gothic  cathedrals 
in  a  gusty  moonlight  night  of  autumn,  *  Now  in  glimmer,  and 
now  in  gloom '^  often  in  palpable  darkness  not  without  a  chilly 
sensation  of  terror  ;  then  suddenly  emerging  into  broad  yet  vision- 
ary lights  with  colored  shadows  of  fantastic  shapes,  yet  all  decked 
with  holy  insignia  and  mystic  symbols  ;  and  ever  and  anon  coming 
out  full  upon  pictures  and  stone-work  images  of  great  men,  with 
Iff  hose  names  /  was  familiar,  but  which  looked  upon  me  with  coun- 
tenances and  an  expression,  the  most  dissimilar  to  all  I  luid  been 
in  the  habit  of  connecting  with  those  names.  Those  whom  I  had 
been  taught  Jo  venerate  as  almost  superhuman  in  magnitude  of  in- 
tellect, I  found  perched  in  little  fret-work  niches,  as  grotesque 
dwarfs  ;  while  the  grotesques,  in  my  hitherto  belief,  stood  guarding 
the  high  altar  with  all  the  characters  of  apotheosis.  In  short,  what 
I  had  supposed  substances  were  thinned  away  into  shadows,  while 
everywhere  shadows  were  deepened  into  substances : 

If  Bubetance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seenn'd, 
For  each  seem'd  cither  I* 

"  Yet  after  all,  I  could  not  but  repeat  the  lines  which  you  had 
quoted  from  a  MS,  poem  of  your  own  in  the  Friend,  and  appCied 

•  [MiltoD'M  Far,  Lost,  Book  ii.  1.  660.— S.  0."^ 
VOL.  m.  d 
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he  vtterlff  uninUlliffihU.  Be  aitured,  if  you  do  pubiith  thii  Chap- 
ter in  the  pratnt  vork,  you  will  be  reminded  of  Bithop  BerkeUy'a 
Siris,  announced  as  an  Etiay  on  Tar-viater,  -.ehich  hegitming  vitk 
Tor  endt  tetCh  the  Trinity,  the  onine  tatiAe  forming  the  iniernpaee. 
I  lag  in  the  present  tront.  In  that  greater  tnort  to  which  you  have 
devoted  so  many  years,  and  study  so  inlente  and  various,  it  will  be 
ifi  its  proper  place,  your  prospectus  will  have  described  and  an- 
nounced both  its  eonlenti  and  their  nature;  and  if  any  persons 
purchase  it,  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  sufgeels  nf  which  it  treats, 
they  will  have  themselves  only  to  blame. 

"  J  eould  add  to  these  arguments  one  derived  from  peeujuary 
motives,  and  particularly  from  the  probable  effects  on  the  sale  tf 
your pretrnl  publication;  but  they  would  weigh  little  with  you 
compared  with  the  preceding.  Benides,  I  have  long  observed,  that 
arguments  drawn  from  your  own  pergonal  interests  more  often  act 
on  you  as  narcotics  than  as  stimulants,  and  that  in  money  concerns 
you  have  some  small  portion  of  pig-nature  in  your  moral  idiosyn- 
crasy, and,  like  these  amiable  creatures,  must  occasionally  be  pulled 
backward  froTit  the  boat  in  order  to  make  you  enter  it.  All  success 
attend  you,  for  if  hard  thinking  and  hard  reading  are  merits,  you 
have  deserved  it. 

"  Your  affectionate,  dx." 

In  consequence  of  thia  very  judicious  letter,  which  produced 
complete  conviction  on  my  mind.  I  ehall  content  myself  for  the 
present  with  stating  the  main  result  of  the  chajilor,  which  I  h»re 
reserved  for  that  future  publication,  a  detailed  prospectut  of 
which  the  reader  will  iiwd  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

The  Imagination  then  I  consider  either  as  primary;  or  Becbni- 
ary.  The  primary  Imagination  I  hold  to  be  the  living  power 
and  prime  agent  of  all  human  perception,/ and  as  a  repetition  in 
the  finite  mind  of  the  eternal  act  of  creation  in  the  infinite  I  i-^t^y  ^ 
The  secondary  Imagination  I  consider  as  an  echo  of  the  former, 
co-ensting  with  the  conscious  will,  yet  still  as  identical  with  the 
pnrnkT^  lirthe  kind  of  its  agency,  and  diflering  only  in  degree. 

■  [This  last  clause  "and  Ha  arepetiliou,''^c  I  find  stroked  oat  in  a  oopj 
of  tlie  B.  Ii.  Gontainiog  a  fev  MS.  marginal  note*  of  the  author,  nhich  ara 
printed  in  thin  edition.  I  tliink  it  best  to  preaerre  the  sentence,  whiU  I 
■ncotioa  the  author's  judgmont  upon  it,  cspedaWy  as  \t  \taa\ice&  (^^okKx:^ — 
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and  in  the  fnode  of  its  operation..*_  It  digadyeB,  (dyifliMWB,  diMi' 
pates,  in  order  to  re-create  :  or  where  this  process  isrenderSTim- 
possible,  yet  still  at  all  events  it  struggles  to  idfift^Jgand  to  mi^V. 
It  is  essentially  vitalt  even  as  all  ol^ects  (as  objects)  are  eswn 
tially  fixed  and  dead.f 

Fancy,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  other  counters  to  play  with 
but  fixities  and  definites.  The  fancy  is  indeed  no  other  than  a 
mode  of  memory  emancipated  from  the  order  of  time  and  space ; 
while  it  is  blended  with,  and  modified  by  that  empirical  phenom 

^non  of  the  will,  which  we  express  by  the  word  Choice.     Bat 
/      equally  with  the  ordinary  memory  the  Fancy  must  receive  all  its 
materials  ready  made  from  the  law  of  association. 


/ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

iKJCASION  OF  THE  LYRICAL  BALLADS,  AND  THE  OBJECTS  ORIGINAU.T 

PROPOSED^PREFACE    TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION THE    ENSUINO 

CONTROVERSY,  ITS  CAUSES  AND  ACRIMONY PHILOSOPmC    DEFINI- 
TIONS OF  A  POEM  AND  POETRY  WITH  SCHOLIA. 

During  the  first  year  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  I  were  neigh- 
bors,t  our  conversations  turned  frequently  on  the  two  cardinal 
points  of  poetry,  the  power  of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of  nature,  and  the 
power  of  giving  the  interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying  colors  of 
imagination.  The  sudden  charm  which  accidents  of  light  and 
shade,  which  moonlight  or  sunset  diffused  over  a  known  and 
familiar  landscape,  appeared  to  represent  the  practicability  of 
combining  both.     These  are  the  i)oetry  of  nature.     The  thought 

*  [Compare  this  distiDction  "with  that  of  the  Productive  and  Reproduc- 
tive Imagination  given  in  the  section  on  the  Transcendental  Synthesis  of 
the  Imagination  {nynthcsit  speciosa)  in  the  Kritik  der  reinen  V<emuHfL 
Works,  voL  ii.  p.  14.  1.  2.] 

f  [For  vhat  is  said  of  objects  in  the  last  sentence  see  TVanue.  /dL  p.  68 
Abhandlunpen,  Thil.  Schrifb.  p.  224] 
/  fin  1791-8,  whilst  Mr.  Colerid^  resided  at  Nether  Stowey,  and  Mr 
iVonhworth  at  AJfoxton.— ^ 
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M.n:o8t«d  itaelf— (to  which  of  ua  I  do  not  recollect) — that  ■ 
Beries  of  poema  might  be  composed  of  two  sorts.  In  the  one,  the 
incidents  and  agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  supernatural ; 
and  the  excellence  aimed  at  was  to  consist  in  the  interesting  of 
the  afiectious  by  the  dramatic  truth  of  such  emotions,  as  would 
naturally  accompany  such  situations,  supposing  them  real.  And 
real  in  this  sense  they  have  been  to  every  human  being  who, 
from  whatever  source  of  delusion,  has  at  sny  time  believed  him- 
self under  supernatural  agency.  For  the  second  class,  subjects 
were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary  life  ;  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents were  to  be  such  as  will  be  found  in  every  ylUsge  and  its 
vicinity,  where  there  is  a  meditative  and  feeliog  mind  to  seek 
after  them,  or  to  notice  them,  when  tbcy  present  themselves. 

In  this  idea  originated  the  plan  of  the  Lybical  Ballads  ;  in 
which  it  was  agreed,  that  ray  endeavors  should  bo  directed  to 
persons  and  characters  supernatural,  or  at  least  romantic  ;  yet  SO 
as  to  transfer  from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest  and  a 
semblance  of  truth  sufTicicnt  to  procure  for  these  shadows  of  im- 
agination that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief  for  the  moment, 
whiuh  constitutes  poetic  faith.  Mr.  '^''ords worth,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  object,  to  give  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  things  of  every  day,  and  to  eiclte  a  feeling  analo- 
gous to  the  Bupeniatural,  by  awakening  the  mind's  attention  to 
the  lethargy  of  custom,  and  directing  it  to  the  loveliness  and  the 
wonders  of  the  world  before  us  ;  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  but 
for  which,  in  consequence  of  the  film  of  familiarity  and  selfish 
solicitude  we  have  eyes,  yet  see  not,  ears  that  hear  not,  and 
Iiearts  that  neither  feel  nor  understand. 

With  this  view  I  wroto  The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  was  pre 
paring  among  other  poems,  TiiE  Dark  Ladie,  and  the  ChriSta- 
BEL,*  in  which  I  should  have  more  nearly  realized  my  ideal  than 
I  bad  done  in  my  first  attempt.  But  Mr.  Wordsworth's  indus- 
try had  proved  so  much  more  Bucceasful,  and  the  number  of  his 
poems  80  much  greater,  that  my  compositions,  instead  of  forming 
a  balance,  appeared  rather  an  interpolation  of  heterogeneous 
matter.  Mr.  Wordsworth  added  two  or  three  poems  written  in 
his  own  character,  in  the  impassioned,  lolly,  and  sustained  dic- 
tion, which  is  characteristic  of  his  genius.      In  this  form  the 

•  [The  Aooient  MariDer,  Poet.  W.  p.  219,— ChrUUU\,v\»i.n.1'i'*.— Tc* 
thrkladie,  P.  W.  p.  110.-~/iiL} 
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LmK  nL  Ballads  were  published  ;*  and  were  presemed  by  him 
BS  un  experinienl.  whether  subjectB,  which  from  thoir  natarc  r» 
[ecled  the  usual  oraamcnts  and  extra-colliMjuial  Etyle  of  poems 
in  genoral,  might  uot  be  flo  managed  in  the  language  of  ordiiur; 
lifu  ae  to  produce  the  ptcasurabli-  interest,  which  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar buBinese  of  poetry  to  impart.  To  the  gerond  editiiin  he  uiidcd 
a.  preface  of  considerable  leogth  ;t  >tt  which,  notwithEtaadiiif! 
tome  passage  of  apparently  a  contrary  import,  he  was  uiideT- 
■tood  to  contend  for  the  extension  of  this  style  to  poetry  of  hU 
kinds,  and  to  reject  as  vicions  and  iiidefenHiblo  ail  phmses  ttnd 
forms  of  speech  that  were  not  included  in  what  he  (unfortunalo- 
ly,  I  think,  adopting  an  equirnca]  expression)  called  the  language 
af  real  Ufet  From  this  preface,  prefixed  to  pnems  in  which  il 
was  impossible  to  deny  the  presence  of  original  genius,  howevet 
mistaken  its  direction  might  be  deemed,  arose  the  whole  long- 
Mntinued  controversy.  For  from  the  conjunction  of  perceived 
power  with  supposed  heresy  I  explain  the  inveteracy  and  in  some 
iostanccs,  1  grieve  to  say.  the  acririioniouB  passions,  with  which 
Uie  controversy  has  been  conducted  by  the  assailants. ( 

•  [Tbc  Hret  Tolume  of  the  Lyriful  GsUadi  tua  publiabed  in  1798. — Sd.} 
f  [TLe  second  cilitiim,  witli  an  uddilional  yuliima  uud  UiO  prefam,  vu 
publubcd  io  ISW.^KJ.] 

}  ["The  first  voluma  of  l.licee  Piwihb  has  alreaity  heta  aubmittvd  b>  lat- 
eral perusal.  It  niu  puUialiPd  lu  nn  experiment,  whitix  1  bopcd  might  be 
of  tome  nn  to  uscertniu  liuw  lur,  by  fitting  to  metrienl  nrruigunMiit  k  m- 
iMtioa  of  the  real  Inugutgo  of  niiMi  in  a  stat«  uf  virid  gcosatiou.  UuA  tart 
ot  pleaeure  uid  tlwt  quaality  of  pleasure  uiny  be  imparled,  wiuvb  a  Poel 
may  rationaliy  eudeavDr  to  impart.''     Preface  T.  W.  iL  p.  S03. — SiL} 

g  [III  iUiutrotioQ  o{  tlwee  remarks  or  Uie  alliisioni  that  follow,  the  Edi- 
tor gave  ratlicr  iwpiuui  citraeti  from  tbe  R  Reviev  of  Oet.  1807.  Nov. 
1814,  and  Oct  ISlfi,  vbioU  I  believe  tliat.  after  all.  he  would  have  felt  It 
not  wurtii  vbile  to  reprint ;  and  I  therefore  refer  the  curium  read**'  b> 
IboM  ipedmeoi  of  the  eriticiims  of  thirty  yeari  ainec  in  Itieir  own  pWc^ 
I  think  it  right  however  to  preserve  the  Editor's  oouinu'nt  upon  tlivJD,  wfajdi 
U  as  follows: — 
It  ia  of  great  importance  to  the  bistcrv  of  literature  in  this  country  tint 
critique!  contained  in  the  Ediuboro'  Keview  on  Wordsworth.  8outb«y, 
I  Ciilaridge,  ahould  i>e  known  and  reperiued  in  the  present  day ; — not  at 
nBeotin);  any  apecial  disgrace  on  the  writers — (fi'r  M  to  tliem,  ihe  DmU«r 
of  these  essays  only  showed  thot  the  erltiM  had  not  risen  a]»V« 
level  III  tlia  ninas  i)f  their  age) — bill  for  the  purpose  of  d* 
imaiediate  popularity,  though  tlntaj  lAUnd. 
Ueaee  ia  worlca  of  tlio  iiimginivUDU*,  uiil  "^  \*wiun%,  M 
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Uml  Hr.  Wurdsworlli's  poems  beea  tho  silly,  the  rhJidiah 
tbiu^,  which  the/  vine  for  a  long  lime  deBcribcd  as  being ;  had 
they  hc«i|i  really  iliEiinguished  JVom  the  coinpoeilloiiB  of  otiier  poets 
merely  by  iHBuniieai  of  Unguagc  and  inanity  of  ihoiight ;  had 
they  indeed  contained  nulhing  more  than  what  is  found  in  the 

duty  anil  nilTautogea  of  rcjipect  for  ndiiiilt«*l  geuiua,  eyea  nlioa  it  puriucl 
K  pntb  of  It*  owD  nuiking,  Juat  oitiudcr  ivlint  wat  the  effect  of  all  tUe 
Morn  and  ridicule  uC  Wordgwartli  )j;  viiuai  the  Ediuboro'  Reviev,  the 
lear^ng  critioai  JodtiibI  of  the  naliiiu  fur  a  leag  time,  diatinguithed  it»elf 
tor  tventy  years  toother.  A  great  h.ag]i  was  created  in  the  lathiouahle 
wwid  of  telleri,  aad  the  poet'i  expectAtion  of  peeuuiary  profit  tena  de- 
(troyed.  Publie  Dpiiiion  was,  for  about  a  qaarter  of  a  ceatury.  tet  a^inst 
the  reception  of  works,  vhich  were  ainaye  alknred  to  be  iunoeent,  and  arc 
DOW  everywhere  proclaimed  a«  exoeUont ;  and  for  the  eame  ipaee  of  liui«  a 
grtM  man  vai  defrauded  of  that  worldly  remuneration  of  hit  virtuaui  h^ 
bora,  which  the  authwe  of  frivolous  novels  and  ticcntjoua  poems  were  per- 
mitted— and  in  some  iDstsncca  helped— during  the  eame  period  to  obtain 
for  their  sompositioDS.  To  nmlto  tho  leHon  perfect,  it  has  pleased  Heaven 
to  )el  Wordsworth  lumwlf  Lva  to  «ce  that  revolution  legitimated  which  bu 
and  his  compeers.  Coleridge  and  Southcy,  in  differeet  way*  end  degree*, 
tvgether  wrou^t ;  and  to  read  hie  own  defuuce  and  praise  in  the  pages  of 
the  «ame  work  by  which  some  of  his  luoat  exquisite  productiima  n-ero  once 
pronnuneed  below  criticism. — EJ, 

Agl'ecing  as  I  do  with  these  remarks  in  the  nuun.  I  venture  to  olserva 
tint  in  my  uiind  they  oseribo  too  much  infiuence  upon  the  early  &ite  of 
Hr.  W.'s  pocma  to  the  E.  Heview.  That  those  poems-were  not  generally 
admired  from  the  first,  was,  in  my  opihiou.  their  mm/aull,  that  is  to  eay, 
■rose  prineipally  from  their  being  works  of  great  genius,  and  oonsequeully, 
th-High  old  as  the  world  itselfj  in  one  way.  yet  in  another,  a  new  thing  un- 
der the  sua.  Ifovelly  is  delightful  when  it  is  understood  ut  once,  when  it 
is  but  the  old  familiar  matters  newly  get  forth ;  but  here  was  a  nev  world 
presenteil  to  the  reader  which  was  also  a  atrange  world,  and  most  of  those 
who  had  grown  to  middle  age  acquainted  with  the  old  world  only,  and 
chiefly  with  that  part  of  it  wbicli  woe  least  like  Wordsworth's, — the  hither 
part,  out  of  eight  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  tho  old  English  Poets  in  gen- 
oral,  eould  never  learn  their  way,  or  find  thenieelvee  at  homo  there. 

Periodical  literature  enn  hardly  be  said  to  ereate  pubtio  tasle  and  opin- 
ion :  I  believe  it  does  no  more  Uuin  atrongty  reflect  and  thereby  ooueentrn 
and  strengtben  it.  The  bshionaUe  journal  is  expected  to  be  a  mirror  of 
public  opinion  iu  its  own  party,  a  brilliant  magnifying  mirror,  b  which  the 
mind  of  the  public  may  see  itself  look  large  and  huiidsoiue.  Woe  be  to  the 
mirror  if  it  presinue*  to  give  pirtures  and  imngi's  of  its  own ! — it  will  fkU 
to  the  ground,  even  if  not  shivered  at  ouce  by  popular  indignnlion,  Sueb 
pohlieatiom  depend  fur  thar  maintenance  on  the  public  which  they  are  to 
t  therefore,  tike  the  pastor  of  a  voluatar-y  ftoeV,  ^\^  «^ 
rr  auJilor'ij  eenaeof  Lorttiotiy.    Tbi  ~ 
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parodies  and  prelended  imitations  of  them  ;  they  must  hK-rastuA 
at  once,  a  dead  weight,  into  the  slough  of  oblivion,  and  have 
dragged  the  preface  along  with  them.  Bnt  year  alWr  yeai  in- 
(reased  the  number  of  Mr,  Wordsworth's  admirers.  They  were 
liiund  too  not  in  the  lower  claisscs  of  the  reading  public,  but 

make  Tentures,  like  warm-hearted  dieiotcrested  iniliridiuda.  It  is  (nr  (rom 
my  iotenlion  to  ileoy,  that  the  boldest  things  are  oflcn  said,  the  loust  ez- 
traragBDt  novelties  broHcbed  in  publicKtiona  of  this  tint! :  that  the  Btronefst 
iind  moat  swecpiag  aBsortions,  fit,  as  migbt  be  supposed,  to  atArtle  ami 
shook  even  the  raid  and  careleSB, — ascriptlnua  of  suintly  deeUenM  Ui  men 
whose  uncbriitian  acts  of  dnplidly  or  cruelty  are  uodenied  and  nndeiuable 
^-of  worse  than  human  fuU7  and  wickedness  to  men,  whom  milliona  have 
regarded  with  rercreatiol  gratjtude,  and  thia  in  the  way  of  more  asserttos. 
with  DO  attempt  at  prool^  or  only  the  merest  ehadaw  of  a  shade  of  we, — 
TtitervaeeB  to  the  authority  of  ooouKera,  who  are  themselrcs  resting  Iheir 
vagDB  and  liolcnt  charges  on  the  authority  of  prsvioiiB  aoeuBers  and  Utter 
tnemics — will  never  be  ventured  upon  in  tLe  public  journal.  We  hare  had 
BTldeoee  enough  in  our  day  to  the  contrary.'  Still  I  arer  tLat  audi  Ihiiigs 
I  are  not  done  tiU  notldng  but  truth  and  ehority  is  risked  In  th«  doing  of 
I  them;  till  the  nia«a  of  readers  are  known  to  be  in  surh  a  slate  of  mind,  thai 
'  Otcae  bold  utteraDces  will  move  tbem  not  at  all,  or  only  with  a  plcaturabla 
(xeitemeot.  ^gaio,  the  chief  oontributors  to  the  leading  periudicaJs  ara  lor 
the  moat  port  a  class  of  persona  opposed  to  eueutial  novelty ;  ablo  men 
more  or  less  advanced  beyond  the  period  of  impre^eible  youth,  whose  intel- 
lectual frame  is  trl. — who  are  potent  in  eiposing  new  fuUies  and  false  pre- 
tentions; but  blow  to  understand  the  fresh  product*  of  geniui.  unwilling 
eren  to  believo  in  them.  It  is  by  the  young,  or  at  least  by  the  youthful, 
that  aoeessions  to  the  old  stores  of  thougbt  and  imaginetioii  are  wetooin£il 
and  placed  in  the  treasury.  Still  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  journal, 
wbioh  especially  professed  faith  in  tbe  intellectual  proffress  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  bo  open-eyed  to  modtm  excellence,  should  have  shown  itaelf 
blind  to  the  merits  of  a  body  of  poetry,  in  wlucL  the  spirit  of  tbe  age,  io 
its  nobteit  and  most  refined  characteristics,  is  more  amply  and  energetically 
nanirrated  than  in  any  other.  When  the  luminary  first  appearud  abme 
J  Um  lioriaun,  those  admirers  of  new  light  deelared  it  to  be  nulhiog  better 
I  tiiwi  green  cheese,  yet  assailed  it  with  u  violent  outcries  as  if  tlicy  thoilglit 
T  li  Was  able  to  set  the  world  on  fire.  If  these  criticiimB  excited  "a  great 
I  ktugh,''  this  shows  with  bow  Uttle  cKpcnditure  of  wit  a  great  Inu^  may  be 

iQiideruhlo  evidence  on  these  points  I  refer  the  reader  to 

ill  Vol.  il.  (pp.  6Se-8T8).  of  Archdeacon  Hare's  new  vorb.  Th« 

>f  Ike  Comfurlvr.  &-:^  which  eoutsins  a  tborougb  investigation  of 

brougbt  against  Mnvtia  Liilher  of  late  years,  iucluding  thoo*  of 

I  a  most  animated  and  luminnus  exposure  of  the  perve 

lulatioai,  ratljer  tban  misrepreientationi,  of  hi»  t<(f0hi)t|^j 
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tibiefly  among  young  men  oT  Btrong  seiuibilitjr  uul  mediUtiTe 
ininda  ;  &nd  their  admiration  (inflamed  peihape  in  some  degree 
by  oppoHition)  wbb  distinguiBhed  by  its  iateneity,  I  might  almost 
say,  by  its  religious  fervor.  These  facts,  and  the  intellectual 
•energy  of  the  author,  'which  was  more  or  less  conscioualy  felt, 
where  it  was  outwardly  and  even  boisterously  denied,  meeting 
with  Bcntinients  of  avenion  to  bis  opiaions,  and  of  alarm  at  their 
consequences,  produced  an  eddy  of  criticisni,  which  would  of  itself . 
have  borne  up  the  poems  by  the  violence  with  which  it  whirled , 
them  round  and  round.  With  many  parts  of  this  preface  in  the 
Rcnse  attributed  to  them  and  which  the  words  undoubtedly  seem 
to  authorize,  I  never  concurred  ;  but  on  the  contrary  objected  to 
them  as  erroneous  in  pnnci])le,  and  as  contradictory  (in  appear- 
ance at  least)  both  to  other  parts  of  the  same  preface,  and  to  thv 
author's  own  practice  in  the  greater  part  of  the  poems  them- 
selves.     Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  recent  collection  has,  I  find,  de- 

cxcited ;  for  wLktever  toleati  in  that  iray  the  vritcrs  maj  liave  poasened 
and  on  other  occasions  ehown,  I  think  they  displayed  ouae  of  them  at  tbs 
expoDse  of  Hr.  Wordewortli,  TLo  same  kind  of  attack  has  been  repeated 
of  lateyeara  with  a  fer  more  punning  nrnliCB  «nd  amusing  injustice,  withoat 
CKciting  any  general  laughter  ut  all.  simply  because  tlie  time  fur  laughing 
at  a  great  poet  is  over  and  gone.  If  any  laughter  ia  heard  nov  tt  is  but  an 
echo  of  the  past : — if  there  be  any  minds  that  have  been  dvelling  in  caves 
under  the  earth  during  the  hut  quarter  of  a  century,  t'l^y  may  suppose  that 
Wordsworth's  tame  biu  never  risen  above  the  horiion.  Not  that  every 
man  of  sense  must  needs  bow  down  before  it ;  there  are  clever  persona  who 
■leoy  the  greatness  of  Uilton ;  some  ingenious  erities  have  pronounceiJ 
Homer  a  barbarian,  others  have  decried  Sbakspenre,  many  have  looked 
upon  Pindar  as  a  "  crszy  fellow,"  and  Spenser  is  thought  even  by  soma  of 
the  poetical  a  very  great  bore.  In  like  manner  there  may  bo  a  man  of 
lense  who  has  no  sense  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings;  but 
tu  be  ignorant  of  tbcir  power  and  influence  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  mind  of 
the  age  in  relation  to  poetry.  The  laughter  of  thirty  years  ago  must  have 
been  chiefly  produced  by  a  sense  of  the  contrast  between  the  ^eat  concep 
tion  of  the  Poet  entertained  by  a  few,  snd  the  small  conception  which  th« 
many  were  then  alcme  able  to  form  of  it,  "  Ho  strides  on  so  far  before  ua," 
•aid  Mr,  Coleridge  of  bis  frievd,  "  that  he  dwarfs  himself  in  the  distance." 
People  saw  him  as  adwarf  yit  had  a  suspicion  that  be  might  is  reality  b« 
a  giant.  One  advantage  of  the  present  time  to  Hr.  Wordsworth  is  thia, 
that  poetry  is  not  now  the  faihion.  We  bcstor  our  "  igtioroiKi,  itteajM 
bilily  and  pTtrumplion,'  or  at  least  onr  superficiality,  ineompctenee  and 
bostmeaa  on  the  religious  tract  or  controversial  pamphlet,  and  poetry 
ia  reaigned  to  those  who  hars  a  trua  taste  for  it  Knd  alxiA^  it.  la  eki^«ih> 
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graded  Ihis  prefatory  disquiaition  to  the  end  of  his  second  volume^ 
W  be  rend  or  not  at  ihc  reader's  choice.*  But  he  has  not,  ni 
fsr  as  I  can  discover,  announced  any  change  in  hia  poetic  creed. 
At  all  events,  considering  it  na  the  source  of  a  controversy,  in 
which  I  have  been  honored  more  than  I  deserve  by  the  freqnent 
conjunction  of  my  name  with  his,  I  think  it  expedient  to  declare 
once  for  all,  in  what  points  I  coincide  with  the  opinions  supported 
in  that  preface,  and  in  what  points  I  altogether  differ.  But  in 
order  to  render  tnysell*  intelli^ble  I  must  previously,  in  as  fev 
words  as  possible,  explain  my  views,  first,  o(  a  Poem ;  ami  sec- 
onilly.  of  Poetry  itself,  in  kind,  and  in  essence. 

!The  office  of  philosophical  disquisition  consists  in  just  distin< 
tiou  ;  while  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  philosopher  to  preserve  him- 
Belf  constantly  aware,  that  distinction  is  not  division.  In  order 
to  obtain  adequate  notions  of  any  truth,  we  must  intellectually 
separatu  its  diElingiiishablo  parts ;  and  this  is  the  technical  proceai 
of  philosophy.     But  having  so  done,  we  must  then  restore  them 

I  tn  OUT  conceptions  to  the  unity,  in  which  they  actually  co-exiat ; 

'  Uid  this  is  the  result  of  philosophy.  A  poem  contains  the  same 
elements  as  a  prose  uomposition  ;  the  difference  therefore  must 
consist  in  a  di^erent  combination  of  them,  in  consequence  of  C 
difliiTcnt  object  being  proposed.  According  to  the  diflereuce  of 
the  object  wilt  be  the  dilli:rence  of  the  combination.  It  is  puwi- 
We.  that  the  object  may  be  merely  to  facilitate  the  recollection 
of  any  given  facts  or  observations  by  nrtilicial  arrangement ;  and 
the  composition  wiU  be  a  poem,  merely  because  it  is  dlstingniahed 
from  prose  by  metre,  or  by  rhj-rae,  or  by  both  conjointly.  In  this, 
the  lowest  sense,  a.  man  might  attribute  the  name  of  a  poem  to 
the  well-known  enumeration  of  the  days  in  the  several  months ; 

■  ["  Thu  observationa  prefixed  to  tbst  portiun  iit  these  Volumea  wtudi 
was  pubUshed  many  vrars  agn,  under  the  title  of  Lyriont  BnlUds.  Ii4ve  aa 
iRtle  of  >  special  applieatioo  to  the  great  part  of  the  present  vnlargtd  sud 
dlrermfied  wUectioD,  that  Uiojr  ooulJ  not  with  propriety  tlauH  as  ui  rotro- 
iL  ITat  deeming  it.  hovcver,  expedi«ol  to  iuppr»«  tlmt  cxp<iM 
Uoo,  sli^t  and  imperfect  u  it  U,  of  the  feetiug*  whieh  luul  determined  iJm 
Atnce  of  tlie  sul^ef la,  and  the  prindplca  whicli  liaJ  rcgulato]  tbo  compo^ 
tkm  iif  tbeae  Fieoes,  I  h^ive  truisferred  it  lo  the  end  of  the  »vciiiid  Tolomcv 
lo  be  fttUnded  to,  or  not.  at  the  pleuure  of  tbe  Howler."  Pr>-r.  to  editioa 
of  IBIB. 

Huaprebiai  i*  now  to  be  fcood  ia  VoL  ii.  p.  KW, «(  (h*  i 
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"  lliirty  d*y»  haib  SepUmbw, 
April,  June,  uid  November,"  d 


Bud  others  of  the  same  cisss  and  purpose.  And  u  a  partiuuli^i 
pleasun  is  found  in  anticipating  the  lecurrcnce  of  sounds  and 
quantities,  all  compositions  that  have  this  chaim  sirperitdded, 
whatevoc  he  their  contents,  may  he  entitled  poems. 

So  mach  foi  the  superficial  form.     A  digeience  of  object_and 
wint^pj^  guppljpn  an  ailiiitinnal  ground  of  distiqqtion.     The  im- 
mediate purpose  may  be  the  communication  of  truths  ;  either  of 
truth  aheolute  and  demonstrable,  as  in  works  of  science  ;  oi  of  ... 
facts  experiencid  and  recorded,  as  in  history.     Pleasure,  and  that  ( 
of  the  highest  aad  most  permanent  kind,  may  result  from  the  at-  ' 
tainment  of  the  end  ;  but  it  is  not  itself  the  immediate  end.     Ip    ^ 
other  works  the  commuiiication  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate   >' 
purpose  ;  and  though  truth,  cither  moral  or  inteljectua!,  ought  to 
bo  the  ultimate  end,  yet  this  will  distinguish  the  character  of  tha 
author,  not  the  class  to  which  the  work  belongs.     Blest  indeed  is 
that  state  of  society,  in  which  the  immediate  purpose  would  be 
baffled  by  the  perversion  of  the  proper  ultimate  end  ;  in  which 
no  charm  of  diction  or  imagery  could  exempt  the  Bathvllus  even 
of  an  Anacreon,  or  the  Alexis  of  Vitgil,  from  disgust  and  aver- 
But  the  commun illation  of  pleasure  may  be  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  a  work  not  metrically  composed ;  anil  that  object  may 
have  been  iu  a.  high  degree  attained,  as  in  novels  and  romances. 
Would  then  the  mere  superaddition  of  metre,  with  or  without 
rhyme,   entitle   these  to   the   iinrne  of  poems  ?      The  answer  i^. 
that_jiothing  can  permanently  please,  which  does  not. contain  in  v 
itself  the  reason  why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise.      If  metro  be   (_ 
Huperadded,  all  other  parts  must  be  made  consonant  with  it. 
They  must  be_  sueh,  as.tp.  justify  the  perpetual  and  distinct  atteu*    i 
tion  to  each,  iiart.  which  an  exact  corresponiient  recurrence  of    ■. 
arcent^^  Und  sound  are  calculated  to  excite.      The  final  definition 
then,  so  deduced,  may  be  thus  worded,     A  poem  is  that  species!  / 
of  composition,  which  is  opposed  to  works  of  science,  by  proposing!  '  i 
for  its  immediaie.oiiieat-^^KSSfl:,  "not  truth  ;  and  from  all  othorl  ( 
species — (having  this  object  in  common  with  it) — it  is  discrimi*     ^ 
nated  by  proposing  to  itself  such  delight  from  the  wliole,  as  ii  . 
^ompstible  with  a  distinct  gratification  fiom  ea(^V  nom.'^'i^^^ 
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Comrovcrby  ia  not  seldom  exmted  in  consequence  of  the  diepn- 
CKiits  attaching  each  a  diScrent  meaning;  to  tha  same  wonl ;  and 
in  tew  iostaaccH  has  tliie  beon  more  striking,  than  in  disputes  twa 
truing  the  present  subject.     If  a  man  chooses  to  call  e»eiy  com* 
position  a  *pocm,  which  is  rhyme,  or  measuie,  or  both,  1  tnuKt 
leave  his  opinion  uncon I ro verted.     The  distinction  is  at  least 
competent  to  characterize  the  writer's  intention.     If  it  were  siitk 
joined,  that  the  whole  is  likewise  entertaining  or  aflecting,  as  • 
tale,  or  as  a  eeries  of  interesting  reflections,  I  of  conrec  adinit  thii 
lu  another  lit  ingredient  of  a  poem,  and  an  additional  merit. 
But  if  the  defmition  songht  for  be  that  of  a  legitimate  poem,  I 
Answer,  it  must  he  one,  the  parts  of  which  mutually  support  anil    i 
e:(plain  each  other ;   all  iu  their  proportion  harmonizing  with,  '* 
and  BUpportinp  the  piirpose  and  known  influences  of  metric-aJw  -* 
rjUlgcsieat.     The  philosophic  critics  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the    i 
ultimate  judgment  of  all  countries,  in  equally  denying  the  praises 
of  a  just  poem,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  series  of  striking  lines  or  di«- 
'tiehes,  each  of  which,  absorbing  the  whole  attention  of  the  reader 
.to  itself,  becomes  disjoined  from  its  context,  and  forms  a  separate 
whole,  instead  of  a  harmonizing  part ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 

unsustained  composition,  from  which  the  reader  collect!  rapidly 
the  general  result  unatlractcd  by  the  component  parts.  The 
reader  should  bo  carried  forwnrd,  not  merely  or  chiefly  by  the 
mechanical  impulse  of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restless  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  final  solution  ;  but  by  the  pleasurable  activity  of  mind  ex- 
cited by  the  atlractions  of  the  journey  itself.  Like  the  inoUon 
of  a  serpent,  which  the  Egyptians  made  the  emblem  of  intellect- 
ual power ;  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through  the  air  : — at  every 
step  he  pauses  and  half  recedes,  and  from  the  retrogressive  move* 
ment  collects  the  force  which  agaiti  carries  him  onward.  Pro- 
sipitandus  est  liber  spirilus,  says  Petronius  most  happily.*     The 

"  [These  »'ord»  occur  in  tlic  piuBJif{r  in  irhieh  Petronius  h  luppaaed  to 

attack  LuoUL     Calrri  euim.  avi  non  vlderutit  riam  gva  iritlur  ad  Mnam, 

nt  Ei*Bn  tlmufrunl  ealcarr.    £eef,  MU  ciuilii  inffeni  opua  fiiugui*  aUigttit, 

4fai  plnuiK  litrrit,  tuA  oture  laiHur.     Xon  iHiiK  rtl  f/ettx  vfrnilnu  eamp" 

idtttdit  nnf,  quod  lotigt  mtliu»  Sitloriei /adurtl ;  ttd  pir  ambagtt.  Dm- 

bnaw^v  mmiafmn.  et/<^idorum  tmlfnliartait  (omundm  pnrtipiloHdiu  n< 

"'     tpiriln*  ;  vt  poliw /iirtnti*  aniini  validnnlio  appartal,  qtiam  nlifi 

^■tilibutJldM:  hmguam  il  phcrl  hif  imprint,  li' 

I  rnatrnm.   Aittrric.  p,  «H.  fSw  L«f|.  Bftt,  \a«g. 

mapedmea  at  anew  PAnrwli'«,wVv>d\ive»w.\.maK5\»»»x«A,jj 


i(,  quam  nHfiatm 
,  Hianui  -"-ftgli- 
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spithet,  libet,  here  balances  the  precediog  verb;  aud  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  more  meaning  condensed  in  fewer  words. 

But  if  this  should  be  admitted  as  a,  satieractory  character  of  a 
poem,  we  have  atijl  to  seek  for  a  deiinition  of  poetry.  The  writ* 
ings  of  Plato  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Burnet's  Theory  of  the 
Earth,*  furnish  undeniable  proofs  that  poetry  of  the  highest  kind 
may  exist  without  metre,  and  even  without  the  contradistinguisb- 
ing  objects  of  &  poem.  The  first  chapter  of  Isaiah — (indeed  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  book) — is  poetry  in  the  most 
emphatic  sense;  yet  it  would  be  not  less  irrational  thau  Strang* 
to  assert,  that  pleasure,  and  not  truth  was  the  immediate  object 
of  the  prophet.  la  short,  whatever  specific  import  we  attach  to 
the  word,  ?oetry,  there  will  be  found  involved  in  it,  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  that  a  poem  of  any  length  neither  can  be,  nor 
ought  to  be,  all  poetry.  Yet  if  an  harmonious  whole  is  to  be 
produced,  the  remaining  parts  must  be  preserved  in  keeping  with 
the  poetry ;  and  this  can  be  no  otherwise  efieoted  than  bysucha 
studied  selection  and  artidcinl  arrangement,  aa  vdU  putakaof  one, 
though  not  a  peculiar  property  of  poetry.  And  this  again  can  ba  /  ' 
no  other  than  the  propertyof  exciting  a  more  continuous  and  equal  [ 
attention  than  the  language  of  prose  aims  at,  whether  colloquial  \. 
or  written. 

My  o-MTi  conclusions  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  in  the  strictest 
use  of  the  word,  have  been  in  part  anticipated  in  some  cf  the  re- 
marks on  the  Fancy  and  Imagination  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work.  What  is  poetry  7 — is  so  nearly  the  same  (juei'tion  with, 
what  is  a  poet  ? — that  tlie  answer  to  the  one  is  involved  in  the 
solution  of  the  other.     For  it  is  a  distinction  resultirg'  from  the 

the  confuaioo  of  ordinary  rcodcra,  prefvr  to  Lucau'a.  Douu  saje,  le  tiunr 
impftuta  jdvrit  faeere,  quam  trecmla  CordiAiileniit  illiui  voli  nina. — Ed.^ 

pL-tronlu9 ! — all  the  muBt's  weep  tur  tlicn, 
But  ercrj  tear  shall  scnlrl  tliy  m«miiry. — 

So  speaks  Cowper  iu  a  strong  pasBSge  upon  this  ''poliah'd  a.il  tiigU  fimsh'd 
toe  to  truth,"  in  his  poem  called  the  l*rogreia  of  Error.  So"  thej's  edit  ToL 
ruLpp.  IBS,  1B6.— S.  C] 

*  [lillurii  ITiforia Saera.    London,  1681 :  byThonma  Burnet,  D.D.   Tb« 
work  was  tranaUted  into  English  by  order  of  King  Charlea,  and  was  in  a 
sixth  edit  in  HSS.    The  author,  a  native  of  Seottond,  and  Uu\.a  o^  %tA. 
ton's  Hospital,  London,  wrote  alao  De  Statu  JUbrtitorum  et  Httwrgmlivm, 
Mad  fereral  other  boola,dietl8tp.  21,  171S.— S.C^ 
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poetic  genius  itself,  which  suBtains  and  modifies  the  iougB^ 
tfaoughtg,  and  emotioiu  of  the  poet's  own  mind. 

The  poet,  doBcribed  in  ideal  perfet^tion,  brings  the  whuie  sonl 

of  man  into  activity,  with  the  Bubordination  of  its  faculties  to 

-  each  other  according   to   their  relative  worth  and  dignity/  He 

J/dlfiiises  a  lone  and  spijjt  of  unity,  that  hienda,  and  (sa  it  were) 
ffkOia.  each  into  each,  by  that  aynthelic  and  magical  power,  to 
•  which  I  would  exclusively  appropriate  the  nam*  of  lnuginatioiv' 
This  power,  first  put  in  action  by  the  will  and  uadeistandiog, 
and  retained  under  their  irremissive,  though  gentle  and  unno 
ticed,   control,   hixU   efferlur  habenis,    reveals    itself   ia    the 


; 


'balance  or  reconcilement  of  opposite  or  discotdaut  qualities  :  of 

samoncBs,  with  diflcrence;  oftho  general  with  the  concrete;  the 

idea  with  the  image  ;  the  individual  with  the  representative 

the  sense  of  novelty  and  freshness  with  old  and  familiar  ohjeots 

:'>a  more  than  usual  state  of  emotion  with  more  than  usual.oidflr 

i  judgment  ever  awake  and  steady  self-possession  mth  enthusiasm 

,  and  feeling  profound  or  vehement ;  and  while  it  blends  and  har- 

.'  mouizes  the  natuial  and  the  artificial,  still  subordiuatea  ait  to 

nature  ;  the  manner  to  the  matter ;  and  our  admiration  of  the 

'    poet  to  our  sympathy  wit1)  The  poetry. .  Doubtless,  as  Sir  John 

Davics  observes  of  the   soul — (and  his  words   may  with   slight 

Alteration  be  applied,  and  nvcn  more  appropriately,  to  the  poetic 

Imagin  ation) — 

Doubtlcea  this  could  nut  be,  but  that  alie  Iutdb 

BodicB  to  tpirlt  by  sublimation  strange,  1^  T  '    ' 

As  fire  cnnrerts  io  ftre  ths  thiogs  it  burnt, 

As  we  our  fiwd  into  our  nnture  chnng?. 

From  tLeir  groM  m»lter  sLe  abstrBpts  Ikeir  farnw,  T  ■ ' 

And  draws  a  kiud  of  quiotesaeace  Irom  thing* ; 
Which  to  her  proper  nature  ehe  tnuufurms 
To  bear  them  light  on  her  celeetial  wings. 

TkiM  docs  bIic,  when  frum  individual  Uatel 
She  doth  abatrttct  the  univerMul  kinds; 
Which  llim  re^lMhed  in  divert  tmmo  and  fata 
Stial  aceeu  Ihroui/h  tkt  MnHi  io  our  mindt.* 

Finally,  Good  Sense  is  the  Body  of  poetic  genius,  Fancy  ill 
•  [Of  the  Soul  of  Man,  ■.  4.    Mr.  Oo\«r\dg«'»  tktntwo*  wn  printed  in 
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Unpery,  Hotion  its  LiFe,  and  Imagin&tion  the  Soul  that  is  ersiy* 
where,  and  in  each  ;  and  fornu  all  into  one  graceful  and  intelli- 
gent  whole.* 


CHAPTER   XV. 


Im  the  application  of  these  principles  to  purposes  of  praotiool 
criticism,  as  employed  in  the  appraiKment  of  works  more  or  leM 
imperfect,  I  have  endeavored  lo  discover  what  the  qualities  in  a 
poem  are,  which  may  bo  deemed  promises  and  .specific  aymp- 
toma  of  poetic  power,  aa'distinguiahed  from  geceml  talent  deter-  , 
mined  to  poetic  composition  by  accidental  motives,  by  an  act  of 
the  will,  rather  than  by  the  inspiration  of  a  genial  and  produc- 
tive nature.  In  this  investigation,  T  could  not,  I  thought,  do 
better,  than  keep  before  me  the  earliest  work  of  the  greatest 
genius,  that  perhaps  human  nature  has  yet  produced,  our  myriad- 
mindedt  Shakspeare.  I  mean  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the 
LiicRECE  ;  works  which  give  at  once  strong  promises  of  the 
strength,  and  yet  obvious  proofs  of  the  immaturity  of  his  genius. 
From  these  I  abstracted  the  following  marks,  as  characteristics 
of  original  poetic  genius  in  gcni^ral. 

1.  In  the  Venl'9  ans  Adonis,  the  first  and  most  obvious  ex 
cellence  is  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  versification ;  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  subject ;  and  the  power  displayed  in  varying  the 
march  of  the  words  without  passing  into  a  loftier  and  more  ma- 
jestic rhythm  than  was  demanded  by  the  thoughts,  or  permitted 
by  the  propriety  of  preserving  a  sense  of  melody  predominant. 

■  [The  reader  is  referred  generally  to  Mr.  Coleridgf  t  Lectures  on  Sluk- 
ipeare,  IV.  pp.  18-22— ffdlj 

f  [See  Works,  IV.  pp.  48-50.— fii] 

^  kv^P  fivpiovovi;,  n  phrase  which  I  have  borroved  from  a  Greek  monk, 
*lio  ippliGB  it  to  a  Patriarch  of  CoastantiDople.  I  might  hare  said,  that  I 
jiTC  reclaimed,  ratlier  thao  borrowed  it;  far  it  Beenu  to  b«\i)iDsto  %£»» 
>Mr«,  dtjvTt  tinffiiliri.  el  t  •  pririlegio  nabiTie. 


Xc 
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The  delig-ht  ii;  richness  »nd  flwectnesa  .of  sound,  even  to  a  fkuttj 
excess,  ir  it  be  eridcntly  original,  uid  not  the  Tcmilt  of  on  easily 
imitable  mechanism,  I  regard  as  a  highly  favorable  promiaF  in 
the  compositionB  of  a  young  man.  The  man  that  hath  not  mncic 
in  his  soul*  can  indeed  nercr  he  a  genuTnS'pnetr  "Imagery,— 
(even  takeiTfrom  nature,  macfa  more  when  transplanted  froui 
J  hooks,  as  travels,  voyages,  and  works  of  natural  history), — afiect- 
■  ing  incidents,  just  thoughts,  interesting  personal  or  domestie 
feelings,  and  with  these  the  art  of  their  combination  or  intertex- 
tnre  in  tho  form  of  a  poem, — may  all  by  incessant  efibrt  be 
acquired  as  a  trade,  by  a  man  of  talent  and  much  reading,  who, 
as  I  once  before  observed,  has  mistaken  an  intense  desire  of  poetic 
reputation  for  a  natural  poetic  genius  ;  the  love  of  the  arhitraiy 
end  for  a  possession  of  the  peculiar  means.  But  the^sense  of  mn- 
wcal  delight,  with  the  power  of  producing  it,  is  a  gift  of  inv^ina.- 
tiou  ;  and  this  together  with  the  power  of  reducing  multitn^-ialo 
unity  of  eiTcct,  and  modifying  a  series  of  thoughts  byaomeoaapre-. 
dominant  thought  or  feeling,  may  be  cultivated  and  improvecli  I^ut 
can  never  be  learned.  It  is  in  these  that "  poeta  Ofucitur  nonfit." 
2.  A  second  promise  of  genius  \s  the  choice  of  subjects  very  re- 
mote from  the  private  interests  and  circumstances  of  the  wrilei 
himself.  At  least  I  havo  found,  that  where  the  subject  is  takei. 
immediately  from  the  author's  personal  sensations  and  expe- 
riences, the  excellence  of  a,  particular  poem  is  but  an  eqoivocil 
mark,  and  ofien  a  fallacious  pledge,  of  genuine  poetic  powel 
We  may  perhaps  renicmher  the  tale  of  the  statuary,  who  hao 
acquired  considerable  reputation  for  the  legs  of  his  goddesses, 
though  the  rest  of  the  statue  accorded  but  indifferently  with  ideal 
beauty ;  till  his  wife,  elated  by  her  husband's  praises,  modestly 
acknowledged  that  she  had  been  his  constant  model.  In  the 
Venus  and  Adosis  this  proof  of  poetic  power  exists  even  to  ex- 
ticss.  It  is  throughout  as  if  a  superior  spirit  more  intuitive,  more 
intimately  conscious,  even  than  the  characters  themselves,  not 
only  of  every  outward  look  and  act,  but  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
(ho  mind  in  all  its  suhllost  thoughts  and  feelings,  were  placing 
the  whole  before  our  view  ;  himself  meanwhile  unparticipating 
in  the  passions,  and  actuated  only  by  that  pleasurable  excite- 
nent,  which  had  resulted  from  the  energetic  fervor  of  his  own 
*  /""His  nun  that  halh  aot  miiMO  in  bimsclC" — Hercbaot  of  V«^w,  i* 
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■pint  in  M  vividly  exhibiting  what  it  had  bo  accuiattdy  and  pro-  "^ 
fbundly  contemplated.     I  think,  I  should  have  conjectured  bom    I' 
these  poems,  that  even  then  the  great  instinct,  which  impelled 
the  poet  to  the  drama,  was  secretly  working  him  in,  prompting 
him— by  a  series  and  never  broken  chain  of  imagery,  always 
vivid  and,  because  unbroken,  often  minute ;  by  the  highest  efibrt 
of  the  picturesque  ia  words,  of  which  words  are  capable,  hjghei 
perhaps  than  was  ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  even  Dante 
not  excepted  ;* — to  provide  a  subetitute  for  that  visual  language, 
that  constant  intervention  and  running  comment  by  tone,  look 
and  gesture,  which  in  his  dramatic  works  he  was  entitled  to  ex- 
pect from  the  players.     His  Venus  and  Adonia  seem  at  once  tha 
characters  themselves,  and  the  whole  representation  of  those     j 
characters  by  the  most  consummate  actors.     You  seem  to  be  told 
nothing,  but  to  see  and  hear  every  thing.     Hence  it  ia,  irom  tho 
perpetual  activity  of  attention  required  on  the  part  of  the  reader ; 
from  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  end  the  playful  nature  of 
the  thoughts  and  images;  and   above  all  from  the  alienation,  11  ^ 
and,  if  I  may  hazard  such  an  expression,  the  utter  aloof ne»s  of  '' 

•  ["  Coniider  how  he  pninta,"  anys  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  be  has  a  great  pmrer 
of  visioo;  seizes  the  very  type  of  a  thing;  presents  thst  and  nothing  mor*. 
You  Temember  the  first  view  he  geta  of  the  Hall  of  Dite ;  red  piniiade,  red 
bot  CODS  of  iron  gloving  through  the  imioensity  of  gloom ; — so  vivid,  M 
distinct,  visible  at  ooee  and  forever  1  It  is  as  on  emblem  of  the  whole 
genius  of  Dante."  "  Milton,"  says  Leasing  in  liia  I^olcoun,  "  eon  ioiJecd  fill 
no  galleries.  Yet  is  tha  Par.  Lost  the  first  Epic  afler  Homer  no  whit  tha 
less  becDuae  it  affords  few  pictures,  tlian  the  History  of  Christ  is  n  Poem, 
because  we  caa  not  put  so  much  as  a  aail's  head  upon  it  without  hittbg  on 
a  place  which  his  employed  a  erowd  of  the  greatest  artists."  "  A  poetic 
picture  is  not  net-essarily  th»t  which  cuui  bo  couvorted  into  a  material  ftto- 
ture '.  but  every  stroke  or  combination  of  strokes,  by  which  the  I'oet  makes 
his  object  BO  scdsuoub  to  us.  that  we  are  more  conscious  of  tliis  object  than 
of  his  words,  may  be  called  picturesque."  Thus  Dante's  tijuiUa  da  lonteno 
(Piipg.  c  viii- 1.  6)  may  well  be  oalletl  a  pScturi.  His  picture  words  have 
not  done  much  for  the  material  punter's  art,  if  we  may  judge  by  Flaxmon'i 
iUustratioos.  The  ^nous  image  in  the  J'urgalorio 
solo  guardandu 
A  giiisa  di  Icon  quando  si  poaie. 
is,  as  has  been  shown,  not  a  mere  presentation  of  ''  piclnrabU  maUtr,"  but 
n  picture  ready  drawn  and  "  so  clearly  visible  that  the  pencit  can  not  make 
ft*  ontlioe  clearer."  (See  Art.  on  Fiudar.  Q.  Review,  March  1834.)  Yet  it 
vonld  be  nothing  in  n  material  painting,  because  tha  iUv\«bt»!u<a(i.  wA  ^ 
thing  illuatrated  eould  not  be  given  together. — 3.  C^ 
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let'e  own  feelings,  from  ihoee  of  which  be  is 
if  and  the  aualyst ; — that  though  the  very  subject  can  not 
it  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yi>t  never  was 
I  IcEB  dangerous  on  a  moral  account.  Instead  of  doing  as 
jiifflto,  and  as,  still  muro  oflenatvely,  Wieland  has  doue,  instead 
r  degrading  and  deforming  passion  into  appetite,  the  trials  of 
e  into  the  atruggles  of  concu{Hsceuce  ; — Sbakspeate  has  hens 
repreieuted  the  animal  impulse  itself,  so  as  to  preclude  all  Eym- 
pathy  with  It,  by  dissipating  the  reader's  notice  among  the  thou- 
aand  outward  images,  and  now  beautirul,  now  fanciful  circum- 
stances, which  form  its  dresses  and  its  scenery  ;  or  by  diverting 
our  atlention  from  the  main  subject  by  those  frequent  witty  or 
profound  reflections,  which  the  poet's  ever  active  mind  has  de- 
duced from,  or  connected  willi,  the  imagery  and  the  incidents. 
The  reader  is  forced  into  too  much  action  to  sympathize  with  the 
merely  passive  of  our  nature.  As  little  can  a  mind  thus  ronsed 
and  awakened  bo  brooded  on  by  mean  and  indistinct  emotion,  oi 
the  low,  lazy  mist  can  creep  upon  the  snrface  of  a  lake,  while  a 
•tmng  gale  is  driving  it  onward  in  waves  and  billows. 

3.  It  has  been  belbre  observed  that  images,  however  beautiful, 
lliongh  faithfully  copied  Ironi  nature,  and  as  accurately  repre- 
sented in  words,  do  not  of  themselves  characterize  the  poet 
They  become  proofs  of  original  genius  only  as  far  as  they  are 
Linodilied  by  a  predominant  passion  ;  or  by  aasociated  thoughts  or 
mages  awakened  by  that  possion  ;  or  when  they  have  the  eflecl 
f  reducing  multitude  to  unity,*  or  Buoc^jioa.  to  an  '"fflyiti  m  I 
•stly,  when  a  human  and  intellectual  life  is  transferred  t| 
a  the  poet's  own  spirit, 

Wbich  alioob  its  bring  tJu'augh  (wth.  sea,  and  nir.^ 
In  the  two  following  lines  for  instance,  there  is  nothing  oljM*  ' 
tionable,  nothing  which  would  preclude  them  from  fonning.  in 
Iheir  proper  place,  part  of  a  descriptive  poem  : 

^  Bchoid  yon  row  of  pinrs,  tbat  shorn  and  bov'd 

K  B^nd  fram  Ihc  MH-htuBt,  ivrn  nt  twiliglit  ove. 

"   *  ["The  truth  is,  he  doei  not  poeiesB  imigiuntioDiu  iU  hi 
Ant  of  rtjunping  il  pi&  nilF  ««"."    T«l,le  Talk,  VL  p.  4?7. 
■■TboIm^iuatiDDinodifica  imngcB.and  gives  utiity  to  vi 
Mi^  at  once,  UpiA  nitCmio."    lb.  p.  6\S.—£d.] 

m   f  [Ftmom.     AoOdo.    Mr.O.'.P.'W.p.WV— a(.\ 
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Aut  with  a  ainall  alteration  of  rhythm,  the  eaine  words  would 
be  equally  in  their  place  in  a  book  of  topography,  or  in  a  deacrip 
tive  tour.  The  eame  image  will  rise  into  »  semblance  of  poetry 
if  thus  conveyed  ; 

Yon  row  of  bleak  uid  vUIooBry  pines. 
By  tvilight  glimpse  <lu(!crDed,iiiu'kl  bow  they  flee 
From  the  fierce  gen-blost,  all  their  tresaea  -wild 
Streaming  before  iLcm, 

I  have  given  this  as  an  illuatration,  by  no  raeana  as  an  matance, 
of  that  particular  excellence  which  I  bad  in  view,  and  in  which 
Shakspeare  even  in  his  earliest,  as  in  hia  latest,  works  aurpaasei 
all  other  poeta.  iLJa  b^thia,  that_he  still  giyns.  a^Ignity  ap^ 
paasion^Jhe  objects  which  he  preaenla.  Unaided  by  any  pr» 
vions  excitement,  they  bunt  upon  us  at  once  in  life  and  in 

"  Full  numy  a  glorious  morning'  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mouotaiu  topi  with  govereign  eyt"* 

"  Not  mine  owo  feari,  nor  the  prophetic  BOol 
Of  the  wide  world  drfu:  lug  on  thingB  to  come — 


The  mortal  moon  hath  her  cclipae  eadured, 

And  the  Bad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage 

IncertaiDtieB  now  crown  theDuelves  aunt'd. 

And  Peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 

Kow  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 

Uy  love  looks  fresh,  and  Death  U>  me  subscribes, 

Since  spite  of  him,  I'll  live  in  thin  poor  rhyme. 

While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 

And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument, 

When  tyrant's  crests,  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent"! 

Ae  of  higher  worth,  so  doubtless  atill  more  characteristic  of 
poetic  genius  docs  the  imagery  become,  when  it  moulds  and 
colors  itself  to  the  circumstances,  passion,  or  character,  present 
and  foremast  in  the  mind.  For  unrivalled  instances  of  this  ex- 
cellence, the  reader's  own  memory  will  refer  him  lo  the  Leas, 
Othello,  in  short  to  which  not  of  the  "  greal,  ever-living,  dead 
man's"  dramatic  works  ?  Inopem  me  copia  fecit.  How  tme  it 
is  to  nature,  he  has  himself  finely  expressed  in  the  instance  of 
k>re  in  his  98th  Sonnet. 

"  fahaispeare's  3Sd  Sonnet.— JSJ  \  \_aoiHi«l  cviL— E4\ 
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"  From  yoa  h«T«  I  be«o  *bt«Dt  in  th*  apring, 
Vhen  proud-pied  April  drest  ic  «U  ita  trim, 
Hatil  pot  *  Bpir[t  of  youth  in  eytry  thing ; 
That  beavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  lesp'd  vitli  hbn. 
Yet  tM>r  the  lays  of  birda,  nor  the  swut  smell 
Of  different  floirera  in  odor  and  in  hue, 
Could  malie  me  any  Bummer's  itory  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  tbem,  where  they  gr«w : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  liliea  wMte, 
Hor  praiae  the  deep  verinilioQ  in  the  roee  ; 
Hiey  were,  tbo'  aweet,  but  fi^fures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  yr>ii.  you  pattern  of  all  Ihote. 
Yet  aeein'd  it  winter  atill,  and,  you  away. 
At  ailhi/our  ihadoit,  1  aUhtktit  did  plug  T* 

Scarcely  losa  eutb,  or  if  a  lees  valuable,  not  less  indispeasaUo 

Torifuni  /ifv  noi^ToS  

Sauc  fii/l"'  ytvraiav  iii*oi,f 

will  the  imagery  supply,  when,  with  more  than  the  power  of  the 
painter,  the  poet  gives  us  the  liveliest  image  of  succession  with 

the  feeling  of  simultaneounness  : — 

With  thii,  be  breaketb  from  the  aweet  embraee 
Of  those  fuir  nrnia,  which  bound  him  to  ber  breaat. 
And  homeward  througli  the  dnrk  laund  runs  apace  ; — 


4.  The  last  character  1  nhall  mention,  which  would  prove  in- 
deed but  little,  except  as  taheu  conjointly  Vith  the  former ;— 
yet  without  which  the  former  could  scarce  exist  in  a  high  degree, 
and  (even  if  this  were  i>ossible)  would  give  promisee  only  of  tran- 

■  [See  Tahle  Talk,  VI.  p.  452.  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  general  view  of 
Shalcspeare's  SoLiuets.  and  al»o  Mr.  Koight'e  valuable  essay  on  the  saiiM 
•object  in  tliat  beautiful  edition  of  our  great  poet  by  wbicb  he  haa  rendered 
to  signal  and  enduruig  a  service  to  tlio  cauac  of  English  literature. — Ed.] 

t  lAi'istoph.  llautr,  v.  Bfl-7.  Mr.  Frcre,  in  the  tone  of  (he  Bacdioi  ot 
the  play,  truu^lates  thus  : 

Tliere's  not  one  bearty  Poet  amongst  them  nil 
That's  tit  to  risque  an  adventurous  valiant  phraac 
But  it  ia  obrioua  that  Hr.  Coleridge  meant  by  yovi/tof  Tron^njc  tha  gennnM 
jfoet.—Ji'd] 
f  [Venaa  and  Adonii.— iiU.] 
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ntory  flashes  and  a  meteoric  power  ; — is  depth,  and  snergf  of 
thought.  Ko  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet,  without  being  at  "^ 
the  same  time  a  profound  philosopher.  For  poetry  is  the  bios- 
Bom  and  the  fragrancy  of  all  hutnao  knowledge,  human  thoughts, 
human  passions,  emotion,  language.  In  Shakspeare's  poenu  the 
creative  power  and  the  intellectual  energy  wrestle  as  in  a  wai 
embrace.  Each  in  its  excess  of  strength  seems  to  threaten  the 
extinction  of  the  other.  At  length  in  the  drama  they  were  reo- 
oncjled,  and  fought  each  with  its  shield  before  the  breast  of  the 
other.  Or  like  two  rapid  streams,  that,  at  their  first  meeting 
within  narrow  and  rocky  banks,  mutually  strive  to  repel  each 
other  and  intermix  reluctantly  and  in  tumult ;  but  soon  finding 
a  wider  channel  and  more  yielding  shores,  blend,  and  dilate,  and 
flow  on  in  one  current  and  with  one  voice.  The  Venus  and 
Adonis  did  not  perhaps  allow  the  display  of  the  deeper  passions. 
But  the  story  of  Lucretia  seems  to  favor  and  even  demand  their 
inteuscst  workings.  And  yet  we  find  in  Shakspeare's  manage 
ment  of  the  tale  neither  pathos,  nor  any  other  dramatic  quality. 
There  is  the  same  minute  and  faithful  imagery  as  in  the  former 
poem,  in  the  same  vivid  colors,  inspirited  by  the  same  impetuous 
vigor  of  thought,  and  diverging  and  contracting  with  the  same 
activity  of  the  assimilative  and  of  the  modifying  faculties  ;  and 
with  yet  a  larger  display,  a  yet  wider  range  of  knowledge  and 
reflection  ;  and  lastly,  wilh  the  same  perfect  dominion,  oflen 
domination,  over  the  whole  world  of  language.  What  then  shall 
we  say  7  even  this  ;  that  Shakspcarc,  no  mere  child  of  nature  ; 
no  automaton  of  genius  ;  no  passive  vehicle  of  inspiration  po»- 
eessed  by  the  spirit,  not  possessing  it ;  (iret  studied  patiently, 
meditated  deeply,  understood  minutely,  till  knowledge,  become 
habitual  and  intuitive,  wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  feelings,  and 
at  length  gave  birth  to  that  stupendous  power,  by  which  ho 
stands  alone,  with  no  equal  or  second  in  bis  own  class  ;  to  that 
power,  which  seated  him  on  one  of  the  two  glory-smitten  sum- 
mits of  the  poetic  mountain,  with  Milton  as  his  compeer  not 
rival.  "While  the  former  darts  himself  forth,  and  passes  into  all 
the  forms  of  human  character  and  passion,  the  one  Proteus  of 
the  fire  and  the  flood  ;  the  other  attracts  all  forms  and  things 
to  himself,  jfltg  the  unity  oChis  owu  ideal.  AH  things  and 
modes  of  action  shape  themselves  anew  iu  tkc  ^i^b%  fil  ~^!&\Hn-~. 
*hi}«  ShaJcspaare  becomes  all  things,  yet  foicvet  'reTO»vi»n%^»wft' 
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wlf.*     0  what  great  men  hast  thou  not  produced,  Engluul,  mj 
eoimlry !~  Truly  indeed — 

W»  muBt  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue. 
Wbich  Shalupeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  montU  bold, 
WUch  HUton  held.     In  every  thing  we  are  apntng 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  bave  title*  Dumiroldf 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
BTBiKiNO  Fomra  of  difference  between  the  poets  op  thk 

PBESENT  AGE  AND  those  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  AND  SUTEEBTM 
CENTUEIE9 ^WISH  EXPRESSED  FOR  THE  UNION  OF  THE  CHARAC- 
TERISTIC MERITS  OF  BOTH. 

Christendom,  rrom  its  fiiet  settlement  on  feudal  lighta,  bu 
been  so  far  one  great  body,  however  imperfectly  organized,  that 
a  similar  spirit  will  be  found  in  each  period  to  have  been  acting 

*  ["  Sliakgpeare's  poetry  is  cluir&cterlegs,  that  is,  it  does  not  reflect  the 
iodividusl  SbnUipenre;  but  John  Milton  is  in  every  liue  of  the  Parodiw 
■Loaf    Table  Talk,  VI.  p.  812.— fii] 

f  [Mr.  Wordsworth's  P.  W.  iii.  p.  IflO.  edit  1840.— fit] 
[Mr.  Words  worth's  noble  Preface,  often  referred  to  in  these  pagea,  cod- 
tains  III  high  n  tribute  to 


(in  quote  the  iiuthor's  words  in  another  place)  as  one  great  poet  oould  paj 
to  unother.  (See  also  bis  three  fine  Bonnets  relating  to  Hilton,  Poet. 
Works,  iii.  pp.  199-90  )  It  would  have  been  out  of  bis  way  to  speak  of 
Milton's  prose — thougb  such  prose  as  none  but  tlie  author  of  Paradise  Lost 
oould  have  written.  If  niatter  is  spirlluf  in  coaguto'  as  some  philosophei* 
aver,  this  grand  Uiltonic  prose  niHy  fancifully  be  called  poBiit  in  eatguU 
Yet  I  tbinkit  is  more  truly  and  properly  proie  than  the  bigh^straiued  pas- 
•ages  of  Jeremy  Taylor 

Dunte  is  by  some  accounted  a  greater  poet  tbaa  Milton,  as  being  a  greater 

'  "  When  Leibniti  calls  matter  tht  ttajulali  of  the  monada,  or  wheii 
Uemstcrhuis  name*  it — iengtronnaten  Otitt — eurdled  spirit, — there  lieas 
mmoing  in  these  exprMuoiia,  Ac"  IVuuse.  Id.  \\.  ISO.  Seo  alao  LA.  R> 
Btaiat,  V.  p,  S21. 
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in  all  its  members.  The  study  of  Shakspeare's  j^oems — (I  do 
not  include  his  dramatic  works,  eminently  as  they  too  c/eserve 
that  title) — led  me  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  contem- 
porary poets  both  in  England  and  in  other  countries.  But  my 
attention  was  especially  fixed  on  those  of  Italy,  from  the  birth  to 

philosopher ;  I  think  that  he  showed  the  philosopher  in  his  poetry  too 
much  to  be  the  best  of  poets,  especially  in  the  Paradito.  A  poet  should 
avoid  science,  which  is  ever  in  a  process  of  change  and  deyelopment,  and 
abide  by  the  fixed  and  eternal ;  great  part  of  that  thirteenth  century  lore 
contained  in  Dante's  poem  is  dead,  and  but  for  the  poetic  spices  with  whidi 
it  is  embalmed,  and  the  swathe-bands  of  the  poetic  form  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served,  would  long  since  have  been  scattered  abroad,  like  any  unsepulchred 
dudt  and  ashes.  I  am  here  speaking  of  physics  and  metaphysics :  if  wise 
reflections,  just  sentiments  and  deep  moral  and  spiritual  maxims  are  referred 
to  in  this  comparison,  then  surely  the  English  poet  has  greatly  the  advan- 
tafi^e  in  thought  and  still  more  in  expression.  Philosophy  in  the  song  of 
Milton  is  better  harmonized  with  poetry  than  in  that  of  Dante ;  it  is  fused 
into  the  poetic  mass  by  something  accompanying  it  which  appeals  to  the 
heart  and  moral  being ;  or  it  is  introduced  obliquely,  with  a  touch  of  ten- 
derness, which  brings  it  into  unison  with  the  human  actions  and  passions  of 
the  poem,  as  in  that  beautiful  passage, 

Others  apart  sate  on  a  hill  retired — * 

which  seems  so  like  a  new  voice  of  77i«  PreacIteVf  pathetically  satirising 
the  efiR>rts  of  man  after  speculative  knowledge  and  insight  There  is  to  be 
sure  some  fictitious  or  defunct  astronomy  and  tpherology  in  the  great  poem 
of  Milton  ;3  but  it  is  lightly  touched  on  and  imaginatively  presented ;  com- 
pare the  passages  that  treat  of  these  subjects  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  espe- 
cially that  noble  speech  of  the  Angel'  in  the  eighth  book,  with  the  first 
and  second  cantos  of  the  ParadUo  ;  surely  the  later  poetry  is  to  the  earlier 
as  "  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr,"  so  far  does  it  exceed  iu  richness  and  poetic  grace. 
Bizzarra  Teologia  t  says  a  Commentator  on  a  passage  in  the  Purgatoric 
(C.  iii.  1.  18).  Bizzarra  Filotofia  may  we  say  of  that  in  the  Paradiso  (0.  L 
at  the  end),  which  begins  finely,  but  ends  with  making  specific  gravity  de- 
pend upon  original  sin;  unless  nothing  but  a  fanciful  flight  is  intended. 
What  a  pomp  of  philosophy,  exclaims  M.  Mcrian,  speaking  of  this  passage, — 
and  all  to  usher  in  a  foolery  I  **  Every  great  poet  is  a  profound  philoso- 
pher C*  that  is,  he  sees  deep  into  the  life  and  soul  of  the  things  which  art 
already  known — ^and  has  a  special  mastery  over  them ;  but  is  not  necessarily 
beyond  his  age  in  speculative  science.  Certainly  this  can  not  be  predicated 
aither  of  Dante  or  of  Milton. 

I  own  myself  of  the  vulgar  herd  in  greatly  preferring  the  first  to  the 
3iher  sections  of  Dante  s  Poem — ^nay  even  venture  to  think,  that  if  it  had 


'  Par.  Lost,  h  il  1.  665-^1.  «  Rkb.  ii\.\.  ^\,  ^\.  w^ 

»  Unea  89-178. 
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death  ef  Shtikspetkre ;  thu  being  the  countiy  .in  which  tb> 
fine  arts  had  been  most  setlulously,  and  hitherto  nioet  surxeasTiiUj 
cnltivftted,  Abslrarted  from  the  dugree*  and  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividual genius,  the  propcrliua  comawn  to  the  good  writers  of  eacb 
peciod  Ecem  to  eetablisb  one  atrlkiiig  point  of  difference  between 
the  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  aud  sixteenth  centwiea,  and  that  of  the 

both  more  eti'iking  tlwa  I.liuse  two  uther  portft  in  it*  g«D»rKl  atnic- 
.  more  abundant  in  paasBgcB  ot  power  nod  of  bciuitj,  the  iJinna 
•mmniia  irould  oevcr  hnTS  been  a  roninus  poem  at  aU.  The  mere  plan  of 
JeMriUag  the  uoseen  world  ia  three  dirisiaps  would  not  tuiTe  niiuU  il  u; 
there  were  Paradise  Lasts  before  Hiltan'i  which  it  irould  be  tinw  lost  lo 
read.  Milton  is  finer  iq  Hell  than  in  Hesven,  finest  of  all  id  bis  eartblj 
Paradise,  uid  Dante's  Inferno  is  better  than  hia  Pvrgatorio  or  Paraaito,  be 
cauae  he  could  put  more  ot  this  earth  ioto  it. — conforni  it  more  to  tJw  onljr 
world  the  form  of  vbicb  he  whs  acquainlod  with.  Men  esn  not  maJce  bric^ 
without  itmw  nor  fine  honaes  withonl  bricti  or  etones,  nor  lino  pocnu 
witbout  sensuoiia  material 

The  Divina  Commedta  ja  more  considerable  in  religion  and  coclesiiutical 
politlct,  I  think. — on  wbieh  Inst  bend  there  woa  suine  aMordaDoe  betwirt 
it*  author  and  Uiltou. — than  for  ita  pliiloeophy-,  the  high«t  eonceptioa  o( 
it  ia  that  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  that  it  is  "the  soul  of  the  Midille  Agei  roi 
dered  rbytbinieally  *i«ible" — the  vuieeot  "ten  Christian  eenturio;" — "tlw 
.^unight  they  liTed  by  bodied  forth  ia  everlflsting  music."  Its  antluir  i* 
grest,  OS  Ur.  C,  obacfTiw,  from  "  fiery  cmphasii,"  and  intcnaitj  rather  Utwi 
from  comprebeiiaiTencM  or  catholicity  of  spirit.  His  waa  "not  ■  great 
Catholie — wna  even  a  narrow  eectariau  mind."  If  Mediatralism  in  Dante's 
day  was  a  aectarion  thmg,  cut  olf  from  thought  eipandini;  beyond  it — Mm, 
when  the  Eorcli  had  not  tieen  kindled  in  the  hand  of  Drs  Cartes,  and  Uis  re- 
Tolt  againit  the  dominant  Ariatotelianiam  was  yet  lob^io,  what  must  it  be 
DOW,  when  thought  haa  been  eipaoding  during  six  more  centnriea.  whilst  It 
remains  fixed,  rigid — nut  lifeleaa  as  a  mummy — but  impriiooing  the  lift  h 
hM  with  boDda  and  eeremeota  in  a  boily  of  death  \ 

RutDaiite's  imagination  was  as  mediieval  as  his  theology  and  plulDSO(ihy  ; 

horering  oontiaually  I>etwe6n  the  horrible  sublime  and  the  hideoua  gn>- 

^tMqoe,  and  sometimes  saved  only  from  the  I'ldiciilnus  by  the  chaste  sarsrity 

i<f  B  style  whiub  is  the  very  Dinna  of  poetical  compoBiliouK.     Witoev. 

~      ingat  •  cloud  of  wiine»ci.  hu  Minos,  whom  ho  has  equipped  with  a  tail 

and  lithe  enough  to  go  nine  limes  round  his  body  I — the  wise  eouquernr 

Ighteoua  judge  is  degraded  into  a  worse  moiuter  tliau  tlie  Hinotaur.ia 

ler  that  he  may  indicate  every  circle  in  a  Gutastlc  bell  down  to  tbe  ninth 

'  last.    How  would  Pindar  hare  been  horror- stricken  to  see  the  Hero  Ihnt 

led  Into  a  hideoua  auloimalon  aign-poet  I    In  Dunte'i  liniida  the  demised 

'  ilo  the  beastmon.  while  in  thnae  ofUilt^n  devils  appear  aa  deities  lit 

to  obtain  oiliiratiMD  from  the  dazzled  miixl, — not  IVightfiil  flendi  bnl 

xadangeU — apedoua  and  Mtliiclive  aa  they  actually  are  tajtej 

"(  and  imagiuatiiia.     Milt/lD  ha*  borrowed  liom  ~ 
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pment  age.  The  temarkmayperhtLpBbe  extended  to  the  lister  art 
of  painting.  At  least  the  latter  will  serve  to  illiutrate  the  former. 
In  the  present  age  the  poet — (I  would  wish  to  be  understood  as 
Bpeaking  generally,  and  without  allmion  to  individual  names)— 
seems  to  propose  to  himself  as  his  main  object,  and  as  that  which  is 
tiie  most  characteristic  of  his  art,  new  and  atriking  images  ;  with 

maltipUed  hi*  splendor*,  bow  nobly  excbaoged  bis  "  detestsble  borrors"'  for 
k  pagHUtry  of  Hell  tbat  Ur  exceeds  tbe  luminous  pomp  of  hit  FaradiBB  io 
iubtimitj  «ul  beaut;  I 

We,  vbo  (eel  thus  can  enter  into  Hr.  Carlyle's  high  notion  of  DodIa's 
geoiua.  yet  own  the  jutUce  of  Hr.  I^ndar's  searching  and  severe  critidsm 
upon  the  products  of  it,  though  the  two  views  appear  diuimilar  as  da;  and 
night.  He  one  displaji  the  D,  C.  under  a  rich  niuonlight,  which  cluthes 
its  dreary  flats  and  nigged  hollows  with  sublime  slisdow ;  the  other  under 
a  cold  keen  dawniog  fiayli^jht,  which  shows  the  whnle  landscape,  but  not  its 
noblest  couDteuanee.  Mr.  C.  so  (iir  idealitei  bis  Hero  Poet,  tliat  without 
keepiug  out  of  view  bis  characteriBtic  &ults  be,  with  a  Ear  finer  econoaiy, 
coDverts  them  into  cognate  virtuea  ;  the  poet'a  stern,  angry  temper,  for  itt- 
stance,  appear!  through  Mr.  C.'e  glorifying  medium  like  earnest  sincerity, 
religious  peverity,  a  spiritual  sadness;  and  he  lamtrasts  his  '■  implaeablci 
grim-trenchant  fkce"  with  his  "  soR  ethereal  souP  more  beautifully  perhaps 
than  quite  truthfully ;  fur  Dante's  soul  was  not  all  softness.  Indeed  it 
escapes  this  powerful  adTocate  tbat  the  heroic  poet  was  bitter.  Are  the 
□oblest  minds  embittered  then  by  evil  and  calamity  t  Do  they  dolhe  them- 
selves mlh  evriiny  at  with  a  garment,  and  forget  that  judgment  as  well  as 
vengeance  belongs  Ui  God  1  Dante's  soul  was  full  of  pity,  say  other  apolo- 
gists, but  he  deemed  it  sinful  to  enmmiserate  those  whom  Ooirs  jmtioe  had 
condemned,  /ufjiw  forsooth  I — and  how  knew  he  wAom  God  bad  condemned — 
that  He  had  sunk  Brutus  and  CHSstus  into  the  nethermost  pit,  and  doomed 
poor  Pope  Celestiae  to  be  waspstung  to  all  eternity  on  the  banks  of 
Acheron  I  I  deny  not  his  pity  or  his  piety  ;  yet  I  sny  t)ut  thus  U>  fabri- 
cate visions  of  divine  wrath  upon  individuals  was  a  bad  sign  both  of  his  age 
and  of  himself — the  sign  of  a  violent  and  preaumptuous  spirit.  Again,  are 
the  noblest  minds  moodg  and  mmrnfal  as  Dante  is  described  to  have  been  1 
Bather  they 

Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Kight  onward. 
Thus  did  John  Milton,  whom  with  Mr.  I.imdor  I  can  not  help  lionoring  and 
admiring  above  any  other  poet  of  past  tiroes  eicept  Sbiikspeare.  His  in- 
deed waa  what  Mr.  Carlyle  ascribes  to  Johnson,  "  a  gigantic  ralmness" — nay 
more,  an  almost  angelic  serenity  and  eheerfulness ;  to  juJge  from  the  tone 
of  his  wriUngs  with  which  the  tenor  of  his  life  Bcema  to  agree, — 3.  C] 

'  For  a  striking  account  of  these  "detestable  borrots"  tee  Dte.  ^.to^ 
nant'tVtaex  mtd  buagiaalioa 
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kiucideiitfi  that  interest  the  afiectioitB  or  excite  the  cuiioBity.     Botli 
■tlis  characters  and  his  descriptions  he  renders,  as  much  as  pdMible, 
■  fpocitic  and  iudividuoJ,  even  to  a  degree  of  porlrniliirc,     In  hif 
diction  and  metre,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  comparatively  cut- 
less.    The  meaanre  is  either  constructed  on  no  previona  iyslan,  a 
Acknowledges  no  justifying  principle  but  that  of  the  writer's  o 

else  sonio  mechanical  movement  is  adopted,  of  wbiob 
luplet  or  stanza  is  so  far  an  adequate  specimen,  ae  tliat  the 
mal  dilTereiices  appear  evidently  to  arise  from  accident  uT 
I  the  qualities  of  the  langiiage  itself  not  Irom  meititalio: 

intelligent  purpose.     And  the  language  from  Pope's  trani>lBliiin 

Jof  Homor,  to  Darwin's  Temple  of  Nature,*  may,  notwithstanding 

0U3  e3:ceptions,  be   too  faithfully  characterized,  u 

daiming  to  be  poetical  i<ir  no  better  reuson,  than  that  it  would 

e  intolerable  in  conversation  or  in  prose.     Though  sins  I  «Vfln 

r  prose  writing,  nay  even  the  style  of  our  more  set  diecuurees. 

^Btrive  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  trick  thonuelves  out  in  the  sailed 

ind  ovur-worn  Jinery  of  the  meretricious  muse.     It  is  true  that 

pof  late  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  is  observable  ii 

It  popular  writers.  But  it  is  equally  tnie.  that  this  recurrence 
to  plain  sense  and  genuine  mother  English  is  far  from  biding  gen- 
eral ;  and  that  the  composition  of  our  novels,  magazines,  public 
harangues  and  the  like  is  commonly  us  trivial  in  thought,  and 
yet  enigmatic  in  expression,  as  if  Echo  and  Sphinx  had  laid  their 
beads  together  to  coustruct  it.  Nay,  even  of  those  who  have 
most  rescued  themselves  from  this  contagion.  I  should  plead  ti 
wardly  guilty  to  the  charge  of  duplicity  or  cowtmlice,  if  I  with- 
held my  conviction,  that  few  have  guanted  the  purity  of  their 
native  tongue  with  that  jealous  care,  which  the  sublime  Danto 
in  his  tract  De  la  vol.gare  Eloyuenza,  declares  to  be  the  first  duty 
L   of  a  puet-t     For  language  is  the  armory  of  the  human  mind; 

•  First  published  in  1803. 

f  [Sea  I.  c  xli.  1.  ii  o.  L    The  npirit  breathing  in  tbi*  Fni^iralnuiyjitt- 
!    Wy  wbut  Ur.  C.  Hys ;  but  Diuitu  Aura  nnt  sppeitr  tu  bare  oiod  Iha  u 
\  lioD  attributed  to  bini  ia  the  tsst— itiJ:] 

It  Menu  probable  that  Mr.  Cal«riilg«  alluileil  to  the  rullnving  pa 
h  I  ruunil  written  by  bu'buiid  in  a  mpy  of  tlie  firit  tdjtion  of  Jo 
BAru 

Itriflu  di    nmnmo  tlilo  lono  U  tomvu  Cwf.  tin  i,  TAmorf.  la  JJtrrii,  h 
"'(/■/it,  r J>nmerloltt&,  t  gutlU  allrr  Cote  t*e  pre  cagivn 

ancpnti  i  ptr  the  jirr   niun  AccvlmU  ntm  ti 
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and  at  onee  contains  the  trophies  of  its  past,  and  the  weapons  of 
its  futnre  conquests.  AnimadverU,  says  Hobbes,  guam  sU  ab 
impToprietate  verborum  pronutn  hominibiu  prolabi  in  errora 
circa  ij^as  res.'*  Sat  [vero],  says  Sennertus,^  in  hoc  vita 
breviUUe  et  tiatura  obscuritate,  rerum  est,  quibus  txignoseendia 
tempus  impendalur,  ut  [confusis  et  mtdtivodi^  sermonilms  in^ 
Ulligendis  illudamsuTfiere  opus  non  sit.  [Eheu .'  quantas  straga 
paravere  verba  rrubila.  qua  tot  dicunt  ttt  nihil  dicunt ; — nvhes 
piHius,  e  quibus  et  in  rebus  pciiticis  et  in  ecdesia  turbtTtei  et 
totiitrua  ervmpunt.']  Et  Proindc  rede  dictum putamus  a  Flo- 
tone  in  Gorgia  :  &{  &'  ii  Atif/aja  iXdsl,  itaiiat  ual  lAn^-fftatai 
et  ab  EpicletO,  ^tX^  naiSe^atnit  1^  Tbif  iro/4iiair  snftraii^t; :  et 
prudenlissime  Galenus  scriliiC,  ^  idf  iro/iiiur  xt^'S  Topojflejira 
KOI  T^f  Tuiv  TtfayfiiiTur  iniiBfirtet  jriboir, 

Egregie  vero  J.   C.  Scaliger,  in  Lib.  I.  de  Plantis:  Est 

GuardUi  adimqvt  ciamino,  e  discema  qaello  < 
qtittli  aomme  Coir  puramtnte  canlarf,  prima'  & 
ponija  MUurammte  a  I'liccorilata  Lyra  il  somn 
cominci.  Ma  a  fare  ^utila  Camoni.  e  gvtite 
la  Di^eoita,  qui  i  la  Fatica  :  pereid  eht  ntai  »™ 
Auiduita.  tTArle,  ne  tenia  AbUo  di  Sfiaue,  non 
queHi,  ch^l  Poda  «rl  L.  VL  de  la  Entule  chiami 
Virli  aliati  al  Cielo,  e  Figliaoli  di  Dio,  aeegna 

E  pera  ri  eon/tiMa  la  Scioeekeaa  di  colon 
Scitnia,  eonfidando  ri  ■o/ainen/e  del  toro  Ingrpno,  ri  ponijon 
miimmlt  te  Cote  lomme.  AdanifHe  cfitino  gueiii  tali  da  tania  toro  Pretwt- 
n'onr,  e  te  per  la  loro  nalarale  Oeiidiatono  Oche,  non  vogtianotAqwla.cha 
altamrnte  voloj  imilare. 

Dante,  dc  la  votgare  Eloqucnza,  1.  iL  c  4.' — 3.  C] 

•  [Eiiminatio  el  Emfndallo  MatheinalUa  hoditma.  (Dial  II  Vol  Er. 
p.  83  of  MoleeworthV  edit.)— 13.  C. 

\  [See  the  chapter  p.  193,  D:  nooiinibut  noti*  Paraceliicit  in  M«  folio 
worla,  Leyden  1076.  The  words  in  braekets,  are  not  in  the  original,  and 
there  are  several  omissione. — M.  The  sentence  citetl  as  from  the  Oorgiss, 
is  not  contained,  I  belicTe,  in  that  dialogue. — S.  C] 

'  That  is.  WHiting  for,  and  s^^iiing  the  moment  of  deep  Feeling,  and  stir- 
ring Imagination,  after  having  by  steadfust  accurate  Obserration,  and  hf 
^m  end  profound  Meditation,  filled  himself,  as  il  vero,  ^ith  his  subject 
— S.  T.  C. 

'  [This  Italian  version  of  lie  treafiac  De  en/?.  Slnq.  was  by  Trissioo,  ao- 
cording;  to  A.  Zeuo  who  snya  that  the  triuialatiir  has,  in  many  pUeea,  COD- 
bunded  and  altereil  the  senss.  The  Latin  tractate,  vlnc^WwI^Wcn  iAet\ 
to.  I>  br  Duite  biauelf.—S.  C.J 


<  ehe  dietmo: 

e  guanjo  nolt 

bevendo  net  F, 

jn(.  di  Elieona, 

mo  Pliliro,  e 

nraAeumid'I 

»  •'  P^lri/^r. 
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phraee,  which  none  but  a  learned  man  would  uae  ;  by  the  Bta- 
died  position  of  wordB  and  phrascB,  so  that  not  only  each  part 
Bhould  be  melodious  in  itself,  but  contribute  to  the  harmony  of 
the  whole,  each  note  referring  and  conducting  to  the  melody  of 
all  the  foregoing  and  following  words  of  the  same  period  ot 
stanza  ;  and  lastly  with  equal  labor,  the  greater  because  unbe> 
trayed,  by  the  variation  and  variouB  harmonies  of  their  metrical 
movement.  Their  measurcB,  however,  wore  not  indebted  for 
their  variety  to  the  introduction  of  new  metres,  such  as  have 
been  attempted  of  late  in  the  Alonzo  and  Imogen,*  and  othen 
borrowed  from  the  German,  having  in  their  very  inecbaniim  a 
specific  overpowering  tune,  to  which  the  generous  reader  humors 
his  voice  and  emphasis,  with  more  indulgence  to  the  author  than 
attention  to  the  meaning  or  quantity  of  the  words  ;  but  which, 
to  an  ea.T  familiar  with  the  numerous  sounds  of  the  Ureek  and 
Roman  poets,  has  an  eJTect  not  unlike  that  of  galloping  over  a 
paved  road  in  a  German  Btage-wawon  without  springs.  On  the 
contrary,  the  elder  bards  both  of  Italy  and  England  produced  a 
far  greater  as  well  as  more  charming  variety  by  countless  modi- 
ficalions,  and  subtle  balances  of  sound  in  the  common  metres  of 
their  country,  A  lasting  and  enviable  reputation  awaits  that 
man  of  genius,  who  should  attempt  and  realize  a  union  ; — who 
should  recall  the  high  finish,  the  appropriateness,  the  facility,  the 
delicate  proportion,  and  above  all,  the  perfusive  and  omnipresent 
grace,  which  have  preserved,  as  in  a  shrine  of  precious  amber, 
the  Sparrow  of  CatulluB,  the  Swallow,  the  Grasshopper,  and  all 
iho  other  little  loves  of  Anacrcon  ;  and  which,  with  bright, 
though  diminished  glories,  revisited  the  youth  and  early  manhood 
of  Christian  Europe,  in  the  vales  of|  Arno,  and  the  groves  of  Isia 

■  Jllcre  U  a  itansa  of  tliU  OTerpowerlDg  metre : — 
A  warrior  lo  bold  snd  a  virgin  so  bright 
Couierged  as  tbcy  Bat  on  the  green ; 
They  gazed  on  each  other  with  tender  delight : 
AloDio  the  brare,  vaa  the  name  of  the  knight. 
The  maid's  was  the  fuir  Imogene. 
Mr,  Southey  adopted  this  metre  for  hie  popiiUr  ballad — Mary  the  MaiA 
of  the  Inn.     Poet.  Works,  1838,  yoL  vi.  p.  3.— S.  C] 

f  Hoe  thoughts  wcro  auggeited  to  me  during  the  peruai^  ot  \\i« 'UnAr 
ri^ili  ot  Qioramimtiata  Slroizi  published  in  Florence  iaUwj.Ab^^,  \ii^^ 
■UBS  Li^aato  Mod  Filippo  Slroui,  with  a  dedication  to  their  ^WTTiai.  vm^^ 
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; — and  who  wilh  tbeeo  ehciuld  eombino  thu  keeaei  in' 

iBiiP'or  Leant  Slriiai,  Omtrale  ddU  baitaglie  di  Sofia  diUia.  &a  I  da  ni4 
imnubcr  to  bare  iccu  either  tbe  poems  or  Uieir  lathcr  meDtioned  in  uj 
igluh  Kork,  or  Ut  luiro  found  tlietu  in  out  of  tbe  omnlDoa  collMtion*  of 
n  po«tnc ;'  mil  us  th«  little  work  ia  of  rare  occum 
B  few  ftpH^raa.  1  have  aeHma  idcC  with  oonipaBitioiu  tint  p>* 
],  to  taj  (eeUogt,  more  of  tbat  Mtuffiog  entirenesa,  that  complete  lulV' 
mem  of  tbe  tiuuiDer  to  the  mutter  whii^  «>  charma  \a  in  Aiucrooi, 

■  joinnl  vilh  tbe  tenderDeas.  and  loore  tban  tJie  delicacy  of  Catullus.   Triflr* 
r  M  tbej  are,  they  were  prnbablj  elaborated  with  great  eve ;  yet  in  Ibe 

pertual  we  refer  them  to  a  cponUuieaas  energy  ratfaeT  than  to  vuliuilaiTi 
alKirt.    To  a  cultivated  toale  Ibere  ii  n  delight  in  perfection  C:ir  iu  ovn 
I.  indepeodratlj  of  the  material  iu  wbich  it  is  maiiifettcd,  that  unuelail 
I  ■  cultivated  taste  taa  uDderstand  or  apprecUtev 

After  what  I  bare  adTaueed,  it  >r(iuld  appear  prceumptioD  to  oBer  ■ 

■  'tnuulntioa ;  evea  if  tbe  allempt  were  not  dismumged  by  the  different  gt- 
if  tbe  T;ngli>h  mind  and  bmguage.  wliieh  demands  a  denser  body  of 

tbeugbt  ■«  the  eondilioa  of  a  higli  politli,  Ihaa  tbe  ttaliaa.  I  «an  tut  hut 
dean  it  likewise  an  advantage  in  tbe  Ilaliou  tuogae.  in  niany  other  reipeoU 
inferior  to  our  own.  that  the  language  of  poetry  li  more  distinct  frmn  Iliat 
of  prose  than  wilb  ni.  From  the  earUer  appearance  and  established  pri- 
macy of  the  Tuscan  poeta,  concurring  with  the  uuniber  of  indepemLmt 
states,  and  the  diversity  of  written  dialects,  the  Italians  have  gained  a 
ctic  idiom,  as  the  Greeks  before  them  had  obtained  from  tbe  same  can 
withgreater  and  more  various  discrimioationi,  fbr  example,  the  Innio  for 

[I'Uieir  beroie  verses ;  tbe  Attio  Kir  tlieir  iambio ;  and  tbe  two  modei  of  tlw 
ic  far  the  lyrie  or  eaeerdotal,  and  Ibe  pastoral,  the  distiDctioos  uf  «U<li 
Vere  doubtless  more  obvious  to  the  Greeks  themselves  than  they  are  ti: 
I  will  venture  to  add  one  other  obeerration  before  1  proceed  to  the  tr 

[ '  4r>ptiou.  I  am  aware  Ibat  tbe  sentimenU  which  I  bare  avowed  Bom-en 
the  points  of  difference  between  tlie  poetry  of  tlie  present  age,  aoil  (hat  of 
Uie  period  between  ISUO  and  ISfiO,  are  the  reverse  of  the  opinioo  oommonly 
cnterlaiucd.  I  was  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a  friend,  when  tha  tcr- 
♦ant,  a  worthy  and  sensible  woman,  coming  io,  I  pbieed  before  her  two  en- 
gravings, the  one  a  pinky-oolored  plnle  of  the  day,  the  other  a  mnsto-ly 
Clf^lug  by  Snlvator  Rosa  fi^m  one  of  his  own  pictures.  Od  prrasing  her  to 
tell  us,  which  she  preferred,  after  a  little  bliuhing  and  flutter  of  feeling,  she 
replied — "Why,  tliat.  Sir,  to  be8ureI(p<Hotiog  t<i  the  koh  from  tbefh.'et- 

I   tlreet  print-shop*)', — it's  so  «i«al  and  elegant.    Totber  is  snch  ■  nrratcAy 

f  lloventy  thing.'  An  artist,  whose  writings  are  scarocty  Icm  valuable  than 
Us  pictures,  and  to  whose  authority  mure  deference  will  be  willingly  paid, 
than  I  eoutd  even  wish  should  be  shown  to  mine,  has  told  us,  and  from  his 
own  experience  loo,  Ijuit  good  laete  must  be  acquired,  uiid  like  all  0 
gpoA  things,  is  the  rcsnlt  of  thnugbt  and  the  aubioiuivc  study  of  (] 
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lerest,  deeper  pathoe,  manLer  reflection,  and  the  freslier  and  mora 

modeU.'  II  it  be  Mked,  "  But  what  ihall  I  deem  >uch  T — the  aniver  ia ; 
preautoe  thoee  to  be  the  beat,  tlie  reputation  of  which  hma  beea  matured  iota 
(hme  bj  the  eonteDt  of  (gee.  For  wisdom  alwaya  hu  a  final  majority,  if 
not  hj  eoDviction,  yet  by  sequieecence.  In  additioD  to  Sir  J.  Reyuolde  I 
may  meotioD  Uairii  of  SaJiiburj  ;  wbo  in  me  of  bis  pbiloeophical  diiquiej 
tions  haa  written  on  the  means  of  aequiriog  a  juat  taste  wiUltbe  pi 
of  Aristotle,  and  tbe  elegance  of  Quinetilian.' 

AfADRIGALf. 

GeUdo  sue  ruicti  cAiari),  t  traajuilUi 
JtTinKi^A  Anior  di  state  a  mtzze'l  gianu  ; 
Ardean  fa  stlvt,  ardtan  It  piagge,  t  i  alii. 
Ond  'in,  ck'  ol  ^'ii  gran  gitio  ardo  t  ifaeSlo, 
SubUo  corsi  ;  na  n  pura  adonui 
Girtetit  U  vidi,  du  hiriat  na'l  wflt  .■ 


'  ["Od  whom  then  can  he  roly.  or  who  shall  show  him  the  path  that 
leads  to  eioellence  I  The  snswep  ii  obvious.  Those  great  masters  who 
have  travellal  tlie  some  road  wilh  success  are  tbc  most  likely  to  conduct 
others.  The  works  of  thoee  who  hare  stood  the  test  of  ages  have  a  claim 
to  that  respect  and  Tcocration  to  which  do  modem  eaa  pretend.  The  du- 
ration and  stability  of  their  fame  is  sufficient  to  evince  Uiat  it  haa  not  been 
suspended  upon  tbe  slender  thread  of  fashion  and  caprice,  but  bound  to  the 
humsn  heart  by  CTerj  tie  of  sympathetic  Hdnuratioa."  Reynolda.  Sucotinu 
ii.-^EJ.] 

»  [See  Philological  Inquiries  :  Part  ii.  chap.  xiL  especially  the  concluding 
para^raplu.  This  Treatiee  is  contained  in  vol  ii.  of  the  collective  edition 
of  the  works  of  Harris, — by  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  in  two  vols 
4lo.    London,  1801. 

James  Harris,  the  author  of  those  volninea,  was  born  in  the  Close  of  Sal- 
isbury, July  29, 1709-— died  Dec.  23. 1780.  He  is  best  knovni  as  the  author 
of  Hermes,  a  work  on  Universal  Qrammar  ;  which,  according  to  Bishop 
Lowtb,  presenta  "  the  moat  beautiful  example  of  analyBle  that  has  been  el' 
hibited  linco  tbe  days  of  Aristotle :"  and  three  Treatises  concerning  Art, — 
Music,  Fainting  and  Poetry,  and  Happiness, — which  imitate  the  uiethod  of 
Plalo,  and  are  written  with  admirable  distinctness.  Harris  was  not  given 
up  wholly  to  literary  pursuits,  and  domestic  and  social  amusements,  though 
posaessed  of  high  qualiGcstions  fur  both  tbe  one  and  the  other :  h«  also 
took  a  part  iu  public  life,  held  the  office  first  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
then  for  about  two  years  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  1774  he  became 
Secretary  and  Comptroller  to  the  Queen.  He  repreaented  the  Borough  of 
Christ  Church  liU  the  day  of  his  death,  was  auiduous  in  tbe  discharge  of 
his  parliamentary  duty  and  oecaaionally  took  a  share  in  deW^ea.  %««'&(' 
tnoirs  of  the  Author  by  bit  Son,  prefixed  to  his  worsts. — S.  Ci\ 
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nuioui  inugery,  which  gire  a  T&lne  and  a  nuns  tl 

Sol  mi  tpttcAiana,  c'n  dtilct  ambrota  ipend* 
Mi  Uava  inUnia  al  mmHorar  lUlT  and*. 
Aurt  deir  angescieio  vivtr  mio 

E  deke  a\,  cKe  pii  n«»  mi  par  grave 
iVe'f  arda-,  ne'l  morir,  anz'  it  dtnt  i 
DeK  ttai'l  ghiaceio,  t  k  TtiUii,  t'l  Umpe  rU 
Discaccialeite  oBUii,  cht  Conda  daara, 
K  f  ambra  mm  mm  cara 
A  icier^art,  t  ceutar  per  suai  bascJuUi, 
£  prati/eita  tl  aUtgresza  atlelti, 

Pacijide,  md  tpeaa  in  amania 

Guerra  ai'JUm,  e  I'  eria 

ABa  slagimu  luerta 

Verdi  imegite  del  giglia  e  dtUa  rnsa, 

Mmxte,  Aun,  plan  plan  t  du  trtgua  d  poim, 

Sa  nan  pa£«,  i"  rilrove : 


Hot  come  un  icoglui  slaui, 

Bor  torn*  Un  fio  x'n/uggc, 

Ed  kor  cr\i£  aria  rtigge, 

H'T  canla  angclo pio :  na  the  turn  faia7 

Ecienoa  fammi,  O  laai. 

O  Tin,  0  belne,  o  DO,  quota  mi'a  vaga 

Non  HI,  se  nin/a,  d  maga, 

Nan  JO,  X  duina,  S  Dai, 

iVtfti  so,  se  dekx  area? 

PiasgtJido  mi  badaste, 
E  riiltTulo  il  KfgasU  .- 
la  dogUa  Mbivi  pia, 
hJeUa  Aeibivi  ria  ! 
Naajxte  gioia  di  piaati. 
Dolor  di  riso ;  O  uman^t 
Miieri,  ImUialt  iiuieme 
OgnoT  paura  t  sptme. 

Bel  Fior,  lu  mi  rimemiri 

ha  TUgiadosa  gvaitaa  del  ail  visa  i 

R  si  vera  Vatsembri, 

CW»  It  wrnilf,  cnu  in  In  m'ojb* 
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pass  away  to  the  poetH  who  have  done  honor  to  our  own  ti 
and  to  those  of  our  immediate  predecesaore.* 

El  koT  del  toga  riio, 

Hot  del  streno  sgttardo 

lo  pur  cUca  rigiiarda.    Ma  juolfvggi, 

O  Rosa,  il  naUin  litve  7 


Jnna'  mia.  A-Kua  doict,  lA  temfrt  MM** 

B  piu  ciiara  cananta, 

Qjianla  delcesza  snlo 

In  toi  Anna  dUxtulo  7    la  mi  jwr  frUM*, 

Ne  trd  deli  arjiumia, 

Che  del  id  name  aia  piu  daice  tla  ! 

AUro  a  Cielo,  altra  Anwre, 

AUro  nun  iiunia  I'Eao  del  mio  cere. 

Hot  cie'l  prala,  r  la  lelva  si  tcolora, 

Al  luo  streno  ojnbroio 

Muovine,  alio  Ripoio, 

Dek  eh  'io  ripoii  una  ml  nolU,  vn  hora  i 

Han  Ufire,  t  gU  augcUi,  ognnn  talora 

Ha  qiiokla  pace  ;  ia  qtiande, 

Loiso  I  Tiflu  ronne  trrando, 

E  nonpiango,  e  non griiU>7  e  gtial  fur  jorUI 

Ma  ■poichi,  nan  leM'  egli,  odine.  Merit. 

RUi  e  yiajisi  /I' 

Se  b™  injiamt 

SpeiM  merci  irovai 

Crudel;  lemprt  in  me  metlo,  in  ttUri  vitd  1 

Hot  da'  piit  icuri  Mtssi  al  cicl  m'alxai. 

Hot  ne  pur  caddi  giiun  ; 

Stance  aijin  qui  son  chiuse. 
•  [TTie  uaion  of  "  higli  finiBh  and  perfusive  grace  with  pathos  and  nrnuly 
reflection* — pathos  reaJling  the  peculiar  touo  of  Siiuthey  with  a  Wonli 
worthinn  rtrengtli  of  thought  anil  statclincss  of  sentimeDt — is  exemplified 
u  it  KeniB  to  me,  in  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Jl.  Tiiylor  (not  to  speak  of  its  otbM 
tuerita  of  K  differeot  kind),  eipei^ially  his  Inter  poetry,  and  very  ezquisjlsly 
in  bis  printed  but  uapubtished  lioes  written  in  romcmbrHnce  of  E.  B.  Vil- 
liert.  A  friend  pointed  out  to  me,  what  I  hud  bcfure  heea  faiing,  the  fiaa 
a  hiTinoDj  of  Uie  stania  in  this  poenn,  vVi\(ib,  V^tooi^  \»a%  «&& 

'  [Fim  in  Stro««i>  MadrigftL-S.  C.\ 


CHAPTER  IVII. 

SZAWNATION  OF  TUB  TENETS  FECUI.UR  TO  MR.  WOBDSWORTH'— 
BUSTIO  LIFE  (above  ALL,  LOW  AND  BITSTIO  LIFe)  ESPECIALLT 
DNFAVORABLE  TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  HUHAN  DICTION — THB 
BEST    FARTS    OF    LANGUAGE    TIIE    PEODUCT    OF    FHU.OS0FHEBS, 

NOT    OF    CLOWNS    OK    SHEPHERDS POETBT   ES3ENTUI.I.T    IDEAt 

AND  GENERIC THE  LANOUAOE  OF  ULTON  AS  UUCH  THE  LAN- 
GUAGE OF  HEAL  LIFE,  lEA,  INCOMPARABLY  »OR£  SO  THAN  THAT 
OF   TUE  COTTAGER. 

As  far  then  sb  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  hia  preface  contended,  and 
most  ably  contended,  for  a  reformatioa  in  our  poetic  diction,  aa 
far  as  ho  has  evinced  the  truth  of  passion,  and  the  dramatic 
propriety  of  those  figures  tLod  metaphors  in  the  original  poets, 
which,  stripped  of  their  justifying  reasons,  and  converted  into 
mere  artifices  of  connection  or  ornament,  constitute  the  charac- 
teristic falsity  ia  the  poetic  style  of  the  moderns  ;  and  as  far  as 
he  has,  with  equal  acuteness  and  clearness,  pointed  out  the  pro- 
cess by  which  this  change  was  eflected,  and  the  resemblances  be- 
tween that  state  into  which  the  reader's  mind  is  thrown  by  the 
pleasurable  confusion  of  thought  from  an  unaccustomed  train  of 
words  and  images  ;  and  that  state  which  is  induced  by  the  natu 

Tnricd,  foroii  ■  wliole  to  the  tui  aa  truly  hb  the  more  fornud  SpeDserian 
ttsBEA,  but  bns  a  soft,  floving  moiement  remurkablf  well  fitted  for  the  ei< 
presaioii  or  thoughtful  t«nderDcsa.  and  well  iUustrates  Mr.  Wordsirorth'l 
remark,  recorded  in  this  vorfc,  on  the  muBiml  "iireep  of  vhole  para- 
graphs." It  is  easy  eaough  to  ioTent  new  metres,  but  soma  new  metres 
which  the  world  has  lately  been  prcsenled  with  will  never  lire,  I  fear,  to 
be  old.  They  arc  aa  unmuBicul  and  not  «o  spirited  u  a  ChicasAW  war-soog. 
— Here  is  a.  witch  in  Mr.  Tennyson'B  poetry,  but  I  do  Dot  imagine  that  aay 
great  part  of  her  witching  power  reaidea  ia  newnesa  of  metre — tboo^ 
perbapa  It  is  rash  eren  to  hasnid  a  ooajocture  on  the  properties  of  audi  a 

Bttbtle  aicbantreae,  or  to  say  how  wii  ^  myAenoaa  tn«i  &h«  w  dnat  not 

•-^toi.— a  C] 
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lal  language  o^  impudoned  feeling  ;  he  undertook  a  useful  task 
and  deserres  a",  praise,  both  for  the  attempt  and  fur  the  exeeu 
tion.  The  provocations  to  this  remonstrance  in  behalf  of  truth 
and  nature  were  still  of  perpetual  recurrence  before  and  after  the 
publication  of  this  preface.  I  can  not  likewise  but  add,  that  the 
comparison  of  such  poems  of  merit,  as  have  been  given  to  the 
public  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  the  majority  of 
those  produced  previously  to  the  appearance  of  that  preface,  leave 
no  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  fully  justified  in 
believing  his  efforts  to  have  been  by  no  means  ioefTectual.  Not 
only  in  the  venes  of  those  who  have  professed  their  admiration 
of  bis  genius,  but  even  of  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  hostility  to  his  theory,  and  depreciation  of  his  writings, 
are  the  impressions  of  his  principles  plainly  visible.  It  is  poaai- 
hle,  that  with  these  principles  others  may  have  been  blended, 
which  are  not  equally  evident ;  and  some  which  are  unsteady 
and  subvertible  from  the  narrowness  or  imperfection  of  their 
basis.  But  it  is  more  than  posaible,  that  these  errors  of  defect  or 
exaggeration,  by  kindling  and  feeding  the  controvert,  may  have 
conduced  not  only  to  the  wider  propagation  of  the  accompanying 
truths,  but  that,  by  their  frequent  presentation  to  the  mind  in  an 
excited  state,  they  may  have  won  fur  them  a  more  permanent 
and  practical  result.  A  man  will  borrow  a  part  from  his  oppo- 
nent the  more  easily,  if  he  feels  himself  justiAed  in  continuing  to 
reject  a  part.  While  there  remain  important  points  in  which  he 
can  still  feel  himself  in  the  right,  in  which  he  still  finds  firm 
footing  for  continued  resistance,  he  will  gradually  adopt  those 
opinions,  which  were  the  least  remote  from  his  own  convictions, 
as  not  less  congruous  with  his  own  theory  than  with  that  whioh 
he  reprobates.  In  like  manner  with  a  kind  of  instinctive  pru- 
dence, he  will  abandon  by  little  and  little  his  weakest  posts,  till 
at  length  he  seems  to  forget  that  they  had  ever  belonged  to  him, 
or  aHects  to  consider  them  at  most  as  accidental  and  "petty  an- 
neiraents,"  the  removal  of  which  leaves  the  citadel  unhurt  and 
un  endangered. 

My  own  difierencea  from  certain  supposed  parts  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's theory  ground  themselves  on  the  asauraption,  that  his 
words  had  been  rightly  interpreted,  as  purporting  that  the  proper 
iiction  for  poelry  in  general  consists  altt^ether  in.  sl  Vw^^goA^^ 
taken,  with  due  exceptione,  from  the  moul^B  of  TaQtLmKw^^oS^. 
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a  language  which  actually  constitutes  the  natural  oonvenatioD 
of  men  under  the  influence  of  natural  feelings.     My  objection  is, 
first,  that  in  any  sense  this  rule  is  applicable  only  to  certain 
classes  of  poetry  ;  secondly,  that  even  to  these  classes  it  is  not 
applicable,  except  in  such  a  sense,  as  hath  never  by  any  one  (as 
far  as  I  know  or  have  read)  been  ienied  or  doubted  ;  and  lastly, 
Ihaf  as  far  as,  and  in  that  degre3  in  which  it  is  practicable,  it  is 
yet  as  a  rule  useless,  if  not  injunous,  and  therefore  either  need 
not,  or  ought  to  be  practised.     The  poet  informs  his  reader,  that 
he  had  generally  chosen  low  and  rustic  life  ;*  but  not  as  low  and 
rustic,  or  in  order  to  repeat  that  pleasure  of  doubtful  moral  efiect, 
which  persons  of  elevated  rank  and  of  superior  refinement  often 
times  derive  from  a  happy  imitation  of  the  rude  unpolished  man* 
ners  and  disconrpp  of  their  inferiors.     For  the  pleasure  so  de 
rived  may  be  traced  to  three  exciting  causes.     The  first  is  the 
naturalness,  in  ikct,  of  the  things  represented.     The  second  is 
the  apparent  naturalness  of  the  representation,  as  raised,  and 
qualified  by  an  imperceptible  infusion  of  the  author*s  own  knowl 
edge  and  talent,  which  infusion  does,  indeed,  constitute  it  an  imi 
tation  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  copy.     The  third  cause  may 
be  found  in  the  reader's  conscious  feeling  of  his  superiority  awaken- 
ed by  the  contrast  presented  to  him  ;  even  as  for  the  same  pur 
pose  the  kings  and  great  barons  of  yore  retained,  sometimes  ac- 
tual clowns  and  ibols,  but  more  frequently  shrewd  and  witty  fel 
lows  in  that  character.     These,  however,  were  not  Mr.  Words- 
worth's objects.     He  chose  low  and  rustic  life,  *'  because  in  that 
condition  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in 
which  they  can  attain  their  maturity,  arc  less  under  restraint,  and 
speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic  language ;  because  in  that 
condition  of  life  our  elementary  feelings  co-exist  in  a  state  of 
greater  simplicity,  and  consequently  may  be  more  accurately  con- 
templated, and  more  forcibly  communicated ;  because  the  man- 
ners of  rural  life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feelings ;  and 
from  the  necessary  character  of  rural  occupations  are  more  easily 
comprehended,  and  are  more  durable  ;  and  lastly , because  in  that 
condition  the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful 
and  permanent  forms  o:  nature." 

Now  it  is  clear  to  .ne,  that  in  the  most  interesting  of  th« 

*  pn  the  Inst  edition  of  this  preface  the  word  "  humUe**  is  substitnted  for 
•Anr*   See  P.  W.  ii.  p.  806.— £il 
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poems,  in  which  the  author  is  more  or  less  dramatic,  as  The 
Bbotheks,  Michael,  Ruth.  The  Mad  Mother,  and  others,*  the 
persons  introduced  are  by  no  means  taken  from  low  or  rustic  life 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  those  words ;  and  it  is  not  less 
clear,  that  the  sentiments  and  language,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
conceived  to  have  been  really  transferred  from  the  minds  and  con« 
versation  of  such  persons,  are  attributable  to  causes  and  circum- 
stances not  necessarily  connected  with  *'  their  occupations  and 
abode."  The  thoughts,  feelings,  language,  and  manners  of  the 
shepherd-farmers  in  the  vales  of  Cumbarland  and  Westmoreland, 
as  far  as  they  are  actually  adopted  in  those  poems,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  causes,  which  will  and  do  produce  the  same  re- 
sults in  every  state  of  life,  whether  in  town  or  country.  As  the 
two  principal  I  rank  that  independence,  which  raises  a  man  above 
servitude,  or  daily  toil  for  the  profit  of  others,  yet  not  above  the 
necessity  of  industry  and  a  frugal  simplicity  of  domestic  life ;  and 
the  accompanying  unambitious,  but  solid  and  religious,  education, 
which  has  rendered  few  books  familiar,  but  the  Bible,  and  the 
Liturgy  or  Hymn-book.  To  this  latter  cause,  indeed,  which  is  so 
far  accidental,  that  it  is  the  blessing  of  particular  countries  and 
a  particular  age,  not  the  product  of  particular  places  or  employ- 
ments, the  poet  owes  the  show  of  probability,  that  his  personagep 
might  really  feel,  think,  and  talk  with  any  tolerable  resemblanci> 
to  his  representation.  It  is  an  excellent  remark  of  Dr.  Henr} 
Morc*s  that  "  a  man  of  confined  education,  but  of  good  parts,  by 
constant  reading  of  the  Bible  will  naturally  form  a  more  winning 
and  commanding  rhetoric  than  those  that  are  learned  ;  the  inter- 
mixture of  tongues  and  of  artificial  phrases  debasing  their  style.**t 

•  [The  Brothers :  P.  W.  i.  p.  109.  Michael :  t6.  p.  222.  The  Mad  Mother, 
now  simply  entitled  "  Her  eyes  are  wild :"  ib,  p.  266,  and  Ruth  ii.  p.  106.— 
Ed.  The  Edition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Poems,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Coleridge 
in  this  critique,  is  that  of  1816,  in  two  vols,  large  8vo. — S.  C] 

f  [Enikv^rxtsmus  Triumphatus,  Sect.  xxxv.  •♦  For  a  man  illiterate,  as  ho 
was,*  but  of  good  parts,  by  constant  reading  of  the  Bible  will  naturally  con- 
tra'it  a  more  wiuniog  and  commanding  Rhetoric  than  those  that  are  learned, 
the  intermixture  of  tongues  and  of  artificial  phrases  deforming  their  style^ 
and  making  it  sound  more  after  the  manner  of  men,  though  ordinarily  there 
may  be  more  of  Ood  in  it  than  in  that  of  the  entkusiast"    P.  34,  £d.  Lon- 


^  [Thia  is  spoken  of  the  enthusiaat,  Dayid  George,  ^ho  ^waa  \]iox'[i  «i(i\><^^\ 
died  1666— S.  C.J 


pm^i^*»g^tmmml.      hi  il.M  ii  1    ■    ,«>a^ 
iTD'whHy  MfalMiilii.— wita«a*i 

b«  «tkx  ^a.  6m  the  MHifV 

i«rfpf«TlTlhlyaiMlMifa;etMw>tilialyw|iiMirMi, 
Mt  t0  iMta  life  ts  praoal,  v  la  th*  k&ann  rf^aitifidkl  eolirrv 
tM.     Or  itm  taaUmxj,  (h*  ■■■■■liwiiiiii.  whai   ni»>wni  hmn 


»  llna  Hiai  at  eqaat  lank  glMwhaii 


B«  wWtetkti  ii 

4w,  ICMl  Dr.  B«7  Mar*.  &c  friod  vd  ^y|li^»  «f  CMwortk  «» 
InnbHRdKdlC^T.  H>  *M  aaaalcd  ■>  Clmt  adk;^  Ckabridri; 
h>  «1iMfa  tmirmktj  he  ipcM  Ui  file.  Hb  Ifanhgital  vvrb— tkc  iMdiJ 
•bcb  ara  Tlw  XjiUTyrfG^dbaa  nd  aModnt  t^Birf  iMotk»ll7«lwj 

"(  li.><j<:<t,r   1.  ,U>ii^i   Bi-.;ut»i>E   a^klBft  lb*  Choik  <A  Roac.— Sit  «w 

''  .     :  ~ip)u(sl  vriiings  arc    mmerinM.    U* 

<  1' ^rlDcs  of  Ariftud*  Bd  the  wJMdMtM 

<  .t~4pb\  is  tbr  vridoga  of  tba  FWIiiniita. 

iiidmt  CaljljalDta  be  tr>«d  to  Om  «nw 

^)ir'-w  l't"jiK'<-.  nli.nie  lirwtridM  be  beU<T«l  to  hiTa  bwD 

PytlowTu,  anil  from  him  to  IlM-x    llioiigh  >a  opjuoart 

nitliiuiMU.  hit  own  roiail  bat!  k  ttrmg  t«Dii«iicT  to  1 

|iru(iiinillji  I'Bmpd  and  of  r   taotl  ouitemplaliT 

It  III  nnibtttioK  tins  arruri  nf  Dt»  CvU>  i     "  " 

■f>M  for  the  gmiiu  at  Uicm  ^ 
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not  iLe  case,  as  among  the  peasantry  of  North  Wales,  the  aneieiit 
mouatains,  with  all  their  tenors  and  all  their  glories,  are  pio- 
tures  to  the  blind,  and  music  to  the  deaf. 

I  should  not  have  entered  to  much  into  detai.  upon  this  pas- 
sage, but  here  seems  to  he  the  point,  to  which  all  the  lines  of  dif- 
ference converge  as  to  their  source  and  centre  ; — I  mean,  as  far 
as,  and  in  whatever  respect,  my  poetic  creed  doet  differ  from  the 
doctrines  promulgated  in  this  preface.  I  adopt  with  full  faith, 
the  principle  of  Aristotle,  that  poetry,  as  poetry,  is  essentially* 
ideal,''  that  it  avoids  and  excludes  all  accident ;  thatits  apparent 
individualities  of  rank,  character,  or  occupation  must  be  represen- 
tative of  a  class  ;  and  that  the  persons  of  poetry  must  be  clothed 
with  generic  attributes,  with  the  common  attributes  of  the  class; 
not  with  such  as  one  gifled  individual  might  possibly  possess,  but 
such  as  from  his  situation  it  is  most  probable  beforehand  that  he 
would  possess.J     If  my  premises  are  right  and  my  deductions 

'  [Mr.  Coleridge  here  quoted,  Iq  a  footnote,  from  the  first  edition  of  Th« 
Friend  the  pa>»ige,  "  Suy  not  tliat  I  am  reoamniendiDg  BtwtrutioiiB,''  to 
the  end  of  the  porsgraph,  vhich  occurs  ia  the  Second  of  the  Letters  from 
Oermany,  placed  neur  the  end  of  this  volume] 

f  [See  Poetic  <.  1 8.  tavtpdv  ii  ix  tuv  tlpiiiitmtv,  nut  An  of  rtl  rd  ytvi- 
Iteva  T^iyciv,  roi-ro  iroaiToC  Ipyov  iarlv,  uXX  ola  iv  yfvotro,  itnl  tH  JhivaTd 
KarH  rd  iliid(,  ij  -ri  uvayKolov.  ■  ■  ■•  Aid  xoi  ptXooo^urrpov  Hoi  bkov- 
iaiortpov  noiijai^  IffTOpiac  ioriv,  *H  ftiv  yiip  iroirfai^  fiu2.2jiw  tiI  koBoXov,  tj  cf 
icTopia  Tii  Kaff  Ikoutov  TJyeu  *TI(7ri  61  Ka8b7jn}  jthit  r^  Trot^  rd  iroT  urra 
mi^iaivri  >Jyiiv,  v  Tparniv,  kotH  t6  lUd^,  fl  ri  livaytalov,  oi  aToxaitrai 
it  woirjai^,  ovofiara  I7rtrt6e/tiv7f'  Tti  At  xaff  tuacTov,  ri  ' A'^tfitu6ri%  Iwpa^tVj 
^  Ti  iTzaBrv.—Ed. 

It  appeaTtfrom  ahal  ha»  httn  laid,  thai  Iki  objeel  of  l&e poet  ii  not  tort 
lalt  Klmt  hat  aclMaUy  happened,  but  what  may  poitibly  happftt,  either  with 
probability  or  from  nectiiUy.  The  difference  between  the  poet  and  the 
hisbirion  does  not  ariBe  fi-om  one  writing  in  verge  and  the  other  in  prose ; 
for  if  the  work  of  Ucrodotus  wcie  pot  into  verse,  it  would  be  no  iewi  n  hia- 
tory  tluui  it  is  in  prnse.  But  tbey  differ  in  this,  that  one  rehitea  what  hu 
actually  been  done,  liie  other  what  nuiy  be  done.  Poetry,  Iberefore,  is  more 
philosophiciil  and  iustrueCivc  than  hisl^ry.  Poetry  upraki  more  nf  general 
lhini/>,  and  hitlori/  of  particular.  Bi/  general  tkingi  I  mean  mhal  any  per- 
ton  of  tuch  a  charaeler  would  probably  and  naturally  tay  or  do  in  tueh  a 
tilualion  ;  and  Ihit  it  tehat  poetry  oiwn  at  teen  in  iiivinff  names  to  the  ehaT' 
aelert.  By  particular  ihinai  I  meunrehnt  any  individual,  at  Aleibiadei,  for 
iaatanee,  either  acted  or  suffered  in  reality.     I'ye'i  Translation.— S.  C] 

t  ["It  is  ShakBpearc'a  peeuliar  eicellenc,  that  throughoiA  \\«  ^VA*  tA 
bii  splendid  picture-gallerf — (the  reader  will  eicuse  tte  wiVoo'«\(A%e4  Va^- 
adeqaaer  of  a>it  mfiapbory—ve  find  individuulity  e»erv^\iCT»~ioei6V^ 
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legitimate,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  poetic  medium  be 
tween  the  swains  of  Theocritus  and  those  of  an  imaginary  golden 
age. 

The  characters  of  the  vicar  and  the  shepherd-mariner  in  the 
poem  of  The  Brothers,*  and  that  of  the  shepherd  of  Green-head 
Ghyll  in  the  Michael, f  have  all  the  verisimilitude  and  represen- 
tative quality,  that  the  purposes  of  poetry  can  require.  They 
are  persons  of  a  known  and  abiding  class,  anl  their  manners  and 
sentiments  the  natural  product  of  circumstances  common  to  the 
class.     Take  Michael  for  instance  : 

An  old  mail  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to  age 
Of  an  unusual  strength :  his  mind  was  keen, 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affidrs, 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calling  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  he  had  learned  the  meaning  of  all  winds 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone ;  and  oftentimes 
When  others  heeded  not,  he  heard  the  South 
Hake  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  him,  and  he  to  himself  would  say, 
*  The  winds  are  now  devising  work  for  me  1* 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that  drives 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains :  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists, 
That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the  heights. 
So  lived  he,  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past 
And  gi'ossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  suppose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and  rocks, 
Were  things  indifTerent  to  tha  Shepherd^s  thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had  breathed 
The  common  air ;  the  hills,  which  he  so  oft 

trait  nowhere.  In  all  his  various  characters  we  still  feel  ourselves  coro- 
rauning  with  the  same  nature,  which  is  everywhere  present  as  the  vegetable 
sap  in  the  branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruits,  their  shapes, 
tastes,  and  odors.  Speaksig  of  their  effect,  that  is,  his  works  themselves, 
we  may  define  the  excellence  of  their  method  as  consisting  in  that  just  pro 
portion,  that  union  and  interpenetration  of  the  universal  and  the  parUeular, 
which  must  ever  pervade  all  works  of  decided  and  true  BCteoee.**  Hie 
liiend,  II  p.  416.— Ed.] 
•  fP.  W.  L  jx  lOg.-^JStL]  \  V^  > ^'i*i.,— EA 
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Had  climbed  with  yigorous  steps  ;*  which  had  impretaed 

So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 

Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear ; 

Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 

Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  he  had  sared, 

Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts. 

So  grateful  in  themselves,  the  certainty 

Of  honorable  gain ;  these  fields,  these  hills 

Which  were  his  living  Being,  even  more 

Than  his  own  blood — what  could  they  less  t  had  laid 

Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  f  were  to  him 

A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love. 

The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itselC 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  poems  which  are  pitched  in  a  lower 
key,  aH  the  Harrt  Gill,^  and  The  Idiot  Boy,^  the  feelings  are 
those  of  human  nature  in  general ;  though  the  poet  has  judi- 
ciously laid  the  scene  in  the  country,  in  order  to  place  himself  iu 
the  vicinity  of  interesting  images,  without  the  necessity  of  ascrib- 
ing a  sentimental  perception  of  their  beauty  to  the  persons  of  his 
drama.  In  The  Idiot  Boy,  indeed,  the  mother's  character  is  not 
so  much  the  real  and  native  product  of  a  "  situation  where  the 
essential  passions  of  the  heart  find  a  better  soil,  in  which  they 
can  attain  their  maturity  and  speak  a  plainer  and  more  emphatic 
language,"  as  it  is  an  impersonation  of  an  instinct  abandoned  by 
judgment.  Ileuce  the  two  following  charges  seem  to  me  not 
wholly  groundless :  at  least,  they  are  the  only  plausible  objec- 
tions, which  I  have  heard  to  that  fine  poem.  The  one  is,  that 
the  author  has  not,  in  the  poem  itself,  taken  sufficient  care  to 
preclude  from  the  reader's  fancy  the  disgusting  images  of  ordi- 
nary morbid  idiocy,  which  yet  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention 
to  represent.  He  has  even  by  the  *'  burr,  burr,  burr,"  uncoun- 
teracted  by  any  preceding  description  of  the  boy's  beauty,  assisted 
in  recalling  them.  The  other  is,  that  the  idiocy  of  the  boy  is  so 
evenly  balanced  by  the  folly  of  the  mother,  as  to  present  to  the 

[" hills,  which  with  vigorous  step 

He  had  so  often  climbed." — Last  edition. — JScL] 

[" linking  to  such  acts 

The  certainty  of  honorable  gain ; 

Those  fields,  those  hills — what  could  they  less  t  had  laid 

Strong  hold  on  hie  affections." — Last  edition. — Ed.\ 

I  [P.  W.  ii.  p.  J  35.  -Ed]  \  ^I\>.  V.  p,  ^Q^,— Ba:\ 
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geaeral  reader  rather  a  I&ughable  burlesque  oa  the  blindneM  of 
anile  dotage,  than  an.  analytic  display  of  maternal  afiectioa  in  ill 
ordinary  workings. 

In  The  Thorn,'  the  poet  himself  acknowledges  in  a  note  the 
necessity  of  an  introductory  poem,  in  which  he  should  have  por- 
trayed the  character  of  the  person  from  whom  the  words  of  the 
poem  are  eupposed  to  proceed  ;  a  Buperstitious  man  moderately 
imaginative,  of  slow  faculties  and  deep  feelings,  "  a  captain  of  a 
small  trading  vessel,  for  example,  who,  being  past  the  middle 
age  of  life,  had  retired  upon  an  annuity,  or  small  independent  in- 
come, to  some  village  or  country  town  of  which  he  was  not  a 
native,  or  in  which  he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  live.  Such 
men  having  nothing  to  do  become  credulous  and  talkative  from 
indolence,"  But  in  a  poem,  still  more  in  a  lyric  poem — and  the 
Nurse  in  Roheo  and  Juliet  alone  prevents  me  from  extending 
the  remark  even  to  dramatic  poetry,  if  indeed  even  the  Nurse 
can  be  deemed  altogether  a  case  in  point — it  is  not  possible  to 
imitate  truly  a  dull  and  garrulous  discourser,  without  repeating 
the  ctTects  of  dulncss  and  garrulity.  However  this  may  be,  I 
dare  assert,  that  the  parts — (and  these  form  the  far  larger  por- 
tion of  the  whole) — which  might  as  well  or  still  better  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  poet's  own  imagination,  and  have  been  spoken 
in  his  own  character,  are  those  which  have  given,  and  which 
will  continue  to  give,  universal  delight;  and  that  the  passages 
exclusively  appropriate  to  the  sEipposed  narrator,  such  as  the  last 
couplet  of  the  third  stanza;!  the  seven  last  lines  of  the  tenth;} 
and  the  five  following  stanzas,  with  the  exception  of  the  four 

*  [P.  W.  i .  p.  1S4.  The  note  to  vliidi  Mr.  Coleridge  refers  a  omitted 
in  Uia  lost  editions. — E<L] 

*  '  "  I'vB  meaaured  it  from  siJe  to  side ; 

Tis  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide." 
f  *  "  Nay.  rack  your  brnin — 'tis  all  in  vain, 

m  tell  Tou  every  thing  I  know ; 
But  Ui  the  Thorn,  and  to  the  Pond 
Wbich  is  a  little  step  beyond, 

'  jThese  two  lines  are  left  out  in  the  tatter  editions.    80  nre  the  two 
■tanias  (originally  the  llth  and  12tb)  dted  in  tbe  next  note,  and  torn* 
parts  of  the  present  13th.  13th,  and  I4tb,  are  altered  from  vhnt  thevwera 
M  quoteil  by  Mr.  C.—S.  C] 
•  'Pfeftoo.  P.  W.  i.  p.  807.— S.  0.\ 
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Imirable  lineB  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth,  am  felt 
'  many  unprejudiced  and  unsophisticated  hearta,  as  sudden  and 
■pleasant  sinkings  from  the  height  to  which  the  poet  had  pre- 
oDsly  lifted  them,  and  to  which  he  again  re-eleratea  both  hioi- 
If  and  his  rcadei. 
If  then  I  am  compelled  to  doubt  the  theory,  by  which  the  oh«M 

I  v]*b  that  y<m  would  go: 

Ferhsipa,  wbea  you  are  at  the  place, 

Vou  Hometliingr  ot  her  tale  may  trae«. 

rii  gire  you  the  beat  help  I  can : 

Before  you  up  the  mountaia  go, 

Up  to  the  dreary  mountain-top, 

I'll  tell  you  all  I  know. 

Ilg  now  some  two-and-twenty  year* 

Since  she  (her  name  is  Hartha  Ray) 

Gave,  vith  n  maiden's  true  good  will, 

Her  oompiuiy  ta  Stephen  Hill ; 

And  bLo  voi  blitLe  and  gay, 

Aad  ebe  u'ob  hnppy,  happy  etill 

Whene'er  ehe  thought  uf  Stephen  HilL 

And  lliey  hnii  fixed  the  wedding-Jay, 

The  morning  that  mint  wed  them  both  ; 

Bnt  Stephen  U<  another  maid 

Hod  Bworn  anotlier  ontli ; 

And,  with  tills  other  maid,  to  cburdi 

Unthinking  Stephen  went — 

Poor  Martha  I  on  that  woful  day 

A  pong  of  pitiless  dianiay 

A  tire  was  kindled  in  bcr  breaat. 

Wlileh  miglit  nob  burn  itself  tu  rest. 

They  say,  full  six  months  after  this. 

While  yet  the  summer  leaves  were  grea^ 

Khe  to  the  mountain-top  would  go, 

And  (here  waa  often  seen. 

Tis  B]ud.  a  child  was  in  her  womb. 

As  Duw  to  any  eye  was  plain ; 

She  was  will)  ehild,  and  she  was  mad  ; 

Yet  often  she  was  Bol)er  sad 

From  bcr  ciceedina:  pnin. 

Oh  mc !  ten  thnusnnd  times  Vd  rathar 

That  he  hml  died,  tlmt  cruel  lather  1 
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of  characters  was  to  be  directed,  not  only  a  priori,  from  groundi 
of  reason,  but  both  from  the  few  instances  in  which  the  poet 
himself  need  be  supposed  to  have  been  governed  by  it,  and  fiom 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  those  instances  ;  still  more  mast  1 
hesitate  in  my  assent  to  the  sentence  which  immediately  follows 
the  former  citation  ;  and  which  I  can  neither  admit  as  particular 
fact,  nor  as  general  rule.  "  The  language,  too,  of  these  men  has 
been  adopted  (purified  indeed  from  what  appear  to  be  its  real 
defects,  from  all  lasting  and  rational  causes  of  dislike  or  disgust) 
because  such  men  hourly  communicate  with  the  best  objects  from 
which  the  best  part  of  language  is  originally  derived ;  and  be- 
cause, from  their  rank  in  society  and  the  sameness  and  narrow 
circle  of  their  intercourse,  being  less  under  the  action  of  social 
vanity,  they  convey  their  feelings  and  notions  in  simple  and  un- 
elaborated  expressions.''*  To  this  I  reply;  that  a  rustic's  lanr 
guage,  purified  from  all  provincialism  and.grossness,  and  so  far 
re-constructed  as  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar— (which  are  in  essence  no  other  than  the  laws  of  universal 
logic,  applied  to  psychological  materials) — will  not  differ  from 
the  language  of  any  other  man  of  common  sense,  however  learned 
or  refined  he  may  be,  except  as  far  as  the  notions,  which  the 
rustic  has  to  convey,  are  fewer  aud  more  indiscriminate.     This 

Last  Christmas  i^heo  they  talked  of  this, 
01(1  farmer  Simpson  did  maintain, 
Tliat  in  her  i^omb  the  infant  wrought 
About  its  mother's  heart,  and  brought 
Her  senses  back  again : 
And,  when  at  last  her  time  drew  near, 
Uer  looks  were  calm,  her  senses  clear. 

No  more  I  know,  I  wish  I  did. 
And  I  would  tall  it  all  to  you ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
Tliere*s  none  that  ever  knew : 
And  if  a  child  was  born  or  no, 
There's  no  one  that  could  ever  tell ; 
And  if  *twas  born  alive  or  dead, 
lliere  ■  no  one  knows,  as  I  have  said : 
But  some  remembcT  well, 
That  Martha  Ray  about  this  time 
Would  up  the  mountain  oA  vi  climhT 


*<»;  p.  W:  iL  p.  807.— S.  C] 
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will  become  still  clearer,  if  we  add  the  consideration — (equally 
important  though  less  obvious) — ^that  the  rustic,  from  the  more 
imperfect  development  of  his  faculties,  and  from  the  lower  state 
of  their  cultivation,  aims  almost  solely  to  convey  insulated  facts, 
either  those  of  his  scanty  experience  or  his  traditional  belief ; 
while  the  educated  man  chiefly  seeks  to  discover  and  express 
those  connections  of  things,  or  those  relative  bearings  of  fact  t.) 
fact,  from  which  some  more  or  less  general  law  is  deducible.  For 
facts  are  valuable  to  a  wise  man,  chiefly  as  they  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  indwelling  law,  which  is  the  true  being  of  things, 
the  sole  solution  of  their  modes  of  existence,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  consists  our  dignity  and  our  power. 

As  little  can  I  agree  with  the  assertion,  that  from  the  objects 
with  which  the  rustic  hourly  communicates  the  best  part  of  lan- 
guage is  formed.  For  first,  if  to  communicate  with  an  object 
implies  such  an  acquaintance  with  it,  as  renders  it  capable  of 
being  discriminately  reflected  on,  the  distinct  knowledge  of  an 
uneducated  rustic  would  furnish  a  very  scanty  vocabulary.  The 
few  things  and  modes  of  action  requisite  for  his  bodily  conveniences 
would  alone  be  individualized  ;  while  all  the  rest  of  nature 
would  be  expressed  by  a  small  number  of  confused  general  terms. 
Secondly,  I  deny  that  the  words  and  combinations  of  words  de- 
rived from  the  objects,  with  which  the  rustic  is  familiar,  whether 
with  distinct  or  confused  knowledge,  can  be  justly  said  to  form 
the  best  part  of  language.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  many 
classes  of  the  brute  creation  possess  discriminating  sounds,  by 
which  they  can  convey  to  each  other  notices  of  such  objects  as 
concern  their  food,  shelter,  or  safety.  Yet  we  hesitate  to  call  the 
aggregate  of  such  sounds  a  language,  otherwise  than  metaphori- 
cally. The  best  part  of  human  language,  properly  so  called,  is 
derived  from  reflection  on  the  acts  of  the  mind  itself  It  is  formed 
by  a  voluntary  appropriation  of  fixed  symbols  to  internal  acts,  to 
processes  and  results  of  imagination,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  no  place  in  the  consciousness  of  uneducated  man  ;  though  in 
civilized  society,  by  imitation  and  passive  remembrance  of  what 
they  hear  from  their  religious  instnictors  and  other  superiors,  the 
most  uneducated  share  in  the  harvest  which  they  neither  sowed, 
nor  reaped.  If  the  history  of  the  phrases  in  hourly  currency 
among  our  peasants  were  traced,  a  person  not  previously  ftw^x^ 
of  the  fact  would  be  surprised  at  fiadmg  «k>  Wi^q  ^  \i>ra^^x% 
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which  three  or  four  centuries  ago  were  the  exclusive  property  ol 
the  uuiversities  and  the  schools  ;  and,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation,  had  been  transferred  from  the  school  to  the 
pulpit,  and  thus  gradually  passed  into  common  life.  The  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  oflen  the  impossibility,  of  finding  words  for 
the  simplest  moral  and  intellectual  processes  in  the  languages  of 
uncivilized  tribes  has  proved  perhaps  the  weightiest  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  our  most  s^alous  and  adroit  missionaries.  Yet 
these  tribes  are  surrounded  by  the  same  nature  as  our  peasants 
are  ;  but  in  still  more  impressive  forms  :  and  they  are,  moreover, 
obliged  to  particularize  many  more  of  them.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  adds,  "  accordingly,  such  a  langiiage" — (mean- 
ing, as  before,  the  language  of  rustic  life  purified  from  provincial- 
ism)— **  arising  out  of  repeated  experience  and  regular  feelings, 
is  a  more  permanent,  and  a  far  more  philosophical  language, 
than  that  which  is  frequently  substituted  for  it  by  Poets,  who 
think  that  they  are  conferring  honor  upon  themselves  and  their 
art  in  proportion  as  they  indulge  in  arbitrary  and  capricious 
habits  of  expression  ;"*  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  language, 
which  he  has  in  view,  can  be  attributed  to  rustics  with  no  greater 
right  than  the  style  of  Hooker  or  Bacon  to  Tom  Brownt  or  Sir 

•  [lb. — "  Id  proportion  as  they  separate  themselves  from  the  sym])atliiet 
of  men,  and  indulge  iu  arbitrary  and  aipricious  habits  of  expression,  in 
order  to  furnish  food  for  fickle  tastes,  and  fickle  appetites,  of  their  own 
creation."— S.  C] 

f  [Thomas  Brown,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Shropshire,  lived  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  died  in  1704.  His  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  his  remains,  were  priutcd  in  4  vols.  12mo.,  in  1707.  Tlierewas 
a  9th  edition  in  1730.  "  His  poems,"  says  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  *  Character  of 
the  author,'  "  are  most  of  them  imitations  of  antiquity,  and  so  called  by 
him,  but  generally  so  improved  under  his  hands,  they  may  justly  be  e»* 
teeme<l  originals,  lliey  were  generally  Odes,  Satires,  or  Epigrams,  Plara 
phrases,  Imitations  of  Horace  and  Martial." 

His  prose  works  consist  of  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  Ac, 
after  the  manner  of  Lucian,  Dialogues,  Essays,  Declamations,  Satires,  Let- 
ters, and  other  miscellaneous  productions,  hoing  Amusements  Serious  and 
Comical,  cidculated  for  the  Meridian  of  London.  I  would  fain  believe,  to 
speak  from  a  mere  glance  into  these  volumes,  that  the  Meridian  of  London 
is  improved  since  Mr.  Brown's  days :  and  am  sorry  to  learn  that  this  **  vut 
gar  writer's"  works  are  not  likely  just  yet  to  visit 

"  The  waters  of  Oblivion's  hike." 
7%#  Mutbor  uppeBTB  to  have  poMOsaed,  beavdei  lOi  acc^uaintance  with  Frendb, 
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Roger  L'Estrange.*  Doubtless,  if  what  is  peculiar  to  each  wert 
omitted  in  each,  the  result  must  needs  be  the  same.  Further, 
that  the  poet,  who  uses  an  illogical  diction,  or  a  style  fitted  to 
excite  only  the  low  and  changeable  pleasure  of  wonder  by  means 
of  groundless  novelty,  substitutes  a  language  of  folly  and  vanity, 

Italiao,  and  Spanish,  some  classic  lore,  and  to  have  employed  it  in  working 
up  the  alloy  and  baser  portions  of  ancient  wit  into  modern  shapes.  "  And 
if  he  was  not  so  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  authors,''  says  Dr.  Drake,  **  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  tast^,  he  must  be  excused ;  because, 
doing  those  things  for  his  sulwistence,  he  did  not  consult  his  own  liking  so 
much  us  his  booksellers',  taking  such  as  they  offered  the  best  price  for." 
Poor  man  I  he  had  better  have  tried  to  dig,  and  ought  to  have  been  less 
ashamed  to  beg,  than  to  follow  in  the  track  of  those  who,  though  they  do  not 
call  evil  good,  yet  stimulate  under  pretence  of  satirizing  it.  His  eulogist 
and  defender  adds,  **  Nor  can  he  be  bUmi'd  for  this,  since  fortune  haying 
provided  no  other  way  for  him  to  live  by,  prudence  directed  him  to  prefer 
the  drudgery  of  most  gain,  before  a  more  specious  one  of  applause,  and 
taught  him  not  to  barter  his  ease  and  profit  for  the  reputation  of  being 
nice,"  What  lax  notions  must  have  been  generally  tolerated  in  times  when 
a  grave  roan  could  write  such  a  sentence  as  this  in  sober  earnest,  weighing 
money  gains  against  reputation  for  delicacy,  and  leaving  morals  out  of  the 
question  I  It  would  seem  as  if  Charles  Lamb's  remark  On  the  Artificial 
Comedy  of  the  last  Century  must  be  applied  to  a  great  deal  of  our  literature 
beside  comedy,  both  in  that  century  and  the  preceding  one :  that  it  is  out 
of  the  moral  world  altogether,  to  be  judged  by  no  laws  but  those  of  a  land 
where  laws  of  conscience  are  unrecognized — a  Utopian  place,  where 
"  pleasure  is  duty,  and  the  manners  perfect  freedom." — S.  C] 

*  [Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk,  is  another 
"eminent  writer  in  the  17th  century,"  who  eminently  displays  the  worse 
characteristics  of  that  period  of  our  literature.  He  lived  from  about  1617 
to  December  12,  1705  ;  was  a  royalist ;  contrived  to  keep  in  with  Cromwell, 
but  was  in  trouble,  as  a  disaffected  person,  under  King  William.  He  wrote 
a  great  many  tracts  for  those  times,  but  as  an  author  is  at  present  best 
known  by  the  Alliance  of  Divine  Offices,  exhibiting  all  the  Liturgies  of  the 
Church  of  Englxmd  since  the  Reformation,  1699,  folio— The  Reign  of  Charles 
I,  1664 — History  of  the  Times  1687,  and  a  tract  against  Milton,  entitled  No 
Blind  Guides. 

His  writings  have  been  characterized  with  great  severity  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gordon,  who  declares  them  "  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  who  have  taste 
and  breeding" — "  full  of  technical  terms,  of  phrases  picked  up  in  the  streets 
from  apprentices  and  porters."  **  His  sentences,"  says  the  critic,  **  beside 
their  grossness,  are  lively  nothings,  which  can  never  be  translated."  After 
giving  a  specimen,  "  Yet  this  man,"  he  adds,  **  was  reckoned  a  master,  nay, 
a  reformer  of  the  English  language ;  a  man  who  writ  no  language,  nor  does 
it  appear  that  he  understood  any ;  witness  his  miserable  tcaxA^a^K!u\i%  ^^. 
Oieera^M  (Jffices  and  Jo$ephu8, — Sir  Roger  bad  a  gen\u&  Iot  \raSioQi^«c^  «xA^ 
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not  for  that  of  the  rustic,  but  for  that  of  good  sense  and  natmtl 
feeling. 

Here  let  me  be  pcn.iitted  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  posi- 
tions,  which  I  controvert,  are  contained  in  the  sentences — "  a  se- 
lection of  the  real  language  of  men  ;"* — "  the  language  of  these 
men'*  (that  is,  men  in  low  and  rustic  life)  ''  has  been  adopted ;  I 
have  proposed  to  myself  to  imitate,  and,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to 
adopt  the  very  language  of  men." 

*'  Between  the  language  of  prose  and  that  of  metrical  composi- 
tion, there  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference  :"  it  is 
against  these  exclusively  that  my  opposition  is  directed. 

I  object,  in  the  very  first  instance,  to  an  equivocation  in  the 
use  of  the  word  '*  real."  Every  man's  language  varies,  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  activity  of  his  faculties,  and 
the  depth  or  quickness  of  his  feelings.  Every  man's  language 
has,  first,  its  individualities  ;  secondly,  the  common  properties  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs  ;  and  thirdly,  words  and  phrases  of 
universal  use.  The  language  of  Hooker,  Bacon,  Bishop  Taylor, 
and  Burke  differs  from  the  common  language  of  the  learned  class 
only  by  the  superior  number  and  novelty  of  the  thoughts  and  re 
lations  which  they  had  to  convey.  The  language  of  Algernon 
Sidney  diil'ers  not  at  all  from  that,  which  every  well-educated 
gentleman  would  wish  to  write,  and  (with  due  allowances  for  the 
uudeliberatcness,  and  less  connected  train,  of  thinking  natural  and 
proper  to  conversation)  such  as  he  would  wish  to  talk.  Neither 
one  nor  the  other  difler  half  as  much  from  the  general  language 
of  cultivated  society,  as  the  language  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  home- 
liest composition  differs  from  that  of  a  common  peasant.  For 
"  real"  therefore,  we  must  substitute  ordinary,  or  lingua  cont- 
munis.     And  this,  we  have  proved,  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  the 

rabble,  and  higher  be  never  went. — To  put  his  books  into  the  hands  of 
youth,  or  boys,  for  whom  ^sop,  by  him  burlesqued,  "was  designed,  is  to 
vitiate  their  taste,  and  to  give  them  a  poor,  low  turn  of  thinking:  not  to 
mention  the  vile  and  slavish  principles  of  the  man.  He  has  not  only 
turned  ^sop's  plain  beasts  from  the  simplicity  of  nature  into  jesters  and 
buffoons,  but  out  of  the  mouths  of  animals  inured  to  the  boundless  freedom 
of  air  and  deserts,  has  drawn  doctrines  of  servitude  and  a  defence  of 
tyranny.**  (Quoted  from  the  General  Dictionary,  Historical  and  Gritiosl, 
vol.  vii.)— S.  C  J 
*  ["  A  selection  of  language  really  i  sed  by  men,"  in  the  later  editiootk-' 

&aj 
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phraMology  of  low  and  rustic  life  than  in  that  of  any  other  claai. 
Omit  the  peculiarities  of  each  and  the  result  of  course  must  he  com- 
mon to  all.  And  assuredly  the  omissions  and  changes  to  he  made 
in  the  language  of  rustics,  before  it  could  be  transferred  to  any  spe- 
cies of  poem,  except  the  drama  or  other  professed  imitation,  are 
at  least  as  numerous  and  weighty,  as  would  be  required  in  adapt- 
ing to  the  same  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  language  so  highly  ex- 
tolled by  Mr.  Wordsworth  varies  in  every  county,  nay  in  every 
village,  according  to  the  accidental  character  of  the  clergyman, 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  schools ;  or  even,  perhaps,  as 
the  exciseman,  publican,  and  barber  happen  to  be,  or  not  to  be, 
zealous  politicians,  and  readers  of  the  weekly  newspaper  pro  bono 
publico.  Anterior  to  cultivation  the  lingua  communis  of  every 
country,  as  Dante  has  well  observed,  exists  everywhere  in  parts, 
and  nowhere  as  a  whole. 

Neither  is  the  case  rendered  at  all  more  tenable  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words,  "  in  a  state  of  excitement."  For  the  nature  of 
a  man*s  words,  when  he  is  strongly  aflected  by  joy,  grief,  or  anger, 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  general 
truths,  conceptions  and  images,  and  of  the  words  expressing  them, 
with  which  his  mind  had  been  previously  stored.  For  the 
property  of  passion  is  not  to  create ;  but  to  set  in  increased  activ- 
ity. At  least,  whatever  new  connections  of  thoughts  or  images, 
or — (which  is  equally,  if  not  more  than  equally,  the  appropriate 
eflcct  of  strong  excitement) — whatever  generalizations  of  truth  or 
experience  the  heat  of  passion  may  produce ;  yet  the  terms  of 
their  conveyance  must  have  pre-existed  in  bis  former  conversa 
tions,  and  are  only  collected  and  crowded  together  by  the  unusual 
stimulation.  It  is  indeed  very  possible  to  adopt  in  a  poem  the 
unmeaning  repetitions,  habitual  phrases,  and  other  blank  counters, 
which  an  unfurnished  or  confused  understanding  interposes  at 
short  intervals,  in  order  to  keep  hold  of  his  subject,  which  is  still 
slipping  from  him,  and  to  give  him  time  for  recollection ;  or,  in 
mere  aid  of  vacancy,  as  in  the  scanty  companies  of  a  country 
stage  the  same  player  pops  backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  empty  spaces,  in  the  procession  of  Mac- 
beth, or  Henry  VIII.  But  what  assistance  to  the  poet,  or  orna- 
ment to  the  poem,  these  can  supply,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  cou^e^Vxxt^. 
Nothing  assuredly  can  differ  either  in  origin  ox  va  lacA*^  tsl^o'SA 

VOL.  ///.  S 
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ill    inhilivii  iiii|Hirlfinri\  KM  tfi  ronvoy  it  at  once,  and  as  ao 
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Now  I  will  take  the  first  stanza,  on  which  I  have  chanced  to 
open,  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  It  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
least  peculiar  in  its  language. 

**  In  distant  ooiuitries  have  I  been, 
And  yet  I  have  not  often  seen 
A  healthy  man,  a  man  full  grown, 
Weep  in  the  public  roads,  alone. 
But  such  a  one,  on  English  ground. 
And  in  the  broad  highway,  I  met ; 
Along  the  broad  highway  he  came. 
His  cheeks  with  tears  were  wet : 
Sturdy  ho  seemed,  though  he  was  sad ; 
And  in  his  arms  a  lamb  he  had.''* 

The  words  here  are  doubtless  such  as  are  current  in  all  ranks 
of  life  ;  and  of  course  not  less  so  in  the  hamlet  and  cottage  than 
in  the  shop,  manufactory,  college,  or  palace.  But  is  this  the 
order  in  which  the  rustic  would  have  placed  the  words  ?  I  am 
grievously  deceived,  if  the  following  less  compact  mode  of  com- 
mencing the  same  tale  be  not  a  far  more  faithful  copy.  "  I  have 
been  in  a  many  parts,  far  and  near,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
saw  before  a  man  crying  by  himself  in  the  public  road  ;  a  grown 
man  I  mean,  that  was  neither  sick  nor  hurt,  &c.  &c."  But 
when  I  turn  to  the  following  stanza  in  The  Thorn : 

*'  At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
This  wretched  woman  thither  goes  *, 
And  she  is  known  to  every  star, 
And  every  wind  that  blows : 
And  there  beside  the  Thorn,  she  sits, 
When  the  blue  daylight's  in  the  skies, 
And  when  the  whirlwind's  on  the  hill, 
Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  stiU, 
And  to  herself  she  cries. 
Oh  misery  1  Oh  misery  1 
Oh  woe  is  me  1  Oh  misery  l'*f 

and  compare  this  with  the  language  of  ordinary  men ;  or  with 
that  which  I  can  conceive  at  all  likely  to  proceed,  in  real  life, 
from  such  a  narrator,  as  is  supposed  in  the  note  to  the  poem ; 
compare  it  either  in  the  succession  of  the  images  or  of  the  sen* 
tsnces ;  I  am  reminded  of  the  sublime  prayer  and  hymn  of 
praise,  which  Milton,  in  opposition  to  an  established  liturgy,  pre* 

«  [The  last  of  the  Flock,  Ist  stanza.    P.  W.  L  p.  169.-^,0^ 
i  \V,W.'u,p.  227.-8.  a] 
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^  senls  KB  a  fair  specimeu  of  commoD  exlemporaty  devotion,  uul 

might  expect  to  hear  from  every  svlf-iiispired  roiniatct 

.icie!     And  I  reflect  with  delight,  how  little  a.  men 

I  theory,  though   of  bis  own  workmanship,  interferes  with  Dm 

processes  of  genuine  imagination  in  a,  man  of  true  pootic  genius, 

L  wlto  poasesBee,  a.s  Mr.  Wordswurtb,  if  ever  msn  did,  most  uaur- 

dly  does  possess, 

"The  Vision  and  the  Faeulty  diTine."* 

One  point  then  alone  remains,  but  that  the  most  impurt&at, 
itc  examination  having  been,  indeed,  mj'  chief  inducement  for  the 
preceding  iniiuisition.  "  There  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  eeaea- 
tial  difference  between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrioal  oom- 
|IOsitioa."t  Such  is  Mr.  Wordsworth's  assertion.  Kow  prose  it- 
I  wlf,  at  least  in  all  argumentative  and  consecutive  works,  diSins, 
'  and  ought  la  diflbr,  from  the  language  of  conversation  ;  even  ast 

•  |Tl.e  ExcuraiiNi,  B.  i.    P.  W.  vi.  p,  0.— S.  C] 

f  [P.  W.  ii.  p.SlB.     Pie&ec.    TbeTrordenMfialiamnrkcdiriLtiiUtiMin 
the  editioa  of  1840.— S.  O.J 

i  It  ia  DO  less  nu  error  in  teocbcr'a,  than  a  tiirrocnt  to  the  p<wF  diildrto,  to 

•nfurtie  the  Decewitf  of  reading  us  Ibej  would  talk.    Id  ordsr  to  cure  llicin 

of  litiging  m  it  ii  culled,  that  ia,  of  too  great  a  clifTerencc,  the  chDd  >*  niaik 

to  Teptai  the  irorda  with  his  vyca  trom  off  the  book ;  and  then,  inde«<L  his 

looes  resemble  talking,  ss  Ikr  as  his  feurg,  tews  imi]  trembling  Will  permit. 

But  MiooDU  the  eye  U  Bgain  directed  to  the  printed  page,  the  Bpellb^tu 

new ;  for  an  JastiDCliTe  lensu  telli  the  cMld'i  feeling*,  that  to  utter  ib  uWtt 

nwmciit«rj  thoughts,  nod  to  reelte  the  written  tlioughla  of  snolhcr,  as  uf 

tnutbvr,  aod  >  fur  THser  ttiaa  himself,  are  two  widely  different  Ihiiigs  -,  aod 

Mthc  tvo  acts  are  Bacompauiedwith  widely  different  feelings,  so  must  they 

justify  difiureiit  modes  of  enunciation.    Joseph  Lnncaster,  among  his  uther 

sophistications  of  thu  cxcellout  Dr.  Bell's  inraluable  systeai,  cures  this  full 

of  tin^ng  by  hanging  fetters  and  ehaios  oa  the  child,  to  the  music  of  whMi 

«ao  uf  his  sdiunl-felluwa,  who  wulbB  before,  dolefully  chanU  out  lh«  child's 

ipeech  and  confeHion,  Wrth.  parentage,  and  cdacatiou.    Aod  this  soul- 

mbing  ignomiay,  this  unholy  oud  heart-liardening  burlesqiis  an  tlw 

pint  feorfid  infliction  of  ontrogcd  law,  in  pronouncing  the  scntenee  to  wbldl 

le  st«ni  and  bmilioriEed  judge  not  seldom  bursts  into  tears.  luts  been  nt- 

Ued  a*  a  happy  and  ingenious  method  of  remedying — whntl  and  howl — 

P  «hy,''one  extreme  in  order  to  introduoG  another,  scarce  less  distant  from  gooit 

[  Wnssi  Hud  eertiunly  likely  to  bare  worse  moral  effects,  by  enforcing  a  som- 

F  Uutee  of  petulant  ease  and  ecIf«uffieieocy,  in  repreesioo,  and  poscibly  alter- 

rvernim  of  the  natural  feeling*.    I  hnve  to  beg  Dr.  Belt's  pardon  fir  Ihia 


u  of  tha  two  ni 


A  ha  knows  that  etiatrasft  i»ai».i^m 
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reading  ought  to  differ  from  talking.  Unless  therefore  the  difler* 
ence  denied  be  that  of  mere  words,  as  materials  common  to  all 
styles  of  writing,  and  not  of  the  style  itself  in  the  umversally  ad- 
mitted sense  of  the  term,  it  might  be  naturally  presumed  that 
there  must  exist  a  still  greater  between  the  ordonnance  of  poetio 
composition  and  that  of  prose,  than  is  expected  to  distinguish 
prose  from  ordinary  conversation. 

There  are  not,  indeed,  examples  wanting  in  the  history  of  lit- 
erature, of  apparent  paradoxes  that  have  summoned  the  public 
wonder  as  new  and  startling  truths,  but  which,  on  examination, 
have  shrunk  into  tame  and  harmless  truisms ;  as  the  eyes  of  a 
cat,  seen  in  the  dark,  have  been  mistaken  for  flames  of  fire.  But 
Mr.  Wordsworth  is  among  the  last  men,  to  whom  a  delusion  of 
this  kind  would  be  attributed  by  any  one,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
slightest  opportunity  of  understanding  his  mind  and  character. 
Where  an  objection  has  been  anticipated  by  such  an  author  as 
natural,  his  answer  to  it  must  needs  bo  interpreted  in  some  sense 
which  either  is,  or  has  been,  or  is  capable  of  being  controverted. 
My  object  then  must  be  to  discover  some  other  meaning  for  the 
term  "  essential  difference"  in  this  place,  exclusive  of  the  indis- 
tinction  and  community  of  the  words  themselves.  For  whether 
there  ought  to  exist  a  class  of  words  in  the  English,  in  any 
degree  resembling  the  poetic  dialect  of  the  Greek  and  Italian, 
is  a  question  of  very  subordinate  importance.  The  number  of 
such  words  would  be  small  indeed,  in  our  language  ;  and  even  in 
the  Italian  and  GreekjJLhey  consist  not  so  much  of  dilierent  words, 
as  of  slight  differences  in  the  forms  of  declining  and  conjugating 
the  same  words  ;  forms,  doubtless,  which  having  been,  at  some 
period  more  or  less  remote,  the  common  grammatic  flexions  of 
some  tribe  or  province,  had  been  accidentally  appropriated  to 
poetry  by  the  general  admiration  of  certain  master  intellects,  the 
first  established  lights  of  inspiration,  to  whom  that  dialect  hap- 
pened to  be  native. 

Essence,  in  its  primary  signification,  means  the  principle  of  in- 
dividuation, the  inmost  principle  of  the  possibility  of  any  thing, 
as  that  particular  thing.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  idea  of  a  thing, 
whenever  we  use  the  word,  idea,  with  philosophic  precision. 
Existence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinguished  i'rom  esseace^  V^ 
the  superinduction  of  reality.  Thus  we  speak  ot  \\ve  essATiee, 
and  eBBential  properties  of  a  circle  ;  hut  we  do  not  XYiex^fot^  ^» 
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■ert,  thai  any  thing,  which  really  exists,  is  mathemaically  fli 
cular.  Thus  too,  without  any  tautology,  we  contend  for  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  that  is,  for  a  reality  correspondent 
to  the  idea.  There  is,  next,  a  secondary  use  of  the  word  es- 
sence, in  which  it  signifies  the  point  or  ground  of  contra-distine- 
tion  between  two  modifications  of  the  same  substance  or  subject. 
Thus  we  should  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  style  of  architecture 
of  Westminster  Abbey  is  essentially  diiierent  from  that  of  Saint 
Paul,  even  though  both  had  been  built  with  blocks  cut  into  the 
same  form,  and  from  the  same  quarry.  Only  in  this  latter  sense 
of  the  term  must  it  have  been  denied  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  {for  in 
this  sense  alone  is  it  affirmed  by  the  general  opinion)  that  the 
language  of  poetry  (that  is  the  formal  construction,  or  architec- 
ture, of  the  words  and  phrases)  is  essentially  difierent  from  that  of 
prose.  Now  the  burden  of  the  proof  lies  with  the  oppugner,  not 
with  the  supporters  of  the  common  belief.  Mr.  WordsM'orth,  in 
consequence,  assigns  as  the  proof  of  his  position,  **  that  not  only 
the  language  of  a  large  portion  of  every  good  poem,  even  of  the 
most  elevated  character,  must  necessarily,  except  with  reference 
to  the  metre,  in  no  respect  diflcr  from  that  of  good  prose,  but 
likewise  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  best  poems 
will  be  found  to  be  strictly  the  language  of  prose,  when  prose  is 
well  written.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  might  be  demonstrated 
by  innumerable  passages  from  almost  all  the  poetical  writings, 
"ven  of  Milton  himself."     lie  then  quotes  Gray's  sonnet — 

"  III  vuiii  to  inc  the  siiiilin^  mornings  shine, 
And  reddening  Pha'bus  lifts  bis  golden  fire ; 
The  birds  in  vnin  their  amorous  descant  join, 
Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  f^reen  attire. 
Tliese  ears,  alas !  for  other  notes  repine ; 
A  difercnt  oltject  do  these  ej/es  retpiirc  ; 
My  Innrhf  au(/ttnh  melts  no  heart  but  tnine  ; 
Aud  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joi/x  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer. 
And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men  ; 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear ; 
To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birtls  complain: 
I  fruitless  mnurn  to  him  that  can  not  hear^ 
And  weep  themorff  because  I  weep  in  vaiti.^ 

and  adds  the  following  remark  : — "  It  will  easily  be  perceived, 
that  the  only  part  of  this  Sonnet  >N*\i\cYi  \ft  o^  «xv]  n^W,  is  the 


Unes  printed  in  Italics  ;  it  is  equally  obvious,  that,  except  in  ihv 
rhyme,  and  in  the  use  of  the  single  won!  "  fVuitlesa"  for  Imtleesly, 
which  is  so  fur  a  defect,  the  language  of  ihese  lines  ttoes  in  no 
respect  ilifler  from  that  of  proM,"* 

An  idealist  defending  his  system  by  the  fact,  that  when  asleep 
we  often  believe  ourselves  awake,  was  well  answered  by  his  plain 
neighbor,  "  Ah,  but  when  awake  do  we  ever  believe  oursdven 
asleep  ?"  Things  identical  mnst  be  convertible.  The  preceding 
passage  seems  to  rest  on  a  similar  sophism.  For  the  question  is 
not,  whether  there  may  not  occur  in  prose  an  order  of  words, 
which  would  be  equally  proper  in  a  poem  ;  nor  whether  there 
are  not  beautiful  lines  and  tcntences  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
good  poems,  which  would  be  equally  becoming  as  well  as  bean 
tiful  in  good  prose  ;  for  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  ever 
been  either  denied  or  doubted  by  any  one.  The  true  question 
must  be,  whether  there  are  not  modes  of  cspression,  a  construc- 
tion, and  an  order  of  sentences,  which  are  in  their  lit  and  natural 
place  in  a  serious  prose  eonnpoEilion,  but  would  be  disproportionate 
and  heterogeneous  in  metrical  poetry  ;  and  vice  versa,  whether 
in  the  language  of  a  serious  poem  there  may  not  be  an  arrange- 
ment both  of  words  and  sentences,  and  a  use  and  selection  of 
(what  are  called)  figures  of  speech,  both  as  to  their  kind,  their 
frequency,  and  their  occasions,  which  on  a  subject  of  equal  weight 
would  be  vicious  and  alien  ill  correct  and  manly  prose.  I  con- 
tend, that  in  both  cases  this  unfitness  of  each  for  the  place  of 
the  other  frequently  will  and  ought  to  exist. 

And  first  from  the^riginjjf.  iBotro.     This  I  would  traei;  to  the 

balance  in  the  inind  effected   by  that  spoiitaneoua  eflort  which 

strives  to  hold  in  cheek  the  workings  of^p^ssioii.     It  might  be  \ 

easily  ex^oiHeS  Ukewiie  Tq  what  manner  this  salutary  antagor 

ism  is  assisted  by  the  very  slate,  which  it  oounteraols  ;  and  how 

,^     this  balance  of  antagonists  became  organized  into  metre  (iu 

A  usual  acceptation  of  that  term),  by  a  supervening  act  of  the  viU 

J-    and  JHiIgment,  consciously  and  for~iFe~lSc»eeujiurpose  of  .pleas 

>"^"  Assuming  these  principles,  as  the  data  of  our  argument,  we 

''/■'  dedoiw  fiom  them  two  legilimafo  conditions,  which  the  critic  is 

.'     entitled  to  expect  in  every  metrical  work.     First,  that,  as  the 

elements  of  metre  owe  their  existence  to  a  state  of  increased  ev 

eitement,  so  the  metro  itself  should  be  accompanied  hy  the  nal 
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aral  language  of  excitement.     Secondly,  that  as  these  dementi 
are  formed  into  metre  artificijilb^,  by  a  voluntary  act,  with  the 
design  and  for  (Ge  "purpose  of  blcnSing  deli^ht:irith  emotion,  » 
the  traces  of  present  volition  should  throughout  the  metrical  lan- 
guage be  proportionably  discernible.     Now  these  two  conditions 
i    must  be  reconciled  and  co-present.     There  must  be  not  only  a 
I   partnership,  but  a  union  ;  an  interpenetration  of  passion  and  of 
I   will,  of  spontaneous  impulse  and  of  voluntary  purpose.     Again, 
I  this  union  can  be  manifested  only  in  a  frequency  of  forms  and 
\  figures  of  speech  (originally  the  ofispring  of  passion,  but  now  the 
\  adopted  children  of  power),  greater  than  would  be  desired  or  en- 
viured,  where  the  emotion  is  not  voluntarily  encouraged  and  kept 
\     ^p  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure,  which  such  emotion,  so  tempered 
^   and  janastered_by  the  will,  is  found  capable  of  communicating. 
''      It  not  only  dictates,  but  of  itselT  tends  to  prbduce~a  more  ireqnent 
Xemployment  of  picturesque  and  vivifying  language,  than  would 
be  natural  in  any  other  case,  in  which  there  did  not  exist,  as 
there  does  in  the  present,  a  previous  and  well  understood,  though 
tacit,  compact  between  the  poet  and  his  reader,  that  the  latter 
is  entitled  to  expect,  and  the  former  bound  to  supply  this  species 
and  degree  of  pleasurable  excitement.     We  may  in  some  measure 
apply  to  this  union  the  answer  of  Polixenes,  in  the  Winter's  Tale, 
to  Ferdita*s  neglect  of  the  streaked  gillifiowcrs,  because  she  had 
had  heard  it  said, 

"  There  in  an  art,  which,  in  their  picdness,  shoreB 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  tliat  mean ;  so,  o*er  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art. 
That  nature  makes.    You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scio7i  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 
And  moke  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.    This  is  an  art, 
Which  does  mend  nature, — change  it  rather ;  but 
Tlie  art  itself  is  nature."* 

Secondly,  I  argue  from  the  elTects  of  metre.  As  far  as  metre 
acts  in  and  for  itself,  it  tends  to  increase  the  vivacity  and  suscep- 
tibility both  of  the  general  feelings  and  of  the  attention.  ThiR 
effect  it  produces  by  the  continued  excitement  of  surprise,  and 

*  [Act  iv.  BC  iiu— S.  CI 
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by  the  quick  jredj^ocaU9ns  of  cjm  gratified  aiid  still  re- 

excited,  which  are  too  slight  indeed  to  be  at  any  one  moment  ob- 
jects of  distinct  consciousness,  yet  become  considerable  in  their 
aggregate  influence.  As  a  medicated  atmosphere,  or  as  wine 
during  animated  conversation,  they  act  powerfully,  though  them- 
selves unnoticed.  Where,  therefore,  correspondent  £x)d  and  ap- 
propriate matter  are  not  provided  for  the  attention  and  feelings 
thus  roused  there  must  needs  be  a  disappointment  felt ;  like  that 
of  leaping  in  the  dark  from  the  last  step  of  a  stair-case,  when  we 
had  prepared  our  muscles  for  a  leap  of  three  or  four. 

The  discussion  on  the  powers  of  metre  in  the  preface  is  highly 
ingenious  and  touches  at  all  points  on  truth.     But  I  can  not  find 
any  statement  of  its  powers  considered  abstractly  and  separately.  | 
On  the  contrary  Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  always  to  estimate  metre  i 
by  the  powers,  which  it  exerts  during  (and,  as  I  thinkj  in  conse-  I 
quence  of)  its  combination  with  bfher  elements  of  poetry.     Thus  \\ 
the  previous  difficulty  is  lefl  unanswered,  what  the  elements  are,     ^ 
with  which  it  must  be  combined,  in  order  to  produce  its  own  ef- 
fects to  any  pleasurable  purpose.     Double  and  tri-sy liable  rhymes, 
indeed,  form  a  lower  species  of  wit,  and,  attended  to  exclusively 
for  their  own  sake,  may  become  a  source  of  momentary  amuse- 
ment ;  as  in  poor  Smart's  distich  to  the  Welsh  Squire  who  had 
promised  him  a  hare  : 

"  Tell  me,  thou  son  of  great  Cadwallader  1 
Hast  sent  the  hare  f  or  hast  thou  swallow'd  her  T* 

But  for  any  poetic  purposes,  metre  resembles  (if  the  aptness 
of  the  simile  may  excuse  its  meanness)  yeast,  worthless  or  disa 
greeable  by  itself,  but  giving  vivacity  and  spirit  to  the  liquor  with 
which  it  is  proportionally  combined. 

The  reference  to  The  Children  in  the  Wood*  by  no  means 
satisfies  my  judgment.  We  all  willingly  throw  ourselves  back 
for  awhile  into  the  feelings  of  our  childhood.  This  ballad,  there- 
fore, we  read  under  such  recollections  of  our  own  childish  feel- 
ings, as  would  equally  endear  to  us  poems,  which  Mr.  Words- 
worth himself  would  regard  as  faulty  in  the  opposite  extreme  of 
gaudy  and  technical  ornament.  Before  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  before  the  introduction  of  writing, 
metre,  especially  alliterative  metre  (whether  alliterative  at  the 

♦  fP.  883.-^.  C.l 
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inning  ol  the  words,  as  in  Fierce  Pi.odhak,  or  at  the  wt3,  U 
rhymes},  possessed  au  independent  value  as  assisting  this  rcftol- 
,  and  consequently  the  preservation,  of  any  Eeries  of  t/uths  or 
idenls.     But  I  am  not  convinced  by  the  collation  of  facts,  tltal 
The  Children  in  the  Woou  owes  either  its  prceervntion,  or  iU 
popularity,  to  its  metrical  form.     Mr.  Marshal's  reposilory  aflbnk 
'ft  number  of  tales  in  prose  inferior  in  pathos  and  general  merit, 
,  and  many  as  widely  popular.     Tow  HicK- 
iTtiniFT,  Jack  the  Gunt-killer,  tJaoDV  Two-shoes,  and  Lit- 
Red  RanNG-HooD  are  formidable  rivals.     And  that  they 
ise,  can  not  be  fairly  explaiiiod  by  the  as- 
nparative  meanness  of  their  thouglhu  and 
the  humblest  forms  of  metro.     The  scene 
in  the  church  is  pejfeutly  euscoptible  of 
id,  among  ibe  Qnuunru  daeiiaaidiaia  eveil 
the  present  age,  I  do  not  recollect  a  more  astonishing  image 
that  of  the  "  whole  rookery,  that  flew  out  of  the  giaal'a 
,"  scared  by  the  tremendous  voice,  with  which  this  monster 
iBwered  the  challenge  of  the  heroic  Tom  Hickathritt  1 
11'  from  these  we  turn  to  compositions  universally,  and  inde 
pendently  of  all  early  associations,  beloved  and  admired ;  would 
the  Makia,  The  Monk,  or  The  Poor  Man's  Asa  of  8teme,*  be 
read  with  more  delight,  or  have  a  better  chance  of  imrnortjiliiy, 
had  Ihcy  without  any  change  in  the  dJcliou  been  composed  in 
rhyme,  than  in  their  present  state  ?     If  I  am  not  grossly  mis- 
taken, the  general  reply  would  be  in  the  negative.     Nay,  I  will 
coafeas,  that,  in  Mr.  Wordsworth's  own  volumes,  the  Anecdote 
FOB  Fatkeks,  Simon  Lee,  Alice  Fell,  Beggars,  and  Thk  Sailor's 
Mother, t  notwithstanding  the  beauties  which  are  to  be  found  in 
facb  of  them  where  the  poet  interposes  th'e  music  of  his  own 
thoughts,  would  have  been  more  delightful  to  me  in  prvse.  told 
laged,  as  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  they  would  have  been,  in  a 
moral  essay  or  pedcEtrian  tour. 

Metre  in  itself  is  simply  a  stimulant  of  the  attention,  and 
ifore  excites  the  question  :  Why  is  the  attention  to  be  thut 
lulated?  Xow  the  question  can  not  be  answered  by  the  pleas- 
of  the  metre  ilsell':  for  this  we  have  shown  to  be  conditioual. 

•  [Suntimentid  Joumoy  and  Trislrmu  Slianily.     Wiirlts  11.  pp.  S«T,  381 
I     S7l.  311.— S.  C.} 
^^f  fl:    »'.  I  j:.  ■:2.     V,p.t7.     1.11.^^.     l^.pAW.     Vv.« 
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and  dependent  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions,  to  which  the  metrical  form  is  superadded.  Neither 
can  I  conceive  any  other  answer  tl^at  can  he  rationally  given, 
short  of  this :  Tj«nrifA  j^  ynofrp^  l^^TBA  I  flpn  aVmiifr  fp  USB 41  lan- 
guage difierent^froQLlhat.Qf  prose.  Besides,  where  the  language 
is  not  such,  how  interesting  soever  the  reflections  are,  that  are 
capahle  of  heing  drawn  by  a  philosophic  mind  from  the  thoughts 
or  incidents  of  the  poem,  the  metre  itself  must  oflen  become 
ieeble.  Take  the  three  last  stanzas  of  The  Sailor's  Mother, 
for  instance.  If  I  could  for  a  moment  abstract  from  the  efiect 
produced  on  the  author's  feelings,  as  a  man,  by  the  incident  at 
the  time  of  its  real  occurrence,  I  would  dare  appeal  to  his  own 
judgment,  whether  in  the  metre  itself  be  found  a  sufficient  reason 
for  ihelr  being  written  metricaUtj  7 

And,  thus  ooDtinuing,  sho  said 

"  I  had  a  Son,  who  many  a  day 

Sailed  on  the  seas  ;  but  he  is  dead ; 

In  Denmark  he  was  cast  away ; 

And  I  have  travelled  far  as  Hull,  to  see 

What  clothes  he  might  have  left,  or  other  property.* 

The  Bird  and  Cage  they  both  were  his : 

Twas  my  Son^s  Bird :  and  neat  and  trim 

He  kept  it ;  many  voyages 

This  Singing-bird  hath  gone  with  him  ; 

When  last  he  sailed  he  left  the  Bird  belund ; 

As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  from  bodings  of  his  mind 

He  to  a  Fellow-lodger's  care 

Had  left  it,  to  be  watched  and  fed. 

Till  he  came  back  again  ;  and  there 

I  found  it  when  my  Son  was  dead ; 

And  now,  God  help  me  for  my  little  wit  I 

I  trail  it  with  me.  Sir  I  he  took  so  much  delight  in  it.** 

•  [In  the  edit,  of  1840, 

'*  And  I  have  travelled  weary  miles  to  see 
If  aught  which  he  had  owned  might  still  remain  for  me." 

The  last  line  of  stanza  5  in  that  edit  stands  thus : 

"  From  bodings,  as  might  be,  that  hung  upon  his  mind." 

Hie  end  of  stanza  6  has  been  altered  thus : 

"  And  pipe  its  song  in  safety ; — there 
I  found  it  when  my  Son  was  dead ; 
And  now,  Qod  help  me  for  my  little  wit ! 
I  bear  it  with  me.  Sir ; — he  took  so  much  AeV\^\i\\i  \\^— %»^^ 
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If  disproportioning  the  emphasis  we  read  these  stanzas  so  as  te 
make  the  rhymes  perceptible,  even  tri-syllable  rhymes  could 
6caroely  produce  an  equal  sense  of  oddity  and  strangeness,  as  wo 
feel  here  in  finding  rhymes  at  all  in  sentences  so  exclusiyely  col- 
loquial. I  would  further  ask  whether,  but  for  that  visionary, 
state,  into  which  the  figure  of  the  woman  and  the  susceptibility 
of  his  own  genius  had  placed  the  poet's  imagination,-^a  state, 
which  spreads  its  influence  and  coloring  over  all,  that  co-exists 
with  the  exciting  cause,  and  in  which 

"  The  simplest  and  the  most  familiar  things 
Gain  a  strange  power  of  spreading  awe  aronnd  them")»* 

I  would  ask  the  poet  whether  he  would  not  have  felt  an  abrupt 
downfall  in  these  verses  from  the  preceding  stanza  ? 

"  The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead ; 
Old  times,  thought  I,  are  breathing  there ; 
Proud  was  I  that  my  country  bred 
Such  strength,  a  dignity  so  &ir ; 
She  begged  an  alms,  like  one  in  poor  estate ; 
I  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride  abate." 

It  must  not  be  omitted,  and  is  besides  worthy  of  notice,  that 
those  stanzas  furnish  the  only  fair  instance  that  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  in  all  Mr.  Wordsworth's  writings,  of  an  actual  adop- 
tion, or  true  imitation  of  the  real  and  very  language  of  low  and 
rustic  lifSy  freed  from  provincialisms. 

Thirdly,  I  deduce  the  position  from  all  the  causes  elsewhere 

*  Altered  from  the  description  of  Night-Mair  in  the  Remorse. 

"  Oh  Heaven  1  'twas  frightful  1  Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  hideous  shapes  that  can  not  be  remembered  ; 
Now  seeing  nothing  and  imagining  nothing ; 
But  only  being  afraid — stifled  with  fear  I 
While  every  goodly  or  familiar  form 
lias  a  strange  power  of  spreading  terror  round  me  T' 

N.B.  Though  Shokspcare  has,  for  his  own  all-justifying  purposes,  intrt^ 
duced  the  Night-3/are  with  her  own  foals,  yet  Mair  means  a  Sister,  or  per 
haps  a  Hag. 


*  [Coleridge's  Poet.  Works,  VII.  p.  367.     Act  iv.  sc  1.    Altered  thus : 

O  sleep  of  horrors  1  Now  run  down  and  stared  at 
By  forms  so  hideous  that  they  mock  remembrane^  -> 
Now  BeeiDg  nothing,  Ac— S.  Q>,\ 
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aaelgiied,  which  render  metre  tliu  proper  ionn  of  poetry,  ami 
poetry  imperfeot  and  defective  without  mulre.  Metre,  therelbre, 
having  been  connected  with  poetry  most  ufleu  ani]  by  a  peculiai 
litneEB,  whatever  else  ia  combined  with  metre,  must,  though  it 
be  nol  itself  essentially  poetic,  have  neverthcIcBS  some  property 
ID  common  with  poetry,  aa  an  inlermedium  of  adinity,  a  sort  (if 
I  niay  dare  borrow  a  wcU-known  phrase  from  technical  chemio- 
Irj-)  of  fnordaunt  between  it  and  thu  super-added  metre.  Now, 
poetry,  Mr.  Wordsworth  truly  afiimu,  does  always  imply  passion ; 
which  word  must  be  here  understood  in  its  most  general  sense. 


ited  state  of  tlie  fcelingB  and  faculties-     And  be  every  ,>(/ 

;."i 


passion  has  ite  proper  pulse,  so  will  it  likewise  have  its  charac-  -*,'^ 
teristic  modes  of  expression.     But  wliere  there  exists  that  dt^ree  r 


of  genius  and  talent  which  entitles  a.  writer  to  aim  at  the  hon- 
ors of  a  poel,  the  very  act  of  poetic  composition  itself  ia,  and  ia 
allowed  to  imply ~and~lo  produce,  an  unusual  alate  oroxcltement, 
which  of  course  justifies  and  demands  a  correspondent  diiTerenca 
of  language,  as  truly,  though  not  perhaps  in  as  marked  a  degree, 
as  the  excitement  of  love,  fear,  rage,  or  jealousy,  The  vividness 
of  the  descriptions  or  declamations  in  Bonne,  or  Dryden,  is  as 
much  and  as  often  derived  from  the  force  and  fervor  of  the  de- 
scriber,  as  from  the  reflections,  forms  or  incidents,  which  consti- 
tute their  subject  and  materials.  The  wheels  take  fire  from  the 
mere  rapidity  of  their  motion.  To  what  extent,  and  under 
what  modifications,  this  may  be  admitted  to  act,  I  shall  attempt 
to  define  in  an  after-remark  on  Mr.  Wordsworth's  reply  to  this 
objection,  or  rather  on  his  objection  to  this  reply,  as  already  anti- 
cipated in  his  preface. 

Fourthly,  and  as  intimately  connected  with  this,  if  not  the 
same  argument  in  a  more  general  form,  I  adduce  the  high  spirit- 
ual instinct  of  the  human  being  impelling  us  to  seek  unity  by 
harmonious  aJjustmcnt,  and  thus  establishing  the  principle,  that 
o//jhe  parts  of  an  organized  whole  must  bo  assimilated  to  tha 
more  impatlaS^iiA  essetUial  parts.  Th  a  d  h  p  eced  ng  ar- 
guments may  be  strengthened  by  the  Tell  ha  1  eompo 
siliou  of  a  poem  is  among  the  imitative  a  Is  ad  hat  n  tation, 
as  opposed  to  copying,  consists  either  in  ho  n  e  us  on  of  thb 
tame  throughout  the  radically  difleren 
Uuougbout  B  base  radically  the  some. 

~  utlv,  I  appeal  lo  Iho  prnelice  of  the  best  poeAs, 


4 


nai  n  lauon, 

e   UBonoflhb 

he  diliitrent  I 
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tries  and  in  all  ages,  as  authorizing  the  opinioa  (deduced  fioni  all 
the  foregoing),  that  in  every  import  of  the  word  eoKntial,  which 
would  not  here  involve  a  mere  truism,  there  may  be,  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  an  essential  difierence  between  the  language  of 
prose  and  of  metrical  composition. 

In  Mr  Wordsworth's  criticism  of  Gray*8  Sonnet,  the  reader'^ 
sympathy  with  his  praise  or  blame  of  the  difierent  parts  is  taken 
for  granted  rather  perhaps  too  easily.  He  has  not,  at  least,  at- 
tempted to  win  or  compel  it  by  argumentative  analysis.  In  my 
conception  at  least,  the  lines  rejected  as  of  no  value  do,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  first,  di^r  as  much  and  as  little  from  the 
language  of  common  Jife,  as  those  which  be  has  printed  in  italics 
as  possessing  genuine  excellence.  Of  the  five  lines  thus  honora- 
bly distinguished,  two  of  them  difier  from  prose  even  more  wide- 
ly than  the  lines  which  either  precede  or  follow,  in  the  position 
of  the  words. 

"  A  different  objtet  do  thete  eyez  require  ; 
My  looely  auguish  melts  do  heart  but  mine ; 
And  in  wiy  breast  the  impcr/eet  joys  expired 

But  were  it  otherwise,  what  would  this  prove,  but  a  truth,  ot 
which  no  man  ever  doubted  ? — videlicet,  that  there  are  sentences, 
which  would  be  equally  in  their  place  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
Assuredly  it  does  not  prove  the  point,  which  alone  requires  proof; 
namely,  that  there  are  not  passages,  which  would  suit  the  one 
and  not  suit  the  other.  The  first  line  of  this  sonnet  is  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  language  of  men  by  the  epithet  to 
morning.  For  we  will  set  aside,  at  present,  the  consideration, 
that  the  particular  word  "  smiling"  is  hackneyed,  and,  as  it  in- 
volves a  sort  of  personification,  not  quite  congruous  with  the  com- 
mon and  material  attribute  of  "  shi?n?ig.'^  And,  doubtless,  this 
adjunction  of  epithets  for  the  purpose  of  additional  description, 
where  no  particular  attention  is  demanded  for  the  quality  of  the 
thing,  would  be  noticed  as  giving  a  poetic  cast  to  a  man's  con- 
versation. Should  the  sportsman  exclaim,  '*  Come  boys  I  the 
rosy  morning  calls  you  up  :" — ho  will  be  supposed  to  have  some 
song  in  his  head.  But  no  one  suspects  this,  when  he  says,  **  A 
wet  morning  shall  not  confine  us  to  our  beds."  This  then  is 
either  a  defect  in  poetry,  or  it  is  not.  Whoever  should  decide  in 
the  affirmative,  I  would  request  \v\m  \o  x^-^«tv3>afe  ^jcl"^  one  poenu 
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of  any  confesseilly  great  poet  from  Homer  to  Milton,  or  from 
^scliylus  to  Shahepeare ;  and  to  £triku  out  (in  thought  I  mean) 
overy  instance  of  this  kind.  If  (he  numbej  of  iheeo  fancied  era- 
sures did  not  startle  him ;  ot  it'  he  continued  to  deem  the  work 
improved  by  their  total  omission  ;  he  muet  advance  reasons  of  no 
ordinary  strength  and  evidence,  reasons  grounded  in  the  essence  of 
human  nature.  Otherwise  I  should  not  hesitate  to  consider  him 
aa  a  man  not  so  ranch  proof  against  all  authority,  as  dead  to  it, 

The  second  line, 

"  And  reddnting  Hiiebiu  UflH  liis  gulden  fire ;— " 
has  indeed  almost  as  many  faults  as  words,  fiut  then  it  is  a  bod 
line,  not  because  the  language  is  distinct  from  that  of  piose ;  but 
because  it  conveys  incongruons  images ;  because  it  confounds  the 
cause  and  the  eHect,  the  real  thing  with  the  personified  represen- 
tative of  the  thing;  in  short,  because  it  diilers  from  the  language 
of  good  sense  !  That  the  "  Phosbus"  is  hackneyed,  and  a  school- 
boy image,  is  an  accidental  fault,  dependent  on  the  af;c  in  which 
the  author  wrote,  and  not  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
That  it  is  part  of  an  exploded  mythology,  is  an  objection  more 
deeply  grounded.  Yet  when  the  torch  of  ancient  learning  was 
rekindled,  so  cheering  were  its  beams,  that  onr  eldest  poets,  cut 
off  by  Christianity  from  all  accredited  machinery,  and  deprived 
of  all  acknowledged  guardians  and  symbols  of  the  great  objects 
of  nature,  were  naturally  induced  to  adopt,  as  a  poetic  languaite. 
those  iiibulouB  personngcB,  those  forms  of  the*  supernatural  in 
nature,  which  had  given  them  such  dear  delight  in  the  poems  of 
their  great  masters.  Nay,  even  at  this  day  what  scholar  of  ge- 
nial taste  will  not  so  liir  sympathize  with  ihera,  as  to  road  with 
pleasure  in  Fctraich,  Chaucer,  or  Speuscr,  what  he  would  per- 
haps condemn  as  puerile  in  a  modern  poet  7 

I  remember  no  pool,  whose  writings  would  safelier  stand  the 
test  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  theory,  than  Spenser,  Tet  will  Mr. 
"Wordsworth  say,  that  the  style  of  the  following  stanza  is  either 
undistinguished  from  prose,  and  the  language  of  ordinary  lili;? 
Or  that  it  is  vicious,  and  that  the  stanzas  arc  iilots  in  The  FAEnr 

^But  itill  more  by  tbe  niechaiiical  system  of  plulosopLj  vbloli  hi 

infected  oui'  tbralogiool  opiaioas.  soil  teaching  us  to  conaider  ths 

its  rektiuD  to  God,  as  of  a  building  luitsmBwiD,\uRiAVtn'AM> 

ipresetHW  n  irjnr"  iih^tract  a- 
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**  By  thU  the  Dorthem  wagoner  had  set 
HU  seyenfold  teme  behind  the  stedfiust  atarrfl^ 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet, 
But  firmc  is  fixt  and  sendeth  light  from  fitfre 
To  all  that  in  the  wild  deep  wandering  arre : 
And  chearfoll  chaunticlere  with  his  note  shrill 
Had  warned  once  that  Phcebus'  fiery  carre 
In  hast  was  climbing  up  the  easterne  hill, 
Full  envious  that  night  so  long  his  roome  did  fiU.** 

"  At  lost  the  golden  orientall  gate 
Of  greatest  heaven  gan  to  open  iayre, 
And  Phcebus  fresh,  as  brydegrome  to  his  mate. 
Came  dauncing  forth,  shaking  his  deawie  hayre. 
And  hurl'd  his  glist'ring  beams  through  gloomy  ayre : 
Which  when  the  wakeful  elfe  ]>erceived,  streightway 
He  started  up,  and  did  him  selfe  prepayre 
In  sun-bright  armes  and  battailous  array ; 
For  with  that  pagan  proud  he  combat  wiU  that  day."f 

On  the  contrary  to  Low  many  passages,  both  in  hymn  booki 
and  in  blank  verse  poems,  could  I  (were  it  not  invidious)  direct 
the  reader's  attention,  the  style  of  which  is  most  unpoetic,  be- 
cause,  and  only  because,  it  is  the  style  of  prose  ?  He  will  not 
suppose  me  capable  of  having  in  my  mind  such  verses,  as 

**  I  put  my  bat  u|)on  my  head 
And  walk'd  into  the  Strand ; 
And  there  I  met  another  man. 
Whoso  hat  was  in  his  hand." 

To  such  specimens  it  would  indeed  bo  a  fair  and  full  reply, 
that  these  lines  are  not  bad,  because  they  are  unpoetic  ;  but  be- 
cause they  are  empty  of  all  sense  and  feeling ;  and  that  it  were 
an  idle  attempt  to  prove  that  "  an  ape  is  not  a  Newton,  when  it 
is  self-evident  that  he  is  not  a  man."}  But  the  sense  shall  be 
good  and  weighty,  the  language  correct  and  dignified,  the  subject 
interesting  and  treated  with  feeling ;  and  yet  the  style  shall,  not- 
withstanding all  these  merits,  be  justly  blamable  as  prosaic,  and 
solely  because  the  words  and  the  order  of  the  words  would  find 
their  appropriate  place  in  prose,  but  are  not  suitable  to  metrical 
composition.  The  Civil  Wars  of  Daniel  is  an  instructive,  and 
even  interesting  work ;  hut  take  the  following  stanzas  (and  from 

*  [Book  ii.  can.  i.  st  1.]  f  [Book  i.  can.  v.  at  S.] 

/  f Preface,  pp,  833-4.] 
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the  hundred  instances  which  abound  I  might  probaUy  have  se 
lected  others  far  more  striking) : 

"  And  to  the  end  we  may  with  better  ease 
Diseern  the  true  diseouree,  vouchiafe  to  show 
What  were  the  times  foregoing  near  to  these, 
That  these  we  may  with  better  profit  know. 
Tell  how  the  world  fell  into  this  disease ; 
And  how  so  great  di8tem]>eraturc  did  grow 
So  shall  we  see  with  what  degrees  it  came ; 
How  things  at  full  do  soon  wax  out  of  frame." 

**  Ten  kings  had  from  the  Norman  ConquVor  reign*d 

With  intermix'd  and  variable  fate, 

When  England  to  her  greatest  height  attain*d 

Of  power,  dominion,  glory,  wealth,  and  state ; 

Alter  it  had  with  much  ado  sustain'd 

The  violence  of  princes,  with  debate 

For  titles,  and  the  often  mutinies 

Of  nobles  for  their  ancient  liberties. 

For  first,  the  Norman,  conquVing  all  by  might, 
By  might  was  forc'd  to  keep  what  he  had  got ; 
Mixing  our  customs  and  the  form  of  right 
With  foreign  constitutions,  he  had  brought ; 
Mastering  the  mighty,  humbling  the  poorer  wight, 
By  all  severest  means  that  could  be  wrought ; 
And,  making  the  succession  doubtful,  rent 
His  new-got  state,  and  left  it  turbulent."* 

Will  it  be  contended  on  the  one  side,  that  these  linef  are  meau 
and  senseless  ?  Or  on  the  other,  that  they  are  not  prosaic,  and 
for  that  reason  unpoetic  ?  This  poet's  well-merited  epithet  is 
that  of  the"  well-languaged  Daniel ;"  but  likewise,  and  by  the 
consent  of  his  contemporaries  no  less  than  of  all  succeeding  crit 
ics,  the  "  prosaic  Daniel."  Yet  those,  who  thus  designate  this 
wise  and  amiable  writer  from  the  frequent  incorrespondency  of 
his  diction  to  his  metre  iu  the  majority  of  his  compositions,  not 
only  deem  them  valuable  and  interesting  on  other  accounts ;  but 
willingly  admit,  that  there  are  to  be  found  throughout  his  poems, 
and  especially  iu  his  Epistles  and  in  his  Hymen's  Triumph, 
many  and  exquisite  specimens  of  that  style  which,  as  the  neutral 
ground  of  prose  and  verse,  is  conmfion  to  both.  A  fine  and  al- 
most faultless  extract,  eminent  as  for  other  beauties,  so  for  its 
perfection  in  this  species  of  diction,  may  be  seen  in  liJovVtbl^^fei: 

•  [Book  I    Stanzas  vii.  viiL  and  Vx.'\ 
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HATic  8p£aiiENs,*  a  woik  of  Tarious  interest  fiom  the  nmtnre  cf 
the  eclections  themselves, — (all  from  the  plap  of  Shakspeare*! 
contemporaries), — and  deriving  a  high  additional  value  firam  the 
notes,  which  arc  full  of  just  and  original  criticism,  expressed  with 
all  the  freshness  of  originality. 

Among  the  possible  efiects  of  practical  adherence  to  a  theory, 
that  aims  to  identify  the  style  of  prose  and  verse— {if  it  does  not 
indeed  claim  for  the  latter  a  yet  nearer  resemblance  to  the  ave^ 
age  style  of  men  in  the  viva  voce  intercourse  of  real  life)— we 
might  anticipate  the  foUowing  as  not  the  least  likely  to  oceor 
It  will  happen,  as  I  have  indeed  before  observed,  that  the  metie 
itself,  the  sole  acknowledged  difierence,  will  occasionally  become 
metre  to  the  eye  only.  The  existence  of  prosaisms^  and  that 
they  detract  from  the  merit  of  a  poem,  must  at  length  be  con- 
ceded, when  a  number  of  successive  lines  can  be  rendered,  even 
to  the  most  delicate  ear,  unrecognizable  as  verse,  or  as  having 
even  been  intended  for  verse,  by  simply  transcribing  them  as 
prose  :  when  if  the  poem  be  in  blank  verse,  this  can  be  efiected 
without  any  alteration,  or  at  most  by  merely  restoring  one  or  two 

*  [SpecimeoB  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  vfho  lived  about  the  i':me  of 
Bhakspeare,  with  notes  by  Charles  Lanib.    Vol.  i.  p.  284. 
The  first  extract,  Love  in  Infancy,  is  as  follows : 

Ah,  I  remember  well  (and  how  can  I 

But  evermore  remember  well)  when  first 

Our  flame  began,  when  scarce  we  knew  what  wm 

The  flame  we  felt :  when  as  we  sat  and  sigh'd 

And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceiv'd 

Not  wlmt  we  ail'd,  yet  something  we  did  ail ; 

And  yet  were  well,  and  yet  we  were  not  welL 

And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell. 

Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look :  And  thus 

In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 

We  spent  our  childhood :  but  when  years  began 

To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge ;  ah,  how  then 

Would  she  with  graver  looks,  with  sweet  stern  brow, 

Check  my  presumption  and  my  forwardness  ; 

Yet  still  would  give  me  flowers,  still  would  me  show 

What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me,  know. 

Two  other  extracts  are  also  given ;  Love  after  death— 

Fie,  Thyrsis,  with  what  fond  remembrances 
Dost  thou,  <&c. 

iihe§tory  of  Isulia.— S.  C] 
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worIb  to  their  proper  pliiees,  from  vhich  they  had  been  trans- 
planted" for  no  assigTiable  cause  or  reason  but  lliatof  the  aulhor'e 
convenience  ;  but  if  it  bo  in  rhyme,  by  the  mere  exchange  of  the 
final  word  of  each  line  fur  some  other  of  the  same  meaning. 
equally  appropriate,  dignified  and  euphonic. 

The  answer  or  objection  in  Ihe  preface  lo  the  anticipated  re- 
mark "  that  metre  paves  the  way  to  other  distinctions,"!  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  words.  "  The  distinction  of  rhyme  and 
metre  is  regular  and  uniform,  and  not,  like  that  produced  by 
(what  JH  naually  railed)  poetic  diction,  arbitrary,  and  subject  to 
infinite  caprices,  upon  which  no  calculation  whatever  can  be 
made.     In  the  one  case  the  reader  is  utterly  at  tlie  mercy  of  the 

*  Aa  the  iD)^aious  geDtlninuo  under  the  infiuvncc  of  llie  Tragie  Uiue 
contrived  to  dula«at«,  •■  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  Sip !  Thnnk  you.  Sir, 
and  I  viah  joa  the  tamf,"  into  tiro  blank-verac  liLToies : — 
To  you  B  morning  good,  good  Sir  I  I  «-F«k 
You,  Sir !  I  thank :  to  you  the  muds  wish  L 
thOH  parts  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  norkg  which  I  have  thoroughly  «tu 
I  find  {ewer  inslancn  in  vhi-li  this  vould  he  proclioible  t^sn  I  have 
tutt  in  many  poems,  vbcre  od  appruximatiou  uf  prose  hiu  be«n  sedulously 
imd  on  Bj'gtfni  guardvd  aguinBL  Indeed  eiceptiDg  the  stanzaB  njreody 
quoted  from  Tan  Sailok's  Moracu.  I  can  rewUect  but  one  iD«tance  :  tlrnt  in 
lo  say.  a  short  pessngs  of  r>nr  or  five  lioes  in  The  BBomeas,'  that  model 
uf  EngUali  pnstoml,  irhieh  I  never  yet  read  with  unclouded  eye. — "  Junes, 
poioLing  to  iU  aummit,  over  wbicb  Uicy  had  all  purposed  to  returo  togeth- 
er, informed  them  ttiat  he  would  wait  for  them  there.  They  purled,  and 
his  comrades  passed  tliat  way  sumo  two  hours  after,  but  they  did  not  find 
liim  at  the  appointed  place,  a  lireumitanee  of  which  thty  look  no  lutd :  but 
one  of  them,  going  by  chsDce  into  the  house,  whieh  at  this  time  was  JsmeaV 
house,  learnt  Ihtrr,  that  nobody  hud  seen  him  all  that  day."  The  onlj 
change  which  has  been  made  is  in  tlio  poeition  of  the  little  word  Ihtn  in 
two  instances,  the  position  in  the  original  being  clearly  such  as  is  not 
adopted  in  ordinary  conversation.  The  other  words  printed  in  italics  were 
so  marked  because,  tbough  good  and  genuioa  English,  they  are  not  the 
phraseology  of  common  cunversatioo  either  in  the  word  put  iu  apposition, 
or  in  the  conaeetion  by  the  genitive  pronoun.  Men  in  general  would  have 
said,  "  but  that  was  a  eircumstauee  Uiey  paid  no  BttenLioa  to,  or  took  no 
notice  off  and  the  language  is,  on  the  theory  of  the  preface,  justified  only 
hy  the  narrator's  being  the  Vicar.  Yet  if  any  car  could  suspect,  that  these 
sentences  wore  over  printed  as  metre,  on  those  very  words  alone  could  the 
nupicioo  have  been  grounded. 

t  [Prebce,  p.  816.— S.  C] 

^m  •  [P.  W.lp.  109,- 
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poet  respectiiig  wbat  imagery  or  diction  he  may  choose  to  eonueel 
with  the  paasion."*     But  is  this  a  poet,  of  whom  a  poet  is  tqieak- 
ing  ?     No  sorely !  rather  of  a  ibol  or  madman :  or  at  hest  of  a 
vain  or  ignorant  phantast !  And  might  not  hrains  so  wild  or  w 
deficient  make  just  the  same  haToc  with  rhymes  and  metres,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  efiect  with  modes  and  figures  of  q)eech  ? 
How  is  the  reader  at  the  mercy  of  such  men  ?     If  he  ccmtinue  to 
read  their  nonsense,  is  it  not  his  own  fault  ?     The  ultimata  end 
of  criticism  is  much  more  to  establish  the  principles  of  writing, 
than  to  furnish  rules  how  to  pass  judgment  on  what  has  been 
written  by  others;  if  indeed  it  were  possible  that  the  two  could 
bo  separated.     But  if  it  be  asked,  by  what  principles  the  poet  is 
to  regulate  his  own  style,  if  he  do  not  adhere  closely  to  the  sort 
and  order  of  words  which  he  hears  in  the  market,  wake,  high- 
road, or  plough-field  ?     I  reply ;  by  principles,  the  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  which  would  convict  him  of  being  no  poet,  but  a  silly 
or  presumptuous  usurper  of  the  name.     By  the  principles  of 
granmiar,  logic,  psychology.     In  one  word  by  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  material  and  spiritual,  that  most  appertain  to  his  art, 
as,  if  it  have  been  governed  and  applied  by  good  sense,  and  ren 
dered  instinctive  by  habit,  becomes  the  representative  and  reward 
of  our  past  couscious  reasonings,  insights,  and  conclusions,  and 
acquires  the  name  of  Taste.     By  what  ride  that  does  not  leave 
the  reader  at  the  poet's  mercy,  and  the  poet  at  his  own,  is  the 
latter  to  distinguish  between  the  language  suitable  to  suppressed, 
and   the  language,  which  is  characteristic  of  indulged,  anger? 
Or  between  that  of  rage  and  that  of  jealousy  ?     Is  it  obtained  by 
wandering  about  in  search  of  smgry  or  jealous  people  in  unculti- 
vated society,  in  order  to  copy  their  words  ?  Or  not  far  rather  by 
the  power  of  imagination  proceeding  upon  the  all  in  each  of  hu- 
man nature  ?     By  meditation,  rather  than  by  observation  ?  And 
by  th3  latter  in  consequence  only  of  the  former?     As  eyes,  for 
wliich  the  forraer  lias  pre-determined  their  field  of  vision,  and  to 
which,  as  to  its  organ,  it  communicates  a  microscopic  power  ? 
There  is  not,  I  firmly  believe,  a  man  now  living,  who  has,  from 
his  own  inward  experience,  a  clearer  intuition,  than  Mr.  Words- 
worth himself,  that  the  last-mentioned  are  the  true  sources  of 
genial  discrimination.     Through  the  same  process  and  by  the 
same  creative  agency  will  the  poet  distinguish  the  degree  and 

•  [Preface,  pp.  S^^-^,— ^,  c:\ 
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kind  of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  very  act  of  poetic  com- 
position. As  intuitively  will  he  know,  what  difieiences  of  style 
it  at  once  inspires  and  justifies ;  what  intennixture  of  conscious 
volition  is  natural  to  that  state  ;  and  in  what  instances  such  fig- 
ures and  colors  of  speech  degenerate  into  mere  creatures  of  an 
arbitrary  purpose,  cold  technical  artifices  of  ornament  or  connec- 
tion. For,  even  as  truth  is  its  own  light  and  evidence,  discover- 
ing at  once  itself  and  falsehood,  so  is  it  the  prerogative  of  poetic 
genius  to  distinguish  by  parental  instinct  its  proper  ofispring  from 
the  changelings,  which  the  gnomes  of  vanity  or  the  fairies  of 
fashion  may  have  laid  in  its  cradle  or  called  by  its  names.  Could 
a  rule  be  given  from  without,  poetry  would  cease  to  be  poetry, 
and  sink  into  a  mechanical  art.  It  would  be  fidgipmatg,  not 
noitjotg.  The  rules  of  the  Imagination  are  themselves  the  very 
powers  of  growth  and  production.  The  words  to  which  they  are 
reducible,  present  only  the  outlines  and  external  appearance  of 
the  fruit.  A  deceptive  counterfeit  of  the  superficial  form  and 
colors  may  be  elaborated ;  but  the  marble  peach  feels  cold  and 
heavy,  and  children  only  put  it  to  their  mouths.  We  find  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  as  excellent,  and  the  legitimate  language 
of  poetic  fervor  self-impassioned,  Donne's  apostrophe  to  the  Sun 
in  the  second  stanza  of  his  Progress  of  the  Soul. 

"  Thee,  eye  of  heaven  I  this  great  Soul  envies  not ; 
By  thy  male  force  is  all,  we  have,  begot. 
In  the  first  East  thou  now  beginn'st  to  shine, 
Suck'st  early  balm  and  island  spices  there. 
And  wilt  anon  in  thy  loose-rein'd  career 
At  Togus,  Po,  Seine,  Thames,  and  Donow  dine, 
And  see  at  night  this  western  world  of  mine : 
Yet  hast  thou  not  more  nations  seen  than  she, 
Who  before  thee  one  day  began  to  be, 
And,  thy  frail  light  being  quench'd,  shall  long,  long  outlive  \hm  '* 

Or  the  next  stanza  but  one  : 

"  Great  Destiny,  the  commissary  of  God, 
That  hast  mark'd  out  a  path  and  period 
For  every  thing  1     Who,  where  we  offspring  took, 
Our  ways  and  ends  sce'st  at  one  instant :  thou 
Knot  of  all  causes  1    Tliou,  whose  changeless  brow 
Ne'er  smiles  nor  frowns  1    0 1  vouchsafe  thou  to  look, 
And  show  my  story  in  thy  eternal  book,  «&c" 

Afl  little  difficult/  do  we  find  in  excluding  fiom  Xive  \v.oxtfs» 
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poet  respecting  what  imagery  or  dietioii  he  may  dipf   ^  ^. 

with  the  passion.*'*     But  is  this  afloat,  of  whoir  /  ,^'r'        ,"      j 

ing?     No  surely!  rather  ofafiwlor  maidbn'  :     -r         j  ^«gr 

vain  or  ignorant  phantast !  And  miaht  nr'  ,/    *  i^' 

1  fi  •     *       1     •    -.  Ai-  1-         -f.m  ■•■■.'■  .tionandthe 

dehcicnt  make  just  the  same  haTOO  wit    -       ; 

4U  J  A     _ar_^     •*!.  '■         ^iid  me  of  an 

they  are  supposed  to  efieot  with  wr   \        ^  . , 

How  is  the  reader  at  the  meray  of',      ,  *^^  ^ 

read  their  nonsenee,  is  it  not  Ue         '  ^^^ 

of  criticism  is  much  mora  to'       .  ,'/  ^cd  talents,  and  even 

than  to  furnish  nlei  how  «  ]  //  /  ^i^^  ^ave  from  a  mis- 
written  hy  othen;  if  Mr  ,  ;.  .'  ^^^  others  in  the  oppo^te 
ho  separated.^  But- if  .^^  ..ipany  of  sensible  and  welledu. 
toregidatehii^Wf/  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Cowley's  preface  to  his 
and  order  or ^r^  ^tlen  in  imitation  of  the  style  and  manner 
road,  o'  Poy^  .^^^r  *'  If  (says  Cowley).  "  a  man  should  un- 
"^™!l^^^*®  Pindar,  word  for  word,  it  would  be  thought 
or  jxemuttf^j^^^^  ^^^  translated  another  ;  as  may  appear,  when 

f'^^^'^/^^^ersitnif^^  not  the  original,  reads  the  verbal  traduction 

^  '^f  ^Latiu  prose,  than  which  nothing  seems  more  raving." 

^     ^J^JJ^eded  with  his  own  free  version  of  the  second  Olyin- 

r        f'^a^P^^  ^^^  ^^^^  charitable  purpose  of  rationalizing  ihf 

^  Eagle. 

**  Queen  of  ull  harmouious  things. 
Dancing  words  and  speaking  strings, 
Wliat  god,  what  hero,  wilt  thou  sing  t 
Wliat  happy  man  to  equal  glories  bring  t 
Ik'gin,  begin  tliy  noble  choice, 

And  lot  the  bills  around  reflect  the  iniagc  of  thy  voice. 
Pisa  does  to  Jove  belong, 
Jove  and  Pi^a  claim  tliy  song. 
Tlie  fair  first-fruits  of  war,  Wx  Olympic  games, 
Aleides  offer'd  up  to  Jove ; 
Alcides,  t-oo,  thy  strings  may  move, 
But,  oh !  what  man  to  join  with  these  can  worthy  prove  I 
Join  Theron  boldly  to  their  sacred  names; 
Tlierou  the  next  honor  claims ; 
Tlioron  to  no  man  gives  place, 
Ih  first  in  Pisa's  and  in  Virtue's  race ; 
Tlicron  tliere,  and  he  alone, 
Ev'n  his  own  swift  forefathers  has  outgone." 

(hir  of  the  company  03Lc\a\mcd,  \vvlh  the  full  assent  of  the  test 
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if  the  original  were  madder  than  this,  it  must  be  incurably 
^^  I  then  translated  the  ode  from  the  Greek,  and  as  nearly 

Me,  word  for  word  ;  and  the  impression  was,  that  in  the 
ovcment  of  the  periods,  in  the  form  of  the  connections 
ms,  and  in  the  sober  majesty  of  lofly  sense,  it  appeared 

this  equally  delirious,  close  as  it  keeps  to  the  Pindaric 
'  exordium  of  the  first  Pythian,  characterized  by  **  light- 
article  on  Pindar  by  Mr.  Coleridge's  late  editor.    Q. 


.  .-         ^  1  whom  Phoebus  and  the  quire 

^    ^  ^  t  tressed  Muses  own, 

^  '^'  .oir  joint  treasure,  golden  Lyre, 

Ruling  step  with  warbled  tone,  Ac  6ic 

In  thy  mazeSj  steep'd^  expire 

Bolts  of  ever-flowing  fire, 

Joye*8  eagle  on  the  sceptre  slumberi 

Poesest  by  thy  enchanting  numbers : 

On  either  side,  his  rapid  wing, 

Drops,  entranced,  the  feather 'd  king ; 

Black  vapor  oer  his  curved  headf 

Sealing  his  eyelids^  sioeetly  shed  ; 

Upheaving  his  moist  back  he  lieSt 

Held  down  with  thrilling  harmonies. 

Surely  this  is  but  a  brilliant  chaos.  "  Ilyacinthine  locks'*  have  been 
kindly  received  at  the  bounteous  band  of  Milton,  though  no  one  in  this  age 
'*t  the  world,  quite  understands  the  epithet,  or  has  seen  that  black  or  femi- 
gineouSj  or  **  ensangtnned  flower  inscribed  with  woe;**  the  ancient  hyacinth. 
The  sound  is  beautiful,  and  we  imagine  the  sense  to  be  right ;  hut  violet 
tresses  look  as  strangely  in  our  modern  eyes  as  the  green  locks  of  the 
Nereids ;  for  to  us  the  violet  is  the  type  of  blueness,  and  we  talk  of  violet 
eyes,  but  never  of  violet  hair.  Then  Pindar  as  little  dreamed  of  presenting 
to  his  auditors  a  moist-backed  eagle,  by  the  phrase  vypdv  vCirov,  as  we  now- 
a-days  dream  of  bringing  into  view  a  man  with  drenched  raiment  of  a  pecu- 
liar cut  when  we  mention  a  wet  Quaker.  And  who  can  suppose  that  the 
eagle  was  lying  held  down  by  harmony  t  That  would  be  an  inconvenient 
posture  for  a  sleeping  biped,  however  convenient  for  the  translator's  verse. 

Aoeording  to  Moore 

Slumbering  he  sits  aloft 

With  ruffling  plumes  and  heaving  6pine, 

Quelled  by  thy  potent  strain. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Cowley's  second  Olympic,  of  which  stanzas  ili. 
V.  and  viL  are  very  readable  in  their  way,  with  Moore's  and  Cary's  trans- 
lations— to  see  how  the  first  displays  the  genius  of  Cowley,  while  the  otheri 
are  afetempts  at  adapting  Pindar  to  our  language,  and  at^  \Xi«  ^otVa  c>\ 
poetkal  miofb  rather  than  ofpoetM.    I'here  ore  Yery  good  i^afiis^««  vqlI&x 
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to  them  to  approach  more  nearly,  than  any  other  poetry  they  had 
heard,  to  the  style  of  our  Bible  in  the  prophetic  bocAs.  The  first 
ftrophe  will  suffice  as  a  specimen  : 

**  Ye  barp-controlling  hymns  1  (or)  ye  hymns  the  sorereigiis  of  harps ! 
What  God  f  whf.t  Hero  t 
What  Man  shall  we  celebrate  f 
Truly  Pisa  indeed  is  of  Jove, 

Bnt  the  Olympiad  (or  the  Olympian  games)  did  Hereoles  establisb. 
The  first-fruits  of  the  spoils  of  war. 

Gary's  translatiou,  but  it  strikes  me  as  a  fault  in  his  yersion,  that  it  brings 
the  lyric  flow  of  the  Allegro,  Penscroso,  and  Lycidas  so  strongly  to  mind, 
that  we  seem  to  be  reading  Milton  instead  of  Pindar,  yet  feel  that  we  hare 
the  mere  manner  of  the  one  and  the  bare  matter  of  the  other.  Thoae  who 
bring  a  knowledge  of  the  original  to  Moore's  and  Gary's  tranalatioiis,  and 
thus  illuminate  them  with  Pindar  himself,  may  enjoy  the  perusal ;  to  others 
they  must  seem,  I  should  think,  like  water  of  Helicon  bewitdied.  Gary's 
Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  noble  poem  that  may  be  read  and  admired 
apart  from  the  Italian. 

A  prose  translation,  like  that  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  would  ex 
hibit  more  of  Pindar  to  the  English  reader,  or  would  at  least  disguise  him 
less  than  any  metrical  version  of  a  poet,  whose  metre  is  so  irrepresentahle 
in  a  modern  tongue,  and  whose  metaphors  are  so  bold,  and  thickly  inter- 
laced, that  in  order  to  be  well  imderstood  they  should  be  rendered  into  the 
plainest  and  most  straightforward  language  that  can  be  employed.  I  tried 
the  simple  plan  thus,  but  can  not  judge  whether  it  will  seem  toleralde  to 
others. 

Golden  Lyre,  joint  possession  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  with  braided  hair 

dusky  as  violets, 
Tliee  the  movements  of  the  choir  obey,  thou  Ruler  of  Festivity, 

And  the  singers  attend  to  thy  signals, 
When  thrillingly  tliou  scttest  up  tlie  preamble  which  leads  the  feet  of  the 

dancers. 

Also  thou  qucnchcst  the  pointed  thunder-bolt 
Of  everlasting  fire ;  for  Jove's  Kaglc  sleeps  on  the  sceptre,  his  swift  wing 

drooping  on  each  side. 
King  of  Birds, 
^Vhcn  o'er  his  curv'd  head  thou  host  pour'd  a  dork  mist,  sweet  seal  of  his 

eyelids,  he  slumbering 
Lifts  up  the  plumes  of  his  back,  overcome  by  thy  vibrations. 
Yea  and  ev'n  impetuous  Mars,  far  away  from  the  bristling  spear-ranka. 
Softens  his  heart  with  sleep, — and  thy  shafts  soothe  the  souls  of  the  di- 

viuities. 
Through  the  skill  of  Latona's  son,  Apollo,  and  the  deep-bosom'd  Muset. 

Gr&y  and  Akenside  have  each  given  a  modification  of  this  passage,  the  oim 
S  the  Progress  of  Poetry,  the  other  m\nB'Vi'3vmi\fi  \hA  Naiads. — S.  C] 
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Bat  Theron  for  the  four-horsed  car, 

Tliat  bore  victory  to  him. 

It  behooves  us  now  to  voice  aloud : 

The  Jost,  the  Hospitable, 

The  Bulwark  of  Agrigentum, 

Of  renowned  fathers 

The  Flower,  even  him 

Who  preserves  his  native  city  erect  and  safe." 

But  are  such  rhetorical  caprices  condemnable  only  for  their  de- 
viation from  the  language  of  real  life  ?  and  are  they  by  no  other 
means  to  be  precluded,  but  by  the  rejection  of  all  distinctions  be- 
tween prose  and  verse,  save  that  of  metre  ?  Surely  good  sense, 
and  a  moderate  insight  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
would  be  amply  sufficient  to  prove,  that  such  language  and  such 
combinations  are  the  native  produce  neither  of  the  Duicy  nor  of 
the  imagination  ;  that  their  operation  consists  in  the  excitement 
of  surprise  by  the  juxtaposition  and  apparent  reconciliation  of 
widely  different  or  incompatible  things.  As  when,  for  instance, 
the  hills  are  made  to  reflect  the  image  of  a  voice.  Surely,  no 
unusual  taste  is  requisite  to  see  clearly,  that  this  compulsory 
juxtaposition  is  not  produced  by  the  presentation  of  impressive 
or  delightful  forms  to  the  inward  vision,  nor  by  any  sympathy  with 
the  modifying  powers  with  which  the  genius  of  the  poet  had 
united  and  inspired  all  the  objects  of  his  thought ;  that  it  is 
therefore  a  species  of  itnt,  a  pure  work  of  the  zvill,  and  implies  a 
leisure  and  self-possession  both  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  incom- 
patible with  the  steady  fervor  of  mind  possessed  and  filled  with 
the  grandeur  of  its  subject.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sen- 
tence. When  a  poem,  or  a  part  of  a  poem,  shall  be  adduced, 
which  is  evidently  vicious  in  the  figures  and  contexture  of  its 
style,  yet  for  the  condemnation  of  which  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed, except  that  it  differs  from  the  style  in  which  men  actually 
converse,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  I  hold  this  theory  to  be 
either  plausible,  or  practicable,  or  capable  of  furnishing  either 
rule,  guidance,  or  precaution,  that  might  not,  more  easily  and 
more  safely,  as  well  as  more  natiurally,  have  been  deduced  in  the 
author's  own  mind  from  considerations  of  grammar,  logic,  and 
the  truth  and  nature  of  things,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
works,  whose  fame  is  not  of  one  country,  nor  of  one  age. 

VOL.  in.  T 
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0ONTINUATI0N-M:0NCERNmG  THE  REAL  OBJECT  WHICH,  IT  IS  PROB- 
ABLE, MR.  WORDSWORTH  HAD  BEFORE  HIM  IN  HIS  CRITICAL 
PREFACE — ^ELUCIDATION  AND   APPLICATION   OF    THIS. 

It  might  appear  from  some  passages  in  the  former  part  of  Mr 
Wordsworth's  preface,  that  he  meant  to  confine  his  theory  of 
style,  and  the  necessity  of  a  close  accordance  with  the  actual  lan- 
guage of  men,  to  those  particular  suhjects  from  low  and  rustic 
life,  which  hy  way  of  experiment  he  had  purposed  to  naturalize 
as  a  new  species  in  our  English  poetry.  But  from  the  train  of 
argument  that  follows  ;  from  the  reference  to  Milton  ;  and  from 
the  spirit  of  his  critique  on  Gray*B  sonnet ;  those  sentences  appear 
to  have  heen  rather  courtesies  of  modesty,  than  actual  limitations 
of  his  system.  Yet  so  groundless  does  this  system  appear  on  a 
close  examination  ;  and  so  strange  and  overwhelming*  in  its  con- 
sequences, that  I  can  not,  and  I  do  not,  believe  that  the  poet  did 
ever  himself  adopt  it  in  the  unqualified  sense,  in  which  his  ex- 
pressions have  been  understood  by  others,  and  which,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  common  laws  of  interpretation  they  seem  to 
bear.  What  then  did  he  mean  ?  I  apprehend,  that  in  the  clear 
perception,  not  unaccompanied  with  disgust  or  contempt,  of  the 
gaudy  aflectations  of  a  style  which  passed  current  with  too  many 
for  poetic  diction  (though  in  truth  it  had  as  little  pretensions  to 

*  I  )iad  in  my  mind  the  striking  but  untranslatable  epithet,  which  the 
celebrated  Mendelssohn  applied  to  the  great  founder  of  the  Critical  Philoso- 
phy, "  Der  allemennalmende  Kaxt,"  that  is,  the  all<becrushing,  or  rather  the 
aUt(hfiothing-€ni8hing  Kant.  In  the  facility  and  force  of  compound  epi- 
thets, the  German  from  the  number  of  its  cases  and  inflections  approadiet 
to  the  Qreek,  timt  language  so 

**  Bless'd  in  the  happy  marriage  of  sweet  words.* 

It  is  in  the  woful  harshness  of  its  sounds  alone  that  the  Qennan  need 
shrink  from  the  oompariaon. 


poetry,  ns  to  logic  or  common  Bciise),  he  narrowed  his  view  for 
the  time  ;  and  feeling  a  jiiatifinble  preference  for  the  language  of 
nature  nnd  of  good  Eeiisc,  even  iii  Jte  liuniblest  and  least  orna- 
mented fonns,  he  suflerod  himself  to  express,  in  terms  at  once  too 
large  and  loo  exclunve,  tiis  predilection  for  a  style  the  most  re- 
mole  possible  from  the  I'alse  nnd  showy  splendor  which  ho  wished 
to  explode.  It  is  possible,  that  this  predilection,  at  first  merely 
comparalive.  deviated  for  a  time  iuto  direct  partiality.  But  the 
real  object  which  he  hud  in  view,  wu,  1  doubt  not,  a  species  of 
excellence  which  had  been  long  before  most  happily  eh aructeriztxl 
by  the  judicious  and  amiable  Ciarve,  whose  works  are  bo  justly 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Germans,  in  his  remarks  on  Gellert, 
from  which  ihe  following  ia  literally  translated.  "The  talent, 
that  is  required  in  order  to  make  excellent  verses,  is  perhaps 
greater  than  the  philosopher  is  ready  to  admit,  or  would  find  it  in 
his  power  to  acquire  ;  the  talent  to  seek  only  the  apt  expreseioa 
of  the  thought,  nnd  yet  to  find  at  the  same  time  with  it  tha 
rhyme  and  the  metre.  Gellerl  possessed  this  happy  gift,  if  ever 
any  one  of  our  poets  possessed  it :  and  nothing  perhaps  contribu- 
ted more  to  the  great  and  universal  impression  which  his  fables 
made  on  their  first  publication,  or  conduces  more  to  their  con- 
liniTed  popularity.  It  was  a  strange  and  curious  phtenotnenou, 
and  such  as  in  tiermany  had  been  previously  unheard  of,  to  read 
%'eraes  in  which  every  thing  was  expressed  just  as  one  would  Avisli 
to  talk,  and  yet  all  dignified,  attractive,  and  interesting ;  and  all 
at  iho  same  time  perfectly  correct  as  to  the  measure  of  the  sylla- 
bles and  the  rhyme.  It  is  certain,  that  poetry  when  it  has  at- 
tained this  exectlence  makes  a  Tar  greater  impression  than  prose. 
So  much  so  indeed,  that  even  the  gratilicatiun  which  the  very 
rhymes  afliird,  becomes  then  no  longer  a  contemptible  or  triflinfi 

However  novel  this  phirnomenou  may  have  been  in  Germany,  at 
the  time  of  Gellert.  it  is  by  no  means  new,  nor  yet  of  recent  exist- 
ence in  our  language.  Spite  of  the  licentiousness  with  which  Spen- 
ser ocaasionally  compels  the  orthography  of  his  wonis  into  a  siib- 
servitnce  to  his  rhymes,  the  whole  Faerv  Q,deen  is  an  almost 
continued  instance  of  this  beauty.  Waller's  song.  Go,  LoxtltRose, 
is  doubtless  familiar  to  must  of  my  readers ;  hut  if  I  had  hap- 
*  Sammtang  linifftr  AbhaniBanqeti  vtit\  (7Artil{an  Oarv*.  ^jity^fc 
TLppi  933-f,  wiili  iligU  all^ratii'ns.— S.  C.J  "  "^~^^^^~ 
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pened  to  have  had  hy  me  the  Poems  of  Cotton,  more  but  far  lea 
deservedly  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  VmoiL  Travestied,  I 
should  have  indulged  myself,  and  I  think  have  gratified  many, 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  his  serious  works,  by  selecting  some 
admirable  specimens  of  this  style.  There  are  not  a  few  poems 
in  that  volume,  replete  with  every  excellence  of  thought,  image, 
and  passion,  which  we  expect  or  desire  in  the  poetry  of  the  milder 
muse ;  and  yet  so  worded,  that  the  reader  sees  no  one  reason 
either  in  the  selection  or  the  order  of  the  words,  why  he  might 
not  have  said  the  very  same  in  an  appropriate  conversation,  and 
can  not  conceive  how  indeed  he  could  have  expressed  such 
thoughts  otherwise,  without  loss  or  injury  to  his  meaning.* 

•  [CharlcB  Cotton,  the  poet,  was  bom  of  a  good  family  in  Stafiforthbire 
in  1630,  died  at  Westminster  in  1687.  His  Scarronides  or  Virgil  Travestie, 
a  burlesque  on  the  first  and  fourth  books  of  the  ^neid.  was  printed  for  the 
fifteenth  time  in  1771.  The  first  book  was  first  published  in  1664.  It 
seems  to  have  owed  its  popularity  less  to  its  merits  than  to  its  piquant  de- 
merits, which  were  infused  into  it,  because,  as  the  author  says  in  the  Epi- 
logue to  another  work  in  the  same  style,  Burlesque  upon  Eurlesque  (quoted 
in  Sir  H.  Nicolas's  Memoirs),  in  the  "  precious  age**  in  which  he  lived. 

"  Coarse  hempen  trnah  was  sooner  read. 
Than  poems  of  a  finer  thread," 

and  therefore  he  must 

"  wisely  choose 

To  dizcu  up  his  dirty  muse, 

In  such  an  odd  fantastic  wee<l, 

As  every  one,  he  knew,  would  read  :** 

thus  coolly  resolving  to  minister  to  the  worse  than  levity  of  his  age  instead 
of  aiming  to  correct  it.  Tlie  Biograpkie  UniverselU  affirms  that  to  compare 
the  Virgil  Travestie  to  Iludibras  is  to  compare  a  caricature  to  a  painting 
which,  though  a  little  overcharged,  has  a  great  foundation  of  truth.  He 
published  several  prose  works  beside  the  Second  Part  of  the  Complete 
Angler.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  observes,  that  as  these  *'  consist  almost  entirely 
of  translations,  and  with  the  exception  of  Montaigne's  Essays,  of  Memoirs 
of  warriors  whose  deeds  have  been  eclipsed  by  modern  prowess,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  labors  should  br'  forgotten."  His  volume  of  Poems  on 
several  Occasions  was  in  a  sixth  edition  iu  1770. 

As  a  poet  Cotton  .appears  to  most  advantage,  when  teaching  in  easy  verse 

and  transparent  language,  a  sort  of  Horatian  morality,  serious  but  not 

ardent  or  profound,  as  in  his  poem  called  Contentation :  or  in  lively  pictures 

of  nature  and  rustic  life,  as  in  his  Quatrains  on  Morning  and  Noon,  on 

£remug  smd  Night  particularly  the  two  last,  which  are  like  Milton's  Alio- 

gro  atid  PeDseroao  pitched  at  a  lower  \w«\  *.  w  m  i^\x\a  of  sentlmeaL  as 
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a  truth  onr  liui(;uagQ  is,  and  from  the  fiwt  dawn  of  poetiy 
t  haa  been,  particularly  rich  in  compositioiia  dislinguished  by 
hia  expclleupe.  The  final  c,  which  is  now  mute,  in  Chauccr'a 
affe  was  either  sounded  or  dropt  indifferently.  Wa  ourselvoa  still 
use  either  "  beloved"  or  "  bolov'd"  aiicording  as  the  rhyme,  or 

the  Ode  to  Chloriada :  or  the  sportive  Epistle,  m  that  to  BriulsUav  quur- 
rsUlog  with  Uim  for  epistulary  n^'lect-,  or  in  tlie  pieturi«<iuc  AnHcreuiitio. 
u  Sue  apedmeo  of  wbic^h  is  liis  Ode  entitled  Winter.  This  poem  Mr. 
Wurdswurth  desvribea,  in  his  Prehce,  aa  "  an  admirabte  conipontion  f  and 
he  niiotca  tho  latter  part  of  it  aa  "on  inatanoc  still  more  happy  of  Fancy 
employed  in  thu  treatmeDt  at  leeling  tliuu  in  Iho  preceding  puuagca,  tlie 
Poem  supplim  of  her  maiiogtiDcnt  of  forms.'' 

The  pocin3  of  Cotton  have  the  same  mural  stain  lU  Herrick'a,  -with  not 
](•««  fancy  but  a  less  Arouliio  air. — more  of  the  world  that  i(  about  them. 
The  spirit  of  poetry  was  iodeed  on  the  wojf  liownwarii  from  "  great  Eliaa'a 
golden  time"  till  its  reasccnt  into  the  region  of  the  pure  and  elevated  to- 
words  the  eod  of  the  hist  ceotury,  and  a  declenwon  may  even  be  observed, 
I  think,  from  Derrick  to  Cotton, who  caine  into  the  world  about  tlurty-nioa 
years  later.  Uis  poetry,  indeed,  baa  more  of  Charles  II.'b  time  and  leas  of 
the  Elizabethan  period  in  its  manner  and  spirit  tlian  that  of  Waller,  who 
was  but  twenty-live  years  hie  senior.  Cotton  writes  like  a  num  of  thia  worlt^ 
who  has  glimpses  uow  and  then  of  the  other ;  not  as  if  he  tired  utterly  out 
oT  sight  of  it,  like  the  dramatists  chu-iieteriEed  by  0.  Lamb,  lliere  are 
more  detailed  corporeal  deicriptioni  in  his  poetry  than  b  any  that  I  know, 
of  not  mure  than  equal  extent  i  deseriplioas  of  the  youthful  body  more 
vividly  real  than  is  to  be  desired,  and  of  the  body  in  age,  wlien  it  "de- 
toanda  the  transtuccney  ot  mind  not  to  be  worse  than  indifferent"  so  full  of 
mortality,  or,  wliat  it  grieves  im  more  to  ooutemplate  than  ashes  and  the 
grave,  the  partial  perishing  of  the  natural  man  while  he  is  yet  alive,  that 
they  exoite  an  indignant  di^ist  on  behalf  of  our  common  humanity,  lliat 
Oottmi  was  "  an  ardent  royalist,'  appears  in  many  of  his  pncms,  and  with 
■peoial  vehemence  in  bis  denunciation  of  WiJler  ibr  his  Panegyrio  npon 
O'oinwell.  which  exhibits,  in  its  features,  all  the  uglincas,  with  some  of  the 
energy,  of  anger.  It;  aa  ia  said,  the  admirer  of  Saccharissn  leant  to  man- 
nreliy  in  his  heart,  his  poctie  genius  had  a  heart  of  its  own,  and  a  bt 
■tronger  one,  which  leant  another  way ;  for  both  his  poems  on  Oromwell 
have  vastly  more  heart  in  them  than  bis  poetical  address  to  Charles  at  the 
RestOTalioa.  And  this  the  King  himself,  among  whose  (units  want  of  dia- 
Femment  was  not  to  be  reckoned,  took  care  to  point  out,  enjoying,  no  doubt, 
ttia  TersBlile  poet'a  double  mortlGcatiun  na  much  ns  he  would  have  dona  tba 
beat  Tersee.  Cotton  eboidd  hare  ^vcn  Waller  a  receipt  for  writing  aa 
finely  about  an  hereditary  monarch,  as  about  a  king  of  "  nolJe  nature'a 
crowning" — a  Hero. 

Some  men  are  worse  upnn  the  whole  than  they  appear  in  their  wrilings, 

Ifcara  is  reason  to  hope  that  Cotton,  thou^i  an  imprudent, ■aaa  Ti.\aWcia 

^^■lluui  miffbt  Ik  ioremd  from  the  tone  of  tawAi  ol  \i\a  'po'^n,^ 
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The  latter  is  a  riddle  of  words ;  the  former  an  enigma  of  thoughts 
The  one  reminds  me  of  an  old  passage  in  Drayton's  Ideas  : 

Ab  other  men,  so  I  myself  do  muse, 
Why  ia  this  sort  I  wrest  inventioa  so ; 
And  why  these  giddy  metaphor*  I  use, 
Leaving  the  path  the  greater  part  do  go 
I  will  resolve  you :  lam  lunalie  /• 

The  other  recalls  a  still  odder  passage  in  The  Synagogue  :  oi 
The  Shadow  of  the  Temple,  a  connected  series  of  poems  in  im 
itation  of  Herbert's  Temple,  and,  in  some  editions,  annexed  to  it 

O  how  my  mind 

Is  gravell*d  1 

Not  a  thought, 
That  I  can  find, 

But's  ravell'd 

All  to  naught  I 
Short  ends  of  threads, 

And  narrow  shreds 

Of  lists. 
Knots,  snarled  ruffs, 
Loose  broken  tufts 
Of  twists, 
Are  my  torn  meditations'  ragged  clothing. 
Which,  wound  and  woven,  shape  a  suit  fur  nothing: 
One  while  I  think,  and  then  I  am  in  pain 
To  think  how  to  unthink  that  thought  again,  f 

Immediately  after  these  burlesque  passages  I  can  not  proceed  u) 
the  extracts  promised,  without  changing  the  ludicrous  tone  of 
feeling  by  the  interposition  of  the  three  following  stanzas  of  Her 
berths. 

VIRTUR 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  thou  must  die. 

*  Sonnet  IX. 

f  [The  Synagogue,  a  oollection  of  poems  generally  appended  to  the  Tern* 

pie,  has  been  retained  in  Mr.  Pickering's  edition  of  1835.    '*They  were 

tirst  printed,"  as   the   Preface  mentions,  a.d.  1640,  and  have  been,  with 

much  probability,  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Christopher  Harvie,  M.A,    Hn 

poem  quoted  is  at  p.  274  of  the  edit. — 3. 0.^ 
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Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angry  and  brare 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye : 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 
And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roMi» 
A  box,  where  sweets  compacted  lie : 
Hy  music  shows,  ye  have  your  closes. 
And  all  must  die. 

THE  BOSOM  SIN: 

A  SONNET  BT  OEOEGE  HERBERT. 

Lord,  with  what  care  hast  thou  begirt  ub  round  t 

Parents  first  season  us ;  then  schoolmasters 

Deliver  us  to  laws ;  they  send  us  bound 

To  rules  of  reason,  holy  messengers, 
Pulpits  and  Sundays,  sorrow  dogging  sin. 

Afflictions  sorted,  anguish  of  all  sizes. 

Fine  nets  and  stratagems  to  catch  us  in. 
Bibles  laid  open,  millions  of  surprises ; 
Blessings  beforehand,  ties  of  gratefulness, 

The  sound  of  Glory  ringing  in  our  ears : 

Without,  our  shame ;  within,  our  consciences 
Angels  and  grace,  eternal  hopes  and  fears. 

Yet  all  these  fences  and  their  whole  array 

One  cunning  bosom-siu  blows  quite  away. 

LOVE  UNKNOWN. 

Dear  friend,  sit  down,  the  tale  is  long  and  sad : 

And  in  my  faintings,  I  presume,  your  love 

Will  more  comply  than  help.     A  Lord  I  had, 

And  have,  of  whom  some  grounds,  which  may  imprors^ 

I  hold  for  two  lives,  and  both  lives  in  me. 

To  him  I  brought  a  dish  of  fruit  one  day, 

And  in  the  middle  placed  my  heart     But  he 

(I  sigh  to  say) 
Look'd  on  a  servant,  who  did  know  his  eye. 
Better  than  you  know  me,  or  (which  is  one) 
Than  I  myself.    The  servant  instantly. 
Quitting  the  fruit,  seiz'd  on  my  heart  alone. 
And  threw  it  in  a  font,  wherein  did  fiiU 
A  stream  of  blood,  wliich  issued  from  the  side 
Of  a  great  rock :  I  well  remember  all. 
And  have  good  cause :  there  it  was  dipt  and  dyed^ 
And  wash'd,  and  wrung :  the  very  wr\ngvx\^"5«\i 
Enforeetb  tears.     "  Your  heart  was  foul,  1  twccT 
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Indeed  'tis  tme.    I  did  and  do  oommit 
Many  a  fault,  more  than  my  lease  will  bear 
Yet  still  ask'd  pardon,  and  was  not  denied. 
But  you  shall  hear.    After  my  heart  was  well. 
And  clean  and  fair,  as  I  one  eventide 

(I  sigh  to  tell) 
Walk'd  by  myself  abroad,  I  saw  a  large 
And  spacious  furnace  flaming,  and  thereon 
A  boiling  caldron,  round  about  whose  verge 
Was  in  great  letters  set  AFFLICTION. 
The  greatness  show'd  the  owner.    So  I  went 
To  fetch  a  sacrifice  out  of  my  fold, 
lliinking  with  that,  which  I  did  thus  present, 
To  warm  his  love,  which,  I  did  fear,  grew  oold 
But  as  my  heart  did  tender  it,  the  man 
Who  was  to  take  it  from  me,  slipt  his  hand. 
And  threw  my  heart  into  the  s<^ding  pan ; 
My  heart  that  brought  it  (do  you  imderstand  /) 
The  offerer's  heart.    "  Your  heart  was  hard,  I  fear* 
Indeed  'tis  true.    I  found  a  callous  matter 
Began  to  spread  and  to  expatiate  there : 
But  with  a  richer  drug  than  scalding  watpr 
I  bath'd  it  often,  ev'n  with  holy  blood, 
Which  at  a  board,  while  many  drank  bare  wine, 
A  friend  did  steal  iuto  my  cup  for  good, 
£v  n  taken  inwardly,  and  most  divine 
To  supple  hardnesses.    But  at  the  length 
Out  of  the  caldron  getting,  soon  I  fled 
Unto  my  house,  where  to  repair  tlie  strength 
Which  I  had  lost,  I  hasted  to  my  bed : 
But  when  I  thought  to  sleep  out  nil  these  faults, 

(I  sigh  to  speak) 
I  found  that  some  had  stuff  *d  the  bed  with  thoughts, 
I  would  say  thorns.    Dear,  could  my  heart  not  break. 
When  with  my  pleasures  ev'n  my  rest  was  gone  f 
Full  well  I  understood  who  had  been  there : 
F<>r  I  bad  given  the  key  to  none  but  one : 
It  must  be  he.     "  Your  heart  was  dull,  I  fear." 
Indeed  a  slack  and  sleepy  state  of  mind 
Did  oft  possess  me ;  so  that  when  I  pray'd, 
Tliough  my  lips  went,  my  heart  did  stay  behind. 
But  all  my  scores  were  by  another  paid, 
Who  took  my  guilt  upon  him.     "  Truly,  Friend, 
For  aught  I  hear,  your  Master  shows  to  you 
More  favor  than  you  wot  of    Mark  the  end. 
Tlie  font  did  only  what  was  old  renew : 
The  caldron  luppled  what  was  grown  too  hard : 
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Hie  thorna  did  quickea  wlmt  wu  growD  too  dull : 
All  did  but  atrive  to  meai  what  ;au  hul  muT'd. 
Wherefore  be  chcer'd,Biid  praise  him  to  tbe  full 
End]  day,  each  hour,  eadi  memeat  of  the  week. 
Who  fkia  would  bar*  yon  b«  new,  tender,  quick.'* 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  TOKMBK  SUBJECT  CONTINUED— THE  NEUTRAL  STTLE,  OE  TIUT 
COMMON  TU  FBOSE  AND  POETKT,  EXEMPLIFIED  BV  BFECIHENB  FROM 
CKAUCEE,  HEBBEKT,  AND  OTHEKS. 

I  HAVE  no  fear  in  decUriag  my  conviction,  that  the  excellence 
defined  and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  chapter  is  not  tbe  char- 
acteristic excellence  of  Mr,  Wordsworth's  style  ;  because  I  can 
add  with  equal  sincerity,  that  it  is  precluded  by  higher  pcweis. 
The  praise  of  uuiTarm  adherence  to  genuine,  b^cal  EngliBh  is 
undoubtedly  his ;  nay,  laying  the  main  emphaeis  on  tbe  word 
uniform,  I  will  dare  (uld  that,  of  all  conlempoiary  poets,  it  is  his 
alone.  For,  in  a  lesu  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  1  should  cer- 
tainly include  'ilt.  Bowles,  Lord  Byron,  and,  as  to  all  his  later 
writings,  Mr.  Soutbey,  the  exceptions  in  their  works  being  80 
few  and  unimportant.  But  of  the  specific  exccUenco  described 
in  the  quotation  from  Garve,  I  appear  to  find  more,  and  more 
undoubted  specimens  in  the  works  of  others ;  for  instance,  among 
the  minor  poems  of  Mr.  'i'ltomas  Moore,  and  of  our  iliuatrioua 
Laureate.  To  me  it  will  always  remain  a  singular  and  noticeable 
fact ;  that  a  theory,  which  would  establish  this  lingfta  communis, 
not  only  as  the  best,  but  as  thu  only  commendable  style,  should 
have  proceeded  from  a  poet,  whose  diction,  next  to  that  of  Sbak- 
epeare  and  Milton,  appears  to  me  of  all  others  the  most  indi- 
vidualized and  characteristic.  AxiA  let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
that  I  am  now  interpreting  the  controverted  passages  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  critical  preface  by  the  purpoae  and  object,  which 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  intended,  rather  than  by  the  senM 

■  [The  three  poemi  are  at  pp.  87,  40,  and  ISStu^wAi^'^^.— ^^\ 
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which  the  woids  themselyes  miut  oomrej,  if  they  are  takdo 
withoat  this  allowance. 

A  person  of  any  taste,  who  had  bat  stndied  three  or  ibnr  of 
Shakspeare's  principal  plays,  would  without  the  name  affixed 
scarcely  fail  to  recognize  as  Shakspeare's  a  quotation  from  any 
other  play,  though  but  of  a  few  lines.  A  similar  peculiarity, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  attends  Mr.  Wordsworth's  style,  whenever 
he  speaks  in  his  own  person ;  or  whenever,  though  under  a 
feigned  name,  it  is  clear  that  he  himself  is  still  speaking,  as  in 
the  difierent  dramatis  persona  of  the  Recluse.  Even  in  the 
other  poems,  in  which  he  purposes  to  be  most  dramatic,  there 
are  few  in  which  it  does  not  occasionally  burst  forth.  The  reader 
might  oflen  address  the  poet  in  his  own  words  with  reference  to 
the  persons  introduced  : 

**  It  seems,  as  I  retrace  the  ballad  line  by  line 
That  but  half  of  it  is  theirs,  and  the  better  half  is  thine."* 

Who,  having  been  previously  acquainted  with  any  considerable 
portion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  publications,  and  having  studied 
them  with  a  full  feeling  of  the  author's  genius,  would  not  at 
once  claim  as  Words worthian  the  little  poem  on  the  rainbow  ? 

"The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man,  <&c"t 

Or  in  the  Lucy  Gray  ? 

"  No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  knew ; 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor  ; 
77ie  tweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  doorPX 

«  [Altered  from  The  Pet  Lamb,  P.  W.  p.  80.— S.  C] 
t  P.  W.  p.  2,  line  7. 

"  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  roan ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die ! 
Tlie  Child  is  father  of  the  Man; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety."^  &  OL] 

^phip.  10.— a  0.] 
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Or  ID  the  Idle  Shepherd-boys  ?* 

"  Along  the  river's  stony  marge 
The  sand-lark  chants  a  joyous  song; 
The  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood. 
And  carols  loud  and  strong. 
A  thousand  lambs  are  on  the  rocks, 
All  newly  born  1  both  earth  and  sky 
Keep  jubilee,  and  more  than  all, 
Thos  boys  with  their  green  coronal , 
They  never  hear  the  cry, 
That  plaintive  cry !  which  up  the  hill 
Comes  from  the  depth  of  Dungeon-GhylL" 

Xeed  I  mention  the  exquisite  description  of  the  Sea  Loch  in 
The  Blind  Highland  Bot.  Who  but  a  poet  tell/i  a  tale  in  such 
language  to  the  little  ones  by  the  fire-side  as— 

**  Yet  had  he  many  a  restless  dream ; 
Both  when  he  heard  the  eagle*s  scream. 
And  when  he  heard  the  torrents  roar. 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  shore 
Near  where  their  cottage  stood. 

Beside  a  lake  their  cottage  stood, 
Not  small  like  our's,  a  peaceful  flood ; 
But  one  of  mighty  size,  and  strange ; 
That,  rough  or  smooth,  is  full  of  change, 
And  stirriug  in  its  bed 

For  to  this  lake,  by  night  and  day, 
The  g^eat  Sea-water  finds  its  way 
Through  long,  long  windings  of  the  hillf, 
And  drinks  up  all  the  pretty  rills 

And  rivers  large  and  strong : 

Then  hurries  back  the  road  it  came — 
Returns  on  errand  still  the  same ; 
This  did  it  when  the  earth  was  new ; 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do, 
As  long  as  earth  shall  last. 

And  with  the  coming  of  the  tide, 
Gome  boats  and  ships  that  sweetly  rlde^ 
Between  the  woods  and  lofty  rocks ; 
And  to  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks 
Bring  tales  of  distant  lands."! 


•  [Fa  I  p.  31.— S.  C] 

t  [lU  iii  pp.  14S-S,    Mr,  Wordsworth  haa  altereA  •*  ^^^^V  \xi  ViA>Mh> 
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I  might  quote  almost  the  whole  of  his  Buth,*  but  take  the 
following  stanzas : 

"  But  as  you  have  before  been  told, 
This  Stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold. 
And,  with  his  dancing  crest, 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  West. 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high. 
The  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky. 
Might  well  be  dangerous  food 
For  him,  a  Youth  to  whom  was  given 
So  much  of  earth — su  much  of  heaven, 
And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 
Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kiudred  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thought. 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought, 
Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers ; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  magic  bowers. 

Yet  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween, 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fair 
And  stately,  needs  nmst  have  tbeir  share 
Of  noble  sentiment." 

But  from  Mr.  Wordsworth^s  more  elevated  compositions,  which 
already  form  three  fourths  of  his  works ;  and  will,  I  trust,  con- 
stitute hereafter  a  still  larger  proportion ; — from  these,  whether 

stanza  to  "safely."     In  the  first  I  venture  to  prefer  "the  e.ag1e*s  scream," 
which  my  father  wrote,  to  "  the  eagles,"  as  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Words- 
worth— because  eagles  are  neither  gregarious  nor  numerous,  as  the  first 
expression  seems  to  mark  the  nature  of  the  bird,  and  to  bring  it  more  inter 
estiagly  before  the  mind,  than  the  last — S.  C] 

♦  fp.  w.  a  p.  i06.— s.  cj 
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in  rhyme  or  blank  verse,  it  would  be  difficult  and  almost  super- 
fluous to  select  instances  of  a  diction  peculiarly  his  o^ioi,  of  a 
style  which  can  not  be  imitated  without  its  being  at  once  recog- 
nized, as  originating  in  Mr.  Wordsworth.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  open  on  any  one  of  his  loflier  strains,  that  does  not  contain  ex- 
amples of  this ;  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  lines  are  more  ex- 
cellent, and  most  like  the  author.  For  those,  who  may  happen 
to  have  been  less  familiar  with  his  writings,  I  will  give  three 
specimens  taken  with  little  choice.  The  first  from  the  lines  on 
the  Boy  of  Winander-Mere,* — ^who 

"  Blew  mimic  hootiDgs  to  the  silent  owIb, 
That  they  might  answer  him. — And  they  would  shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again, 
With  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud 
Redoubled  and  redoubled ;  ooooourse  wild 
Of  mirth  and  jocund  din  1    And  when  it  chanced. 
That  pauses  of  deep  silence  mocked  his  skill, 
Then  sometimes  in  that  nlerue,  tohile  he  hung 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain-torrents  ;  or  the  visible  scene\ 

♦  [There  was  a  Boy.    P.  W.  iL  p.  79.— a  C] 

f  Mr.  Wordsworth's  having  judiciously  adopted  "  concourse  wikT  in  this 
passage  for  "  a  wild  scend*  as  it  stood  in  the  former  edition,  encourages  me 
to  hazard  a  remark  which  I  certainly  should  not  have  made  in  the  works 
of  a  poet  less  austerely  accurate  in  the  use  of  words,  than  he  is,  to  his  own 
gr*at  honor.  It  respects  the  propriety  of  the  word,  "  scene,"  even  in  the 
sentence  in  which  it  is  retained.  Dryden,  and  he  only  in  his  more  careless 
verses,  was  the  first,  as  far  as  my  researches  have  discovered,  who  for  the 
conveDience  of  rhyme  used  this  word  in  the  vague  sense,  which  has  been 
since  too  current  even  in  our  best  writers,  and  which  (unfortunately,  I 
think)  is  given  as  its  first  explanation  iu  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and 
therefore  would  be  taken  by  an  incautious  reader  as  its  proper  sence.  In 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  the  word  is  never  used  without  some  clear  refer 
€noe,  proper  or  metaphorical,  to  the  theatre.    Thus  Milton : 

"  Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm 
A  sylvan  scene ;  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view."* 

I  object  to  any  extension  of  its  meaning,  becaufe  the  word  is  alrendj 

»  [Far,  Lo§t,  iv.  L  189.— 9  CA 
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Would  enter  unawarea  into  his  mind 
With  all  Us  solemn  imagery^  its  roekSj 
Its  woodSf  and  that  uncertain  heaven,  reeeitied 
Into  tlie  bosom  of  tke  steady  lake"* 


more  equivocal  than  might  be  wished ;  inasmuch  as  in  the  limited  iiae»  wUA 
I  recommend,  it  may  still  signify  two  different  things ;  namely,  the  soenerv, 
and  the  characters  and  actions  presented  on  the  stage  during  the  presence 
of  particular  scenes.  It  can  therefore  be  preserved  from  obscurity  only  bj 
keeping  the  original  signification  fuU  in  the  mind.    Thus  Mlton  again. 

"  Prepare  thee  for  another  scene."* 

*  [Part  of  this  poetical  description  has  been  altered  or  expanded,  thus. 

And  they  would  shout 

Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again^ 
Responsive  to  his  call, — with  quivering  peals. 
And  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud 
Redoubled  and  redoubled ;  concourse  wild 
Of  jocund  din !    And,  when  there  came  a  pause 
Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill : 
Then,  sometimes,  in  that  silence 

I  fear  it  is  presumptuous  even  to  express  a  feeling,  which  hardly  dares 
to  be  an  opinion,  about  these  fine  verses  (one  of  the  most  exquisite  specimeDt 
of  blank  verse  that  I  know,  and  fit  to  be  placed  beside  the  most  exquisite 
specimens  from  Milton,  though  different  from  them  in  the  kind  of  excellence) 
and  yet  I  can  not  forbear  to  express  the  feeling,  that  the  latter  part  of  this 
quotation  stood  better  at  first ;  or  that  any  improvement, — if  any  there  be 
— in  the  first  of  the  two  altered  lines,  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  oompara 
tive  languor  which  has  thus  been  occasioned  in  the  second : — 

Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill 

seems  to  me  almost  prose  in  comparison  with 

That  pauses  of  deep  silence  mocked  hb  skill, — 

which  presents  the  image  (if  so  it  may  be  called),  at  once  without  dividing 
it,  while  the  spondaic  movement  of  the  verse  corresponds  to  the  sens<?. 
Neither  can  I  think  that  ''  mirth"  is  here  a  superfluity  even  in  addition  to 
••jocund  din  ;'*  the  logic  of  poetic  passion  may  admit  or  even  require  what 
the  mere  logic  of  thought  does  not  exact:  and  what  is  the  objection  to 
"  chanc'd,"  which  Milton  uses  just  in  the  same  way  in  Paradise  Lost  f«  The 
utter  silence  of  the  owls,  after  such  free  and  full  communications,  is  as  good 
an  instance  of  chance,  or  an  event  of  which  we  can  not  see  the  cause,  as  the 
aflkirs  of  this  world  commonly  present ;  and  the  word  seems  to  me  partic- 
ilarly  expressive. — S.  C] 


[Pkr.  Lost,  xl  L  BS^.—S.  a'  «  Book  Ix.  L  675. 
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The  second  shall  he  that  nohle  imitation  of  Drayton*  (if  it  was 
not  rather  a  coincidence)  in  the  lines  To  Joanna.! 

— *'  When  I  had  gazed  perhaps  two  minutes'  space, 
Joanna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  heheld 
That  ravishment  of  miDe,  and  laughed  aloud. 
The  Rock,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep, 
Took  up  the  Toady's  voice,  and  laughed  again  I 
That  ancient  Woman  seated  on  Helm-erag 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern ;  Hammar-sear, 
And  the  tall  Steep  of  Silver-Uow  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  kughter  ;  southern  Longhrigg  heard, 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone. 
Helvellyn  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
Carried  the  Lady's  voice  1^-old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking  trumpet  1 — ^back  out  of  the  clouds 
From  Glarainara  southward  came  the  voice : 
And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head  V* 

The  third,  which  is  in  rhyme,  I  take  from  the  Song  at  thk 
Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  upon  the  restoration  of  Lord  Clif- 
ford, the  Shepherd,  to  the  Estates  and  Honors  of  his  Ancestors.l 

— "  Now  another  day  is  come. 

Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom ; 

He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crool^ 

And  hath  buried  deep  his  book 

Annor  rusting  in  his  halls 

On  the  blood  of  Clifford  calls  ; 

'  Quell  the  Scot,^  exclaims  the  Lance  ! 

Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France^ 

Is  the  longing  of  the  Shield — 

Tell  thy  name^  thou  trembling  Field  /— 

Field  of  deaths  where'er  thou  be^ 

Groan  thou  with  our  victory  I 

*  AVhioh  Copland  scarce  had  spoke,  but  quickly  every  hilL 
Upon  her  verge  that  stands,  the  neighboring  valleys  fill ; 
Helvillon  from  liis  height,  it  through  the  mountains  threw, 
From  whom  as  soon  again,  the  sound  Dunbalrase  drew. 
From  whose  stone-trophied  head,  it  on  the  Wendross  went, 
Which,  tow'rds  the  sea  again,  resounded  it  to  Dent. 
That  Brodwater,  therewith  within  her  banks  astound. 
In  sailing  to  the  sea,  told  it  to  Egremound, 
Whose  buildings,  walks,  and  streets,  with  echoes  loud  and  long, 
Did  mightily  commend  old  Copland  for  her  song. 

Drayton's  Pol^oiayotx  \  So-ng  XXX« 
f  f P.  W.  n.  p.  289.^3.  C]  W^-^- *^^  V- ^^--^^ ^^ 
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Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour, 

When  our  Shepherd,  in  his  power. 

Mailed  and  horsed,  with  hmce  and  iword. 

To  his  ancestors  restored. 

Like  a  re-appearing  Star, 

Like  a  glory  from  afar, 

Ft  rat  8haU  head  the  flock  of  warT 

'*  Alas  I  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know, 
That  for  a  tranquil  Soul  the  Lay  was  framed. 
Who,  long  compelled  in  humble  walks  to  go. 
Was  softened  into  feeling,  soothed,  and  tamed. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie  ; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  ailenee  that  is  in  the  ttarry  tky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hillsJ* 

The  words  themselves  iu  the  foregoing  extracts,  are,  no  doubt, 
sufficiently  common  for  the  greater  part. — ^But  in  what  poem  are 
they  not  so,  if  we  except  a  few  misad  venturous  attempts  to  trans* 
late  the  arts  and  sciences  into  verse  ?  In  The  Excursion  the 
number  of  polysyllabic  (or  what  the  common  people  call,  diction- 
ary)  words  is  more  than  usually  great.  And  so  must  it  needs 
be,  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  variety  of  an  author's  con- 
ceptions, and  his  solicitude  to  express  them  with  precision. — But 
are  tiiose  words  171  tlwse  places  commonly  employed  in  real  life  to 
express  the  same  thought  or  outward  thing  ?  Are  they  the  style 
used  in  the  ordinary  intercoiurse  of  spoken  words  ?  No !  nor  are 
the  modes  of  connections  ;  and  still  loss  the  breaks  and  transi- 
tions. Would  any  but  a  poet — at  least  could  any  one  without 
being  conscious  that  he  had  expressed  himself  with  noticeable 
vivacity — have  described  a  bird  singing  loud  by,  **The  thrush  is 
bust/  in  the  wood  ?" — or  have  spoken  of  boys  with  a  string  of 
club-moss  round  their  rusty  hats,  as  the  boys  ^^tvith  tlteir  green 
coronal?''— or  have  translated  a  beautiful  May-day  into  ''Both 
earth  and  sky  keep  jubilee  ?" — or  have  brought  all  the  difierent 
marks  and  circumstances  of  a  sea-loch  before  the  mind,  as  the 
actions  of  a  living  and  acting  power  ?  Or  have  represented  the 
reflection  of  the  sky  in  the  water  as  "  TJiat  u?icertain  heaven  re- 
ceived into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake  ?"  Even  the  grammat- 
ical construction  is  not  unfrequently  peculiar  ;  as,  "  The  wind, 
the  tempest  roaring  high,  the  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky,  might  well 
be  dangerous  food  to  him,  a  youth,  to  'w\vom  ^«j&  ^ven,"  kc 
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rbera  u  a  jieciiliarily  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  dovrdpriirai' 
(that  ie,  the  gmUsion  of  the  connective  particle  befuru  the  laat  of 
■evrr&l  words,  or  eeveral  senloncefl  used  grominati colly  as  single 
words,  all  being  in  the  sanie  case  and  govemiug  or  governed  by 
the  BBinc  verb),  and  not  lesa  in  the  construction  of  words  by  ap- 
poBitioD  ("to  him,  a  youth"),  lu  short,  wore  Ibera  excluded 
from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetic  compositions  all  lliat  a  literary  ad- 
herence to  the  thcor)'  of  his  preface  would  exclude,  two  tbinls  at 
leaet  of  the  raorked  beauties  of  his  poetry  must  bo  erased.  For 
a  far  greater  number  of  lines  would  be  sacrificed  than  in  auy 
other  recent  poet ;  because  tho  pleasure  received  from  Words- 
worth's poems  being  less  derived  either  from  excitement  of  curi- 
osity or  tho  rapid  flow  of  narration,  the  striking  passages  form  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  value.  I  do  not  adduce  it  as  a  fait 
criterion  of  comparative  excellence,  nor  do  I  even  think  it  such : 
but  merely  as  matter  of  fact,  1  stQrm,  that  Irom  uo  contempo- 
rary writer  could  so  many  lines  be  quoted,  without  reference  to 
the  poem  in  which  they  are  found,  for  their  own  independent 
weight  or  beauty.  From  tho  sphere  of  my  own  experience  I  can 
bring  to  my  recollection  three  persons  of  no  every-day  powers 
and  acquirements,  who  had  read  the  poems  of  others  with  more 
and  more  unallayed  pleasure,  and  had  thought  more  highly  of 
their  authors,  as  poets  ;  who  yet  have  confessed  to  mo,  that  from 
no  modern  work  had  ao  many  passages  started  up  anew  in  their 
minds  at  dilTerent  times,  and  as  dilTerent  occasions  had  awakened 
&  meditative  mood. 

^^^BiOKG  have  1  wished  to  see  a  fair  and  philosophical  inquisitioii 
fcobi  the  character  of  Wordsworth,  as  a  poet,  on  the  evidence  of 
his  piiblisheil  works  ;  and  a  positive,  not  a  comparative,  apprecia- 
tion of  their  characferUtic  excellencies,  deficiencies,  and  del» 

^^^^ow  no  claim,  that  tlie  niero  opinion  of  ou'j  voilA'rA'aa 
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have  to  weigh  down  the  opinioQ  of  the  author  I  iiDsetf;  ngl 
t[ie  probability  of  whoee  paronlal  partiality  wu  ought  to  act  thil 
of  hia  having  thought  longer  and  more  deeply  on  Ihe  subjeei. 
Bat  I  eliould  call  that  iareatigation  fair  and  philosiphical  in 
vhich  the  critic  announces  and  endeavors  to  eatablish  the  priucl- 
pleB,  which  he  holds  for  the  foundation  of  poetry  in  general,  willi 
the  Bpecificatioa  of  thcNi  in  thuir  application  to  the  diflerent 
claases  of  poetry.  Having  thus  prepared  hia  canons  of  criticism 
for  praiie  and  condemnation,  he  would  proceed  to  particularize 
the  most  striking  passages  to  which  he  deems  them  applicable 
lithfully  noticing  the  frequent  or  inlrequeut  recurrence  of  einiilar 
itierita  or  defects,  and  as  faithfully  distinguishing  what  is  charac- 
teristic from  what  is  accidental,  or  a  mere  flagging  of  the  wiue. 
Then  if  his  premises  be  rational,  his  deductions  legitimate,  and 
his  conclusions  justly  applied,  the  reader,  aud  possibly  the  poet 
himself,  may  adopt  his  judgment  in  the  tight  of  judgment  and  in 
the  independence  of  Ijee-agency.  If  he  has  erred,  he  preseiilt  bis 
errors  in  a  de6iiite  place  and  tangible  form,  and  holds  the  torch 
tnd  guides  the  way  to  their  detection. 

I  most  wiUingly  admit,  and  estimate  at  a  high  value,  the  ser- 
vices  which  the  Edcjbubgu  Review,  and  others  formed  al\er- 
waids  ou  the  some  plan,  have  rendered  to  society  in  the  dilfiision 
of  knowledge.  I  think  the  commencement  of  the  Edin-bubgh 
Revtew  au  important  epoch  iu  periodical  criticism  ;  and  that  it 
has  a  claim  ujioa  the  gratitude  of  the  literary  repoblic,  and  indeed 
of  the  reading  public  at  large,  for  having  originated  the  schema 
of  reviewing  those  books  only,  which  are  susceptible  and  deserv- 
ing of  argumentative  criticism.  Not  less  meritorious,  and  tiir 
jnoro  faithfully  and  in  general  far  more  ably  executed,  ia  their 
plan  of  supplying  the  vacant  place  of  the  trash  or  mediocrity. 
wisely  lefl  to  sink  into  oblivion  hy  its  own  weight,  with  original 
essays  on  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  the  time,  religious,  or 
poUtical ;  in  which  the  titles  of  the  books  or  pamphlets  preiixM 
furnish  only  the  name  and  occasion  of  the  disquisition.  I  do  not 
arraign  the  keenness,  or  asperity  of  its  damnatory  style,  iii  and 
lor  itself,  us  long  as  the  author  is  addressed  or  treated  aa  tb« 
roere  impersoualiou  oi  the  work  then  under  trial.  I  have  no 
larrel  with  them  on  this  account,  as  long  as  no  pcnonal  allu- 
Ls  arc  admitted,  and  no  re-commitmeut  (for  now  trial)  of  jiuio- 
perfoim&nces,  that  were  pub\\a\ied,  '^xUa^e  forgotta 
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yuan  beliire  the  cnninieiicenient  ol'  the  review:  since  for  the  lor* 
ciiig  buck  of  such  works  to  pubUc  notice  no  molivee  are  easily  as- 
nguable,  but  siicn  as  are  fumiehed  to  the  critic  by  his  own 
personal  malignity  ;  or  what  is  stilt  wone,  by  a.  habit  of  mali);- 
nity  in  tlie  Ibrm  of  mere  waDtouueBs. 

"  Mo  prit«le  gruilg^  Iliey  nc«d,  no  periomJ  apite:  ^^^J 

^^  The  viva  >nlw  U  its  uwn  delight  1  ^^H 

^^^  All  enmity,  oil  mvy.  tbey  diaelaim,  ^^^^| 

H^^  DiaiulurraliHl  tbievra  of  our  good  tuune:  ^^^^| 

mj'  Cog],  sober  luurdcrcra  of  tLvirneif^bur'aroiuer — S.  T.  CL     ^^^V 

Every  censitrc,  every  saronam  reapectiit;»  a  publication  which 
the  critic,  with  the  crilieized  work  Iwfiire  him,  can  make  good.  i» 
the  critic's  right.  The  writer  is  Buthorized  to  reply,  hut  not  to 
complain.  Neither  con  any  one  pre»;ril>e  to  the  critic,  how  sol\ 
or  how  bard  ;  how  friendly,  or  how  bitter,  shall  be  the  phrases 
which  he  is  to  select  for  the  expression  of  fnich  reprchensiun  or 
ridicule.  The  critic  must  know,  'what  elTect  it  is  his  object  to 
produce ;  and  with  a  view  to  thia  effect  must  ho  weigh  his 
words.  But  as  soon  as  the  critic  betrays,  that  he  knows  more  i<f 
his  author,  than  the  author's  publications  could  have  told  him ; 
as  soon  as  from  this  more  intimate  knowledge,  elsewhere  obtained, 
he  avails  himself  of  the  slightest  trait  against  the  anther  ;  his 
oeosure  instantly  becomes  personal  injury,  his  sarcasms  personal 
insults.  He  ceases  ti>  be  a  critic,  and  takes  on  him  tlie  most  con- 
templible  character  to  which  a.  rationnl  creature  can  be  degraded, 
that  of  a  gnssip,  backbiter,  and  pasquillant :  but  with  this  hen-vy 
aggravation,  that  he  steals  the  unquiet,  the  deforming  passions  ol 
the  world  into  the  museum  ;  into  the  very  place  which,  next  to 
the  chapel  and  oratory,  should  be  our  sanctuary,  end  secure  place 
of  refuse  ;  offers  abominations  ou  the  altar  of  the  Muses ;  and 
makes  its  sacred  paling  the  very  circle  in  which  he  conjures  up 
the  lying  and  i)rofDue  spirit. 

This  determination  of  unlicensed  personality,  and  of  permillcd 
and  legitimate  cens»re  {which  I  owe  in  pari  to  the  illustrious 
Leasing,*  himself  a  model  of  acute,  spirited,  sometimes  stinging, 

■  [See  a  lew  ronuuks  on  this  sulijcot  in  LpMing's  Preruro  l«  lus  Essay  «i 
tbemnuiier  in  wtiivU  tlie  Auulsnts  repreaeute.!  Doatb  {IVit  die  Alt'* -Im 
Ted  gtbitdet).  Works.  Ltipiig.  1811.  vol  v.  pp,  S73-1.  Lwsiog  also  i-e- 
WenstmtMseaiDJttacei'tiiinsort  orpcrsiiHalityiomlidsniiDllie  AdTcrUi*' 
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[but  always  argumentative  and  honorable,  criticism),  is  h^JOtA 
tooritroveray  the  true  oni;  :  and  though  1  would  not  mj-Belf  exa- 
ill  tho  rights  of  ths  latter,  yet,  li't  but  tlie  former  he  exclo- 
led,  I  submit  myself  to  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  othen,  witli- 
ivt  cooiplaint  aud  without  resonlmeut. 

I  commUQication  be  formed  between  any  number  of 
learned  men  in  the  various  branchos  of  science  and  lilerstuic: 
and  whether  the  president  and  central  committee  bu  in  Luudoo, 
or  Ediuburgh,  il'ouly  theypreviously  lay  aside  their  individualitv, 
and  pledge  themselves  inwardly,  as  well  us  ostensibly,  toadmiaia- 
ler  judgment  according  to  a  constitulioD  and  code  of  laws  ;  and 
if  by  grounding  this  code  on  tlie  two-fold  basis  of  tmivenal 
morals  and  philosophic  rcaeou,  independent  of  all  tbreseeD  ^pli- 
Mtion  to  particular  works  aud  authors,  they  obtain  the  right  to 
#peak  each  as  the  repregentalive  o{  their  body  corporate  ;  they 
•hall  have  honor  and  guod  wishes  from  ine,  and  1  shall  BCcord  to 
them  their  liiir  dignities,  tttough  self-aEEUiDed.  uot  less  cheerfully 
than  if  I  could  inquire  concerning  them  in  the  horald'a  oSice,  or 
turn  to  them  in  the  book  of  peerage.  However  loud  mny  be  the 
outcries  for  preveuted  or  subverted  reputation,  however  numerous 
and  impatient  tlie  complaints  of  merciless  severity  and  insuppot- 
table  despolism,  I  shall  neither  feel,  nor  utter  aught  but  to  the 
dBfeuce  and  justiticatioii  of  the  critical  machine.  Should  any 
literary  (Quixote  find  himself  provoked  by  its  sounds  and  rcgiiUr 
movements,  I  should  admonish  him  with  tJaucho  Panza,  that  il  is 
no  giant  but  a  windmill ;  there  it  stands  on  its  own  place,  aud  its 
own  hillock,  never  goes  out  of  its  way  to  attack  any  one,  and  to 
none  and  from  none  either  gives  or  asks  aaaistanca.  When  the 
public  press  has  poured  in  any  part  of  its  produce  between  its 
mill-stones,  it  grinds  it  off,  one  luau'a  sack  the  samQ  as  another, 
and  with  whatever  wind  may  happen  tu  be  then  blowing.  Al' 
the  two-and -thirty  winds  are  alike  its  friends.  Of  the  whoW 
wide  atmosphere  it  does  not  desire  a,  single  finger' breadth  more 
than  what  is  necessary  for  its  sails  to  turn  roiiud  in.  But  tbii 
space  must  be  left  free  and  unimpeded.  Gnats,  bcctlos,  wasps, 
butterflies,  sud  the  whole  tribe  of  ephcmoralfi  and  insignificanls, 
may  flit  in  and  out  and  between  ;  may  hum.  and  buzx,  and  jarr; 
may  shrill  ihuir  tiny  pipes,  and  wind  their  putiy  boms,  uncha*- 
Used  and  unnoticed.  But  idlers  and  bravadoes  of  lazier  size  and 
JUipj;i/«r  sfiOH' must  beware,  how  the;  j|l 
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■weep.  Much  lew  may  thay  presume  to  lay  hands  on  the  eails. 
the  strengih  of  whit^h  ie  neither  greater  nor  less  ihau  as  the 
wind  is,  which  drives  them  rnond.  Whomsoever  the  remorseleis 
arm  slings  alofl,  or  whirls  along-  with  it  in  the  air.  he  has  him- 
self alone  lo  hiamo  ;  though,  when  the  same  ami  throws  him 
Irom  it,  it  will  more  oflen  dniihle  than  hreak  the  force  of  his  fall 
Pnltiiig  aside  the  too  manifest  and  too  ftequent  interference  of 
national  party,  and  even  personal  predilection  or  averxion;  and 
reserving  for  deeper  feelings  those  worse  and  more  criminal  in- 
trusions into  the  sncredness  of  private  life,  which  not  seldom 
merit  legal  rather  than  literary  chastisement,  the  two  principal 
objects  and  occasions  which  I  find  for  blame  and  regret  in  the 
conduct  of  the  review  in  question  am  :  first,  lis  unfaithfulness  to 
its  own  announced  and  excellent  plan,  by  subjecting  to  criticism 
works  neither  indecent  nor  immoral,  yet  of  such  triHing  impor- 
tance even  in  point  ofsiite  and,  according  to  the  critic's  own  vei^ 
diet,  so  devoid  df  all  merit,  as  must  excite  in  the  most  candid 
mind  the  suspieion,  either  that  disUke  or  vindictive  feelings  were 
at  work  ;  or  that  there  was  a.  cold  prudenlial  pre-de termination 
to  increase  the  sale  of  the  review  by  flattering  the  malignant 
passions  of  human  nature.  That  1  may  not  myself  become  sub- 
ject to  the  charge,  which  I  am  bringing  against  others,  by  an 
accusalion  without  proof,  I  refer  to  the  article  on  Dr,  Renneil's 
sermon  in  the  very  first  number  of  the  Edikbujiou  Heview  as  an 
illustration  of  my  meaning.  If  in  looking  through  all  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes  the  reader  should  find  this  a  solitary  instance,  I 
mast  submit  to  that  painful  forfeiture  of  esteem,  which  awaits  a 
groundless  or  exaggerated  charge. 

The  second  point  of  objection  belongs  to  this  review  only  in 
common  with  all  other  works  of  periodical  criticism  ;  at  least,  it 
applies  in  common  to  the  general  system  of  all,  whatever  excep- 
tion there  may  be  in  favor  of  particular  articles.  Or  if  it  attaches 
to  The  Edinbuhgu  Review,  and  to  its  only  corrivnl  (The  QcAn- 
terly),  with  any  peculiar  force,  this  results  from  the  s\iperiorily 
of  talent,  acquirement,  and  information  which  both  have  so  un- 
deniably displayed ;  and  which  doubtless  deepens  the  regret 
though  not  the  blame.  1  am  referring  to  the  substitution  of  as- 
fertion  for  argument ;  to  the  frequency  of  arbitrary  and  some- 
limea  petulant  verdicts,  not  seldom  nnsupported  even  by  a  singU, 
^■■Itfttion  from  the  work  condemned.  whicU  m\"\it  a.\V&^^ 
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explained  tho  eri  tic's  meaning,  if  it  did  not  piore  tho  justioe  ol 
his  sentence.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  extracts  an 
too  often  made  without  reference  to  any  general  grounds  or  rules 
ttora  which  the  faultiness  or  inadmissibility  of  the  qualities  attrib- 
uted may  be  deduced  ;  and  without  any  attempt  to  show,  that 
the  qualities  are  attributable  to  the  passage  extracted.  I  have 
met  with  such  extracts  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems,  annexed 
to  such  assertions,  as  led  me  to  imagine,  that  the  reviewer,  hav- 
ing written  his  critique  before  he  had  read  the  work,  had  then 
pricked  tvith  a  pin  for  passages,  wherewith  to  illustrate  the  va- 
rious branches  of  his  preconceived  opinions.  By  what  principle 
of  rational  choice  can  we  suppose  a  critic  to  have  been  directed 
(at  least  in  a  Christian  country,  and  himself,  we  hope,  a  Chris- 
tian) who  gives  the  following  lines,  portraying  the  fervor  of  soli- 
tary devotion  excited  by  the  magnificent  display  of  the  Almighty *8 
works,  as  a  proof  and  example  of  an  author's  tendency  to  doun^ 
right  ravings,  and  absolute  unintelligibility  ? 


<i 


O  then  wliat  soul  was  his,  when  on  the  tops 

Of  the  high  mountains  he  beheld  the  sun 

Rise  up,  and  bnthe  the  world  in  light  1  Ue  looked-^ 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth, 

And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 

In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touched, 

And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 

Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none, 

Nor  any  voice  of  joy :  liis  spirit  drank 

llie  spectacle  I  sensation,  soul,  and  form, 

All  melted  into  him ;  they  swallowed  up 

Ilis  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live, 

And  by  them  did  he  live :  they  were  his  life."* 


•  [Excursion.    (Book  L  P.  W.  vi.  p.  10.    The  passage  now  begins  thus: 

"  Such  was  the  Boy — ^but  for  the  growing  Youth 
What  soul  was  hia,  when,  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld,  «fec." 

Compare  with  this  Goethe's  Sunset  (in  the  dialogue  between  Ftost  and 
Wagner  after  the  scene  of  out-door  festivity),  the  diction  and  YeraifioBtioQ 
d  whieh  are  exquisite : 

O  gluckHch  !  wer  noch  hoffen  kann 

Atu  diescm  Meer  dea  Irrthums  aufzutauehen,  Ae* 

The  two  ]>assagos,  in  each  of  which  the  tone  of  reflection  ie  beautiful^ 
aeoordant  with  the  natural  image, — ^in  Qo^tW«  with  a  setling,  as  in  that 
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Cah  it  bo  expected,  that  either  tlie  author  or  bis  admirere, 
■hould  he  iuduoed  lo  pay  any  »eriouH  attention  lo  decisions  whicb 
proTe  nothing  but  the  pitiable  Btate  of  the  critic's  own  taste  and 
■enaibility  ?  On  opening  the  review  they  see  a  favorite  passage, 
of  the  force  and  truth  of  which  they  had  an  intuitive  certainty  in 
their  own  inward  experience  confirmed,  if  coufirmation  it  couJd 
receive,  by  IhB  sympathy  of  their  moat  enlightened  friends;  some 
of  whom  perhaps,  even  in  1  lie  world's  opinion,  hold  a  higher  in- 
tellectual rank  than  the  critic  himself  would  presume  to  claim. 
And  this  very  passage  they  find  selected,  as  the  charaeleristic 
eSiieion  oj'  a  mind  deserted  by  reason .' — as  furnishing  evidence 
that  the  writer  was  raving,  or  he  could  not  have  thus  strung 
words  together  without  sonse  or  purpose !  No  diversity  of  taste 
•eems  cnpahle  of  explaining  such  a  contrast  in  judgment. 

That  I  had  over^rated  the  merit  of  a  passage  or  poem,  that  1 
had  erred  concerning  the  degree  of  its  excellence,  I  might  be 
easily  induced  to  behuve  or  apprehend.  But  that  linea.  thesenae 
of  which  I  had  analyzed  and  found  consonant  with  all  the  best 
convictions  of  my  understanding  ;  and  the  imagery  and  diction 
(if  which  had  collected  round  those  convictions  my  nnblest  as  well 
as  my  most  delightful  feelings  ;  that  I  should  admit  such  lines  to 
be  mere  nonsense  or  lunacy,  is  too  much  for  the  most  ingenious 
arguments  to  efiect.  But  that  such  a  revolution  of  taste  should 
be  brought  about  by  a  few  broad  assertions,  seems  little  less  than 
impossible.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  require  an  effort  of  charity 
not  to  dismiss  the  criticism  with  the  aphorism  of  the  wise  man. 
in  aniituim  malevolam  sayienlia  haud  irUrarc  jiolest. 

What  then  if  thia  very  critic  should  have  cited  u  large  number 
of  single  lines  and  even  of  long  paragraphs,  which  he  himself  ac- 
knowledges to  possess  eminent  and  original  beauty  ?  What  if  he 
himself  has  owned,  that  beauties  as  great  arc  scattered  in  abund- 
ance throughout  the  whole  book  ?  And  yet,  though  imder  this 
impression,  should  have  commenced  his  critique  in  vulgar  exulta- 
lion  with  a  prophecy  meant  lo  secure  its  own  fulfilment  ?  With 
a  "  This  won't  do  I"     What  ?  if  after  sudi  acknowledgments  cx- 

bom  The  Excuraiun,  with  a  risiug  aua, — iiiigbt  be  petidmita  tu  eacb  utbrr. 
■ad  fbrm  such  n  bright  pair  ni  Mr.  Turner's  two  pioturs  c&lled  the  Rise 
andDccHoe  of  Carihnge,— "or  brighter."  Would  that  the  hues  of  the  ma- 
torMpBUltiD^s  werens  fndelew  n>  Ihoeoot  the  poetry,  for  they  too  deierTa 
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lorted  IrDm  his  awn  judgment  he  shoitld  proceed  from  cfaustH 

charge  uf  taraetiese  and  raving ;  tlights  and  flatness ;   and  al 

length,  consigning  the  author  to  the  house  ot  incurables,  ahonld 

conclude  with  a  strain  of  rudest  contempt  evidently  grciuuili»d  in 

'    the  distempered  stats  of  his  own  moral  associalious  .'     Siippme 

too  ell  this  done  without  a  eiiigle  leading  principle  established  ot 

I  aTen  announced,  and  without  any  one  attempt  at  argumentatire 

[  deduction,  though  the  poet  had  pieeeuted  a  more  than  usual  op- 

I  portunily  fur  it,  by  having  previously  made  public  his  own  pnn- 

^«iplcs  of  judgment  in  poetry,  and  supported  them  by  a  connected 

f  reasoning  I 

The  office  and  duty  of  the  poet  is  to  select  the  most  dignified 
s  well  as 

"The  gajeit^  luippi«at  nttitude  uf  tbioga.''* 

erse,  for  iu  all  cases  a  reverse  is  poeajble,  is  the  appropiiate 
<busineBs  of  burlesque  and  travesty,  a  predominant  tasic  lor  which 
has  been  always  deemed  a  mark  of  a  low  and  dogradnl  mind. 
When  I  was  at  Home,  among  many  other  visits  to  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II.  I  went  thither  once  with  a  Prussian  artist,  a  man  of 
genius  and  great  vivacity  of  feeling.  As  we  were  gazing  on 
Uichael  Angclo's  Moses,  our  conversation  turned  oa  the  horns 
and  beard  of  that  stupendous  statue  ;  of  the  necessity  of  each  to 
support  the  other ;  of  the  superhuman  effect  of  the  fonner,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  both  to  give  a  harmony  and  in- 
tegrity both  to  the  image  and  the  feeling  ejiciled  by  il.  Conceive 
them  removed,  nud  the  statue  would  become  un-natural,  wtlboul 
being  fM7>p;'-iiatural.  We  caJled  to  mind  the  horns  of  the  rising 
«nn,  and  I  repeated  the  noble  paaaage  from  Taylor's  Holy  DiuiG.t 
That  horns  were  the  emblem  of  power  and  sovereignty  amonfi 
the  Eastern  nations,  and  arc  still  retamed  as  such  in  Abyssinia  ; 
the  Achelous  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  the  probable  ideas  and 
feelings,  that  originally  suggested  llie  mixture  of  the  human  and 
the  hrute  form  in  the  figure,  by  which  they  realized  the  idea  of 
their  mysterious  Fan,  as  representing  intelligence  blended  with  a 
darker  power,  deeper,  mightier,  and  more  universal  than  the  con- 
intellect  of  man  ;  than  iutelligenc« ; — all  these  thoughta 
ud  recollections  passed  in  procession  before  our  minds.     Uy 


^^^        BDIUUII    III 

^^L    and  recc 


[Alfeaude't  Pleuurea  nf  Imngiastion,  Bk.  L  1.  IU. — S.  C.^ 

/  {a»p.  i.  ,^t.  a,  g  2.] 
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companion  who  possessed  more  than  his  share  of  the  hatred^ 
which  his  countrymen  here  to  the  French,  had  just  ohserved  to 
me,  "  A  Frenchman,  Sir !  is  the  only  animal  in  the  human  shape, 
that  by  no  possibility  can  liil  itself  up  to  religion  or  poetry :" 
when,  lo !  two  French  officers  of  distinction  and  rank  entered 
the  church  !  "  Mark  you,"  whispered  the  Prussian,  ''  the  first 
thing,  which  those  scoundrels — ^will  notice— (for  they  will  begin 
by  instantly  noticing  the  statue  in  parts,  without  one  moment's 
pause  of  admiration  impressed  by  the  whole) — wiU  be  the  horns 
and  the  beard.  And  the  associations,  which  they  will  immedi- 
ately connect  with  them  will  be  those  of  a  he-goat  and  a  cuckold** 
Never  did  man  guess  more  luckily.  Had  he  inherited  a  portion 
of  the  great  legislator's  prophetic  powers,  whose  statue  we  had 
been  contemplating,  he  could  scarcely  have  uttered  words  more 
coincident  with  the  result :  for  even  as  he  had  said,  so  it  came  to 
pass. 

In  The  Excubsion  the  poet  has  introduced  an  old  man,  bom 
in  humble  but  not  abject  circumstances,  who  had  enjoyed  more 
than  usual  advantages  of  education,  both  from  books  and  from 
the  more  awful  discipline  of  nature.  This  person  he  represents, 
as  having  been  driven  by  the  restlessness  of  fervid  feelings,  and 
from  a  craving  intellect  to  an  itinerant  life ;  and  as  having  in 
consequence  passed  the  larger  portion  of  his  time,  from  earliest 
manhood,  in  villages  and  hamlets  from  door  to  door, 

"A  vagrant  Merchant  bent  beneath  hie  load."* 

Now  whether  this  be  a  character  appropriate  to  a  lofty  didactio 
poem,  is  perhaps  questionable.  It  presents  a  fair  subject  for  con- 
troversy ;  and  the  question  is  to  be  determined  by  the  congruity 
or  incongruity  of  such  a  character  with  what  shall  be  proved  to 
be  the  essential  constituents  of  poetry.  But  surely  the  critic  who, 
passing  by  all  the  opportunities  which  such  a  mode  of  life  would 
present  to  such  a  man  ;  all  the  advantages  of  the  liberty  of  na- 
ture, of  solitude,  and  of  solitary  thought ;  all  the  varieties  of 
plaocs  and  seasons,  through  which  his  track  had  lain,  with  all 
the  varying  imagery  they  bring  with  them ;  and  lastly^  all  the 
observations  of  men, 

["A  vagrant  Merchant  under  a  heavy  load 
Bent  as  he  moves" — 

Book  L  P.  W.  voL  vi  p.  16,  edit  ol  \ft4ft.— ^.  O^ 
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**  Tlieir  manners,  thdr  enjcymeotflk  m^  purauil^ 
Their  paBsions  and  their  feelings — ~—~^^ 

which  the  memory  of  these  yearly  journeys  miut  hare  giren  and 
recaUed  to  such  a  mind — ^the  critic,  I  say,  who  from  the  mnltitadc 
of  possible  associations  should  pass  by  all  these  in  order  to  fix  hii 
attention  exclusively  on  the  pinrpapers,  and  stay-tapes,  which 
might  have  been  among  the  wares  of  his  pack ;  this  critic,  in 
my  opinion,  can  not  be  thought  to  possess  a  much  higher  or  much 
healthier  state  of  moral  feeling,  than  the  Frenchmen  above  re- 
corded. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   CHARACTERISTIC    DEFECTS   OF  WORDSWORTH's    POETRY,  WITH 
THE  FRlNCirLES  FROM  WHICH   THE    JUDGlfENT,    THAT    THEY  ARE 

DEFECTS,    IS    DEDUCED THEIR    PROPORTION    TO    THE    BEAUTIE8 

FOR    THE    GREATEST    FART   CHARACTERISTIC    OF    HIS    THEORY 

ONLY. 

If  Mr.  "Wordsworth  have  set  forth  principles  of  poetry  which 
his  arguments  are  insufficient  to  support,  let  him  and  those  who 
have  adopted  his  sentiments  be  set  right  by  the  confutation  of 
those  arguments,  and  by  the  substitution  of  more  philosophical 
principles.  And  still  let  the  due  credit  be  given  to  the  portion 
and  importance  of  the  truths,  which  are  blended  with  his  theory ; 
truths,  the  too  exclusive  attention  to  which  had  occasioned  its 
errors,  by  tempting  him  to  carry  those  truths  beyond  their  proper 
limits.  If  his  mistaken  theory  have  at  all  influenced  his  poetic 
compositions,  let  the  effects  be  pointed  out,  and  the  instances 
given.  But  let  it  likewise  be  shown,  how  far  the  influence  has 
acted  ;  whether  diffusively,  of  only  by  starts  ;  whether  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  poems  and  passages  thus  infected  be 
great  or  trifling  compared  with  the  sound  portion  ;  and  lastly, 
whether  they  are  inwoven  into  the  texture  of  his  works,  or  are 
loose  and  separable.  The  result  of  such  a  trial  would  evince  be 
yond  a  doubt,  what  it  is  high  time  to  announce  decisively  and 

♦  [Book  I.  P.  W.  vo\.  V\.  p.  U,\M!t  %daJL-%,  C.\ 
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aloud,  that  the  supposed  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  whether  admired  or  reprohated  ;  whether  they  are  sim- 
plicity or  simpleness ;  faithful  adherence  to  essential  nature,  or 
wilful  selections  from  human  nature  of  its  meanest  forms  and 
imder  the  least  attractive  associations;  are  as  little  the  real 
characteristics  of  his  poetry  at  large,  as  of  his  genius  and  the 
constitution  of  his  mind. 

In  a  comparatively  small  numher  of  poems  he  chose  to  try 
an  experiment ;  and  this  experiment  we  will  suppose  to  have 
failed.  Yet  even  in  these  poems  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  poet's  mind  is  to  great  objects 
and  elevated  conceptions.  The  poem  entitled  Fidelity*  is  for 
the  greater  part  written  in  language,  as  unraised  and  naked  as 
any  perhaps  in  the  two  volumes.  Yet  take  the  following  stanza 
and  compare  it  with  the  preceding  stanzas  of  the  same  poem. 

'*  Tliero  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer ; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven*8  croak, 
In  symphony  austere ; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes — the  cloud — 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud ; 
And  sunbeams ;  and  the  sounding  bhist. 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past ; 
But  that  enormous  barrier  holds  it  fast." 

Or  compare  the  four  last  lines  of  the  concluding  stanza  with 
the  former  half : 

'*  Yes,  proof  was  plain  that,  since  the  day 
On  which  the  Traveller  thus  had  died. 
The  Dog  had  watched  about  the  spot. 
Or  by  his  Master's  side : 
How  nourUKd  here  through  such  long  time 
He  knows,  who  gave  thai  love  sublime, 
And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate  r\ 

Can  any  candid  and  intelligent  mind  hesitate  in  determining, 
which  of  these  best  represents  the  tendency  and  native  character 
of  the  poet's  genius  ?     Will  he  not  decide  that  the  one  was  writ* 

•  [P.  W.  V.  p.  43.— S.  C] 

f  [The  second  line  of  this  stanza  is  now 

*'  When  this  ill-iated  TraveUer  di^dL*"  ^  ^N^ 
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ten  because  the  poet  vxndd  so  write,  and  the  other  boeatiae  he 
could  not  so  entirely  repress  the  force  and  grandeur  of  his  mind, 
but  that  he  must  in  some  part  or  other  of  every  oompositioa 
write  otherwise  ?  In  short,  that  his  only  disease  is  the  being 
out  of  his  element ;  like  the  swan,  that,  having  amused  himself^ 
for  a  while,  with  crushing  the  weeds  on  the  river's  hank,  80(hi 
returns  to  his  own  majestic  movements  on  its  reflecting  and  sus- 
taining surface.  Let  it  be  observed  that  I  am  here  supposing  the 
imagined  judge,  to  whom  I  appeal,  to  have  already  decided 
against  the  poet's  theory,  as  far  as  it  is  diflerent  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  generally  acknowledged. 

I  can  not  here  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's works  ;  but  I  will  attempt  to  give  the  main  results  of 
my  own  judgment,  afler  an  acquaintance  of  many  years,  and  re- 
peated perusals.  And  though,  to  appreciate  the  defects  of  a 
great  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  previously  its  character- 
istic excellences,  yet  I  have  already  expressed  myself  with  suf- 
ficient fulness,  to  preclude  most  of  the  ill  effects  that  might  arise 
from  my  pursuing  a  contrary  arrangement.  I  will  therefore 
commence  with  what  I  deem  the  prominent  defects  of  his  poems 
hitherto  published. 

The  first  charactcrigtic,  though  only  occasional  defect,  which  1 
appear  to  myself  to  find  in  these  poems  is  the  incon^ancy  oi  X)xe 
style.  Under  this  name  I  refer  to  the  sudden  and  unprepared 
transitions  from  lines  or  sentences  of  peculiar  felicity— (at  all 
events  striking  and  original) — to  a  style,  not  only  unimpassioned 
but  undistinguished.  He  sinks  too  oflen  and  too  abruptly  to  that 
style,  which  I  should  place  in  the  second  division  of  language, 
dividing  it  into  the  three  species  ;  first,  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
poetry  ;  second,  that  which  is  only  proper  in  prose  ;  and  third, 
the  neutral  or  common  to  both.  There  have  been  works,  such 
as  Cowley's  Essay  on  Cromwell,*  in  which  prose  and  verse  are 

*  [This  is  an  eloquent  declamation  against  Cromwell,  in  the  guise  of  on 
argimient,  the  defence  of  "  the  late  man,  who  made  himself  to  be  called 
Protector,"  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  whose  appearance  was  "  strange 
and  terrible,"  and  whose  figure  was  taUer  than  tliat  of  a  giant,  or  "  the 
shadow  of  any  giant  in  the  evening."  This  personage  turns  out  to  be  the 
Wicked  One  hiiuself,  and  the  discourse  which  he  utters  is,  indeed,  most 
dramatically  appropriate  to  him,  however  unserviceable  to  the  cause  of 
Cromwell.  After  despatching  the  Protector's  religion  and  morals,  dispar 
aging  bis  powers,  reducing  hit  partA  Va  ^\\^«iiQA  «sA  ^ikSMSQulsjlioo,  and 


uttermixeil  (not  as  in  the  Cowolaiion  ofBootiug,*  or  the  Arocms 
of  Bari'liiy.t  by  iho  insertion  uf  poems  suppoeed  to  hnve  hcnu 
epriken  (ir  cumpiiBed  on  occaBions  jircviouKly  related  in  proBe,  but) 
the  poet  passing  fitnn  one  to  the  other,  as  tlie  nature  of  the 
thoughts  or  his  own  feeliofcs  ilictatcd.  Yet  thii  mode  of  com- 
position does  not  satisfy  a,  cultivated  lasle.  There  is  som^tliing 
unpleasant  in  the  being  thus  obliged  to  alternate  stales  of  feci* 
iug  so  dissimilar,  and  this  too  in  a  Bpecies  of  writing,  the  pleas 
ure  from  which  is  in  part  deriveil  from  thu  prepiration  and  pre- 
vious expectBtioii  of  the  reader.  A  portion  of  that  awkwardness 
is  felt  which  bangs  upon  the  introduction  of  aongs  in  our  modern 
comic  operas  ;  and  to  prevent  which  the  judicious  Metasttuio  [as 
to  whose  exquisite  taste  ihero  can  b«  no  hesitation,  whatever 

mskiiig  away  with  bis  aclilnTeinent*  at  home  oud  abroad,  or  brining  them 
very  nearly  In  outliiug.  till  £vll  One's  oppoaent  proceeds  to  demoliili  Mi 
intellectual  prcteoaiuns ;  mil  here  be  nltacks  liini  on  tlic  eidu  o(  tils  fpcccbea, 
which  Mr.  Curlylo  has  lately  brought  foptb  from  lliB  sliiulowa  in  which 
Uwy  hare  so  loog  b»cu  lying. 

According  l«  this  VMsy,  all  the  war  mid  blnodshcil  at  the  tiniR  of  the 
Rebelliua,  waa  on  account  of  "  a  little  sbip-rooney,"  or  to  revenge  the  1dm 
■■  of  three  or  four  ears," — not  to  dmida  whetber  the  country  was  to  bo  ■ 
governed  by  an  absolute  or  a  limited  moiiarchy  ;  wlietlier  the  Church  uf 
Eugland  aLould  be  approziouited  to  Boma  or  maiDtaiued  in  the  spirit  of  tha 
Refonnatioo  ;  vhctber  ccclcsiBsticoI  nulers  were  to  fine,  uonrge.  mutilate, 
sad  inunure  fur  life  in  wretched  prisons  any  who  oppoud  their  viewi  and 
proe««diDgs,  or  wbelher  they  must  learn  la  uphold  tbe  Chur<Ji  In  a  man- 
Bet  more  oonfurmable  to  Clirlstiouity.  Yet  Cowley,  while  he  thus  could 
reprcMllt  the  noae  of  Hampden,  exalts  Ihat  of  Brutus ! — whom  Dante 
places  for  Mt  rebellion  in  the  lowest  deep  of  puuiehmcnt ;  such  is  poetical 
injustice  I  Uethlnhs  this  whole  diecourso  against  old  Noll  is  like  "tlie 
ibadow  of  a  giant  iu  the  evening" — big  and  black,  but  of  no  force  or  «ub- 

Cowley  wrote  eleven  other  discourses  hy  way  of  essays  in  verse  and 
pnts*.  ih  pp.  79-148.  Tliia  remarkable  writer  nud  worthy  man  died  July 
28,  leeT,  aged  furty-niue.— tj.  C] 

*  [An.  Manl.  Sever.  Bojtii  ConnJalianii  PhiloiapKia,  Lib.  r.  6o#tiu*  or 
B'>e<biit*.  was  bam  about  ild.  470.— S.  C] 

f  [Tbe  Al^euii.  quoted  toward  the  end  of  diap.  Ix.  ia  a  sort  of  ^dai- 
lie  roouiace,  in  imitation  of  the  Balsrieon  of  Ptlronitu.  11ie  aiitbur, 
John  Barclay,  was  born  1B83,  died  1621.  He  lluuriiljcd  at  tbe  Court  of 
James  L  (who  was  delighted  with  his  Salyrieon  Supluirmionu) — huJ  pub- 
Uafaed,  beside  several  prose  works,  a  oollecliun  of  poems  iu  two  vols.  4to, 
""      'a  that  hia  prose  is  superior  to  his  T«r»«,bm  that  »a^H>-mqttoiia» 
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i  may  be  entertained  as  to  bis  poetic  genius)  i 
placed  the  aria  at  the  end  of  the  scene,  ot  the  «nme  time  ihit 
always  raisee  and  inipasGions  the  Gtyje  of  the  recita- 
ptive  immediately  preceding,*  Even  iu  real  iifft  Uie  difference 
I  H  great  ami  evident  between  worda  u^ed  ns  the  arbitrary  marki 
of  thought,  oiir  smooth  market-coin  of  ititercourte,  with  the 
image  and  auperscripliou  worn  out  by  curiency  ;  and  thoea  which 
convey  pictures  either  borrowed  from  one  outward  object  to  en- 
liven and  pnxticulanze  some  other  ;  or  u^ed  allegorically  to  body 
forth  tho  inward  state  of  the  person  speaking  ;  or  such  as  ore  nt 
least  the  exponents  of  hia  peculiar  turn  and  unusual  extent  of  fac- 
ulty. So  much  so,  indeed,  that  iu  the  social  circles  of  private  life 
we  often  find  a  striking  use  of  the  laller  put  a  stop  to  the  general 
[low  of  conversation,  and  by  the  excileiueiit  arisltig  from  »ncen 
tied  attention,  produce  a  sort  of  damp  and  intermption  for  some 
minutes  after.  But  in  tho  perusal  of  works  of  literary  art,  wc 
prepare  ourselves  fur  such  language  ;  and  the  business  of  the 
writer,  like  that  of  a  painter  whose  enbject  requires  unusual 
splendor  and  prominence,  is  so  to  raise  the  lower  and  neutral  tints, 
that  what  In  a  diflerent  style  would  be  (be  commauding  colots, 
are  here  used  as  the  means  of  that  gentle  degradation  requisite  in 
order  to  produce  the  oflect  of  a  whole.  Where  this  is  not  achieved 
in  a  poem,  the  metre  merely  reminds  the  reader  of  his  claims  in 
order  to  disappoint  them ;  and  where  this  defect  occurs  frequently, 
his  feelings  are  allernatdly  startled  by  anticlimax  and  hyperclimax. 
1  refer  the  reader  to  the  exquisite  elanzas  cited  for  another 
purpose  from  The  blind  Hichi.and  Bot  ;  and  then  annex,  is 
being  in  my  opinion  instances  of  this  disharmony  Ln  style,  the 
two  following  ; 

■  I^TUe  (wpuUr  Italian  dramatio  poet,  Fietro  M«tBst«siu,  wliose  origiaal 
[oe  wuB  Trapasci,  was  bom  at  Itomc  on  the  lid  ot  Jaauary,  1S9S,  died 
I  April  12(1),  178!. 

I       Melaituia.   tluiagh   uut  bom  to  uffluenoe  or  goatility,  wu  punued 

lljlbrou^h  life  by  tlie  rnvors  o(  the  riuh  and  powerful,  u  well  as  the  odmini- 

~  D  tf  th«  crowd.    Uc  was  a  favorite  o[  Nature  in  inch  a  -ra;  u  tnad; 

n  mbo  a  laTorite  of  Fortune,  and  jKmussed  all  admirabte  qualities  o2 

A  and  poriun  that  ore  tiudcrBtood  at  tint  sight.    He  took  tU«  teclcauu 

il  habit  nud  the  title  ot  Ahali,  though  hit  life  ooil  in-itin^  wi  eliMaly 

IDMtfd  witU  the  stage,  vere  not  mueh  in  ocoordauce  with  the  ctt«rii» 

retpirituol  calling.    But  the  Church  of  Bonu  hoa  nnnKA 

■mrldly  alliance  a.— S.  Q.^ 
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"  And  one,  the  rarest,  was  a  sheU, 
Which  he,  poor  child,  had  Btudied  well : 
The  »hell  of  a  green  turtle,  thin 
And  hollow ; — ^you  might  sit  therein, 
It  was  so  wide,  and  deep." 

*'  Our  Highland  Boy  oft  visited 
The  house  which  held  this  prize ;  and,  led 
By  choice  or  chance,  did  thither  come 
One  day,  when  no  one  was  at  home, 
And  found  the  door  unharred.*** 

*  [Mr.  Wordsworth  has  interposed  three  new  stanzas  between  the  fiitd 
and  second  of  the  quotations,  and  has  altered  the  first  thns : 

**  The  rarest  was  a  turtle-shell 
Which  he,  poor  child,  had  studied  well : 
A  shell  of  ample  size  and  light 
As  the  pearly  car  of  Amphitrite, 
That  sportive  dolphins  drew.** 

Hie  history  of  the  Blind  Boy's  choice  of  a  vessel  is  now  told  in  nine  stanzas 
—(besides  a  tenth  at  the  end  of  the  whole  poem)— originally  in  these  thr<»  i . 

Strong  is  the  current ;  but  be  mild. 
Ye  waves,  and  spare  the  helpless  child  I 
If  ye  in  anger  fret  or  chafe, 
A  bee-hive  would  be  ship  as  safe 
As  that  in  which  he  sails. 

But  say  what  was  it  f    Thought  of  fear  ! 
Well  may  ye  tremble  when  ye  hear  1 

A  Household  Tub,  like  one  of  tho$e 

Which  ioomen  use  to  todsh  their  elothea. 
This  carried  the  blind  Boy. 

Close  to  the  water  he  had  found 
This  vessel,  pushed  it  from  dry  ground. 
Went  into  it ;  and  without  dread. 
Following  the  fancies  in  his  head. 
He  paddled  up  and  down. 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  '72-8,  edit  1807. 

Inhere  are  some  lovers  of  poetry,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth's  especially,  wh< 
con. not  help  preferring  these  three  stanzas  to  the  nine  of  later  date;  if  thi 
words  in  italics  could  be  replaced  by  others  less  anti-poetic  The  advan* 
tage  of  the  real  incident  they  think,  is  that,  as  being  more  simple  and  seem- 
ing natural,  and  capable  of  being  quicUy  told,  it  detains  the  mind  but  n 
httle  while  from  the  main  subject  of  interest :  while  the  other  is  so  peeu 
liar  that  it  claims  a  good  deal  of  separate  attention..  The  new  stanzas  ars 
beantiful,  but  being  more  ornate  than  the  rc«t  ot  tYi«  '^^mxsa,  V^d^se^  ^S3^ 
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Or  page  172,  vol.  i  * 

«  TU  gone  forgotten,  let  me  do 
My  best.    Tliere  was  a  smile  or  two*- 
I  can  remember  them,  I  see 
The  smiles  worth  all  the  world  to  me. 
Dear  Baby  I  I  must  lay  thee  down : 
Thou  troublest  me  with  strange  alarms ; 
Smiles  hast  thou,  sweet  ones  of  thine  own; 
I  can  not  keep  thee  in  my  arms ; 
For  they  confound  me :  as  it  t>, 
I  have  forgot  those  smiles  of  his  T 

Or  page  269,  vol.  i.f 

"  Thou  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest^ 
And  though  little  troubled  with  sloth, 
Drimken  lark  I  thou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  L 

Happy,  happy  liver  1 
With  a  sotU  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river 
Pouring  out  praise  to  tK  Almighty  giver ^ 

rather  Ukc  a  piece  of  decorated  architecture  introduced  into  a  building  in 
an  earlier  and  simpler  style.  Such  are  the  whims  of  certain  crazy  loyeri 
of  the  Wordsworthian  Muse,  who  are  so  loyal  to  her  former  self  that  they 
sometimes  forget  the  deference  duo  to  her  at  present. — S.  C] 

*  [P.  W.  i.  p.  186.    Mr.  Wordsworth  has  altered  some  lines  in  the  fifth 
stanza  of  this  deeply  affecting  poem,  thus : 

*Tis  gone — ^like  dreams  that  we  forget 
There  was  a  smile  or  two— yet — ^yet 
I  can  remember  them,  I  see,  (&c 

Smiles  hast  thou,  bright  ones  of  thy  own ; 

I  can  not  keep  thee  in  my  arms  ; 

For  they  confound  me ; — where — where  is 

That  last,  that  sweetest  smile  of  his  t  S.  0.] 

i  [P.  W.  ii.  p.  29.    After 

"  Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  1" 

Um  poem  now  ends  thus : 

Alas  1  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven. 

Through  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  must  wind ; 

But  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind. 

As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven, 

I,  with  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 

Anrf  hope  for  higher  raptures,  wVveiv  life's  day  is  done.     &  0,] 
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Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  1 
Hearing  thee  or  else  some  other, 

Afl  merry  a  brother 
I  on  the  earth  will  go  plodding  on 
By  myself  cheerftdly  till  the  day  is  done.** 

The  incongruity,  which  I  appear  to  find  in  this  passage,  is 
that  of  the  two  noble  lines  in  italics  with  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing.    So  vol.  ii.  page  30.* 

*'  Close  by  a  Pond,  upon  the  further  side. 
He  stood  alone ;  a  minute^s  space,  I  g^ess, 
I  watch*d  him,  he  continuing  motionless : 
To  the  Pool's  further  margin  then  I  drew ; 
He  being  all  the  while  before  me  full  in  yiew.^f 

Compare  this  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  image,  in  the 
next  stanza  but  two. 

"  And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  gentle  pace, 
Beside  the  little  pond  or  moorish  flood 
Motionless  as  a  Cloud  the  Old  Man  stood. 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call ; 
And  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all" 

Or  lastly,  the  secoad,  of  the  three  following  stanzas,  compared 
both  with  the  first  and  the  third. 

*  [P.  W.  i.  p.  117.  The  poem  is  entitled  Resolution  and  Independence, 
and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  The  Leech-gatherer.] 

f  [Mr.  Wordsworth  has  now  done  away  the  original  ixth  stanaa  to  which 
these  fire  lines  belonged,  and  concludes  the  yiiith  thus : 

Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heaven 

I  saw  a  Man  before  me  unawares : 

The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore  gray  hairs. 

instead  of: 

And  I  with  these  untoward  thoughts  had  striven, 
I  saw  a  Man,  <fec. 

some  regret  the  old  conclusion  of  stanza  ziv. 

"  He  answered  me  with  pleasure  and  surprise ; 
And  there  was,  while  he  spake,  afire  ahosti  his  eyn^ 

rhich  now  stands  thus : 

*'  Ere  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise 
Broke  from  the  sable  oibt  of  his  yet  vivid  eye*r — ^  ^!\ 


Mr  <|aestMB  ci^mU  did  I 
*  Hdv  k  h  tfciiC  T«i  lirc^ 


He  vkk  ft  mile  dki 

AadaudL  tlttt,  gatlMrin^ 

He  trsTclled ;  ftirria^  thai  abmi  Ui 

The  waters  of  tbe  Pendi  vWre  tker  aladiL 

*OD«e  I  could  meet  vitk  IkcB  oo  cTcrr  ade ; 

Bat  thej  Wre  dwindled  loo^  hw  alow  dmj  ; 

Ta  ftiJl  I  pencTcre,  nd  find  tkcm  wWre  1 1 

While  he  was  talkiii|f  thiM,  the  koelr  pfan^ 
The  Old  Mans  8hi4>e, and  speech,  all'troiibled 
lo  mj  mind's  ere  I  seemed  to  see  him  pnee 
About  the  wearr  moon  eootinaallT, 
Wandering  about  akoe  and  nleotlT* 

Indeed  this  fine  poem  is  especial] j  characteristic  of  the  author 
There  ib  scarce  a  defect  or  excellence  in  his  writings  of  which  it 
would  not  present  a  specimen.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  re* 
fieat  that  this  defect  is  only  occasional.  From  a  careful  re-pemsal 
of  the  two  volumes  of  poems,  I  doubt  whether  the  objectionable 
passages  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  one  hundred  lines  ;  not 
the  eighth  part  of  the  number  of  pages.  In  The  Excussion  the 
feeling  of  incongruity  is  seldom  excited  by  the  diction  of  any  pas- 
sage considered  in  itself,  but  by  the  sudden  superiority  of  some 
other  passage  forming  the  context. 

The  second  defect  I  can  generalize  with  tolerable  accuracy,  if 
the  reader  will  pardon  an  uncouth  and  new  coined  word.  There 
in,  I  aliould  say,  not  seldom  a  mattcr'of'factness  in  certain  poems. 
This  may  be  divided  into,  first,  a  laborious  minuteness  and 
fi(l<»lity  in  the  representation  of  objects,  and  their  positions,  as 
lh(»y  appeared  to  the  poet  himself;  secondly,  the  insertion  of  ac- 
ri(l(»iital  circuniHtances,  in  order  to  the  full  explanation  of  his  liv- 
ing characters,  their  dispositions  and  actions;  which  circum- 
It  H noes  might  bo  necessary  to  establish  the  probability  of  a  state- 
inont  in  real  life,  where  nothing  is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
hearer  ;  but  appear  superfluous  in  poetry,  where  the  reader  is 
willing  to  believe  for  his  own  sake.  To  this  acddentality  I  ob* 
jeet,  MM  contravening  the  essence  of  poetry,  which  Aristotle  pn>> 
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<  to  bo  anouJoidiaio*  noi  tftiocotf<itaiot  li*"!,*  the  moat 
ialense,  weighty,  and  philosophical  product  ol  hiimnn  art :  add- 
ing, as  the  reason,  that  it  is  the  most  catholio  and  abstract.  The 
fnllfiwing  pasaago  from  Davenaat's  prefatory  ietli-r  lu  llobbeswell 
oxprcescs  thia  truth.  "  When  I  conBidered  the  aotioiia  which  I 
meant  to  describe  (those  inferring  the  persona),  1  was  again  per 
fiiadeU  rallicr  to  choose  those  of  a.  former  age,  tlian  the  present ; 
and  in  a  century  so  far  leoioved,  as  might  preaervc  me  from  their 
improper  examination  a,  who  know  not  the  requisites  of  a  poem, 
nor  how  much  pleasure  they  lose  (and  even  the  pleasures  of 
heroic  poesy  are  not  unproRtable),  who  take  away  the  liberty  of 
a  poet,  and  fetter  his  feet  in  the  shackles  of  an  historian.  For 
why  should  a  poet  doubt  in  alury  to  mend  the  intrigues  of  fortune 
by  more  delightful  conveyances  of  probable  fictions,  because  aus- 
tere hietoriana  have  entered  into  bond  to  truth  ?  Au  obligation, 
which  were  in  poets  as  foolish  and  unnecessary,  as  is  the  bondage 
of  false  martyra,  who  lie  in  chalna  for  a  mistaken  opiuion.  Sut 
by  thU  I  wmdd  implf,  that  truth,  narrative  and  paH,  it  th» 
idol  of  historians  (wlw  worship  a  dead  thing),  and  truth  ope- 
rative, and  by  effects  ct/ntinually  alive,  it  the  misireu  of  poett, 
tnha  hath  not  her  existence  in  inatter.  but  in  reason. "t 

For  this  minute  accuracy  in  the  painting  of  local  imagery,  the 
lines  in  The  ExctiRsioN,  pp.  06,  97,  and  9S,  may  be  takeu,  if 
not  as  a  slrikiiig  instance,  yet  as  an  illustration  of  my  meaning, t 
It  must  be  some  strong  motive— (as,  tor  instance,  that  the  descrip- 
tion was  necessary  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  tale] — which  could 
induce  nie  to  describe  in  a  number  of  verses  what  a  draughtsman 
could  present  to  the  eye  with  incomparably  greater  satisliictiou 
by  half  a  dozen  strokes  of  his  pencil,  or  the  painter  with  as  many 
touohea  of  hie  brush.  Such  desoriptiuna  too  ullen  occasion  in  the 
mind  of  a  reader,  who  is  determined  to  understand  his  author,  a 
feeling  of  labor,  not  very  dlsaimilar  to  that,  with  whicli  he  would 
construct  a  diagram,  lino  by  line,  lor  a  long  geometrical  proposi- 
tion. It  seemn  to  bo  like  taking:  the  pieces  of  a  diasecled  map 
oat  of  iU  box.     We  first  look  at  one  part,  and  then  at  another. 

■  [difl  Kdi  #t/looD#iiTipoii  nai  Diroi'daiortpoi'  (foi^oif  inropioc  iarW.  IIEPI 
nOIHTJKHS.    Sm  tha  quoUtioo,  p.  asn.  (Ni.te).— S.  CO  '' 

f  [From  tiie PreEuca  before  Ooadibert.  To  hismnohliODMedfrieid^if 
HobbM,  dated  Loiirre  in  Pni-i*,  Jan.  2,  I8W— a.  0.] 

J  [Book  iii.     P.  W.  li  pp.  18-9^-a  C.^, 
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C.thoii  JOI 

Imtteiilio 


11  and  dove-tail  1 


;  and  when  the  micciueivo  aeto4f>  ■ 
mpleted,  Lhere  ia  a  rotTogTeBaive  efibrt  of 


I 


should 

imagination,  not  to  the  fancy ;  and  1  know  no  happier  com  to  ei- 
eiupliiy  the  distinction  between  these  two  facnitiea.  Uait«r- 
piecea  of  tlie  fonnt<T  mode  of  poetic  painting  abound  in  ihu  wii- 
ting*  of  Millon,  for  esamplo  : 

■'  Tlie  fig-tree ;  not  thnt  tind  for  fi'uit  renown'd. 
But  iucb  as  at  this  duv,  ta  lodiuis  known. 
In  Mnkbor  or  Dwui  sprcnds  her  arms 
Brondung  so  bruwl  sad  loog,  tliat  la  the  grotuuJ 
The  bendoil  twigs  take  rout,  aud  daughlirt  gn», 
Abtnil  tlie  jnotlier-lree,  a  pitlar'd  fhade 
High  ovtT-aTch'd,  and  tioaou'a  vixi.%i  BcrwKDi: 
There  oft  the  Indian  hrrdimian,  ihunning  heal, 
Shtlleri  m  nw/,  and  lendM  hit  panlaring  herdt 
At  hoop-holtt  cat  through  Ihitkeit  ihadef — * 

This  is  creation  rather  than  painting,  or  if  painting,  yefi 
and  with  such  co-presence  of  the  whole  picture  flashed  at  once 
upon  the  eye,  as  the  sun  paints  in  a,  camera  obscura.  But  the 
poet  must  likewise  understand  and  command  what  Bacon  calls 
the  fesf7gia  communia  of  the  senses,  the  latency  of  all  iu  each, 
aud  more  especially  as  by  a  magical  penna  ditjdex,  the  excite- 
ment of  vision  by  sound  and  the  exponents  of  sound.  Thus, 
'The  echoing  walks  between,"  maybe  almost  said  to  reverse  the 
fable  in  tradition  of  the  liead  of  Memnon,  in  the  Egyptian 
Btattie.t  Such  may  bo  deservedly  entitled  the  creative  tcordi  in 
the  world  of  imagination. 

The  second  division  respects  an  apparent  minute  adherence  to 
matter-of-fact  in  character  and  incidents  ;  a  biographical  atlen- 
lion  to  probability,  and  an  anxielij  of  explanation  and  retrospect 

■  [Par.  Lost,  Book  ii.  L  1101.] 

\  [The  Statue  of  Memooo.  one  of  two  statues  enlled  Sbamy  and  Damy, 
wliidi  stand  at  s  little  distani^e  from  Hedinet  Abou,  towards  the  ITite.  look- 
ing eBstwHTil,  diroDtIv  opposite  to  the  Temple  of  Liucor,  wm  said  to  utter  ■ 
•onnd  like  Die  soappiDg  asundor  of  a  musical  string,  wb«D  it  was  strudc  b; 
the  first  beams  of  the  sun.  Thera  is  no  doubt,  that  before  Cnmbysca  broke 
thi«  oolouus.  it  uttered  sounds  when  the  sim  shone  od  it:  the  slatuv  iMjum* 
posed  of  a  quartzy  sandstone,  highly  crystallized,  ouutainiiig  n  HnuideraUa 
portioD  of  iron,  nad  this  material,  when  stnuk,  gives  a  metallie  riBK.  31ic 
by  the  suggeation  of  sound  is  the  oiiDverie  of  tke  el 
~    impolae  of  light.— 3.  O.] 
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Undtr  this  head  I  shtill  deliver,  with  no  fdgned  diffidence,  tha 
results  of  my  best  reflection  on  the  great  point  of  pontrovetBy  be- 
tween Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  objeclors  ;  namely,  oil  fhe  choice 
of  his  cliaracters.  I  hive  already  (leclarcd.  nnd  I  trust  justified, 
my  utter  dissent  from  the  mode  of  argument  which  his  nitics 
have  hitherto  employed.  To  their  question, — "  Why  did  you  choose 
such  a  ehtiructer,  or  a  character  from  such  a  rank  of  liie  ?" — ^ihe 
poet  might  in  my  opinion  fairly  retort :  why  with  the  conception 
of  my  character  did  you  make  wilful  choice  of  mean  or  ludicrous 
aEsociations  not  furnished  by  roe,  but  supplied  from  your  own 
sickly  and  fastidious  feelings?  How  was  it,  indeed,  probahle, 
that  such  arguments  could  have  any  weight  with  an  author, 
whose  plan,  whose  guiding  principle,  and  main  ohject  it  was  to 
attack  and  subdue  that  stale  of  aseociation,  which  leads  us  to 
place  the  chief  value  on  those  thin^  on  which  man  differs  from 
man,  and  to  forget  or  disregard  the  higb  dignities,  which  belong 
to  Human  Nature,  the  sense  and  the  feeling,  which  may  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  found  in  all  ranks  ?  The  feehngs  with  which,  as 
Christians,  we  contemplate  a  mixed  congregation  rising  or  kneel- 
ing before  their  common  Maker,  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  have  us 
entertain  at  all  limea,  as  men,  and  as  readers ;  and  by  the  ex- 
citement of  this  lof^y,  yet  pridelcss  impartiality  in  poetry,  he 
might  hope  to  have  encouraged  its  continuance  in  real  Ufe.  The 
praise  of  good  men  be  his  I  In  real  life,  and,  I  trust,  even  in  my 
imagination,  I  honor  a  virtuous  and  wise  man,  without  refcrenee 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  artificial  advantages.  Whether  iik 
the  person  of  an  armed  baron,  a  laurelled  bard,  or  of  an  old  Ped- 
ler,  or  still  older  Leech-gatherer,  the  same  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  must  claim  the  same  reverence.  And  even  in  poetry  I  am 
not  conscious,  that  1  have  ever  sulTered  my  feelings  to  be  dis- 
turbed or  oflended  by  any  thoughts  or  images,  which  the  poet 
himself  has  not  presented. 

But  yet  I  object,  nevertheless,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
First,  because  the  object  in  view,  as  an  itmnediate  object,  be- 
longs to  the  moral  philosopher,  and  would  be  pursued,  not  only 
more  appropriately,  but  in  my  opinion  with  far  greater  proba- 
bility of  success,  in  sermons  or  moral  essays,  tlian  in  an  elevated 
poen'.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  destroy  the  main  fundamental  dis- 
tiuotion,  not  only  between  a  poem  and  prose,  but  even  between 
^^Uloeophy  and  works  of  fiction,  inasmuch  aa  U  pw^CHnb 
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fi>r  its  immediate  object,  instead  of  pleasure.  Now  till  the  Uen 
ed  time  shall  come,  when  truth  itself  shall  be  pleasme,  and  both 
shall  be  so  united,  as  to  be  distinguishable  in  words  only,  not  in 
feeling,  it  will  remain  the  poet^s  office  to  proceed  upon  that  state 
of  association,  which  actually  exists  as  general ;  instead  of  at- 
tempting first  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  then  to  let  the 
pleasure  follow.  But  here  is  unfortunately  a  small  hysteron- 
proteron.  For  the  communication  of  pleasure  is  the  introduc- 
tory means  by  which  alone  the  poet  must  expect  to  moralize  his 
readers.  Secondly  :  though  I  were  to  admit,  for  a  moment,  this 
argument  to  be  groundless :  yet  how  is  the  moral  efiect  to  be 
produced,  by  merely  attaching  the  name  of  some  low  profession 
to  powers  which  are  least  likely,  and  to  qualities  which  are  as- 
suredly not  more  likely,  to  be  found  in  it  ?  The  Poet,  speaking 
in  his  own  person,  may  at  once  delight  and  improye  us  by  senti- 
ments, which  teach  us  the  independence  of  goodness,  of  wisdom, 
and  even  of  genius,  on  the  favors  of  fortune.  And  having  made 
a  due  reverence  before  the  throne  of  Antonine,  he  may  bow  with 
equal  awe  before  Epictetus  among  his  fellow-slaves — 

"  and  rejoice 

In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity." 

Who  is  not  at  once  delighted  and  improved,  when  the  Poet 
Wordsworth  himself  exclaims, 

"  Oh  1  many  are  the  Poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature ;  men  endowed  with  highest  gifts 
The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine, 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of  verse. 
Nor  having  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favored  Beingn, 
All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time, 
Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within, 
And  go  to  the  grave,  unthought  of   Strongest  minds 
Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least."* 

To  uee  a  colloquial  phrase,  such  sentiments,  in  such  language,  de 
one's  heart  good  ;  though  I  for  my  part,  have  not  the  fullest 

♦  [The  Excursion,  Book  L  P.  W.  vi.  p.  10.  After  "  accomplishment  of 
Terse"  there  is  a  parenthesis  of  five  lines  omitted  in  the  extract ;  the  litUc 
quotBtioa  {bat  occurs  just  before  is  from  the  same  place. — S.  C] 
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faith  in  the  truth  ol'  the  observation.  On  tliu  cor.ii'try  1  be]icve 
the  instances  to  be  exceedingly  rare  ;  und  should  feel  almost  as 
BtroDg  an  objection  to  introduce  such  a,  character  in  a  poetic  fic- 
tion, as  a  pair  of  black  swans  on  a  lake,  in  a  fancy  landscape. 
When  I  Ihink  how  many,  and  how  much  better  books  than 
Humor,  or  aven  than  Herodotua.  Pindar  or  jEschyluB,  could  have 
read,  are  in  the  power  of  almost  every  man,  in  a  country  where 
almost  every  man  ia  instructed  to  read  and  write  :  and  how  rest- 
less, how  difficultly  hidden,  the  powers  of  genius  are  ;  and  yet 
find  even  in  situations  the  most  favorable,  according  to  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  for  the  formation  of  a  pure  and  poetic  language ;  in 
situations  which  insure  familiarity  with  the  grandest  objects  of 
the  imagination  ;  but  one  Burns,  among  the  shepherds  of  Scot- 
land, and  not  a  single  poet  ofhumble  life  among  those  ofEngUah 
lakes  and  mountains  :  I  conclude,  that  Poetic  Genius  is  not  onl) 
ft  very  delicate  but  a  very  rare  plant. 
Wf    But  he  this  as  it  may,  the  feelinga  with  which, 

^^p  "  I  think  of  Chatterton,  the  marvtillous  Boy, 

Tlie  slceplcsa  Soul,  that  pcriebed  in  Ills  pride; 
Of  Bums,  wlio  iriilk'd  in  glory  and  i  n  juy 
Beliiiid  bia  plough,  upoo  tlia  niouiiUtia-Bidv" — ' 

are  widely  difiorent  from  those  with  which  I  should  read  a  p 
where  the  author,  having  occasion  for  the  character  of  a  poet  and 
a  philoEopher  in  the  fable  of  bis  narration,  had  chosen  (o  make 
him  a  chimney-sweeper  ;  and  then,  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts 
on  the  subject,  had  invented  an  account  of  his  birth,  parentage 
and  education,  with  all  the  strange  and  fortimate  accidents 
which  had  concurred  in  making  him  at  once  poet,  philosopher, 
ajid  sweep  I  Nothing  hut  biography  can  justify  this.  If  it 
be  admissible  even  in  a  novel,  it  must  he  one  in  the  manner 
of  De  Foe's,  that  were  meant  to  pass  for  hislories,  not  in  the 
manner  of  Fielding's:  in  The  Life  op  Moll  Fukdeiw,  or 
Colonel  Jack,  not  in  a  Tou  Jones  or  even  a  Joseph  Andrews. 
Much  leee  then  can  it  be  legitimately  introduced  in  a  poem,  the 
characters  of  which,  amid  the  strongest  individualizatinn,  must 
representative.      The  precepts  of  Horace,   on   this 

["  Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy 

taSkmlng  Ida  plough,  along  the  mouotiun  side  -T — 

" '  V.  \i.\i,  v.^^'*.- 
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point,  are  gromided  on  the  natme  both  of  poetzj  and  of  the  kfr 
man  mind.^  They  aie  not  more  peremptorr,  than  wiae  aad 
pmdent.  For  in  the  first  plaee  a  deYiatkn  finom  them  perpkns 
the  reader's  feelings,  and  all  the  circnmstances  which  are  feigned 
in  order  to  make  such  accidents  leas  improbable,  divide  and  dis- 
quiet his  £uth,  rather  than  aid  and  sapport  it.  ^te  of  all  at- 
tempts, the  fiction  will  appear,  and  nniortanately  not  as  fictitious 
hot  as  false.  The  reader  not  only  knows,  that  the  sentiments 
and  language  are  the  poet's  own,  and  his  own  too  in  his  artificial 
character,  as  poet ;  but  by  the  fimitle«  endeaTors  to  make  him 
think  the  contrary,  he  is  not  even  snflcred  to  forget  it.  The  e^ct 
is  similar  to  that  produced  by  an  Epic  Foet,  when  the  fable  and 
the  characters  are  derived  firom  Scripture  history,  as  in  The 
Messuh  of  Klopstock,  or  in  CuifBEBLAKn^s  Cjlltakt  :t  and 

*  [There  are  many  precepts  in  Horace  Dt  Arte  PoHica  that  bear  oo  thii 
subject,  as  those  on  congruity  at  the  beginning,  and  tboae  oogiTing  snitabU 
attributes  to  every  character,  and  duly  regarding  the'  exempbur  of  life  and 
manners,  v.  309-18 ;  but  none,  I  think,  that  forbids  the  choice  of  too  pecu- 
liar a  subject,  except  so  far  aA  this  is  implied  in  the  condemnation  of  what 
appear*  improbable. 

Ficia  vcluptati*  cauta^  sint  proxima  vert* : 

Xe,  quodcunque  volet,  potcat  ttibi/abula  credi.  T.  338. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  obs<;rvation  on  laborious  fidelity  in  repreMentatiotUt  and  an 
anxiety  of  explanation  and  retrospect,  are  supported,  in  a  general  way,  by 
those  lines  of  Horace : 

Semper  od  cventum  festinat,  et  in  medias  res, 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit :  et  quae 
Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit      v.  148. — S.  C] 

f  [This  Epic  is  written  in  blank  verse,  and  is  a  studied  imitation  of  Mil- 
ton. In  its  best  passages,  as  the  Assembling  of  the  Devils,  in  the  first  book, 
it  is  but  a  mocking-bird  strain,  with  scarce  a  note  in  it  of  native  music ;  and 
generally  whore  the  Poem  is  not  tame  it  borders  on  the  burletque.  The 
dispute  iu  B.  VIl.  between  Satan  and  Death,  who,  rather  unnaturally,  re- 
fuses to  harbor  his  old  father,  and  is  informed,  as  it  appears,  in  reward  of 
this  conduct,  that  he  may  live  till  the  end  of  the  world,  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  order  to  serve  as  a  foil  to  Milton's  grand  episode  of  Satan's  en- 
counter with  his  "  fair  Son**  at  the  gates  of  Hell : — it  brings  our  moral  and 
metaphysical  ideas  into  such  an  odd  sort  of  conflict  and  confusion.  By  com- 
paring the  two,  we  see  clearly  how  little  this  allegorical  subject  supporti 
itself;  how  soon  it  sinks  into  the  ridiculous  in  unequal  hands ;  how  com- 
pletely its  sublimity  in  those  of  Milton  is  the  result  of  consummate  skill  and 
*^*^  poetic  genius.  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  author 
lot  too  much  interfered  w'ltVi  the  ^n^luTol  Te\^T<»«:\i\a^<c3!CA  of  Death 
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not  merely  suggegted  by  it  ns  in  the  Pahahisb  Lost  of  Milton. 
That  iUusion,  coiitiudiatinguished  from  Jelusnoa,  that  negative 
feith,  which  simply  permits  the  images  presented  to  work  by 
iheir  own  force,  without  either  denial  or  affirmation  of  their  real 
existeiiee  by  the  judgment,  is  rendered  impoBsible  by  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood  to  words  and  facts  of  known  and  absolute 
truth.  A  laith,  which  tmnsceuds  even  historic  belief,  must  ab- 
•olulely  pitt  out  thi^  mere  poetic  ana/ogtm  of  failh,  as  the  summer 
sun  is  said  to  (-xlinpiish  our  household  fires,  when  it  ehines  full 
upon  them.      What  would  otherwise  have  been  yielded  lo  aa 

by  mitkiug  Llin  tiu'D  cut  milil  anil  unliable,  and  oppose  liimKlf  to  tbo  great 
En^my.  R«velntioa,  as  Lcssing  observcB  in  hi»  EaBsy  on  this  subJoL-t,  Iiu 
made  bini  the  "  kiog  of  terrors,"  tlic  awful  uffsprmg  of  Sin,  ood  the  ilread 
traj  to  ita  puDJBhtaent;  tJioug'h  to  Uio  imapnation  of  the  DncJeDt  Heatbea 
wocid,  Oreck  or  Etrurian,  be  vBa  a  youthful  Oraius — the  tvin  brolbar  of 
Sleep — i>r  a  lusty  boy  \rilb  a  torch  beld  dawntrwd.  But  tbe  aecompliibcd 
author  of  The  Choleric  Maa  haa  dramatiicd  him  as  freely  as  if  he  irere  but 
\  Jack  Hightaliade ;  ollkoogh  he  nvers  that  there  u  "  very  little  of  the  au- 
dacity of  fancy  in  the  composition  of  Caivnry." 

The  poem  ihowa  vont  of  judgmrnt,  if  not  auda^ty,  in  another  iray  alio. 
Of  all  Bubjeeta  in  the  wide  range  ut  tbougbt  tha  Death  of  Christ  is  that 
which  FietioD  should  approach  moat  warily.  Milton  left  it  uotuuiibed. 
The  "  narrow  basis"  of  the  Paradise  Itegained  seems  to  me  uue  of  the  dudi- 
berleu  proofs  of  tlie  mighty  master's  judgment;  the  whole  poem  is  coin- 
prUed  witlun  the  limits  oF  that  passage  of  our  Lord'*  history,  which  is  least 
deflaed  in  Holy  Writ, — the  nojourn  in  the  wildemcBS, — and  could  best  bear 
to  have  an  iarention  grafted  into  it.  To  bring  angeU  and  devils.  Dot  m«i- 
tiooed  in  the  Scripture  narrative  of  Ibe  Death  and  Paasion.  arouud  the 
c.visa  or  into  any  sort  of  oooDection  with  it,  either  in  foreground  or  back- 
KToiukI,  thai  narrative  being  so  full  as  it  is  of  aL-tual  lacU  sod  particulars, 
is  to  jar,  if  not  absolutely  to  shock,  the  fodings  of  mtist  readers.  When 
btnciful  fiction  is  brought  so  near  to  sacred  history  of  the  most  defiuita 
character,  wo  reeoil,  and  feel  as  tf  tlio  former,  clashed  with  the  latter,  and 
was  brokeo  against  it,  like  the  china  vn»e  against  the  vessel  of  iron,  lliia 
oollision  the  plan  of  Camberlood's  poem  involved,  aod  poets  of  greater  ge- 
nius than  be,  iu  an  enterprise  of  like  nalnre,  have  but  failed,  I  thiak,  more 
■plcndidly.  "Die  author  of  Calvary  thought  himself  well  off,  because  he  bad 
00  much  tine  sutgect  ready  to  bia  bond.  Jt  was  just  that  which  ruined  him. 
Ee  had  not  capital  enough  to  invest  in  such  au  imdertakmg  -,  for  the  more 
isgireo,  in  this  way,  to  the  poet,  the  more  ii  required  out  of  his  own  brain, 
ht  the  noiqeic  which  must  b«  mode  with  materials  furnished  by  himself, 
whatever  he  adopts  fur  Ibe/oHndaliin  matter.  A  man  may  even  take  from 
Tarioua  pbiees  a  certain  amount  of  material  ready  wrought,  *■  Ullton  did, 
mijtt  add  that,  in  the  naiag  of  it,  which  makes  tbs  nmit  aotiralf  Ui 


-■r- 


^tl. 


i::??  n  liar  nxuc  s  ti  **j»imi  ir 

jicifssr  * — jf.  imi   ni  siTptass  Tiff-  juAjsc 
ir:.i~'tii:    ".'  *«:«:i-f~r  -x'^.t  :t*n*aaec*  ixL  seme  cfamn.  to^ 


ill.-*    ~A.".^ji»"*    T-'"  ■    i;^»£   ^»«^  3.  ^'T^f  6i  * 


T-.-i  7  :'=^*s':  •:?  :ir«  sees.  ▼**  t«  a  babc^ 

KApocMd  th<  t^abeLff  of  the  VHIjige  Sdioal ; 
Wbir>  OQ  b«r  o&prxzig  xealooslv  beetoved 
3i«*«if ul  u»tnKticfL* 

"  From  hifl  sixth  rear,  the  Boy  of  whom  I  •peak. 
In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  Hills ; 
I^jt,  through  the  inclement  and  the  perilous  days 
Of  long-er/ntinuin^  winter,  he  repaired 
To  bis  Htep-iather's  School,"— <fcc"» 


[Boifk  \.  V  W  ri.  p.  7.    The  ftr»t  Uvtee  Vmc*  oi  tfe^  fett 
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For  all  the  admirable  passages  interposed  in  this  narration, 
might,  with  trifling  alterations,  have  been  far  more  appropriately, 
and  with  far  greater  verisimilitude,  told  of  a  poet  in  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  poet;  and  without  incurring  another  defect,  which  I 
shall  now  mention,  and  a  sufficient  illustration  of  which  will  have 
been  here  anticipated. 

Third  ;  an  undue  predilection  for  the  dramatic  form  in  certain 
poems,  from  which  one  or  other  of  two  evils  result.  Either  tbo 
thoughts  and  diction  are  difierent  from  that  of  the  poet,  and  then 
there  arises  an  incongruity  of  style ;  or  they  are  the  same  and  in- 
distinguishable, and  then  it  presents  a  species  of  ventriloquism, 
where  two  are  represented  as  talking,  while  in  truth  one  man 
only  speaks. 

The  fourth  class  of  defects  is  closely  connected  with  the  former  ; 
but  yet  are  such  as  arise  likewise  from  an  intensity  of  feeling  dis- 
proportionate to  such  knowledge  and  value  of  the  objects  de- 
scribed, as  can  be  fairly  anticipated  of  men  in  general,  even  of 
the  most  cultivated  classes ;  and  with  which  therefore  few  only, 
and  those  few  particularly  circumstanced,  can  be  supposed  to 
sympathize  :  In  this  class,  I  comprise  occasional  prolixity,  rep 
etition,  and  an  eddying,  instead  of  progression,  of  thought.  As 
instances,  see  pages   27,  28,  and   62   of  the   Poems,  Vol.  i.* 

now  alone  retained.    The  story  of  the  Step-father  is  left  ont,  aud  the  narra- 
tive  proceeds  thus : 

"  His  parents,  with  their  numerous  offspring,  dwelt : 
*'  A  virtuous  household,"  Ac. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  fifth  line  now  is 

"  Equipped  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  that  stood,"  Ac       S.  C] 

*  [The  anecdote  for  Fathers:  stanzas  4-18.  Two  of  these  stanzas  are 
now  condensed  into  one,  and  a  new  one  is  added  P.  62  in  voL  L  is  a  blank. 
Probably  Mr.  C.  referred  to  the  same  page  in  voL  IL,  which  contains  Song 
at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  from  the  line 

O'er  whom  such  thankful  tears  were  shed 

When  Falcons  were  abroad  for  prey. 
I  hare  heard  my  father  object  to  the  para^aph 

Alas  when  evil  men  »re  strong, 
I  believe  on  aecount  of  its  too  much  retar<Ung  tbe  \nip«MV>ii^f^'^  ^^  ^^^ 


hfigi-U'A  tin-  iir.a;;iwiv«  iu'-u'-'J^.  Li»  fpi.-i:  L»i  ntmled  io 
•  [f.  W,  »i.  fijK  •iHb-h—aa  iu  u  "geuuiut  IriuU."— S.  C] 
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feelings  aud  images  that  had  accompanied  the  original  iimpression 
But  if  we  describe  this  in  such  lines,  as 

**  They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye, 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude !" 

in  what  words  shall  we  describe  the  joy  of  retrospection,  when 
the  images  and  virtuous  actions  of  a  whole  well-spent  life,  pass 
before  that  conscience  which  is  indeed  the  inward  eye  :  which  is 
indeed  **  tJie  bliss  of  solitude  ?'*  Assuredly  we  seem  to  sink  most 
abruptly,  not  to  say  burlesquely,  and  almost  as  in  a  medley,  from 
this  couplet  to — 

*'  And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills. 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils'*  VoL  i  p.  828. 

The  second  instance  is  from  Vol.  ii.  page  12,t  where  the  poet 

*  [I  wandered  lonely,  P.  W.  ii.  p.  93.  And  yet  the  true  poetic  heart 
"  wiUi  pleasure  fills"  in  reading  or  remembering  this  sweet  poem.  How 
poetry  multiplies  bright  images  like  a  thousand-fold  kaleidoscope — for  how 
many  "  inward  eyes"  have  those  daffodils  danced  and  fluttered  in  the  breese, 
the  waves  dancing  beside  them  I — S.  C] 

t  [Gipsies.  P.  W.  ii.  p.  105.  These  lines  are  in  themselves  very  grand. 
The  last  three  are  now  replaced  thus : 

"  Oh  better  wrong  and  strife 
(By  nature  transient)  than  this  torpid  life ; 

Life  which  the  very  stars  reprove 

As  on  their  silent  tasks  they  move ! 
Yet,  witness  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  or  earth  I 
In  scorn  I  speak  not ;  they  are  what  their  birth 

And  breeding  suffer  them  to  be : 

Wild  outcasts  of  society." 

I  hope  it  is  not  mere  poetic  partiality,  regardless  of  morality,  that  makes  lo 
many  readers  regret  the  sublime  conciseness  of  the  original  conclusion. 

"  Oh  better  wrong  and  strife  I 

Better  vain  deeds  or  evil  than  such  life  T 

if  unexplained,  might  pass  for  a  strong  figure  of  speech,  the  like  to  which 
might  be  shown  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writings.  Thus  in  th«  Blind 
Highland  Boy  the  Poet  exclaims 

"  And  let  him,  let  him  go  his  way  1" 

though  his  way  was  probably  to  destruction,  in  order  to  express  witb 
vivacity  the  special  Providence  that  seems  to  watcia  over  the  **  forlorn  on* 
fortunate,"  who  are  innocent  like  this  poor  sightless  voyager. 
Some  may  object  that  the  Gipsies  have  tasks  of  ibitt  or^tii,  vakj^  «ik>&x. 
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haTing  gone  oot  for  a  day's  tour  of  piearaie,  meeto  eailf  in  ths 

maming  with  a  knot  of  Gipnes,  who  had  pitched  their  Idanket- 

tents  and  rtraw-beds,  together  with  their  children  and  asBes,  in 

■cnne  field  by  the  road-cide.     At  the  close  of  the  day  on  his  return 

oar  tourist  found  them  in  the  same  place.     "  Twelre  hours,*'  sap 

he, 

**  Twelrc  hoars,  twdre  boanUooB  boon  are  gao/t,  while  I 
Have  been  a  traTeller  under  open  sky. 
Much  witDeuing  of  diange  and  dieer, 
Tet  as  I  left  I  find  them'bere  T 

Whereat  the  poet,  without  seeming  to  reflect  that  the  poor  tawny 
wanderers  might  probably  have  been  tramping  for  weeks  together 
through  road  and  lane,  over  moor  and  mountain,  and  consequent- 
ly must  have  been  right  glad  to  rest  themselves,  their  children 
and  cattle,  for  one  whole  day ;  and  overlooking  the  obvious  truth, 
that  such  repose  might  be  quite  as  necessary  for  them,  as  a  walk 

Wordsworth  himself  has  beautifully  described  in  the  two  following  staniss 
of  his  Female  Vagrant,  a  poem  which  has  mudi  of  the  peculiar  pathos  of 
Crabbe  oonveyed  in  a  more  deeply  poetical  medium  than  that  very  interest- 
ing and  powerful  writer  was  able  to  adopt  I  say  more  deeply  poetical, 
for  I  see  a  great  deal  of  true  poetry  in  Crabbers  productions,  pitdied  in  s 
grave  key  accordant  with  the  nature  of  his  thoughts. 

Rough  potters  seemed  they,  trading  soberly 

With  panniered  asses  driven  from  door  to  door ; 

But  life  of  happier  sort  set  forth  to  me. 

And  other  joys  my  fancy  to  allure ; 

The  bag-pipe  dinning  on  the  midnight  moor. 

In  barn  uplighted ;  and  companions  boon 

Well  met  from  far  with  revelry  secure, 

Among  the  forest  glades,  while  jocund  June 

Rolled  fast  along  the  sky  his  warm  and  gemal  mooo. 

But  ill  they  suited  me — those  journeys  dark 

0*cr  moor  and  mountain,  midnight  theft  to  hatch  I 

To  charm  the  surly  house-dog's  faithful  bark, 

Or  hang  on  tip- toe  at  the  lifted  latch. 

The  gloomy  lantern  and  the  dim  blue  match, 

The  black  disguise,  the  warning  whistle  shrill, 

And  ear  still  busy  on  its  nightly  watch. 

Were  not  for  me  brought  up  in  nothing  ill : 

Besides  on  griefs  so  fresh  my  thoughts  were  brooding  stilL 

But  these  are  the  irregular  doings  of  men  too  idle  and  undisciplined  kt 
regular  employment,  and  do  but  oonfirm  tb€  Poet's  sentence  ^*pon  (hemiv 
toMkleBB  loiterers. — S.  C] 
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of  t)ie  same  coutiQuance  was  pleasing  or  he&lthful  for  llie  mote 
fortunate  poet ;  expressea  his  indiguaiion  in  a  scries  of  lines,  the 
diction  and  imagery  of  which  would  have  bciiii  rather  above, 
than  below  the  mark,  had  they  been  applied  to  the  iouneuM 
empire  of  China  improgressive  for  thirty  c 


I 


"  The  weary  Sun  bctoolt  iiimsclf  to  tmL  ; — 
— TLen  [bsu(^(1  Vtspcr  from  the  fulgeot  weit, 
OuIabiDiDg,  like  a  visible  Ood, 
The  glorious  path  io  which  be  trod. 
And  DOW,  oBeeuding,  after  ooe  dark  hour, 
And  one  right's  diminution  of  her  power. 
Behold  the  mighty  Moon  [  this  way 
She  looks,  as  if  at  them— but  they 
Regard  Dot  her : — ob,  better  vrong  and  strife, 
Better  vain  deeds  or  evil  than  such  life  1 
The  eilent  HearcDS  have  golnga  on  : 
The  stars  have  talks  t — but  Ihru  hare  nunv  T 


The  last  instance  of  this  defect  (for  1  know  no  other  than  thns 
already  ciled).  Is  from  the  Ode.  page  301.  Vol.  ii.,»  where. 
speaking'  of  a  child,  "a  six  years'  darling  of  a  pigmy  tile,"  he 
thus  addresses  him  : 


I 


-■  Tbou  best  Fhilosopher,  who  yet  doit  ke»p 
Thy  heriUge,  tbou  Eye  among'  the  blind. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  reod'et  the  eternal  deep, 
Bannled  forever  by  the  Eternal  Mind, — 
Mighty  Prophet  I  Soer  blest ! 
On  whom  thase  tniths  do  rest, 
Whieb  we  ore  tuiUiig  oU  our  llvrs  to  find  I 
Tbou,  over  whom  thy  lauDorlality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Matter  o'er  a  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  pat  by  1" 


Now  here,  not  to  atop  at  the  daring  spirit  of  metaphor  which 
'Connects  the  epithets  "  deaf  and  eilcnt,"  with  the  opostrophized 
*ye  ;  or  (if  we  are  to  refer  it  to  the  preceding  word,  "  Philoso- 
pher") the  faulty  and  c<|uivocul  syntax  of  the  passage  ;  and  with- 
out examining  the  propriety  of  making  a  '■  Master  broixl  o'er  a 
Slave,"  or  ■'  the  Day'  brood  at  all ;  we  will  merely  ask,  what 
does  all  this  mean?  In  what  een-'to  is  a  child  of  that  age  r 
Philoeophtr?  Li  wlial  sense  does  he  read  -'ihe  eternal  deep  ?" 
a  of  Inunertalily  (ruiu  BueeUecUtma  o(  £*rly  CUiU^'M'JL. 
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In  what  sense  is  he  declared  to  be  ** forever  kauntetr*  Ijy  thf 
Supreme  Being  ?  or  so  inspired  as  to  deserre  the  splendid  titki 
of  a  Mighty  Prophet ,  a  blessed  Seer  7  By  reflection  ?  bj  knowl- 
edge ?  by  conscious  intuition  ?  or  by  any  form  or  modificatioa  of 
consciousness  ?  These  would  be  tidings  indeed ;  bat  such  as 
would  pre-suppose  an  immediate  revelation  to  the  inspired  com- 
municator, and  require  miracles  to  authenticate  his  inspiration. 
Children  at  this  age  give  us  no  such  information  of  themselves ; 
and  at  what  time  were  we  dipped  in  the  Lethe,  which  has  pro- 
duced such  utter  oblivion  of  a  state  so  godlike?  There  are 
many  of  us  that  still  possess  some  remembrances,  more  or  less 
dlKtiiict,  respecting  themselves  at  six  years  old ;  pity  that  the 
worthless  straws  only  should  float,  while  treasures,  compared 
with  which  all  the  mines  of  Golconda  and  Mexico  were  but 
straws,  should  be  absorbed  by  some  unknown  gulf  into  some  un 
known  abyss. 

But  if  this  be  too  wild  and  exorbitant  to  be  suspected  as  hav- 
ing been  the  poet's  meaning  ;  if  these  mysterious  gifts,  faculties, 
and  operations,  are  not  accompanied  with  consciousness ;  who 
else  is  conscious  of  them  ?  or  how  can  it  be  called  the  child,  if  it 
be  no  part  of  the  child's  conscious  being  ?  For  aught  I  know, 
the  thinking  Spirit  within  me  maybe  substantially  one  with  the 
])rinciple  of  life,  and  of  vital  operation.  For  aught  I  know,  it 
may  be  employed  as  a  secondary  agent  in  the  marvellous  organ- 
ization and  organic  movements  of  my  body.  But,  surely,  it 
would  be  strange  language  to  say,  that  /  construct  my  heart !  or 
that  /  propel  the  fmer  influences  through  my  nerves  !  or  that  / 
compress  my  brain,  and  draw  the  curtains  of  sleep  round  my 
own  eyes  I  Spinoza  and  Behmen  were,  on  difierent  systems, 
both  Pantheists  ;  and  among  the  ancients  there  were  philoso- 
phers, teachers  of  the  EN  JCAI  UAN,  who  not  only  taught  that 
God  was  All,  but  that  this  All  constitute*!  God.  Yet  not  even 
these  would  confound  the  part,  as  a  part,  with  the  whole,  as  the 
whole.  Nay,  in  no  system  is  the  distinction  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  God,  between  the  Modification  and  the  one  only  Sub- 
stance, more  sharply  drawn,  than  in  that  of  Spinoza.     Jacobi* 

*  [Fr.  H.  Jacubi  "was  born  ftt  Dussoldorf,  in  1743,  was  President  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich  from  1804,  died  March  16,  1819. 
He  wrote  upon  Spinoca  and  against  Mendelsolm.  on  Realism  and  Ideal- 
•  00  the  Undertaking  of  Criticism  \<>  Q\m\«T\.^«Aivm  into  the  Uuder 


iliileed  relateii  of  Lewtng,  that,  allcr  a  conTcreation  with  hini  a.t 
the  house  of  the  Poet,  Gleim  (the  Tyrtmus  and  Anacteon  of  Ihu 
Gennnti  ParnasBus),  in  which  converBation  Leasing  bad  avowod 
privately  to  Jarobi  his  reiiictance  to  admit  any  personal  exial- 
ence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  the  possUnlity  of  personality  ex- 
cept in  a  finite  Intellect,  and  while  they  wore  sitting  at  table,  a 
•howcr  of  Tain  came  on  unexpectedly.  Gleim  exprcEced  his  re- 
gret at  the  circunriHtanco,  because  they  had  meant  to  drink  theii 
wine  in  the  garden  ;  upon  whieh  Leseing,  in  one  of  his  half- 
earnest,  half-joking'  moods,  nodded  to  Jacobi,  and  said,  "  It  is  /, 
perhaps,  that  am  doing  that,"  i.  e.  raining .' — and  Jacobi  an- 
swered, "  Or  perhaps  I ;"  Gleim  contented  himself  with  staring 
at  them  both,  without  asking  for  any  explanation.* 

So  with  regard  to  tliis  pOEsage.  In  what  sense  can  the  mag- 
nificent allrihnlcs,  above  qimled,  he  appropriated  to  a  child. 
which  would  not  make  them  equally  suitable  to  a  bee,  or  a  'hs, 
or  ajieltl  of  corn;  or  even  to  a  ship,  or  it  'he  wind  and  waves 
that  propel  it  ?  The  omuipresenl  Spirit  works  equally  in  them, 
as  in  the  child ;  anil  the  child  is  equally  unconscious  of  it  as  they. 

-  fU  can  not  surely  he.  that  the  four  lines,  immediately  folio' 

■|M  to  contain  the  explanation  ? 

^^F  "  To  Tbnm  tbc  grave 

*  Is  but  a  lonely  hvd  witliput  the  sense  <  r  sigbt 

Of  day  or  tho  warm  light, 
A  place  of  thougbt  where  wo  ia  wniting  lie  ;"- 


they. 


lUuiding,  and  other  works  of  metaphysical  corlroTeray.  His  complete 
works  ia  fi  vols.  Svo.  Lcipiig.  161S-tS2S.  iDoluilr  bis  celebrated  philosophi- 
cnl  romoiicu.  ConsiD's  Mimuul,  vol  iL  pp.  BBO  331,  Note.  Gleim  di«<l  in 
1808,  St  the  age  ot  dghty-foup,  Taylor  snys  o[  him  ;  "  Oleim  had  a  loring 
beart,  a  house  always  open  to  literary  eoests.  and  a  pusioa  tar  correapmid- 
iiig  with  all  hia  acq uaialauce,  especially  with  young  men  of  letters,  in  wbom 
he  mticipated  rising  genius.  His  scrutoire  hna  been  edited ;  and  it  aUiunda 
with  mmplalnts  that  his  friends  are  less  fund  of  writing  uaeleas  epiitl«a 
ihuti  himieir.  and  were  one  by  one  letting  drnp  an  intercourse  which  ainuscd 
hia  Uisur«,  but  interrupted  their  ir  Uistry.  KlopstoiJt  and  Eleist  were 
anuing  his  trorite  eorrespiiddents." — H.  C.| 

•  lUtber  dit  Uhn  den  SfitHoia.    Worka,  iv.  a  79.    An  attack  upon  Siit 

■a,  in  letters  to  Mendelsohn. — Am.  Ed,] 

i  [Thaie  lines  arc  now  omitted*,  nftcl'  the  line, 

"  Wbieh  we  arc  toiling  all  our  lirea  tc 


darkneM  ot  tlie  ^r 


'"-'-*^^M 


■-■■.-/'-.  ^y:;.v  ii:ii:;lfT  m' 
■  ,■.  V...  t-'-^-^i  i!.e  severest 
;.  :;.";  '^.iTa'-.iy  ihojo  pas»igei 
((.'.-t  iik.'.j-.  and  }ii^t  Mq, 
;  fi';  is  jii'li-iil  'Wonlsworlli, 
:iy  ill-  filiimjcrcil  liy  plaptaf 
'■•']it  liv  tliiisc  who  are  not 
iiM  <li'|itli  (if  fueling  anil  liii 
u:iui  j(K  viliil  waniitli  aiu' 
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peculiarity  ;  and  -witbout  his  strong  sense,  his  mysticism  ttouM 
become  sickly — mere  fog,  and  dimness  ! 

To  these  defects  which,  as  appears  by  the  extracts,  are  only 
occasional,  I  may  oppose,  with  far  less  fear  of  encountering  the 
dissent  of  any  candid  and  inteUigent  reader,  the  following  (for  the 
most  part  correspondent)  excellencies.  First,  an  austere  purity 
of  language  both  gram  malic  ally  and  logically  ;  in  short  a  perfect 
approprialeness  of  the  words  to  the  meaning.  Of  how  high 
value  I  deem  this,  and  how  particularly  estimable  I  hold  the  ex- 
ample at  the  present  day.  has  been  already  stated  :  and  in  part 
too  the  reasons  on  which  I  ground  both  the  moral  and  intellectual 
importance  of  habituating  ourselves  to  a  strict  accuracy  of  ex- 
pression. It  is  noticeable,  how  limited  an  acquaintance  with  the 
master-pieces  of  art  will  sufEce  to  form  a  correct  and  even  a  sen- 
sitive taste,  where  none  but  raaaler-pieces  have  heea  seen  and 
admired  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  correct  notions,  and 
the  widest  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  excellence  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  will  not  perfectly  secure  us  against  the  contagious 
familiarity  with  the  far  more  numerous  offspring  of  lastelessness 
or  of  a  perverted  taste.  If  this  be  the  case,  as  it  notoriously  is, 
with  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  much  more  difficult  will  it 
be,  to  avoid  the  infection  of  multiplied  and  daily  examples  in  the 
practice  of  an  art,  which  uses  words,  and  words  only,  as  its  instru- 
meula.  In  poetry,  in  which  every  line,  every  phrase,  may  pass  the 
ordeal  nfdcliberation  and  deliberate  choice,  it  is  possible,  and  barely 
possible,  toattain  that  uUimatum  which  1  have  ventured  to  propose 
a4  the  infallible  test  of  a  blameless  style  ;  namely,  its  unlram- 
latablenas  in  words  of  the  same  language  without  injury  to  the 
meaning.  Bo  it  observed,  however,  that  I  include  in  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  not  only  its  correspondent  object,  but  likewise  all 
the  associations  which  it  recalls.  For  the  language  is  framed  to 
convey  not  the  object  alone,  but  likewise  the  character,  mood 
and  intentions  of  the  person  who  is  representing  it.  In  jwetry  it 
ii  practicable  to  preserve  the  diction  uucorrupted  by  the  afiecta- 
tious  and  misappropriations,  which  promiscuous  authorship,  and 
reading  not  promiscuous  only  because  it  is  disproportion  ally  most 
conversant  with  the  compositions  of  the  day,  have  rendered  gen- 
eral. Yet  even  to  the  poet,  composing  in  his  own  province,  it  it 
BB  arduous  work :  and  ae  the  result  and  pledge  of  a  watelvOaJk 
^Hjl  sense,  of  fine  and  luminous  distinction,  B.n&n^  conv^V 


atetvulk       J 
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|ioae»on,  may  justly  claim  all  the  honor  which  belongs  to  as 
attainment  equally  difficult  and  Taluable,  and  the  iiK»re  valuable 
br  being  rare.  It  is  at  cUl  times  the  proper  Ibod  of  the  unde^ 
standing ;  but  in  an  age  of  corrupt  eloquence  it  is  both  ibod  and 
antidote. 

In  prose  I  doubt  whether  it  be  even  possible  to  preserve  our 
style  wholly  unalloyed  by  the  vicious  phraseology  which  meets 
us  everywhere,  from  the  sermon  to  the  newspaper,  from  the 
harangue  of  the  legislator  to  the  speech  from  the  convivial  chair, 
announcing  a  toast  orscntiment.  Our  chains  rattle,  even  while  ve 
are  complaining  of  them.  The  poems  of  Boetius  rise  high  in  our 
estimation  when  we  compare  them  M-ith  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries, as  Sidonius  Apollinaris,*  and  others.  They  might  even 
be  referred  to  a  purer  age,  but  that  the  prose,  in  which  they  are 
set,  as  jewels  in  a  crown  of  lead  or  iron,  betrays  the  true  age  oi 
the  writer.  Much  however  may  be  eflected  by  education.  I 
believe  not  only  from  grounds  of  reason,  but  from  having  in  a 
great  measure  assured  myself  of  the  fact  by  actual  though  limited 
experience,  that,  to  a  youth  led  from  his  first  boyhood  to  investigate 
the  meaning  of  even'  word  and  the  reason  of  its  choice  and  position, 
logic  presents  itself  as  an  old  acquaintance  under  new  names. 

On  some  future  occasion,  more  especially  demanding  such  dis- 
quisition, 1  shall  attempt  to  prove  the  close  connection  between 
veracity  and  habits  of  mental  accuracy ;  the  beneficial  after- 
effects of  verbal  precision  in  the  preclusion  of  fanaticism,  which 
masters  the  feelings  mine  especially  by  indistinct  watch-words; 
and  to  display  the  advantages  which  language  alone,  at  leas* 
which  language  with  incomparably  greater  ease  and  certainty 
than  any  other  means,  presents  to  the  instructor  of  impressing 
modes  of  intellectual  cncTgy  so  constantly,  so  imperceptibly,  and 
as  it  were  by  such  elements  and  atoms,  as  to  secure  in  due  time 
the  formation  of  a  second  nature.  "VATien  we  reflect,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  judgment  is  a  positive  command  of  the  moral 
law,  since  the  reason  can  give  the  principle  alone,  and  the  con- 
science bears  witness  only  to  the  motive,  while  the  application 
and  efl'ects  must  depend  on  the  judgment :  when  we  consider, 
lliat  the  greater  part  of  our  success  and  comfort  in  life  de- 
pends on  distinguishing  the  similar  from  the  same,  that  which  ifl 

*  [Sidoniui  Apollinaris  was  a  Christian  writer  born  a.d.  43(^  aothor  of 
"B  mid  VoemB. — S.  C] 


^ 
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pettilior  in  eauh  thing  from  that  which  it  has  in  commou  w^l^ 
etbere.  to  as  titll  \o  eelei^t  tho  must  proba.blp,  iiialeud  of  the  merely 
possible  or  positively  unfit,  we  Khali  learn  to  vuiuc  earnestly  mil 
with  a.  practical  scriouBness  a  mean,  already  prepared  lc>r  us  by 
nature  and  society,  of  teaching  the  young  miud  to  think  well  aud 
wisely  by  the  same  unremembered  process  and  with  the  Ba.me 
never  forgQtlen  results,  as  those  by  which  it  is  taught  lo  speok 
and  couvc»c.  Nuw  how  much  warmer  the  interest  is,  how 
much  more  genial  the  feelings  of  reality  and  praclicabilily,  and 
thence  how  much  stronger  the  impubeB  to  imitation  are,  which 
&  contemporary  writer,  and  especially  a  contemporary  poet,  ci- 
oites  in  youth  and  i^oinmeneing  manhood,  Iios  been  treated  of  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  these  sketches.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  all 
the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  exertion  of  such  influence  for  & 
purpose  so  important,  joined  with  that  which  must  be  claimed 
for  the  infrequeucy  of  the  same  exoelleuce  in  the  same  perfeuliuu, 
belongs  in  full  right  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  I  am  far  however 
from  denying  that  we  have  poets  whoso  getieral  stylo  poucssei 
the  same  excellence,  as  Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Bowles, 
and,  in  all  his  later  and  more  important  works,  our  laurel-honor- 
uig  Laureate.  But  there  arc  none,  in  whose  works  I  do  not  ap- 
pear to  myself  to  find  tnore  exceptions,  than  in  those  of  Words- 
worth. Q,uotations  or  specimens  would  here  be  wholly  out  of 
place,  and  must  be  led  for  the  critic  who  doubta  and  would  in- 
validate the  justice  of  this  eulogy  so  applied. 

The   second   charactcristio   excellence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
works  is  :  a  correspOnd(»it  weight  and  sanity  of  the  Thoughts  and 
SenlimoiilB, — wo«,  not  from  books;    hut  from  the  poet's  own 
meditative  observation.     They  arefreih  and  have  the  dew  upon 
them.     Ilis  muse,  at  least  when  in  her  strength  of  wing,  and 
she  hovers  aloft  in  her  proper  element, 
Mak««  niulibly  •  linked  lay  of  truth, 
Of  truUi  prufoiind  a  swwt  coDtinuous  luy, 
Not  liurut,  but  aalii'ii,  her  own  natuml  note*  1" 
ETen  throughout  his  smaller  poems  there  is  scarcely  one, 
which  is  not  rendered  valuabloby  some  just  and  original  retlection. 
pag«  25,  vol.  ii.  :t  or  the  two  following  passages  in  one  of 

•  fCoItrUge'a  Poet.  Works,  p.  IBO.— S,  C] 

■  ■■-    -     -B,  Btoniiui  3-8.  r.  w.Vu  p-fls.— a.tni4j 
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To  ^^a-inr  iT'A'iiTSis*  "ret  fr.cz  "ust  ixsirv* 
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volume  would  scarce  suffice  to  exhaust  the  instances),  the  lost 
stanza  of  the  poem  on  the  withered  Celandine,  vol.  ii.  p.  312  * 

"  To  be  a  Prodigal's  Favorite— then,  worse  truth, 
A  Miser's  PensioQer — ^behold  our  lot ! 
O  Man  1  that  from  thy  fair  and  shiniQg  youth 
'  Age  might  but  take  the  things  Youth  needed  not" 

Both  in  respect  of  this  and  of  the  former  excellence,  Mr.  Words- 
worth strikingly  resembles  Samuel  Daniel,  one  of  the  golden 
writers  of  our  golden  Elizabethan  age,  now  most  causelessly  neg- 
lected ;  Samuel  Daniel,  whose  diction  bears  no  mark  of  time,  no 
distinction  of  age,  which  has  been,  and  as  long  as  our  language 
shall  last,  will  be  so  far  the  language  of  the  to-day  and  forever, 
9^3  that  it  is  more  intelligible  to  us,  than  the  transitory  fashions  of 
our  own  particular  age.  A  similar  praise  is  due  to  his  senti- 
ments. No  frequency  of  perusal  can  deprive  them  of  their  fresh- 
ness. For  though  they  are  brought  into  the  iuU  daylight  of 
every  reader's  comprehension;  yet  are  they  drawn  up  from 
depths  which  few  in  any  age  are  privileged  to  visit,  into  which 
few  in  any  age  have  courage  or  inclination  to  descend.  If  Mr 
Wordsworth  is  not  equally  with  Daniel  alike^  intelligible  to  al! 
readers  of  average  understanding  in  all  passages  of  his  works, 
the  comparative  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  greater  impu- 
rity of  the  ore,  but  from  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  metal.  A 
poem  is  not  necessarily  obscure,  because  it  does  not  aim  to  be 
popular.  It  is  enough,  if  a  work  be  perspicuous  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  written,  and 

"  Fit  audience  find,  though  fev  ** 

To  the  "  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollec* 

The  Governor  who  must  be  wise  and  good. 
And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  orain 
Thoughts  motherly,  and  weak  as  womanhood. 
Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her  knees : 
Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Bian  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business  :  these  are  the  degrees 
By  which  true  Sway  doth  mount ;  this  is  the  stalk 
True  Power  doth  grow  on ;  and  her  rights  are  there. 

The  third  and  fourth  lines  and  part  of  the  second  are  now  a  little  altered 
^5  C] 
•  [The  Small  Cehmdine.    P.  TT.  v.  p.  294.— S.  0.^, 
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tions  of  early  Childhood'*  the  poet  might  haye  prefixed  the  linM 
which  Dante  addresses  to  one  of  his  own  Canzoni — 

"  Canzone,  V  credo,  che  saranno  radi 
Color,  che  tua  ragione  intendan  bene, 
Tanto  lor  sei  (aticoso  ed  alto."* 

"  O  lyric  song,  there  will  be  few,  think  I, 
Who  may  thy  import  understand  aright : 
Thou  art  for  tkem  so  arduous  and  so  high  T 

But  the  ode  was  intended  for  such  readers  only  as  had  beeo 

accustomed  to  watch  the  flux  and  reflux  of  their  inmost  nature, 

to  venture  at  times  into  the  twilight  realms  of  consciousness,  and 

to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  modes  of  inmost  being,  to  which  they 

know  that  the  attributes  of  time  and  space  are  inapplicable  and 

alien,  but  which  yet  can  not  be  conveyed,  save  in  symbols  of  time 

and  space.     For  such  readers  the  sense  is  sufficiently  plain,  and 

they  will  be  as  little  disposed  to  charge  Mr.  Wordsworth  with 

believing  the  Plalouic  pre-existence  in  the  ordinary  interpretation 

of  the  words,  as  I  am  to  believe,  that  Plato  himself  ever  meant 

or  taught  it. 

'noX?M  6i  irrf  uyKu- 
vof  tJKea  I3i?.ij 
kvdov  ivrl  ^aptrpa^ 
f^ovdvra  avviTdiaiv  ig 
6^  rd  ndv  tpfiJivitiv 
Xarl^et,     ao^d^  6  no?,' 
'/.a  eiddc  ^^* 
fta-dovTcg  6i  ?A0poi 
7Tayy?Maai^,  KopaKtg  cSf, 
uKpavra  yapverov 
Aide  Trpdf  dpvixa,  '&eiov.\ 

*  [Canzoni  Morali,  lib.  iv.  canz.  i.     Tanto  lor  parli  faticow  e forte  ia  tbe 
oi'icriQal  third  line. — S.  C] 
t  [Olymp.  ii.  v.  150. 

Beneath  mine  elbow  a  full  quiver  lies 
Of  fleetest  arrows,  sounding  to  the  wise  ; 
l^iit  for  the  crowd  they  need  interpreters. 
His  skill  is  most  who  learns  in  Nature*s  school 
All  else,  expert  by  rule. 
Arc  none  of  hers; 

Mere  tongues  in  vehement  gabble  idly  heard, 
Clamoring,  like  daws,  at  Jove*s  celestial  bir'). 

ffdB  is  one  o(  tb}  good  passages  of  Mr.  Cfffy^a  translations  of  Pindnr.  --8. 0.j 
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Third  (and  wherein  he  soars  far  above  Daniel),  the  sinewy 
strength  and  originality  of  single  lines  and  paragraphs  :  the  fre- 
quent curiosa  fclicitas  of  his  diction,  of  which  I  need  not  here 
give  specimens,  having  anticipated  them  in  a  preceding  page. 
This  beauty,  and  as  eminently  characteristic  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry,  his  rudest  assailants  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
acknowledge  and  admire. 

Fourth  ;  the  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images  and  descrip- 
tions as  taken  immediately  from  nature,  and  proving  a  long  and 
genial  intimacy  with  the  very  spirit  which  gives  the  physiognomio 
expression  to  all  the  works  of  nature.  Like  a  green  field  re- 
flected in  a  calm  and  perfectly  transparent  lake,  the  image  if 
distinguished  from  the  reality  only  by  its  greater  soflness  and  lus- 
tre. Like  the  moisture  or  the  polish  on  a  pebble,  genius  neither 
distorts  nor  false-colors  its  objects ;  but  on  the  contrary  brings 
out  many  a  vein  and  many  a  tint^  which  escape  the  eye  of  com- 
mon observation,  thus  raising  to  the  rank  of  gems  what  had  been 
often  kicked  away  by  the  hurrying  foot  of  the  traveller  on  the 
dusty  high-road  of  custom. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  whole  description  of  skating,  vol.  i.  pages 
42  to  47,*  especially  to  the  lines 

"  So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle :  with  the  din 
Meanwhile  the  precipices  rang  aloud ; 
The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron ;  while  the  distant  bills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars, 
Eastward,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the  west 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away.** 

Or  to  the  poem  on  The  Green  Linnet,  vol.  i.  p.  244. t  What  can 
be  more  accurate  yet  more  lovely  than  the  two  concluding  stanzas  ? 

**  Upon  yon  tuft  of  hazel-trees. 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze, 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstasies, 

Yet  seeming  still  to  hover ; 
There  !  where  the  flutter  of  his  wings 
Upiiii  his  back  and  body  flings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings, 

That  cover  him  all  over. 

•  (Influence  of  Natural  Objects.    P.  W.  i.  p.  38.— S.  0.\ 

f  [P.  W.  a.  p.  27.    The  last  stanza  is  now  aUtUe  aV\ct«V.^^.^^ 
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While  thus  before  my  eyes  he  gleam% 
A  Brother  of  the  Leaves  he  seems ; 
When  in  a  moment  forth  he  teems 

His  little  Boug  in  g^ushes : 
As  if  it  pleased  him  to  disdain 
And  mock  the  Form  which  he  did  feign. 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  train 

Of  Leaves  among  the  bushes." 

Or  the  description  of  the  blue-cap,  and  of  the  noontide  silenooj 
p  284  ;*  or  the  poem  to  the  cuckoo,  p.  299  ;t  or,  lastly,  thougk 

•  [P.  W.  u.  p.  11. 

Where  is  he  that  giddy  Sprite 

Blue-cap,  with  his  colors  bright, 

Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  be, 

Feeding  in  the  apple-tree ; 

Hade  such  wanton  spoil  and  rout, 

Turning  blossoms  inside  out ; 

Hung  \^'ith  head  towards  the  ground. 

Fluttered,  perched,  into  a  round 

Bound  himself  and  then  unbound ; 

Lithcst,  gaudiest  Harlequin  1 

Prettiest  Tumbler  ever  seen  I 

Light  of  heart,  and  light  of  limb  I 

What  is  now  become  of  Him  ? 

Lambs,  that  through  the  mountains  went 

Frisking,  bloating  merriment, 

When  the  year  was  in  its  prime, 

They  are  sobered  by  this  time. 

If  you  look  to  vale  or  hill, 

If  you  listen,  all  is  still. 

Save  a  little  neighboring  Rill, 

Tliat  from  out  the  rocky  ground 

Strikes  a  solitary  sound. 

Vainly  glitters  hill  and  phiin, 

And  the  air  is  calm  in  vain ! 

Vainly  Morning  spreads  the  lure 

Of  a  sky  serene  and  pure ; 

Creature  none  can  she  decoy 

Into  open  sign  of  joy : 

Is  it  that  they  have  a  foar 

Of  the  dreary  season  near  t 

Or  tliat  other  pleasures  be 

Sweeter  even  than  gayety  f — S.  G] 

/  fP.  W.  it  p.  81.1 


1  might  multiply  the  references  to  ton  times  the  nuinbci:  to  thb 
poem,  so  completely  WortlBworth'a,  oommeneing 

"  Three  jean  sbo  grew  in  sun  and  ebower" — " 

Fiflh  :  a  meditative  pathos,  a,  union  of  deep  and  subtle  thought 
with  eeitsibiUly ;  a  aympathy  with  man  aa  man  ;  the  sj-mpaihy 
indeed  of  a  contemplntor,  rather  than  a  fellow-sufTcrcr  or  ooniate. 
[tpectator,  hami  paiticep$)  but  of  a  contemplator,  from  whoso 
yiew  no  difference  of  rank  conoeals  the  sameneaa  of  the  nature  ; 
wind  or  weather,  of  toJ,  ot  even  of  ignoraiict,, 
wholly  disguise  the  human  face  divine.  The  superscriplion  and 
the  image  of  the  Creator  sliU  remain  legible  to  him  under  the 
dark  lines,  with  wliieh  guilt  or  calamity  had  cancelled  or  cross- 
barred  it.  Here  the  Man  and  the  Poet  lose  and  find  tbcmeelvoa 
in  each  other,  the  one  ns  glorified,  the  latter  as  substantiated.  In 
this  mild  and  philosophic  pathoe,  Wordsworth  appears  to  me 
without  a  compeer.  Suoh  as  he  i» :  so  he  wrilcs.  See  vol.  i. 
pages  134  to  136,t  or  that  most  affecting  composition,  The  Af- 


■  [Lucy.     P.  W.  ii.  p.  91,    This  poem  o 


B  thaw  must  beautiful 


Shcahlillbo  BportiV' 
That  wild  with  glee 


la  the  fatm 
Troes  tbe  lawn 
.  aprlngi ; 
And  her's  shall  l>e  the  l^eatbing  balm, 
And  ber'a  the  aileaoe  aad  the  oalm 

Of  mute  iaseosata  things. 
The  flooUng  eluuda  their  stale  shall  lend 
To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 

Nor  shall  she  bil  to  see 
Even  in  the  mutious  of  the  alorm 
Ornoc  that  shall  mould  tbe  muden's  (brm 

By  silt^nt  syniputhy. 
The  stars  of  midnight  slmll  be  dear 
To  her ;  and  slie  aball  leuu  hef  car 

In  miuiy  b  sccrrt  plap« 
Vbere  rirtdets  dance  their  wnjwnrd  round. 
And  benuty  bom  of  murmuring  snund 

Shall  pass  into  her  bic.!.— S.  C] 

f  [Ti»  suid,  that  some  hnvo  died  for  love.     P.  W.  i.  p.  164. 

Amongst  die  IVwins  founded  cm  the  AJfectioDs  is  one  called,  from  its  Ant 
Sat,  "  I  travelled  amoiig  uitknowa  mpn."  whieh  ends  wiUi  IImm  Utws. 
^■t«n  the  poet  iiddrvAies  liis  oativ!  land: 
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PLicTioN  OP  Ma&oabet OP ,*  pages  165  to  168. 

which  no  mother,  and  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  experience,  no 
parent  can  read  without  a  tear.  Or  turn  to  that  genuine  lyric, 
«n  the  former  edition,  entitled.  The  Mad  Mother,!  pages  174  to 
178,  of  which  I  can  not  refrain  from  quoting  two  of  the  stanzas, 
both  of  them  for  their  pathoe,  and  the  former  for  the  fine  tran- 
ution  in  the  two  concluding  lines  of  the  stanza,  so  expressive  of 
that  deranged  state,  in  which,  from  the  increased  sensibility,  the 
Bufierer's  attention  is  abruptly  drawn  off  by  every  trifle,  and  in 
the  same  instant  plucked  back  again  by  the  one  despotic  thought, 
bringing  home  with  it,  by  the  blending,  fimng  power  of  Imagi- 
nation and  Passion,  the  alien  object  to  which  it  had  been  so  ab* 
ruptly  diverted,  no  longer  an  alien  but  an  ally  and  an  inmate. 

"  Suck,  little  babe,  oh  suck  again  I 
It  cools  my  blood ;  it  cools  my  brain ; 
Thy  lips,  I  feel  them,  baby  1  they 
Draw  from  my  heart  the  pain  away. 
Oh  1  press,  me  with  thy  little  hand ; 
It  loosens  somctbiug  at  my  chest ; 
About  that  tight  and  deadly  band 
I  feel  thy  little  fingers  prest. 
The  breeze  I  see  is  in  the  tree  ! 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me." 

**  Thy  father  cares  not  for  my  breast, 
'Tis  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest ; 
Tis  all  thine  own  I — and,  if  its  hue 
Be  changed,  that  was  so  fair  to  view, 
Tis  fair  enough  for  thee,  my  dove  I 
My  beauty,  little  child,  is  flown, 


Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed 

The  bowers  where  Lucy  played  ; 
And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 

That  Lucy's  eyes  surveyed. 

A  friend,  a  true  poet  himself^  to  whom  I  owe  some  new  insight  into  ths 
merits  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  who  showed  me,  to  my  surprise, 
tliat  there  were  nooks  in  that  rich  and  varied  region,  some  of  the  shy  treasures 
of  which  1  was  not  perfectly  acquainted  with,  first  made  me  feel  the  great 
beauty  of  this  stanza ;  in  which  the  Poet,  as  it  were,  spreads  day  atid  night 
over  the  object  of  his  affections,  and  seems,  under  the  influence  of  passionate 
feeling,  to  think  of  England,  whether  in  light  or  darkness,  only  as  her  play- 
place  and  verdant  home. — S.  C] 

•  [The  Affliction  of  Margaret.    P.  W.  i.  p.  177.— a  C] 

j-  [Her  eyen  are  wild    P.  W.  L  p.  256.— S,  CJ 
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But  thou  wilt  live  with  me  in  love ; 
And  what  if  my  poor  cheek  be  brown  f 
Tis  well  for  me  thou  canst  not  see 
How  pale  and  wan  it  else  would  be."* 

Last,  and  pre-eminently  I  challenge  for  this  poet  the  gill  ol 
Imagination  in  the  highest  and  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  In 
the  play  oi  fancy,  Wordsworth,  to  my  feelings,  is  not  always 
crraceful,  and  sometimes  recondite.  The  likeness  is  occasionally 
too  strange,  or  demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or  is  such  as 
appears  the  creature  of  predetermined  research,  rather  than  spon- 
taneous presentation.  Indeed  his  fancy  seldom  displays  itself,  as 
mere  and  unmodified  fancy,  i  But  in  imaginative  power,  he 
stands  nearest  of  all  modem  writers  to  Shakspeare  and  Milton ; 

♦  [•*  Meditative  pathos,"  *•  the  union  of  subtle  thought  with  sensibility," 
IS  highly  manifested  in  a  poem  among  those  On  the  Naming  of  Places,  en- 
titled "  When  to  the  attractions  'of  the  busy  world."  The  last  paragraph 
contains  those  lines  of  marked  expression 

Even  so  didst  thou  become 

A  ailent  poet ;  from  the  solitude 

Of  the  vast  sea  didst  bring  a  watchful  heart 

Still  couchant,  an  inevitable  ear, 

And  an  eye  practised  like  a  blind  man*8  touch. 

P.  W.  il  p.  801. 

The  speech  of  Francis  to  his  sister  in  Canto  u.  of  The  White  Doe,  espe 
cially  from  the  lines 

For  thee,  for  thee,  is  left  the  sense 
Of  trial  past  without  offence 
To  Ood  or  man, 

IS  a  beautiful  and  lofty  strain,  breathing,  amid  deep  pathos,  a  spiritual  ele 
vation,  for  which  dignity  seems  a  poor  word. — S.  C] 

f  [How  true  this  is  I  The  Fancy  in  Mr.  Wordsworth*s  poems  I  feel 
disposed,  in  my  own  mind,  to  resign  to  my  Father's  stricture ;  it  is  rather 
like  the  miniature  painting  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  a  bold  style 
in  crayons.  But  most  of  the  poems,  placed  by  the  author  himself  under 
the  head  of  Fancy,  are  superficially /anct/W,  but  internally  far  more.  Thi 
Green  Linnet  derives  its  charm  from  the  exquisite  description  of  the  bird, 
and  the  feeling  conveyed  through  him,  of  vernal  rapture— of  "  the  music 
and  the  bloom.  And  idl  the  mighty  ravishment  of  Spring."  In  the  little 
poem  To  a  Sexton,  Fancy  does  but  flit,  like  a  swallow,  over  a  depth  of  hu- 
man tenderness.  Stanzas  viii.  and  ix.  of  The  Oak  and  Broom  contain  a 
lovely  natural  description.  The  first  poem  To  the  Daity  is  full  oC  «ve<l 
Miitiment>  remindiDg  one  a  little  of  Burns.    TbA  poemi  \^  ^^Ki*^  ^^m\?v\w% 
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and  yet  in  a  kind  perfectly  unborrowed  and  his  own.  To  emploj 
his  own  words,  which  are  at  once  an  instance  and  an  illustration, 
he  does  indeed  to  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects — 


add  the  gleam. 


The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream."* 

I  shall  select  a  few  examples  as  most  obviously  manifesting 
this  faculty  ;  but  if  I  should  ever  be  fortunate  enough  to  render 
my  analysis  of  Imagination,  its  origin  ani  characters,  thoroughly 
intelligible  to  the  reader,  he  will  scarcely  open  on  a  page  of  this 
poet's  works  without  recognizing,  more  or  less,  the  presence  and 
the  influences  of  this  faculty. 

From  the  poem  on  the  Yew  Trees,!  vol.  i.  pages  303,  304. 

abound  in  happy  expressions  and  images.    What  truth  of  nature  poetically 
exhibited  is  there  in  this  stanza  1 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush, 
In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nest, 
Tliou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call. 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  IVodigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun 
When  we've  little  warmth  or  none 

Of  all  common  flowers  the  small  celandine  is  the  most  burnished :  it  seems 
as  if  the  Sun  had  inclosed  a  bit  of  gold  in  its  cup  when  he  sent  it  forward 
as  his  harbinger.  In  the  poems  I'o  a  Skylark  and  The  DanUh  Boy  the 
general  conception  seems  to  me  imaginative,  though  the  particulars  in  each 
case  are  instances  of  Fancy.  To  call  up  that  "  spirit  of  Noon-day,"  to 
clothe  him  with  the  attributes  of  Spring  and  of  Day-time,  and  by  an  ex- 
quisite metathesiji  to  invest  his  habitation, — the  **  lovely  deir  in  which  "  he 
walks  alone," — with  the  spirituality  of  his  presence,  was  surely  the  work 
of  imagination ;  no  mere  effort  of  memory,  or  of  the  associative  power 
alone,  for  the  result  of  the  whole  is  something  which  acts  upon  the  mind 
*'  like  a  new  existence."  (See  Mr.  Wordawortirs  Preface  to  the  edit  of 
1815.  P.  W.  p.  xxviii.)  Tliis  poem  seems  to  illustrate  the  joint  action  of 
Fancy  and  Imagination.  The  mere  "  aggregation  or  association"  of  images, 
— that  part  of  the  process,  in  any  example,  however,  upon  the  whole,  ima- 
ginative,— my  Father  would,  I  suppose,  have  assigned  to  Fancy ;  for  how 
otherwise  can  we  define  her  office  f  But  this  operation  may  be  carried  on. 
more  or  less,  in  subservience  to  the  higher  law  of  poetic  creation,  u  it 
teems  to  me  to  be  in  The  Danish  Boy. — S.  0.] 

•  [From  Elegiac  Stanzas.     P.  W.  v.  p.  811.— S.  C] 

/  fFrtm  Yew  Trees.    P.  W  ii.  p.  %4.— ^  C.^ 
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"Biit  worthier  atill  of  note 
Arc  thnau  fratcraal  Fuiir  or  Borrovdale. 
Jiiuied  in  ooo  sulcoui  and  capoeioug  grove ; 
Huge  trunks  I—Bud  each  purticular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  aerpentinc 
Up-coiling,  and  mvelcrately  convolved ; 
Nut  iHuafurDied  with  plinotaiy,  and  luuks 
That  tlircBten  tlie  profline  ; — a  pillared  sliade, 
UpoQ  wboae  grosalets  floor  of  red-browu  hue. 
Oy  ibi^ddings  from  tho  pinal  anibrage  tinged* 
Perennially — beneath  whoee  gable  root 
Of  bougbs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  decked 
With  unfejoidng  berries — ^io«tly  thapes 
May  meet  at  noontide;  Frau  and  treDibliog  Hove, 
SlLEHCB  and  FomttiQHT  ;  Death,  the  Skeleton, 
And  TiifE,  the  Shadow;  there  to  celebrate, 
A>  in  a  natural  temple  Mattered  o'er 
With  altnrB  uadiaturb'd  of  mossy  stone. 
United  worship;  or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  roountaiu  flood 
Murmuring  from  Okwuuara'a  iuiuo«l  cavea." 


e  effect  of  the  old  m 
D  ISPEFENCENce,  vol.  i 


page  33. 


the  jfoem  of  Resoldtioh  . 


■'  Whilo  be  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place, 
The  Old  Man's  shape,  and  speech.  uH  troubled  me : 
lu  my  mind's  eye  I  aeeoied  to  see  him  puce 
About  the  weary  moora  cooljnunlly. 
Wandering  about  alone  uuj  Bilcutly.''+ 

FOr  the  8th,  9th.  10th,  26th,  Slst,  and  33d,  in  the  collection 
B'lIUBoellaneouB  Bonnets} — Ihe  sonnet  on  the  siibjugation  of  Swit 


■  ["  Pining  umbrage"  in  all  Ihe  editions.  I  luiTe  left  my  Father's  sub- 
stitution, as  a  curious  instance  of  a  poulblc  difTurent  reading.  "  Piny  shade" 
and  "  piny  yerdure"  we  read  of  io  the  poets  ;  but  *'  pinal"  1  believe  la  new. 
Pining,  which  has  quite  n  different  sense,  is  doubtless  itill  better ;  but  per- 
haps mj  Father's  ear  shrunk  from  it  after  the  word  "  Atddinr/i"  at  the  be- 
((inning  of  the  line. — 3.  C.J 

t  (P.  W.  iL  p.  183.    Staoia  lix.— S.  C] 

%  [■'  Where  lies  the  land."    lb.  iii,  p.  S3.    "Even  as  a  Dragon'a  Eye." 

p.  06.    "  O  Mountain  Stream  I"  ir.  p.  SO.    "  Earth  has  not  any  thing  tc 

ibuw  more  fxir."  ill  p.  It.    **  Methought  I  saw  the  foctsleps  of  a  thro'.^e,* 

p,  sa    ■■  It  ii  a  beauteous  Eyening — tslm  and  free."    (Now — ' 

^Mm  strife  or  stir  the  doitd*  are  free")  p.  82.— S.  C.'\ 
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zerland,  page  210,*  or  the  last  ode,  from  which  I  especially  select 
the  two  following  stanzas  or  paragraphs,  pages  349  to  350. f 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  Soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  lifers  Star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  oometh  from  a£sr. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  oouia 
From  God,  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  1 
Shades  of  the  prison>]iouse  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  Boy ; 
But  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows» 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy  1 
The  Youth  who  daily  further  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  Nature's  Priest, 

♦  ["  Two  voices  are  there.'*    P.  W.  iil  p.  188. 

The  Sonnet  "  I  heard  (alas  1  'twas  only  in  a  dream)"  iiL  p.  47,  is  a  beau- 
tiful compauioD  to  "  Mothought  1  saw."  I  have  sometimes  amused  myself 
with  finding  this  sort  of  cognateness  or  companionable  character  amongst 
the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  as  we  play  with  a  T^^Ttath  of  gems,  placing 
them  in  many  different  lights  and  positions  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye, 
so  playing  with  these  jewels  of  poetry  I  have  coupled  the  splendid  sonnet, 
"Fair  Star  of  Evening,"  p.  176,  with  that  composed  on  We^imintier  bridge, 
p.  178 ; — "  Two  voices  are  there,"  ib.  p.  186,  with  "  Once  did  she  hold  the 
gorgeous  earth  in  fee,"  ib  p.  180  ; — "The  world  is  too  much  with  us,"ib  p. 
•i5,  with  "  I  watch  and  long  have  watched,"  ib.  p.  46  ; — and,  not  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  whole  of  my  match-making  fancies,  "  It  is  not  to  be  tliought 
jf,"  ib.  p.  190,  or  **  When  I  have  borne  in  memory,"  ib  p.  191,  witi  that 
•July  majestic  one, 

— Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood :  ib.  p.  186. 

which  begins  with  such  a  quiet  gravity,  and  flows  on  so  naturally  into  the 
excess  of  solenm  grandem*.  My  Father  quoted  this  noble  soimet  in  The 
Friend,  when  it  first  appeared,  but  the  Public  of  1809  cared  little  for  The 
Friend  and  its  pliilosophy,  or  for  the  strains  of  the  great  philosophic  Poet. 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  sonnets  have  been  collected  and  published  separately  in 
one  vol.  by  Moxon,  1838.  The  finest  set,  in  my  opinion,  is  Part  i.  of  those 
dedicate<l  to  Liberty.  (P.  W.  iii.  pp.  175-200.)  The  three  sonnets  to  Sleep, 
ib.  pp.  14,  15,  16,  and  the  four  on  Personal  Talk,  ib  pp.  89,  40,  41,  42,  are 
very  beautiful  and  peculiar  ;  not  Miltonic  or  Shakspearian,  or  Petrarchian ; 
nor  like  the  productions  of  any  later  sonneteei's ;  but  entirely  Wordswortb- 
ian  and  inimitable. — S.  C] 
/  fP,  W.  V.  p.  840.— S.  C.l 
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And  bj  the  visiou  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  Man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

nd  pages  352  to  354  of  the  same  ode.* 

**  O  joy  I  that  in  our  embers 
Is  BomethiDg  that  doth  live, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  1 

The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benedictions :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  Worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  flattering  in  his  breast  :— 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  prabe ; 
But  for  thofle  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings ; 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  moral  Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  Thing  surprised  1 
But  for  those  first  atfections. 
Those  sliadowy  recollections. 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fuuntain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing ; 
Uphold  us — cherish — and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  Silence ;  truths  that  wake 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 
Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  ! 
Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  wc  be, 
Our  Souls  have  sight  of  that  immortnl  see 
Which  brought  us  hither  ; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither,— 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermnrp  " 


•  [R  w.  V.  pp.  sio-i.— a  a^ 
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And  since  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude  with  an  extnei, 
which,  though  highly  characteristic,  must  yet,  from  the  nature 
of  the  thoughts  and  the  subject,  be  interesting  or  perhaps  intelli- 
gible, to  but  a  limited  number  of  readers ;  I  will  add,  from  the 
poet's  last  published  work,  a  passage  equally  Wordsworthian ; 
of  the  beauty  of  which,  and  of  the  imaginative  power  displayed 
therein,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  one  feeling.  See  White 
Doe,  page  6.* 

**  Fust  the  church-yard  fills; — anon 
Look  again  and  they  all  are  gone ; 
The  cluster  round  the  porch,  and  the  iblk 
Who  sate  in  the  shade  of  the  Prior's  Oak  I 
And  scarcely  have  they  disappeared 
Ere  the  prelusive  hymn  is  heard : — 
With  one  consent  the  people  rejoice. 
Filling  the  church  with  a  lofty  Toiee  1 
They  sing  a  service  which  they  feel: 
For  'tis  the  sunrise  now  of  seal ; 
And  faith  and  hope  are  in  their  prima 
In  great  £lixa*8  golden  time." 

**  A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din, 
And  all  is  hushed,  without  and  within ; 
For  though  the  priest,  more  tranquilly, 
Recites  the  holy  liturgy, 
The  only  voice  which  you  can  hear 
Is  the  river  murmuring  near. 
— When  soft ! — the  dusky  trees  between, 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green^ 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen ; 
And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  found. 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound. 
Free  entrance  to  the  church-yard  ground— 
And  right  across  the  verdant  sod. 
Towards  the  very  house  of  God ; 
Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam. 
Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitai'y  Doe  I 
Whit«  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven  I 

*  [P.  W.  iv.  pp.  48-60.     There  are  now  two  or  three  slight  alteif^ 

ticoa-^  a; 
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Or  liko  B  ship  some  gcnlle  Inv 
Id  aUDslUDB  Bailing  liir  nwnr — 
A  gtittrririg  ebip  that  hntb  the  ploui 
Of  oceui  (or  her  own  domain." 

"  What  harmonious  ponsive  cUoagea 
Wait  upon  her  bs  she  magn 
Hoiuid  and  through  thU  Pile  o(  aUM 
Ov«rtiirown  anil  iletwlnti  1 
Now  u  «tep  or  two  hw  way 
la  tlirough  apuco  of  open  daj, 
Whf  re  tfae  cnimiorcd  sunny  Lght 
Brightrna  her  that  was  so  bright ; 
Now  dutb  n  delicate  ahadow  fall, 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath. 
From  tome  lufty  arvh  or  wall, 
Aa  she  passes  uiulernestb," 

Tlie  fallowing  analogy  will,  I  sm  appreheiudvo,  appear  dim 
and  TantaBlic,  but  la  readiDg  Bartram's  Travels  I  could  not  help 
traDEcribiug  the  fDllowing  litius  as  a  sort  ofallepiory,  orcounectetl 
simile  and  metaphor  of  'Wordsworth's  inloUect  and  genius. — 
■■  The  soil  is  a  deep,  rich,  dark  mould,  on  a  deep  stratum  of  teua- 
cioua  clay ;  and  that  on  a  foundation  of  rocks,  which  oflen  break 
through  both  strata,  lifting  their  backs  above  the  surface.*  The 
trees  which  chiefly  grow  here  are  the  gigantic,  black  oak ;  mag- 
nolia grandi-flora ;  fraxiinus  cxceUior  ;  plntane  ;  and  a  few  stately 
tulip'trees,"  What  Mr.  Wordsworth  will  produce,  it  is  not  for 
Die  to  prophesy;  but  I  could  pronounco  with  the  liveliest  eon- 
victions  what  he  is  capable  of  producing.  It  is  the  FinsT  Genu- 
ine   PhILDSOPEIIC    PoEH.t 

■  [TrtiTets  tlirough  North  and  South  Oarolina,  Ac,  and  the  CherokM 
TOUutry,  ±0.,  by  W.  Barlratn.  1192,  p.  86.  At  p.  897  of  this  bonk  Mr. 
Wordiworlh  may  have  fuiind  his  authority  for  the  strawberry  gnlliering 
nf  the  Cherokee  girta  »poken  of  in  Ruth.  "  Ho  told  of  girls — a  happy 
nmt  r  ie.—S.  C] 

+  [Mr.  Coleridge  has  apnben  of  ■'  the  poem  so  oompletely  Wordaworth'a 
opmnunriog 

Three  years  she  grew  in  aun  and  shower." 
ll  is  indi^  exquisitely  WordsworthiaUi  und  there  are  many  others  of  oii- 
grent  po't  which,  tike  this,  aonte  in  on  equal  degree,  sre  charnderixeil  by  n 
most  transparent  diction  wbioh  holds,  aa  in  a  crystnl  urine,  a  subtle  atmin 
oftlinught  and  feeling,  that  >e«nu  ao  intiautlely  united  with  tlia  ^ieicuUu.t 
h  ja  «hldi  it  1«  uttered  lu  to  b«  aWist  out  witb  tiwm.  %oi^«t«  ^^w 


Toe  pr»r««i^?  rrirxisa  wiH  not.  I  an  svsie.  a.^*^  to  cfcr 
^xrr.«i  th«  pr^'-:ii->.«s  '.t  t2u:«e.  who  Is^Te  made  il  &  bosnoi  V) 

Tr;th  znd  pr>i<ti«?«  ir.igiit  be  iciased  as  ranrmznc  drrje§ 
Ta*?  ^>it  ina.j  perhaps  ba.Te  pajiieii  beruui  ibe  latter,  bos  be  bsi 

ecnn&ed  hixn±eit  tiu'  withixi  tae  bocnds  oc  tae  icciner.  ia  deasai; 
kiff  thfiw  critics,  aj  *-  u»  pecoLuit  ^a  be  pa»ve  to  a  seBOziie  pee: 


irT.'rr^I.  >.■-«?  !ii>o.  *:t*n  'A  Mr.  Wr<rtifi-v:-cth'i  grysfrt  aosiircrm.  dt>  ».4 
r^«:*>  A^'i^fr  rr^  in  th^ir  adzcinui*  <i  •:/  :i«  Wa^ccnrr.  &  pMm  vUdk  et 
.>ar  -ri-:!<<^.  Mr.  ->/»:•. t*j.  prrf-rrrerf  *T*n  to  tZw  {.•rmer.  /«&  atV/  fvW 
//«7»i;vi»7*4rf  ki^n.  nififij^ttdtm  ^n/'irim^pr^,  as  LnsD^  a,rs:  I  vill  (ym 
mr  vav  of  thijjkiri^  '>n  D->fyjdT.  bet  tak«  th«  Hb^rtj.  kr  dt  ovn  eratifiA- 
ti'^n.  to  tf-xpr^.^  it.  Tb«  ^k^ef^bes  of  hill  &zki  raller  in  tlus  pixeni  have  t 
li/btn'iM  ukd  ipiric — an  All^eq^^  tti-odb— dbtingni^mg  them  frvm  tbegrarc 
ftfi'l  t'W.Aff-A  *  pl'm'i' ir  which  oharai^t-sriM*  Mr.  Wordsworth'a  r^prcMiiU 
ri  'x-  of  X;it  .:r<:  irj  irru^rt!,  an'i  fr'-m  the  prn«ive  :«i«l*m«*  of  th*^«o  in  Th* 
WlJfp.  I>^-.  rrhiU  ir  harrri--fiiz<-»  -xrU  vith  th«  human  int.>r€*t  of  th«  pwc*: 
in'J<^d  it  iit  th«^  hftrrnriniva'!  «we^tQ««A  of  the  fiMnpositii:*!  vbiefa  i«  n>«t 
'Iw^^rlt  ti^^,ri  by  it^  *fKr^l  aiimirfrr*.  In  it*  cours*  it  deMribe?.  with  bc»ld 
bri'f  VfUf-htr*.  thK  fetrikin;^  Diountain  tra^t  from  Grasmere  to  Keswick;  it 
(ftTUTut'.ufj'i  with  an  frv-niiif^  fetorni  am^ng  the  moon  tains  pres«nt«  a  lively 
int'-ri'T  of  a  c^^untr^'  inn  diirin^  mi<h)izht,  an']  c«wclnd€S  aft^r  bringing  m 
in  *i:rht  of  St.  John's  Vale  and  the  Vale  of  Keswick  seen  bv  daTbreak— 
**Skid'biw  toucbefl  with  roar  light,"  and  the  protpect  from  Natfadale  Fell 
''h'yar  with  the  fr<»fet-like  dew«  of  dawuf  thu<  giving  a  beautiful  and  well- 
c/ntriiAt'-d  J'aiioraina,  pnxluceil  by  the  most  delicate  and  nuisterly  stroke! 
of  the  ji'-iicil.  Well  rrmy  Mr.  Ruskiu.  a  fine  observer  and  eloquent  describei 
of  various  rlai**'-**  r.f  natural  appeiiranees,  speak  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  the 
^T*'nt  jK^'rtic  land»euf>e  painter  of  the  age.  But  Mr.  Ruskin  has  found  how 
neldoiri  tlw  great  landHiupe  painters  arc  powerful  in  expressing  human  pas- 
hiouH  and  aff('<;tion<<  on  canyae^^,  or  even  successful  in  the  introduction  of  bu- 
ffian  figure^*  int<i  their  foregrounds:  whereas  in  the  poetic  paintings  of  Mr. 
WordHworth  the  landss^rape  is  always  subordinate  to  a  higher  interest ;  cer 
tainly,  in  the  Wagon<.'r,  the  little  sketch  of  human  nature  Trhich  occupies, 
nti  it  were,  the  front  of  tliat  ^mdreling  back -ground,  the  picture  of  Bcnjamio 
and  hirt  tMiiptatiouH,  his  humble  friends  and  the  mute  companions  of  his 
way,  has  a  eliaraeter  of  its  own,  c<^>mbining  with  sportiveness  a  homely 
pathoN,  whieh  nuist  ever  be  delightful  to  some  of  those  who  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  ale-houKc  scene  in  Turn  O'Slmnter,  parts  of  Vossa  Luisc  or 
Otid's  Idiucis  and  Philemon  ;  though  it  differs  from  each  of  them  aa  much 
as  they  differ  from  eiurh  other.  The  Epilogue  carries  on  the  feeling  of  ths. 
very  beautifully.— ti.  C.) 
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and  too  feeble  to  grapple  with  him  ;***•  men  of  palsied  imagine 
tions,  in  whose  minds  all  healthy  action  is  languid  ;***  who, 
therefore,  feed  as  the  many  direct  them,  or  with  the  many  are 
greedy  after  vicious  provocatives."* 

So  much  for  the  detractors  from  Wordsworth's  merits.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  as  I  might  wish  for  their  fuller  sympathy,  I 
dare  not  flatter  m3^1f,  that  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  de- 
clared my  opinions  concerning  both  his  theory  and  his  defects, 
most  of  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  his  theory,  either 
as  cause  or  eflect,  will  be  satisfactory  or  pleasing  to  aU  the  poet's 
admirers  and  advocates.  More  indiscriminate  than  mine  their 
admiration  may  be  :  deeper  and  more  sincere  it  can  not  be.  But 
I  have  advanced  no  opinion  either  for  praise  or  censure,  othei 
than  as  texts  introductory  to  the  reasons  which  compel  me  tc 
form  it.  Above  all,  I  was  fully  convinced  that  such  a  criticisn. 
was  not  only  wanted ;  but  that,  if  executed  with  adequate  abilitTt 
it  must  conduce,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  repu 
tatiofi.  His  fame  belongs  to  another  age,  and  can  neither  be 
accelerated  nor  retarded.  How  small  the  proportion  of  the  de- 
fects are  to  the  beauties,  I  have  repeatedly  declared  ;  and  that 
no  one  of  them  originates  in  deficiency  of  poetic  genius.  Had 
they  been  more  and  greater,  I  should  still,  as  a  friend  to  his  liter- 
ary character  in  the  present  age,  consider  an  analytic  display  of 
them  sa  pure  gain;  if  only  it  removed,  as  surely  to  all  reflecting 
minds  even  the  foregoing  analysis  must  have  removed,  the  strange 
mistake,  so  slightly  grounded  yet  so  widely  and  industriously 
propagated,  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  turn  for  mnplicUy  !  I  am  not 
half  as  much  irritated  by  hearing  his  enemies  abuse  him  for  vul- 
garity of  style,  subject,  and  conception ;  as  I  am  disgusted  with 
the  gilded  side  of  the  same  meanmg,  as  displayed  by  some  afiected 
admirers,  with  whom  ho  is,  forsooth,  a  *'  sweet,  simple  poet  I" 
and  so  natural,  that  little  master  Charles  and  his  younger  sister 
are  so  charmed  with  them,  that  they  play  at  "Goody  Blake,"  oi 
at  *'  Johnny  and  Betty  Foy  I" 

Were  the  collection  of  poems,  published  with  these  biographi* 
cal  sketches,  important  enough  (which  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 

•  [Suf  plement  to  the  Preface.    P.  W.  iil  p.  822. 
The  next  paragraph  to  this  sentence,  with  a  small  foot-note,  ia  with 
drawn;  respecting  which  see  the  Introduction. — S.C.^ 
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LETTEE    I. 

On  Sunday  morning,  September  16, 1798,  the  Hamburg  packet 
set  sail  from  Yarmouth  :  and  I,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
beheld  my  native  land  retiring  from  me.  At  the  moment  of  its 
disappearance — in  all  the  kirks,  churches,  chapels,  and  meeting- 
houses, in  which  the  greater  number,  I  hope,  of  my  countrymen 
were  at  that  time  assembled,  I  will  dare  question  whether  there 
was  one  more  ardent  prayer  ofiered  up  to  heaven,  than  that 
which  I  then  preferred  for  my  country.  "  Now  then,"  (said  I  to 
A  gentleman  who  was  standing  near  me),  '*  we  are  out  of  our 
country."  **  Not  yet,  not  yet !"  he  replietl,  and  pointed  to  the 
«ea  ;  "  This,  too,  is  a  Briton's  country."  This  bon  mot  gave  a 
dllip  to  my  spirits,  I  rose  and  looked  round  on  my  fellow-passen- 
gers, who  were  all  on  the  deck.  We  were  eighteen  in  number, 
videlicet^  five  Englishmen,  an  English  lady,  a  French  gentleman 
and  his  servant,  an  Hanoverian  and  his  servant,  a  Prussian,  a 
Swede,  two  Danes,  and  a  Mulatto  boy,  a  German  tailor  and  hit 
wife  (the  smallest  couple  I  ever  beheld),  and  a  Jew.  We  were 
all  on  the  deck ;  but  in  a  short  time  I  observed  marks  of  dismay. 
The  lady  retired  to  the  cabin  in  some  confusion,  and  many  of  the 
faces  round  me  assumed  a  very  doleful  and  £rog-colored  appear> 
ance ;  and  within  an  hour  the  number  of  those  on  deck  was 
lessened  by  one  half  I  was  giddy,  but  not  sick,  and  the  giddi- 
ness soon  went  away,  but  lefl  a  feverishness  and  want  of  appetite, 
which  I  attributed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  sava  Mephitis  of 
the  bilge- water  ;  and  it  was  certainly  not  decreased  by  the  expo^ 
tations  from  the  cabin.  However,  I  was  well  enough  to  join  the 
able-bodied  passengers,  one  of  whom  obeerred  mcA  \ta.^\\^  ^  ^Ok^sX 
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Momus  might  have  discovered  an  easier  way  to  see  a  man's  in- 
side, than  by  placing  a  window  in  his  breast.  He  needed  only 
have  taken  a  salt-water  trip  in  a  packet-boat. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  packet  is  far  superior  to  a  stage- 
coach, as  a  means  of  making  men  open  out  to  each  other.  In  the 
hitter  the  uniformity  of  posture  disposes  to  dozing,  and  the  de- 
finitiveness  of  the  period,  at  which  the  company  will  separate 
makes  each  individual  think  more  of  those  to  whom  he  is  going 
than  of  those  taith  whom  he  is  going.  But  at  sea,  more  curiosity 
is  excited,  if  only  on  this  account,  that  the  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
qualities  of  your  companions  are  of  greater  importance  to  yon, 
from  the  uncertainty  how  long  you  may  be  obliged  to  house  with 
them.  Besides,  if  you  are  countrymen,  that  now  begins  to  form 
a  distinction  and  a  bond  of  brotherhood  ;  and  if  of  difierent  coun- 
tries, there,  are  new  incitements  of  conversation,  more  to  ask  and 
more  to  communicate.  I  found  that  I  had  interested  the  Danes 
in  no  common  degree.  I  had  crept  into  the  boat  on  the  deck 
and  fallen  asleep  ;  but  was  awakened  by  one  of  them,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  who  told  me  that  they  had  been 
seeking  me  in  every  hole  and  comer,  and  insisted  that  I  should 
join  their  party  and  drink  with  them.  He  talked  English  with 
such  fluency,  as  left  me  wholly  unable  to  account  for  the  singu- 
lar and  even  ludicrous  incorrectness  with  which  he  spoke  it.  I 
went,  and  found  some  excellent  wines  and  a  dessert  of  grapes 
with  a  pine-apple.  The  Danes  had  christened  me  Doctor  Teology, 
and  dressed  as  I  was  all  in  black,  with  large  shoes  and  black 
worsted  stockings,  I  might  certainly  have  passed  very  well  for  a 
Methodist  missionary.  However  I  disclaimed  my  title.  What 
then  may  you  be  ?  A  man  of  fortune  ?  No  ! — A  merchant  ? 
No  I — A  merchant's  traveller?  No  I — A  clerk?  No! — Un 
Philosophe,  perhaps  ?  It  was  at  that  time  in  my  life,  in  which 
of  all  possible  names  and  characters  I  had  the  greatest  disgust  to 
that  of  "  w»  Philosophey  But  I  was  weary  of  being  questioned, 
and  rather  than  be  nothing,  or  at  best  only  the  abstract  idea  of  a 
man,  I  submitted  by  a  bow,  even  to  the  aspersion  implied  in  the 
word  •'  un  Philosopfie.^' — The  Dane  then  informed  me,  that  all 
in  the  present  party  were  Philosophers  likewise.  Certes  we  were 
not  of  the  Stoic  school.  For  we  drank  and  talked  and  sung,  til] 
we  talked  and  sung  all  together  ;  and  then  we  rose  and  danced 
en  the  deck  a  sot  of  dances,  which  in  one  sense  of  the  word  at 
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least)  were  very  intelligibly  and  appropriately  entitled  reeU. 
The  passengers,  who  lay  in  the  cabin  below  in  all  the  agonies  of 
sea-sickness,  must  have  found  our  bacchanalian  merriment 


a  tune 


Harsh  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  their  complaint.* 

I  thought  so  at  the  time  ;  and  (by  way,  I  suppose,  of  supporting 
my  newly  assumed  philosophical  character)  I  thought  too,  how 
closely  the  greater  number  of  our  virtues  are  connected  with  the 
fear  of  death,  and  how  little  sympathy  we  bestow  on  pain,  where 
there  is  no  danger. 

The  two  Danes  were  brothers.  The  one  was  a  man  with  a 
clear  white  complexion,  white  hair,  and  white  eyebrows ;  looked 
silly,  and  nothing  that  he  uttered  gave  the  lie  to  his  looks.  The 
other,  whom,  by  way  of  eminence,  I  have  called  th-e  Da?ie,  had 
likewise  white  hair,  but  was  much  shorter  than  his  brother,  with 
slender  limbs,  and  a  very  thin  face  slightly  pock-fretten.  This 
man  convinced  me  of  the  justice  of  an  old  remark,  that  many  a 
faithful  portrait  in  our  novels  and  farces  has  been  rashly  censured 
for  an  outrageous  caricature,  or  perhaps  nonentity.  I  had  re 
tired  to  my  station  in  the  boat — ^he  came  and  seated  himself  b> 
my  side,  and  appeared  not  a  little  tipsy.  He  commenced  the 
conversation  in  the  most  magnific  style,  and,  as  a  sort  of  pioneer- 
ing to  his  own  vanity,  he  flattered  me  with  such  grossness  I  The 
parasites  of  the  old  comedy  were  modest  in  the  comparison.  His 
language  and  accentuation  were  so  exceedingly  singular,  that  I 
determined  for  once  in  my  life  to  take  notes  of  a  conversation. 
Here  it  follows  somewhat  abridged,  indeed,  but  in  all  other 
respects  as  accurately  as  my  memory  permitted. 

The  Dane.  Vat  imagination  I  vat  language  !  vat  vast  science  I 
and  vat  eyes  I  vat  a  milk-vite  forehead  I  0  my  heafen  I  vy, 
you're  a  Got ! 

Answer.  You  do  me  too  mucl^  honor.  Sir. 

The  Dane.  0  me  !  if  you  should  dink  I  is  flattering  you  I — 
No,  no,  no  I  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year — ^yes,  ten  tousand  a  year- 
yes,  ten  tousand  pound  a  year  !  Veil — and  vat  is  dhat  ?  a  mere 
trifle  I  I  'ouldn't  gif  my  sincere  heart  for  ten  times  dhe  money. 
Yes,  you're  a  Got  I  I  a  mere  man  I  But,  my  dear  friend  !  dhink 
of  me,  as  a  man  I     Is,  is — I  mean  to  ask  you  now,  my  dcax 

*  [Mi1toD*0  Samson  Agonistes,  i.  6^1. — S.  C^ 


iai*  ? 


ioLr  iziSQjr^  '  -nz  ix  issirciriL  i3ii  *tAiTtT  ^v  Itavip  isr  cadi  wfi^r  \ 
Bet  ^fl  zLe.  ic  i±il  zii*. — Zs  I  3a:c  ihiv  uii  doi.  ipeak  wotat  ^alz ! 

A3?7.  '^zT  Sir  '.  psnaps  h  zziz^i  be  cbnemed  bj  nice  cdtkf 
b.  *je  ?I -■£•'..*?:  ingsagg.  :*a:  tcg  ocexscuHr  oie  the  woni  '*  is** 
iz:«C'ia.i  :c  ~  in. '  Li  :>ir  sesc  eccnpuues  ve  nkeimllT  sar  I  am^ 
xzfi  Zcic  /  ij  cr  /itf.     fiT-tage  nie.  Sir !  h  is  a  loeze  triAe. 

Thz  I'jJX-  0  ! — I  J.  i^  '-«.  sjjffi.  an.     Tes^  Tea — ^I  knoir,  I 


A3K5Tr.  /  iTi.  :*i:/A  jr:.  ke  is^  we  are^  ye  are^  they  are, 

Thz  Jjjlxsl.  Y*?.  t** — I  k&^w.  I  know — Amy  am,  ant,  k  dhe 
prasens.  mi  ii  is  ile  ftrrficium — res.  yes — and  are  is  dlie  jdtr^ 
'piam  perfidum. 

Ax=w.  And  err.  S:r  !  is ? 

Tee  I'jjz-  My  cear  ir.iiL'i !  ;:  is  c^^  jpiusquam  pe-rfeirtum, 
no.  ccr— 'ihat  is  a  great  lie  :  are  i«  dhe  piusquam  perfect um — 
and  art  is  dhe  j^iuiqxuim  pi ue-j.^^ factum— {then,  ncinsring  my 
hand  to  an/J  fro.  and  cocking  his  Iktle  bright  hazei  eyes  at  me, 
tfiat  danced  irith  vani*y  and  trine) — Toa  see,  my  dear  friend ' 
that  I  too  have  some  lehming. 

Ans'.v.  Learning.  Sir  ?  Who  dares  suspect  it  ?  Who  can  listen 
»  you  for  a  rninute.  who  can  even  look  at  you,  without  per^ciT- 
ing  the  extent  of  it  ? 

The  D.\jne.  My  dear  friend ! — (then  irith  a  tcould-be  humble 
Ifjok,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  as  if  he  teas  reasoning)  I  could  not 
talk  so  ofprcesens  and  imperfect  urn,  a.ndfuturum  tind  piusquam- 
plue  perfectum,  and  all  dhat,  my  dear  friend!  without  some 
jehming  ? 

Answ.  Sir  !  a  man  like  you  can  not  talk  on  any  subject  with- 
out discovering  the  depth  of  his  information. 

The  Dane.  Dhe  grammatic  Greek,  my  friend  ;  ha  !  ha  !  ha ! 
{lauglting,  ajid  swinging  my  Jiarid  to  and  fro — then  \cith  a 
sudden  transition  to  great  solemnity.)  Now  I  M-ill  tell  you, 
my  dear  friend  !  Dhere  did  happen  about  me  vat  de  whole  hia- 
toria  of  Denmark  record  no  instance  about  nobody  else.     Dhe 
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bishop  did  ask  me  all  dhe  questions  about  all  dhe  religion  in  dhe 
Latin  grammar. 

Answ.  The  grammar,  Sir  ?     The  language,  I  presume 

The  Dane.  {A  little  offended.)  Grammar  is  language,  and 
language  is  grammar — 

Answ.  Ten  thousand  pardons  ! 

Thf  Dane.  Veil,  and  I  was  only  fourteen  years — 

Answ.  Only  fourteen  years  old  ? 

The  Dane.  No  more.  I  vas  fourteen  years  old — and  he  asked 
me  all  questions,  religion  and  philosophy,  and  all  in  dhe  Latin 
language— and  I  answered  him  all  every  one,  my  dear  firiend  I 
all  in  dhe  Latin  language. 

Answ.  A  prodigy !  an  absolute  prodigy ! 

The  Dane.  No,  no,  no !  he  was  a  bishop,  a  great  superin- 
tendent. 

Answ.  Yes  !  a  bishop. 

The  Dane.  A  bishop — ^not  a  mere  predicant,  not  a  prediger — 

Answ.  My  dear  Sir  I  we  have  misunderstood  each  other.  I 
said  that  your  answering  in  Latin  at  so  early  an  age  was  a 
prodigy,  that  is,  a  thing  that  is  wonderful ;  that  does  not  oflen 
happen. 

The  Dane.  Often  !  Dhcre  is  not  von  instance  recorded  in  dhe 
whole  historia  of  Denmark. 

Answ.  And  since  then.  Sir ? 

The  Dane.  I  was  sent  ofer  to  dhe  Vest  Lidies — to  our  Island, 
and  dhcre  I  had  no  more  to  do  vid  books.  No  !  no  !  I  put  my 
genius  anodher  way — and  I  haf  made  ten  tousand  pound  a  year. 
Is  not  dhat  ghenius,  my  dear  friend  ? — But  vat  is  money  ? — I 
dhink  dhe  poorest  man  alive  my  equal.  Yes,  my  dear  friend ! 
my  little  fortune  is  pleasant  to  my  generous  heart,  because  I  can 
do  good — no  man  with  so  little  a  fortune  ever  did  so  much  gener- 
osity— no  person, — no  man  person,  no  woman  person  ever  denies 
it.     But  we  are  all  Got*s  children. 

Here  the  Hanoverian  interrupted  him,  and  the  other  Dane,  the 
Swede,  and  the  Prussian,  joined  us,  together  with  a  young  Eng- 
lishman who  spoke  the  Gennan  fluently,  and  interpreted  to  me 
many  of  the  Prussian's  jokes.  The  Prussian  was  a  travelling 
merchant,  turned  of  threescore,  a  hale  man,  tall,  strong,  and 
stout,  full  of  stories,  gesticulations,  and  buflbonery,  with  the  soul 
as  well  as  the  look  of  a  mountebank,  w\io,  ^\iiie  \v&  S&  tcl^yd^ 
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jm  •'-'T^   TiisQ   '^ui  juuiSL.      *"*^*'  iZ.  aa  mzil  joafcs  ■■!  And 

UiJ^:rr  IJLiL  Zliliix:   1     ^"^  ir^ZZlif  JL  '.aTllilTlL.   U    13.  aZXST-^GIltZaC- 

■Lr  Z-*  ?e-inc-i  "c  sniure  rhe  mAsnazs  it  yinm^ 
IE  j.r".iiir.  Ze  "WTs  1  |ncii-aarar*i  V'i'w.  ate  vtza 
-ii  li  -T  -rc;nnr«?  'ic:  i.  ziirsc  ^sr-^oa  tcxzciuj.  He  h&i  been 
_3  -_:t  ii^i-  .1  irrdtn:  nj  "ue  ^jnse  :e'  'r':ci=ciBL  urI  had  once 
*c«:k.i!:.  Is  .11?  TT'l^mt^i  zie.  'imh.  zriai  xjpLisse  ia.  x  debotuts 
*•:!-:•—  J  L  --:->  .1^  izz^iiTiri  ^  iiT-;  iialiSeti  himself  with 
jlz'Ll.:^  -L'l-^-r;-  -i:r  .le  tis  ^ener*:  ii  Wilier'*  PxvQoanans 
Z'.Ti'.n.ir-'  LJi'i  -r-.-.i  li  li^^n.-  Tiu;:!.  iriciv  rsmizided  me  of 
JJL  ^  3.:*L±r.*z  3  mf'ici-  -w'zc  pr:dssied  to  teach  the 
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ijix-:*!!  ■:r:{i:Li'.".j.':i.:[i.  i:i  wi3  rccsciit.T  z-r-fmns  to  mv  supe- 
r.'ir  i»lr:z:='zr.  T2.i-Ji.fr  ;c  z-:  I  Lil  znctuzr^xd  iha  or  that  word 
w.*!!  "r:':r.'=*7'  :r  "ii-*  iriii  i-iLira-v.  "  When  be  spoke,  thonsh 
.:  Trr*  I'll.-  -  L  •'  J.  !:=.=-  5fiz.:fz.':^.  .:■;  ilwavs  rcse  :  icr  which  I 
CJirL'i  i-r'.i-:":  z^:  ::l:-f!:  zi-.-tz.  :2iz.  z:i  rAr::i'.rv  to  that  elesant 
;.'zri=^  •■:  L";t=rL.T  Li.":r:«l-:..'rri  iz.  tj.'*  rnurns  ci'cor  British  legis- 
Ii::rj.  ■  "ivl.le  I  izi  ;c  ziv  Ir-r?  The  Swede,  whom  for  rea- 
i»:iL*  ihi:  :^_1  =^t:z  2:r»=ir.  I  shiU  -iisuziriish  bv  the  oame  of 
X:iil.r7.  -wi.*  1  4:r:zr-:'ei"-ir=o.  5o::rvy-Liced  man.  his  complexion 
rosrLicllir  1-  ::l:r.  i  rri  h;-:  cvker  begimung  to  cool.  He  ap- 
pear e^i  rr.:5enl'.7  «i-rp*?zien:  -ra  the  Dane ;  but  was,  howeTcr,  in- 
ccrr.parab'y  the  be-:  ii;:*:rn:e»i  aiii  m'>*t  rational  of  the  party. 
Ifid^»i4  h:=  rcanners  and  Ci:uv-:ria:::n  discovered  him  to  be  both 
a  Ffian  of  the  world  and  a  sen'.Iernan.  The  Jew  was  in  the  hold: 
iho  French  gentleman  was  lying  on  the  deck  so  ill,  that  I  could 
oJi5ferve  nothlnir  conceminff  hira.  except  the  anectionate  attentions 
of  hiii  .«''r\'ant  to  him.  The  poor  fellow  was  ver)-  sick  himself, 
and  ftvorj-  now  and  tlien  ran  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  still  keep- 
ing his  r;yc  on  hi->  maistcr,  but  returned  in  a  moment  and  seated 
hiin.scif  ajrain  by  him,  now  supporting  his  head,  now  wiping  his 
iorchcad  and  talking  to  him  all  the  while  in  the  most  soothing 
loiH'H.  ThcTo  had  lioen  a  matrimonial  squabble  of  a  very  ludi- 
crouM  kind  in  the  cabin,  Ixjtwcen  the  little  German  tailor  and  his 
liillo  wifc!.  ir<j  had  secured  two  beds,  one  for  himself  and  one 
'  "Jr.  TliiH  Iiad  struck  the  little  woman  as  a  yen' cruel  action; 
iUnI  ujmn  thoir  having  but  one,  and  assured  the  mate  in 
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tb«  moEt  piteouB  tones,  that  she  was  his  lawful  wire.  The  rnattf 
and  the  cabin  boy  decided  in  her  favor,  abused  ihe  httlo  man 
for  his  want  of  tenderness  with  much  humor,  and  hoisted  him 
into  the  same  compartment  with  his  sea-sick  wife,  This  quarrel 
was  interesting  lo  me,  as  it  procured  mo  a  bed,  which  1  other- 
wise should  not  have  had. 

In  th;  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  sea  rolled  higher,  and  the 
Dane,  by  means  of  the  greater  agitation,  ehminated  enough  of 
what  he  had  been  swallowing  to  make  room  for  a  great  ileal 
more.  His  favorite  potation  was  sugar  and  brand}',  t.  e.  a  very 
little  warm  water  with  a  largo  quantity  of  brandy,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg.  His  scrt-aot  boy.  a  black-eyed  Mulatto,  had  a  good- 
natun^d  round  face,  exactly  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  waluut- 
kenid.  The  Dane  and  1  were  again  eeale^.tSte-a-tite,  in  the  ship's 
boat,  The  converaatiou,  which  was  now  indeed  rather  on  oration 
thau  a  dialogue,  became  extravagant  beyond  all  that  I  ever  heard. 
He  lold  me  that  he  had  made  a  largo  Ibrtune  in  the  island  of 
Hauia  Cruz,  and  was  now  returning  to  Denmark  to  enjoy  it.  Ho 
expatiated  on  Ihe  style  in  which  he  meant  lo  Uve,  and  the  great 
undertakinga  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to  commence,  till,  the 
brandy  aiding  Iiis  vanity,  and  his  vanity  and  garrutity  aiding  the 
braudy,  he  talked  like  a  madman — entreated  nie  to  accompany 
him  to  Denmark — there  I  should  see  his  influence  with  the  gov- 
emmenl,  and  he  would  introduce  me  to  the  king.  Sec.  Sec.  Thus 
he  went  on  dreaming  aloud,  and  then  passing  with  a  very  lyrical 
trRUsition  to  the  subject  of  general  politics,  he  declaimed,  like  a 
member  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  about  (not  concerning) 
the  Kights  of  Man,  and  assured  me  that,  notwithstanding  his 
fortune,  lie  thought  the  poorest  man  alive  his  equal.  "  All  are 
equal,  my  dear  friend !  all  are  equal !  Ve  are  all  Got's  chil- 
dren. The  poorest  man  haf  the  same  rights  with  mo.  Jack ' 
Jack  !  some  more  sugar  and  brandy.  Dhere  is  dhat  fellow  now  ! 
He  is  a  Mulatto — but  he  is  my  equal, — That's  right.  Jack  ! 
(^taking  the  sugar  and  braitdy.)  Here  you,  Sir !  shako  hands 
with  dhis  gentleman  1     Shake  bauds  with  me,  you  dog  I     Dhere. 

dhere .' — Via  are  alt,  equal  my  dear  friend  I Do  I  not  speak 

like  Socrates,  and  Pinto,  and  Cato — ihey  were  all  philosophers. 
tny  dear  philosoplie .'  all  very  great  men! — and  so  was  Hornet 
and  Virgil — but  they  were  poela.  Yes.  yes  1  I  know  oil  about  it 
mj  body  say  more  than  this  "*.    NVe  mc  ti& ' 
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all  Got*8  children.  I  haf  ten  tousand  a  year,  but  I  am  no  ms^ 
dhan  de  meanest  man  alive.  I  haf  no  pride ;  and  yet,  my  deal 
friend  !  I  can  say,  do  !  and  it  is  done.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  my  dear 
friend  !  Now  dhere  is  dhat  gentleman  {painting  to  Nobility)  he 
is  a  Swedish  baron — you  shall  see.  Ho  !  (calling  to  the  StPfde) 
get  me,  will  you,  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  cabin.  Swede. — 
Here,  Jack !  go  and  get  your  master  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the 
cabin.  Dane.  No,  no,  no  I  do  you  go  now — ^you  go  yourself— 
you  go  now  !  Swede  !  Pah  ! — Dane.  Now  go  I  Go,  I  pray 
you.     And  the  Swede  went !  ! 

Afler  this  the  Dane  commenced  an  harangue  on  religion,  and 
mistaking  me  for  un  philosopJie  in  the  continental  sense  of  the 
word,  he  talked  of  Deity  in  a  declamatory  style,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  devotional  rants  of  that  rude  blunderer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Paine,  in  his  Age  of  Reason,  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  what 
damned  hypocrism  all  Jesus  Christ's  business  was.     I  dare  aver, 
that  few  men  have  less  reason  to  charge  themselves  with  indulg- 
ing in  2>crsijlage  than  myself     I  should  hate  it,  if  it  w^ere  only 
that  it  is  a  Frenchman's  vice,  and  feel  a  pride  in  avoiding  it,  be- 
cause our  own  language  is  too  honest  to  have  a  word  to  express 
it  by.     But  in  this  instance  the  temptation  had  been  too  powerful, 
and  I  have  placed  it  on  the  list  of  my  offences.     Pericles  an- 
swered one  of  his  dearest  friends,  who  had  solicited  him  on  a 
case  of  life  and  death,  to  take  an  equivocal  oath  for  his  preserva- 
tion :  Debeo  amicis  opitulnri,  scd  7/sqiie  ad  Deos.*     Friendship 
herself  must  place  her  last  and  boldest  step  on  this  side  the  altar. 
What  Pericles  would  not  do  to  save  a  friend's  life,  you  may  be 
assured,  1  would  not  hazard  merely  to  mill  the  chocolate-pot  of  a 
drunken  fool's  vanity  till  it  frothed  over.     Assuming  a  serious 
look,  I  professed  myself  a  believer,  and  sunk  at  once  an  hundred 
fathoms  in  his  good  graces.     He  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  I  wrap- 
ped myself  up  in  my  great  coat,  and  looked  at  the  water.     A 
beautiful  white  cloud  of  foam  at  momently  intervals  coursed  by 
the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  roar,  and  little  stars  of  flame  danced 
and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it ;  and  every  now  and  then  light 
detachments  of  this  white  cloud-like  foam  darted  off*  from  the  ves- 
sel's side,  each  with  its  own  small  constellation,  over  the  sea,  and 
§coured  out  of  sight  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wilderness. 

*  Translation,    It  behooves  me  to  side  with  my  frieods,  but  only  as  fax 
tbiBgoh 
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It  waa  co\A,  the  cabin  was  at  open  war  with  my  olfae)orie«, 
aud  I  found  reason  to  rejoice  iu  my  great  coat,  a  weighty  higb- 
capcJ.  respectable  rug.  the  collar  of  which  tiuned  over,  and 
playcil  the  part  of  a  night-cap  very  passably.  In  looking  op  at 
two  or  three  bright  stars,  which  oscillated  with  the  motions  ot 
the  saib,  I  fell  asleep,  but  was  awakened  at  one  o'clock.  Monday 
morning,  by  a  shower  of  rain.  I  found  myself  compelled  lo  go 
down  into  the  cabin,  where  I  slept  very  soundly,  and  awoko  with 
a  very  good  appetite  at  breakfast  lime,  my  nostrils,  the  most 
placable  of  all  the  senses,  reconciled  to,  or  indceil  insensible  of 
the  mejihitis. 

Monday,  September  17th,  I  had  a  long  convereation  with  the 
Swede,  who  spoke  nilh  the  most  poignant  contempt  of  the  Dane, 
whom  ho  described  as  a  fool,  purse-mad ;  but  he  confirmed  the 
boasts  of  the  Dane  respecting  the  largeness  of  his  fortune,  which 
he  had  acquired  iu  the  first  instance  as  an  ndvocale,  and  afier- 
wards  as  a  planter.  From  the  Dane  and  from  himself  I  collected 
that  he  was  indeed  a  Swedish  nobleman,  who  had  squandered  a 
fortune,  that  was  never  very  large,  aud  had  made  over  his  prop- 
erty to  the  Dane,  on  whom  he  was  now  utterly  dependent.  Ho 
seemed  to  suffer  very  little  pain  from  the  Dane's  insolence.  Ho 
was  in  a  high  degree  humane  and  atlontivo  to  the  English  lady, 
who  suffered  most  fearfully,  and  for  whom  he  performed  many 
little  offices  with  a  tenderness  and  delicacy  v.'hich  seemed  to  prove 
real  goodness  of  heart.  Indeed  his  general  manners  and  conver- 
sation were  not  only  pleasing,  but  evt>n  interesting;  and  I  strug- 
gled to  believe  his  insensibility  respecting  the  Dane's  philosophical 
fortitude.  For  though  the  Dane  was  now  quite  sober,  his  charac- 
ter oozed  out  of  him  at  every  pore.  And  after  dinner,  when  he 
was  again  flushed  with  wine,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  per- 
haps oftcner  he  would  shout  out  to  the  Swede,  "  Ho  I  Nobility, 
go — do  such  a  thing  I  Mr.  Nobility  ! — tell  the  gentlemen  such  a 
story,  and  lo  forth ;"  with  an  insolence  which  must  have  e."ccited 
disgust  and  detestation,  if  his  vulgar  rants  on  the  sacred  righTi 
oi  equality,  joined  to  his  wild  havoc  of  general  grammar  no  lesa 
than  of  the  English  language,  had  not  rendered  it  so  irresistibly 
laughaMc- 

At  four  o'clock  1  observed  a  wild  duck  swimming  on  the  waves, 
^^^jagle,  solitary  wild  duck.     It  is  not  easy  to  c<nwe\'«e,\i««^^^^^ 
^^HwlJf;^  A  thing  it  looked  in  that  round,  oVje«V\c««  i\c^»i;^  t^^^^^H 
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ten.  1  had  associated  sucti  a  feeling  of  immwiHty  with  At 
ocean,  that  I  felt  eiceedbgiy  diaappoiiited,  wliea  I  wm  out  *J 
sigbt  of  all  land,  at  tlic  nairou'ness  and  neameis,  as  it  vrerc,  of 
the  circle  of  the  horizoa.  So  little  are  imageB  capable  of  satis- 
fying the  obscure  feelings  connected  witb  wordB.  In  the  evenine 
the  Bails  were  lowered,  lest  wo  should  nm  foul  of  the  land,  which 
c&u  be  seen  only  at  a  Email  dixtance.  And  at  four  o'clock,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  I  was  awakeued  by  the  cry  of  "  land !  land !" 
It  was  an  ugly  island  rock  at  a  distance  on  our  lef),  called  Hci* 
ligeland,  well  known  to  many  pasaengers  frcm  Tarmouth  to  Ilam-  I 
burg,  who  have  been  obliged  by  slormy  weather  to  pass  wvek* 
and  weeks  in  weaiy  captivity  on  it,  stripped  of  all  their  money 
by  tlie  exorbitant  demands  of  the  wretches  who  inhabit  it.  & 
mA  least  tho  sailors  informed  mo. — About  nine  o'clock  wo  saw  Uie 
land,  which  seemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  its  head  aboTp 
rmtor,  low,  flat,  and  dreary,  with  light-houses  awl  landmarb 
which  seemed  to  give  a  chaTacter  and  language  to  the  dreoii- 
Wc  entered  tho  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  passing  Neu-weik ; 
lugh  as  yet  the  right  bank  only  of  the  river  was  visible  to  us. 
On  this  I  saw  a  church,  and  thanked  God  for  my  safe  voya^,  not 
without  aflectionate  thoughts  of  those  I  had  left  in  England.  At 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  morning  we  arrived  at  Cuxhavea,  the 
ship  dropped  anchor,  and  the  boat  was  hoisted  out,  to  carry  the 
Hanoverian  and  a  few  others  on  shore.  The  captaitt  agreed  lo 
lake  us,  who  remained,  to  Hamburg  for  tea  guineas,  to  which  the 
Dane  contributed  so  largely,  that  the  other  passengers  paid  but 
half  a  guinea  each.  Accordingly  we  hauled  anchor,  and  paswd 
IjeDtly  up  tlie  river.  At  Cuxhaven  both  sides  of  the  river  may 
lie  seen  in  clear  weather  ;  we  could  now  set'  the  right  bonk  only. 
'We  passed  a  multitude  of  English  traders  that  had  been  waiting 
many  weeks  for  a  wind.  In  u  short  lime  both  banks  became 
tisible,  both  flat  and  evidencing  the  labor  of  human  hands  by 
their  extreme  neatness.  On  the  left  bank  I  saw  a  church  or  two 
iti  the  distance  :  on  the  right  bank  we  paraed  by  steeple  and  wind- 
mill and  cottage,  and  windmill  and  single  house,  windmill  and 
winJmill.  and  neat  single  bouse,  and  steeple.  Theee  wero  tho 
ohjccts  nr.d  in  the  succession.  The  shores  were  very  green,  and 
jilnnted  with  trees  not  inelegantly.  Thirty-five  miles  from  Cux- 
haven the  night  came  on  us,  and,  as  the  aavigaticn  of  (li# 
perilout,  wo  dropped  anchoi. 
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Over  what  place,  thought  I,  docs  the  moon  hang  to  your  oye, 
my  (leareat  friend  ?  To  nie  il  hung  over  the  left  bank  ol'  ihe 
Elbe.  Close  above  the  muoii  was  a  huge  volume  of  deep  black 
cloud,  while  a  very  thin  flilet  crosEeil  the  middle  of  the  orb,  as 
narrow  and  thin  and  black  aa  a  ribbon  of  crape.  The  long 
trembling  road  of  moonlight,  ivhich  lay  on  the  water  and  reached 
lo  tile  Htem  of  our  vessel,  glimmered  dimly  and  obscurely.  We 
saw  two  or  three  lights  from  the  right  bank,  probably  from  bed- 
rooms. I  felt  the  striking  contrast  between  the  silence  of  thia 
majestic  stream,  whose  banks  are  populous  with  men  and  wo- 
men and  children,  and  flocks  and  herds — bctweea  tbo  silence  by 
night  of  this  peopled  river,  and  the  ceaseless  noise,  and  tiproar, 
and  loud  agitations  of  the  desolate  politude  of  the  oceiin.  The 
passengers  below  had  all  retired  lo  their  beds  ;  and  I  felt  the  in- 
terest of  this  quiet  scene  tbe  more  deeply  from  the  ciri'uinstance 
of  having  just  quitted  them.  For  the  Pnissian  had,  during  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  displayed  all  his  talents  to  captivate  the 
Bone,  who  had  admitted  him  into  the  train  of  his  dependents. 
The  young  Englishman  continued  to  interpret  the  Prussian's 
jokes  to  me.  They  were  nil  without  exceplion  profane  and 
abominable,  but  some  sufficiently  wilty,  and  a  few  incidonla, 
which  ho  related  in  his  own  person,  were  valuable  as  illustrating 
the  manners  of  the  countries  in  which  they  had  taken  place. 

Five  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  we  hauled  the  anchor, 
but  were  eooa  obliged  to  drop  it  again  in  consequence  of  a  thick 
fog,  which  our  cajitain  feared  would  continue  the  whole  day  ;  but 
about  nine  it  cleared  off,  and  we  sailed  slowly  along,  close  by  the 
shore  of  a  very  beautiful  island,  forty  miles  from  Cuxhaven,  the 
wind  continuing  slack.  This  holm  or  island  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  wedge-al taped,  well  woodeil,  with  glades  of  llie 
liveliest  green,  and  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  remarkably 
neat  farm-house  on  it.  It  seemed  made  for  retirement  without 
solitude — a  place  that  would  allure  one's  friends,  while  i  I  pre- 
cluded the  impertinent  calls  of  mere  visitors.  The  shores  of  the 
Elbe  now  became  moro  beautiful,  with  rich  meadows  and  trees 
running  like  a  low  waU  along  the  river's  edge 
Ilium,  neat  houses  and  (especially  on  the  right  bank)  a 
of  steeple-spires,  white,  black,  or  red.  Aji  instinctive  i 
iMchea  men  to  build  their  churches  in  flat  countries  v 
H[|H)ples,  which,  as  they  can  not  be  referred  Vn  luv]  « 
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pgin^  as  v-ith  ellent  Unger,  to  the  Eky  and  ataiB,  and  aomellniet 
'whon  they  reflect  the  brazen  light  of  a  rich  though  rainy  stinMt, 
appear  Uko  a  pyracnid  of  flania  burning  heavenward.  I  reniMD- 
ber  once,  and  once  only,  lu  have  seen  a  spire  in  a  narrow  vsUcJ 
of  a  mountuinouB  country.  The  effect  was  not  only  oteao  bul 
ludicrous,  and  reminded  me  against  my  will  of  an  exlinguither  ; 
''"Hie  close  iieighborhiMHl  of  the  high  mountain,  at  tlie  foot  «f 
Hffhich  it  stood,  had  bo  completely  dwarfed  it,  and  deprived  it  of 
TOl  connection  with  the  eky  or  clouds.  Forly-six  English  inilBi 
'frmn  Juxhaven.  and  sixteen  from  Hamburg,  Ihe  Danish  village 
Voder  ornaments  the  leil  bank  with  Its  black  Blecple,  and  close 
by  it  is  the  wild  and  pastoral  hamlet  of  Schulau.  Uitlierlo 
both  the  right  and  left  bank,  green  to  the  very  brink,  and  Iwel 
vith  the  river,  resembled  the  shores  of  a  park  canal.  The  treea 
Olid  houses  were  alike  low,  sometimes  the  low  trees  overtopping 
the  yet  lower  houses,  sometimes  the  low  houses  rising  above  the 
yet  lower  trees.  But  at  Sehulau  the  left  bank  rises  at  onco  Jbrty 
or  fifty  feet,  and  stares  on  the  river  with  its  perpendicular_/(ipufe 
of  sand,  thinly  patched  with  tufts  of  green.  The  Elbe  continued 
to  present  a  more  and  wore  lively  spectacle  from  the  muJlilude 
of  Ashiug  boats  and  the  flocks  of  sea'gulls  wheeling  round  them, 
the  clamorous  rivals  and  companions  of  the  fishermen  ;  till  we 
came  to  Blankaness,  a  most  interesting  village  scattered  amid 
scattered  trees,  over  three  hills  in  three  dtvieioiu.  Each  of  the 
three  hills  stares  upon  the  river,  with  faces  of  bare  sand,  with 
which  the  boats  with  their  bare  poles,  standing  iu  files  along  the 
hanks,  made  a  sort  of  fantastic  hannony.  Between  eneh/aqadt 
lieB  a  green  and  woody  dell,  each  deeper  than  the  other.  In 
abort  it  is  a  large  village  made  up  of  individual  cottages,  each 
cottage  in  the  centre  of  its  own  little  wood  or  orchard,  and  each 
with  its  own  separate  path  :  a  village  with  a  labyrinth  of  pntha, 
or  rather  a  nriglihorltood  of  houses  !  It  is  inhabited  by  fiaber- 
men  and  boat-makere.  the  Blankanese  boats  being  in  irreal  re- 
guest  through  the  whole  navigation  nf  tht^  Elbe.  Hero  first  ^va 
"res  of  Hamburg,  oud  from  hence,  as  far  as  Altona. 
Uw  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  is  uncommonly  pleasing,  consideml  ai 
the  vicinity  of  an  industrious  and  republican  city — in  tlial  style 
vf  beauty,  or  rather  prettinese,  that  might  tempt  the  cilixen  intc 
the  country,  and  yet  gratify  the  taste  which  h«  had  acquiieiUti 
town.     Summer-hoaaea  a.M  GVv\\vi!s«  Aow-work 
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where  scattered  nlong  the  high  and  green  hanks  ;  the  boards  of 
the  farm-houEes  left  in i plastered  and  gaily  painted  with  gruen 
and  yellow  ;  and  scarcely  a  tree  not  cut  into  shapes  and  made 
to  remind  the  human  being  of  his  own  power  and  inteliigenca 
instead  of  the  wisdom  of  nature.  Still,  however,  these  are  links 
of  coimeftion  between  town  and  country,  and  fur  belter  than 
the  nfiectation  of  tastes  and  enjoymenta  for  which  men's  habits 
have  disqualified  them.  Pass  them  by  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days 'v-ith  the  burghers  of  Hamburg  smoking  their  pipes,  the 
women  and  children  feasting  in  the  alcoves  of  box  and  yew,  and 
t  becomes  a  nature  of  its  own.  On  Wednesday,  Ibiir  o'clock,  we 
.eft  the  vessel,  and  passing  with  trouble  through  the  huge  mosses 
of  shipping  that  seemed  to  choke  the  wide  Elbe  from  Allona  up- 
ward, we  were  at  length  landed  at  the  Boom  House,  Hamburg. 


^^  LBTTER  n.     To  a  Ladv.  A 

Meiiu  licbe  Freundinn, 

See  how  natural  the  German  comeifiom  me,  ihongh  I  have 
not  yet  been  six  weeks  in  the  country  1 — almost  as  fluently  aa 
EngUsh  from  my  neighbor  the  Amlsxhreiber  (or  public  secre- 
tary) who  as  often  as  we  meet,  though  it  should  be  half  a  dozen 
times  in  the  same  day,  never  fails  to  greet  me  with — "  *  *  ddavi 
your  ploot  uni  eyri.  toy  dearest  Englatuler!  vhee  goes  it!" — 
which  is  certainly  a  proof  of  great  generosity  on  his  part,  those 
words  bein»  his  whole  stock  of  English.  I  had,  however,  n  bet- 
ter reason  than  the  desire  of  displaying  my  proficiency  :  ibr  I 
wished  to  put  you  in  good-humor  with  a  language,  from  the  ao 
.juirement  of  which  1  have  promised  myself  much  edilicalion 
and  ihe  means  too  of  communicating  a.  new  pleasure  to  yon  and 
vour  sister,  during  our  winter  readings.  And  how  can  I  do  thii 
better  than  by  pointiiis  nut  its  gallant  attention  to  the  ladies? 
Our  English  affix,  ms,  is,  I  believe,  confined  either  to  words  d* 
nved  from  the  Latin,  aa  aetrtss,  directress,  kc,  or  from  tht 
French,  mistress,  ducJiess,  and  the  like.  But  the  Garaian,  inn, 
enables  ua  to  de«ignale  Ihe  sex  in  every  possible  lelulion  of  Ufa. 
^ttm  the  Amlmann's  l.idy  is  the  Frau  Amtmannimv- 
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liuy't  wife  (by-the-bye  tlic  handsomest  wnman  1  liave  yat 
ia  Geimany)  is  die  aUtrlieitste  Fmu  Amt^sckreibfHnn — Utt 
tMlond'a  lady,  die  Fran  Oln-iUinn  or  Cdonelinn — and  evnn  tbt 
wife,  die  Fmu  Fas/orinn.  But  I  am  especially  plcueJ 
ith  their  Freumlinn,  which,  unliko  the  arnica  of  the  Romaiu, 
seldoni  used  but  in  the  beat  and  purest  sense.  Now,  I  know  it 
will  be  said,  that  a.  friend  is  already  eometliing  laoro  than  a 
(lieitd,  when  a  man  feels  an  anxiety  to  eKpreaa  to  bimseU'  that 
thiH  friend  is  a  female  ;  but  this  I  deny — in  that  sense  at  leaA  ib 
vhich  the  objectloa  will  be  made.  I  would  hnsard  the  itnpeacli* 
ment  of  heresy,  rather  than  abandon  my  belief  that  there  is  k  tcx 
in  oai  eouia  as  well  aa  in  their  perishable  garmeote  ;  and  ho  who 
does  not  feel  it,  never  truly  loved  a  Bister — nay,  is  not  oapable 
aven  of  loving  a  wite  as  she  deserves  to  be  loved,  if  she  indettl 
be  worthy  of  that  holy  name. 

Now  1  know,  my  geutle  friend,  what  you  are  murmuring  tu 
yourself — "This  is  so  hke  him  I  running  away  after  the  first 
bubble,  that  chance  has  blown  off  from  the  surface  of  bis  fancy; 
when  one  is  anxious  to  learn  where  he  is  and  what  he  haa  seen." 
Well  then  !  that  1  am  settled  at  Ratzeburg,  with  my  motivi^  and 

the  partieulars  oi'my  journey  hither will  inform  you. 

Uy  first  letter  to  him,  with  which  doubtless  ho  has  edified  your 
whole  fireside,  left  me  safely  lauded  at  Jiamburg  on  the  EUm 
Stairs,  at  the  Boom  House.     Wliile  standing  ou  the  stairs,  I  wal 
amused  by  the  contents  uf  the  passage-boat  which  croEei?s  the 
river  once  or  twice  a  day  from  Hamburg  to  Haarburg.     It  was 
stowed  close  with  all  people  of  all  nations,  in  all  sorts  of  dreetes; 
the  men  all  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  these  pipes  of  all 
■hapes  and  fancies — straight  and  wreathed,  simple  and  complex, 
long  and  short,  cane,  clay,  porcelain,  wood,  tin,  silver,  and  ivory  ; 
niost  of  them  with  silver  chains  and  ulvcr  bole-covers.     Pipes 
ind  boots  are  the  first  universal  characteristic  of  the  male  Ham- 
I   burgers  that  would  strike  the  eye  of  a  raw  traveller-     But  1  for- 
get my  promise  of  journalizing  as  much  as  possible. — Therelbre, 
'.  1 9lh  Aflcrnaon.    My  companion  who,  you  rccolleat,  speaks 
e  French  language  with  unusual  propriety,  had  formed  a  kind 
^oniiduatial  acquaintance  with  the  emigrant,  who  appeared  to 
J    btt  a  man  of  suuec,  and  whoso  manners  were  thoEa  of  a  perfect 
I  jentleman.     Ue  seemed  about  My  or  rather  moie.     l/Pi^j^sjCf . 
I  anDieasant  in  Fl 
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had  been  BoAened  down  by  age  or  a.fflictioa  ;  and  all  that  la  de- 
lightful iQ  Ihe  kinil,  alacrity  aud  delicacy  in  liltio  attentions,  ire, 
remuiiied.  and  without  bustle,  gegticulalioa,  or  disproportionate 
on^t'rness.  His  demeanor  exhibited  the  minute  philanthropy  of 
a  polished  Frenchman,  tempered  by  the  Bobriety  of  the  English 
character  disunited  from  its  reserve.  There  is  something  strangely 
attractive  in  the  character  of  a  genllentan  when  you  apply  the 
word  emphatically,  and  yet  in  that  sense  of  the  term  which  it  is 
.  more  easy  to  feet  than  to  define.  It  neither  includes  llie  poEsea- 
sion  of  high  moral  excellence,  nor  of  necessity  even  the  orna- 
mental graces  of  manner.  I  have  now  in  my  mind's  cje  a  per- 
son whoBQ  life  would  scarcely  stand  scrutiny  even  in  the  court  of 
honor,  much  less  in  that  of  conscience  ;  and  his  manners,  if 
nicely  observed,  would  of  the  two  excite  an  ide&  of  awkwardness 
rather  than  of  elegance  :  and  yet  every  one  who  conversed  with 
him  felt  and  acknowledged  the  gentleman.  The  sc-eret  of  the 
■natter,  I  believe  to  be  this — we  feel  the  gentlemanly  character 
present  to  us,  whenever,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  social 
intercouTxo.  the  trivial  not  less  than  the  important,  through  the 
whole  detail  of  his  manners  and  deportment,  and  wilh  the  ease 
of  a  habit,  a  person  shows  respect  to  others  in  iuch  a  way.,  as  at 
the  same  time  imphes  in  his  own  feelings  an  habitual  and  as- 
sured anticipation  of  reciprocal  respect  from  them  to  himself.  In 
short,  the  gentletnaidy  character  arises  out  of  the  feeling  of 
EqnaUty  acting,  as  a  Habit,  yet  flexible  to  the  varieties  of  Rank, 
and  modified  without  being  disturbed  or  siipersedcd  by  them. 
This  description  will  perhaps  explain  to  you  the  ground  of  one  of 
your  own  remarks,  as  I  was  englisbiog  to  you  the  interesting 
dialogue  concerning  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  eloquence. 
"  What  perfect  gentlemen  these  old  Romans  must  have  been  1  I 
was  impressed,  I  remember,  with  the  same  feeling  at  the  time  I 
was  reading  a  translation  of  Cicero's  pliilosophical  dialogues  ninl 
of  his  epistolarj-  correspondence  :  while  in  Pliny's  letters  I  seemed 
to  have  a  different  feeling — he  gave  me  the  notion  of  avery^M« 
gentleman."  Yon  uttered  the  words  as  if  yon  had  felt  that  the 
adjunct  had  injured  the  substance  and  the  increased  degree 
altered  the  kind.  Pliny  was  the  courtier  of  an  absolute  monarch 
— Cicero  an  aristocratic  republican.  For  this  reason  the  charac- 
ter of  gentleman,  in  the  sense  to  which  I  have  confined  iUk,  . 
^^tanumt  inEngknJ,  rare  in  France,  and(ounl!k.v>\i«vt'AS%%«|^^l 
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in  age  or  the  latest  period  of  manhood  ;  while  ia  Germany  the 
character  is  almost  unknown.  But  the  proper  antipode  of  a 
gentleman  is  to  be  sought  for  among  the  Anglo-American  demo- 
crats. 

I  owe  this  digression,  as  an  act  of  justice  to  this  amiable 
Frenchman,  and  of  humiliation  for  myself.  For  in  a  little  con- 
troversy between  us  on  the  subject  of  French  poetry,  he  made 
me  feel  my  own  ill-behavior  by  the  silent  reproof  of  contrast, 
and  when  I  afterwards  apologized  to  him  for  the  warmth  of  my 
language,  he  answered  me  with  a  cheerful  expression  of  surprise, 
and  an  immediate  compliment,  which  a  gentleman  mig^ht  both 
make  with  dignity  and  receive  with  pleasure.  I  was  pleased, 
therefore,  to  find  it  agreed  on,  that  we  should,  if  possible,  take 
up  our  quarters  in  the  same  house.  My  friend  went  with  him 
in  search  of  an  hotel,  and  I  to  deliver  my  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  walked  onward  at  a  brisk  pace,  enlivened  not  so  much  by 
any  thing  I  actually  saw,  as  by  the  confused  sense  that  I  was  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  on  the  co?iti?ient  of  our  planet.  I  seemed 
to  myself  like  a  liberated  bird  that  had  been  hatched  in  an  aviar)', 
who  now,  after  his  first  soar  of  freedom,  poises  himself  in  the 
upper  air.  Very  naturally  I  began  to  wonder  at  all  things,  some 
for  being  so  like,  and  some  for  being  so  unlike  the  things  in  Eng- 
land— Dutch  women  with  large  umbrella  hats  shooting  out 
half  a  yard  before  them,  with  a  prodigal  plumpness  of  petticoat 
behind — the  women  of  Hamburg  with  caps  plaited  on  the  caul 
with  silver,  or  gold,  or  both,  bordered  round  with  stiffened  lace 
which  stood  oiU  before  their  eyes,  but  not  lower,  so  that  the  eves 
sparkled  through  it — the  Hanoverian  women  with  the  fore  par* 
of  the  head  bare,  then  a  stifi'  lace  standing  up  like  a  wall  per- 
pendicular on  the  cap,  and  the  cap  behind  tailed  with  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  ribbon  which  lies  or  tosses  on  the  back  : 

"  Tlieir  visnoinies  seemed  like  a  gocnlly  banner 
Spread  in  defiance  of  all  enemies." 

The  ladies  all  in  English  dresses,  all  roused,  and  all  with 


bad  teeth  ;  which  you  notice  instantly  from  their  contrast  to  the 
almost  animaly  too  glossy  mother-of-pearl  whiteness  and  the 
regularity  of  the  teeth  of  the  laughing,  loud- talking  country- 
women  and  servant-girls,  wlio.  'w\l\v\\ve\x  cX^^xvwVvxlek  stockings 
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and  with  slippers  -wilhout  heel  quarters,  tripped  along  the  dirly 
alrecls,  as  if  they  were  secured  hy  a  chanii  icom  tbo  dirt  :  with 
a  lightness,  too,  which  surprised  me,  who  had  always  considered 
it  as  one  of  the  annoyances  of  sleeping  in  an  Inn,  tliat  I  had  to 
clatter  up  stairs  in  a  pair  of  them.     The  streets  narrow  ;  to  tny 
English  nosB  sufficiently  olTenaive,  and  explaining  at  first  sight 
the  universal  use  of  boots  ;  without  any  appropriate  path  for  the 
foot-paasengera ;  the  gable  enda  of  the  houses  all  towards  the 
■Ireet,  some  in  the  ordinary  triangular  form  and  entire,  as  the 
botanists  say  ;   but  the  greater  number  notched  and  scolloped 
with  more  than  Chinese  grotesqneness.     Above  all,  1  was  struck 
wilh  the  profusion  of  windows,  so  large  and  so  many,  that  the 
houses  look  all  glass.     Mr.  Pitt's  window  tax,  ■with  its  pretty  little 
additiojiah  sprouting  out  from  it  like  young  toadlets  on  the  back 
of  a  Surinam  toad,  would  certainly  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  Hamburg  houses,  which  have  a  slight  summer  look,  not  in 
keeping  with  their  size,  incongruous  with  the  climate,  and  pre- 
cluding that  ieeling  of  retirement  and  self-conleut,  which  one 
wishes  to  associate  with  a  hntjsc  in  a  noisy  city.     But  a  confla- 
gration would.  I  fear,  be  the  previous  requisite  to  the  production 
of  any  architectural  beauty  in  Hamburg  :  for  verily  it  is  a  filthy 
town.     I  moved  on  and  crossed  a  multitude  of  ugly  bridges,  with 
huge  black  deformities  of  water  wheels  close  by  them,     The 
water  intersects  the  city  everywhere,  and  would  have  furnished 
to  the  genius  of  Italy  the  capabilities  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful 
and  magniQceut  in  architecture.     It  might  have  been  the  rival 
of  Venice,  and  it  is  huddle  and  ugliness,  stench  and  stagnation. 
The  Jungfer  Stieg  (that  is,  Young  Ladles'  Walk),  to  which  my 
letters  directed  me,  made  an  exception.     It  was  a  walkor^nmi- 
enade  planted  with  treble  rows  of  elm-trees,  which,  being  yearly 
pruned  and  cropped,  remain  slim  and  dwarf-like.     This  walk 
or«upies  one  lude  of  a  square  piece  of  water,  with  many  swans 
on  it  perfectly  tame.  and.  moving  among  the  swans,  showy 
pleasnre-boalB  with  ladies  in  them,  rowed  by  their  husbands  oi 
lovers,         ••••••• 

(So7ne  paragraphs  /tave  been  here  omitled.) 
•  •  *  thus  embarrassed  by  sad  and  solemn  politeness,  still  more 
than  by  broken  English,  it  sounded  like  the  voice  of  au  old  friend 
when  I  heard  the  emigrant's  servant  inquiring  alter  toe. 
^^i  come  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  me  Vo 


I 
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BtreetB  and  Mreeta  I  preascd  on  as  happy  aa  a  ehild,  and.  1  i 
not,  wilh  a  childish  uKprcssion  of  wondi-rment  iii  my  buay  eyct, 
amuBed  fay  the  wicker  wagons  with  movable  beuctics  nrnai 
them,  one  behind  the  oiher  (these  were  liie  hacjcney-coached) ; 
amused  by  the  Bign-boards  of  the  ehupe,  on  which  all  the  article* 
sold  withiu  are  painted,  and  that  too  very  exactly,  though  i 
grotesque  confusioa  (a  useful  substitute  for  language  in  this  gi«at 
mart  of  nations) ;  amiised  with  the  incessant  tinkling  of  the  shop 
and  house-door  bells,  tho  bell  hanging  over  each  door,  and  struck 
with  a  small  iron  rod  at  every  entrance  and  esh  ; — and  finally, 
I  amused  by  looking  in  at  the  windows,  as  I  passed  along  ;  the 
llladies  and  geullemen  druiking  coffee  or  playing  cards,  and  tie 
geiitle,ntcn  all  smoking.  I  wished  myself  a  painter,  that  1  might 
have  sent  you  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  card  parlies.  The  long  pipe 
of  one  gentleman  rested  on  the  table,  its  bowl  half  a  yard  £ram 
his  mouth,  fuming  like  a  censer  by  the  fish-pool — the  other  gen- 
tleman, who  was  dealing  the  cards,  and  of  course  liad  both 
hands  employed,  held  liis  pipe  in  his  teeth,  which  banging  down 
between  his  knees,  smoked  beside  his  ankles.  Hogarth  himself 
never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distortion  both  of  altitude  and  phy»- 
iognomy,  than  this  effort  occasioned  :  nor  was  there  wanting  be> 
RJde  it  one  oi'  Iliose  beautiful  female  laces  which  the  e 
garlh,  in  whom  the  satirist  never  cxtingiiiihcd  that  love  of  beauif 
which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  so  often  and  so  gladly  iqIio- 
dnces,  as  the  central  figure,  in  a  crowd  of  humorous  defarmitief. 
which  figure  {sucli  is  the  power  of  true  genius  I)  neither  acts, 
nor  is  mea?tt  to  act  as  a  contrast ;  but  diffuses  through  all,  and 
over  each  of  the  group,  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  and  human 
kindness  ;  and,  even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer  consciously 
directed  to  the  cause  of  this  fecliug,  still  bteuds  its  temlemea 
with  our  laughter  :  aud  thus  prevents  the  instructive  mernment 
at  the  vhims  of  nature  or  the  foibles  or  humors  of  our  fellow-men 
from  degenerating  into  the  heart- poison  of  contempt  or  hatred. 

Our  hotel  SVE  wilde  iun  (the  sign  of  which  woe  no  bad  like- 
Uess  of  the  laudlonl,  who  had  ingrafted  on  a  very  grim  face  • 
restless  grin,  that  was  at  every  man's  servicOi  and  which  iiidoed, 
actor  rehearsing  to  hiinselli  ho  kept  playing  in  exjmtor 
an  occasion  for  il) — neither  our  linlel,  1  say.  nor  ila  land- 
ire  of  the  gcnlcelest  claas.    But  it  has  one  grcs 
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bor  of  the  huge  church  of  St,  Nicholas  :  a  church  wilk  ihops  anij 
houses  built  up  ogainst  it,  out  of  which  teens  >md  warts,  its  high 
massy  Bleeplc  risee,  nccklaced  near  the  top  with  a  round  of  larg;e 
gilt  ballB.  A  bellor  pole-star  could  scarcely  he  desired.  Loug 
sbiill  I  retain  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the  awful 
echo,  BO  loud  and  long  and  tremulous,  of  the  deep-toned  cloclt 
within  this  church,  which  awoke  mo  at  two  in  the  morning  from 
a  Jistressful  dream,  occasioned,  I  beheve,  by  the  feather-bed,  which 
is  used  here  instead  of  bed-clothes.  I  will  rather  carry  my  blan- 
ket about  with  me  like  a  wild  Indian,  than  submit  to  this  abom- 
inable custom.  Our  emigrant  acquaintance  was,  we  found,  an 
inlimato  friend  of  the  celebrated  Abb^  de  Lisle  :  and  from  the 
iarge  fortune  which  he  possessed  under  iho  m,-i.«rchy,  had  res- 
cued Gufficient  not  only  for  independence,  but  for  respectabihty. 
He  bad  atfcnded  some  of  his  fellow-cnii grants  in  London,  whom 
be  had  obliged  with  considerable  sums,  by  a  refusnl  to  make  fur- 
ther advances,  and  in  consequence  of  thctr  intrigues  had  received 
an  order  to  quit  tlie  kingdom.  1  thought  it  one  proof  of  his  in- 
nocence, that  be  attached  no  blame  either  to  tbe  alien  act,  or  to 
the  minister  who  had  exerted  it  against  bim;  and  a  still  grcatt 
that  he  spoke  of  London  with  rapture,  and  of  his  favorite  niec 
who  liad  married  and  settled  in  England,  with  all  the  fervor  and 
all  tbe  pride  of  a  tbnd  parent.  A  man  sent  by  force  out  of  a 
country,  obliged  to  sell  out  of  the  stocks  at  a  great  loss,  and  ex- 
iled from  those  pleasures  and  that  style  of  society  which  habit 
had  rendered  essential  to  his  happiness,  whose  predominant  feel- 
ings were  yet  all  of  a  private  nature,  resentment  for  friendship 
outraged,  and  anguish  lor  domestic  aFectious  interrupted — such  a. 
man,  I  think,  I  could  dare  warrant  guiltless  o{  apiotuige  in  any 
service,  most  of  all  in  that  of  the  present  French  Directory.  He 
spoke  with  ecstacy  of  Paris  under  the  Monarchy  :  and  yet  the 
particular  facts,  which  made  up  his  descriplioti,  left  as  deep  a 
conviction  oa  my  mind,  of  Frcncli  worth lessness,  as  his  own  tale 
bad  done  of  emigrant  ingratitude.  Since  my  arrival  in  Germany, 
I  have  not  met  a  single  person,  even  among  those  who  abhor  the 
Revolution,  that  spoke  with  favor,  or  even  charily,  of  the  French 
emigrants.  Though  the  belief  of  their  influence  in  the  organi- 
zation of  this  disastrous  war  (from  tbe  horrors  of  which,  North 
Germany  deems  itself  only  repri.'ved,  not  secured),  may  havf 
a  ahare  ia  the  general  aversion  with  which  the;f  u«  i«jg«&t&. 
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yet  I  am  deeply  persuaded  that  the  far  greater  part  ia  owing  to 
their  owa  profligacy,  to  their  treacheiy  and  hard-heartedne»  to 
each  other,  and  the  domestic  misery  or  cormpt  principles  wh'jch 
so  many  of  them  have  carried  into  the  families  of  their  protcjct- 
ors.  My  heart  dilated  with  honest  pride,  as  I  recalled  to  muid 
the  stern  yet  amiahle  characters  of  the  English  patriots,  who 
sought  reluge  on  the  Continent  at  the  Kestoration  !  O  let  not 
cnir  civil  war  under  the  first  Charles  he  paralleled  with  tho 
French  revolution  I  In  the  former,  the  chalice  overflowed  fVom 
excess  of  principle  ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  fermentation  of  the 
dregs  I  The  former,  was  a  civil  war  hetween  the  virtues  jmd 
virtuous  prejudices  of  the  two  parties ;  the  latter,  between  the 
vices.  The  Venetian  glass  of  the  French  monarchy  shivered  and 
flew  asunder  with  the  working  of  a  double  poison. 

Sept.  20th.  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Klopstock,  the  broths  r  of 
the  poet,  who  again  introduced  me  to  professor  Ebeling,  an  iatel- 
ligent  and  lively  man,  though  deaf:  so  deaf,  indeed,  that  it  was 
a  painful  effort  to  talk  with  him,  as  we  were  obliged  to  drop  all 
our  pearls  into  a  huge  ear- trumpet.     From  this  courteous*  and 
kind-hearted  man  of  letters  (I  hope,  the  German  literati  iu  gen- 
eral may  resemble  this  first  specimen),  I  heard  a  tolerable  Italian 
pun,  and  an  interesting    anecdote.      When  Bonaparte  v/as  in 
Italy,  having  been  irritated  by  some  instance  of  perfidy,  he  said 
in  a  loud  and  vehement  tone,  in  a  public  company — "  *Tis  a  true 
proverb,  gli  Italiani  tiitti  ladroiit' — (that  is,  tlie  Italians  all 
'plunderers).     A  lady  had  the  courage  to  reply,  "  Nbn  tutti; 
ma  BuoNA  parte,"  {not  cdl,  but  a  good  part,  or  Buonaparte). 
This,  I  confess,  sounded  to  my  ears,  as  one  of  the  many  good 
things  that  might  have  bcc?i  said.     The  anecdote  is  more  valu- 
able ;  for  it  instances  the  ways  and  means  of  French  insinuation. 
Hochc  had  received  much  information  concerning  the  face  of  the 
countr}'  from  a  map  of  unusual  fulness  and  accuracy,  the  maker 
of  which,  he  heanl,  resided  at  Diisseldorf.     At  the  storming  of 
Diisseldorf  by  the  French  army,  Hochc  previously  ordered,  that 
the  house  and  property  of  this  man  should  be  preserved,  and  in- 
trusted the  performance  of  the  order  to  an  officer  on  whose  troop 
he  could  rely.     Finding  aflcrwards,  that  the  man  had  escaped 
before  the  storming  commenced,  Hoche  exclaimed,  "  He  had  no 
reason  to  flee !  It  iajbr  such  men.  not  against  them,  that  thr 
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French  nation  makes  war,  and  consents  to  shed  the  hlood  of  iti 
children."     You  remember  Milton's  sonnet — 

"  The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus  when  temple  and  tower 
"Went  to  the  ground** * 

Now  though  the  Diisseldorf  map-maker  may  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Theban  bard,  as  tho  snail,  that  marks  its  path  by 
lines  of  film  on  the  wall  it  creeps  over,  to  the  eagle  that  soars 
sunward  and  beats  the  tempest  with  its  wings  ;  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow,  that  the  Jacobin  of  France  may  not  be  as  valiant  a 
general  and  as  good  a  politician,  as  the  madman  of  Macedon. 

From  Professor  Ebe]ing's  Mr.  Klopstock  accompanied  my 
friend  and  me  to  his  own  house,  where  I  saw  a  fine  bust  of  his 
brother.  There  was  a  solemn  and  heavy  greatness  in  his  coun- 
tenance, which  corresponded  to  my  preconceptions  of  his  style  and 
genius. — I  saw  there,  likewise,  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Lessing, 
whose  works  are  at  present  the  chief  object  of  my  admiration. 
His  eyes  were  uncommonly  like  mine,  if  any  thing,  rather  larger 
and  more  prominent.  But  the  lower  part  of  his  face  and  his  nose 
— 0  what  an  exquisite  expression  of  elegance  and  sensibility  I — 
There  appeared  no  depth,  weight,  or  comprehensiveness  in  the 
forehead. — The  whole  face  seemed  to  say,  that  Lessing  was  a 
man  of  quick  and  voluptuous  feelings ;  of  an  active  but  light 
fancy  ;  acute  ;  yet  acute  not  in  the  observation  of  actual  life,  but 
in  the  arrangements  and  management  of  the  ideal  world,  that  is, 
in  taste,  and  in  metaphysics.  I  assure  you,  that  I  wrote  these 
very  words  in  my  memorandum-book  with  the  portrait  before  my 
eyes,  and  when  I  knew  nothing  of  Lessing  but  his  name,  and 
that  he  was  a  German  writer  of  eminence. 

"We  consumed  two  hours  and  more  over  a  bad  dinner,  at  the 
table  eThdte.  ''Patience  at  a  German  ordinary ^  smiling  at  time^ 
The  Germans  are  the  worst  cooks  in  Europe.  There  is  placed 
for  every  two  persons  a  bottle  of  common  wine — Rhenish  and 
Claret  alternately  ;  but  in  the  houses  of  the  opulent,  during  the 
many  and  long  intervals  of  the  dinner,  the  servants  hand  round 
glasses  of  richer  wines.  At  the  Lord  of  Cul pin's  they  came  in 
this  order.  Burgundy — ^Madeira — Port — Frontiniac — Pacchia* 
retti — Old  Hock — Mountain — Champagne^ — Hock  again — Bishop, 

*  r^i^^t  viii.     "  Captain^  or  Colonel,  or  ICnigKt  in  aTm»r\ 
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and  lastly.  Punch.  A  tolerable  quantum,  methinks  !  The 
dish  at  the  ordinary,  viz.  slices  of  loast  pork  (for  all  the  laiger 
dishes  are  brought  in,  cut  up,  and  first  handed  round;  and  tliea 
the  table),  with  stewed  prunes  and  other  sweot  fruits,  aiul 
>lliia  followed  by  cheese  and  butter,  with  plutes  of  apples.  »- 
tninded  me  of  Shakepeare,*  and  Shakspeare  put  it  in  my  head  Ca 
to  the  Freneh  comedy. 


I 


Bless  me  !  why  it  is  worse  than  our  modem  EngliBfa  plajrs  !  Tim 
first  act  informed  mo,  that  a  court-martial  is  to  be  held  on  a 
Count  VatroD,  who  had  drawn  his  Bword  on  the  Colonel,  hi* 
brother-in-law.  The  officers  plead  in  his  behalf — in  vain  I  Hi« 
wife,  the  Colonel's  eister,  pleads  with  moat  tempestuous  agonie* 
— in  vain  1  She  falls  into  hysterics,  and  faints  away,  to  ihs 
dropping  of  the  inaci  curtain  !  In  the  second  act  sentence  dT 
death  is  passed  on  the  Count — his  wife,  as  frantic  and  hysterioai 
before  ;  more  so  (good  industrious  creature  !)  she  could  not  be. 
The  third  and  last  act,  the  wife  slill  frantic,  very  frantic  indeed  I 
— the  soldiers  just  about  to  fire,  the  handkerchief  actually  drop- 
ped ;  when  reprieve  !  reprieve  !  is  heard  from  behind  the  Eoeoes: 
and  in  comes  Prince  Somebody,  pardons  the  Count,  and  the  wife 
it  alill  iranlic,  only  with  joy  ;  that  was  all  I 

0  dear  lady !  tliis  is  one  of  the  cases,  in  which  laughter  w 
followed  by  melanelioly  :  far  such  is  the  kind  of  drama,  which  is 
now  substituted  everywhere  for  Shakspeare  and  ILacine.  You 
well  know,  that  I  ollbr  violence  to  my  own  feclinga  in  joining 
these  names.  But  however  meanly  I  may  think  of  the  French 
■orious  drama,  oven  in  its  most  perfect  specimens :  and  with 
whatever  right  1  may  complain  of.ils  perpetual  falsilication  of 
the  language,  and  of  the  connections  and  transitions  of  thuugbt. 
whieh  Nature  has  appropriated  to  Blatea  of  passion  ;  still,  how- 
ever, the  French  tragedies  are  coneiElent  works  of  art.  and  the 
Dfispring  of  great  intellectual  power.  Preserving  a  filnea  tn  the 
{wrts,  and  a  harmony  in  the  whole,  they  form  a  nntnrw  of  Ibeir 
own,  though  a  false  nature.     Still  they  oxeite  the  minds  of  the 

ider.    I  briiiaed  my  shia  with  plajing  with  sword  Hid  dnggar  br 

K  dish  of  steweJ  prunes,  aad  bj  m;  truth  I  cim  ant  ntudo  tli«  siuctl  of  bol 

Jwat  sinee." — So  agaia,  Svans.     "I  will  malie  an  eudof  mj  dlaaer  :  Ihsn^ 

jppina  and  cheeau  to  rome.'    [Merry  W''ves  of  Wiadser.    Aafci'i 
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Kpoctatois  to  active  thought,  to  a  striving  after  ideal  excellence. 
The  soul  is  not  Btupefied  into  mere  senBatioiiB  by  a  worthless  Bym- 
pnthy  with  our  own  ordinary  suflerings,  or  an  empty  curioBity  for 
ihi?  aurpriaing.  tindiguified  by  the  language  or  the  situations  which 
awo  and  delight  the  imagination.  What  (I  would  ask  of  the 
crowd,  that  presF  forward  lo  the  pantoraimic  tragedies  aud  weep- 
ing comedies  of  Kotzcbue  and  his  imitators*),  what  arc  you  seek 
ing  ?  Is  it  comedy  ?  But  in  tlie  comedy  of  Shakspenre  and 
Moli^re  the  more  accurate  tho  knowledge,  and  the  more  pro- 
foundly I  think,  the  greater  is  the  satisfaction  that  mingles  with 
my  laughter.  For  though  the  qualities  which  these  writers  por- 
tray are  ludicrous  indeed,  either  from  the  kind  or  tho  excess,  and 
exquisitely  ludicrous,  yet  arc  they  the  natural  growth  of  the  hu- 
man n>ind,  and  such  as,  with  moro  or  less  change  in  the  drapery, 
I  can  apply  to  ray  own  heart,  or  at  least  to  whole  classes  of 
my  fellov-creatures.  How  often  are  not  the  raorftlist  and  the 
metaphysician  obliged  for  the  happiest  illustrations  of  general 
truths  and  the  subordinate  laws  of  human  thought  and  action 
to  quotatiohS,  not  only,  from  the  tragic  characters,  but  equally 
from  the  Jatfaes,  FalstafT  and  even  from  the  fools  and  clowns  of 
Shnkspeare,  or  from  the  Sfiser,  Uypochondriost,  and  Hypocrite, 
of  Voliere!  Say  not,  that  I  am  recommeniling  abstractions:  for 
these  class-characleristira,  which  constitute  the  instrnctiveneBS  of 
a  character,  ait  so  modified  and  particularized  in  each  person  of 
ihe  t:Jhakspcrian  Drama,  that  life  itself  does  not  excite  more  dis- 
tinctly that  sense  of  individuality  which  belongs  to  real  exist- 
ence. Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  one  of  tho  essential  proper- 
lies  of  geometry  is  not  less  essential  to  dramatic  excellence,  and 
(if  I  may  mention  his  name  without  pedantry  to  a  lady)  Aristotle 
has  accordingly  required  of  the  poet  an  involution  of  the  uitiver- 
sal  in  the  individual.  The  chief  diiTerences  are,  that  in  geometry 
it  is  the  universal  truth  itself  which  is  uppermost  in  tho  con- 
sciousness, in  poetry  tho  individual  form  in  which  the  truth  is 
clotbed.  With  the  ancients,  and  not  less  with  the  elder  drama- 
tists of  England  and  France,  both  comedy  and  tragedy  wer* 
considered  as  kinds  of  poetry.  They  neither  sought  in  comedy 
to  make  us  laugh  merely,  much  less  to  make  us  laugh  by  wry 
fac«s,  accidents  of  jargon,  slang  phrases  for  the  day,  or  the  cloth- 
ing of  common-place  morals  in  metaphors  drawn  from  the  BhoQi 
•  [Sft}  nuts  at  the  end  ot  lli'rt  UUftt.'\ 
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'Or  meohanio  occupations  of  their  characters  ;  nor  did  thejr 
descend  in  Itogedy  to  wheedle  away  the  applauBii  of  the  specta- 
tors, by  reprcEcnling  before  them  fuc-eimiies  of  their  own  nican 
•elvcB  ill  all  their  existing  meanness,  or  to  work  ou  their  sluggish 
eympalhies  by  a  pathos  not  a  whit  more  respectable  than  the 
'maudlin  tears  of  drunkeaness.  Their  tragic  scenes  wcr«  meABl 
Iq  affect  ua  indeed,  but  within  the  bounds  of  pleasure,  and  in 
anion  with  the  activity  both  of  our  understaikding  aud  imagina- 
tion. They  wished  to  transport  the  mind  lo  a  sense  of  its  poaai- 
Uu  greatness,  and  to  implant  the  germs  of  that  greatness  dudng 
die  t«mpornry  obliviou  of  the  worthless  "  thing,  we  oro"  and  of 
the  peciUiar  state,  in  which  each  man  happens  to  be  ;  subtend- 
ing our  individual  recollections,  and  lulling  them  lo  sleep  amid 
the  music  of  nobler  thoughts. 

Hold.' — (methinks  I  hear  the  spokesman  of  the  crowd  ret^Tt 
and  we  will  listen  to  liim.  1  am  the  pltuutifT,  aud  he  tJio  d^ea- 
dant.) 

Defendant.  Hold  I  are  not  our  modern  Beutiin^nlal  plan 
filled  with  the  best  Chriatian  morality? 

pLAiNTiiT.  Yes  !  just  as  much  of  it,  and  just  that  put  of  it, 
which  yon  can  exercise  without  a  single  Christian  virtue — with~ 
out  a  single  sacriiice  that  la  really  painful  to  you  ! — -just  as  macli 
as  flatters  you,  sends  you  away  pleased  with  your  own  hoarts, 
and  quite  reeouciled  to  your  vices,  which  can  never  be  thought 
very  ill  of,  when  they  keep  such  good  company,  and  walk  haiid 
in  hand  with  so  much  compassioa  aiid  generosity  ;  adulation  so 
loathsome,  that  you  would  spit  in  the  man's  face  who  dared  olfer 
n  a  private  company,  unless  you  interpreted  it  as  ia- 
fulting  irony,  you  appropriate  with  infinite  satisfaotion,  when  yon 
■hare  the  garbage  with  the  whole  stye,  and  gobble  it  out  uf  a 
ough.     No  Cipsar  must  pace  your  boards — no  Ajitony, 

royal  Dane,  no  Orestes,  no  Andromache  I — 

D.  No  :  or  as  few  of  thorn  as  possible.  What  haa  a  plain 
oitizen  ol'  London,  or  Hamburg,  to  do  with  your  kings  and  queeoi, 
and  your  old  school-boy  Pagan  heroes  ?  Besides,  every  body 
knoWE  tho  stories  :  and  what  curiosity  can  we  feel 

P.  What,  Sir.  not  for  the  manner  ? — not  for  the  delightful 
language  of  the  |ioet  ? — not  for  the  situations,  the  action  aud  r» 
action  of  the  passions  ? 

D.  7ou  are  hastjUkSifc-j 
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Btory ;  and  how  can  we  be  amioiia  concerningr  the  end  of  a  play, 
or  bo  Burprised  by  Jt,  wheu  wc  know  how  it  will  turn  out  ? 

P.  Your  pnnion,  for  having  interrupted  you  !  we  now  under- 
stand each  other.  You  seek  theit,  in  a  tragedy,  which  wise  mea 
of  old  held  for  the  highest  effort  of  hnninn  genius,  the  same 
gratification,  as  that  you  receive  from  a  new  novel,  the  iMt  tier- 
tnnn  romnnee.  and  other  dainties  of  the  day,  which  can  be  en- 
joyed but  once.  If  you  carry  ihetfe  feeliujra  lo  (he  siaier  art  of 
Painting.  Michael  Angelo's  Sixtine  Chapel,  und  the  ScTipliire 
Gallery  of  Ruphncl  pnri  expect  no  favor  from  yon.  You  know 
all  about  //«w^  brforehanrl ;  and  are,  doubtless,  mote  familiar 
with  the  Eubjecta  of  ihoee  paintings,  than  with  the  tragio  loJes 
of  the  historic  or  heroic  ages.  There  is  a  cotisiHtency,  therefore, 
in  your  preference  of  contemporary  writers :  for  the  great  meu  of 
former  times,  those  at  least  who  were  deemed  great  by  onr  an- 
cestora.  sought  so  little  to  gratify  this  kind  of  curiosily,  that  they 
seemed  to  have  regarded  the  story  in  a  not  much  higlier  Hght, 
than  the  painter  regards  hia  canvass  :  as  that  ori,  not  bi/.  which 
they  were  to  display  their  appropriate  ciCcUcnco.  No  work,  re- 
sembling a  tale  or  romance,  can  well  show  Ices  variety  of  inven- 
tion in  the  incidents,  or  \tff  anxiety  in  weaving  them  t«gethcr, 
than  the  Don  Q,uixotb  of  Cervantes,  lis  admirers  feet  the  dis- 
position lo  go  back  and  re-peruse  some  preceding  chapter,  at  least 
ten  times  for  once  that  they  find  any  eagerness  to  hurry  forwards : 
or  open  the  book  on  those  parts  which  they  best  recollect,  even  as 
we  visit  tho»e  friends  oftenest  whom  we  love  moat,  and  with 
whose  characters  and  actions  we  are  the  most  intimately  acquaint- 
ed. In  the  divine  Arioslo  (as  his  coimtryraeu  call  this,  their 
darling  poet),  1  question  whether  there  bo  a  single  lale  ai'  his  own 
invention,  or  the  elements  of  which,  were  not  Jamiiiar  lo  the 
readers  of  "old  romance."  I  will  pass  by  the  ancient  Greeka, 
who  thought  it  even  neeessary  to  the  fable  of  a  tragedy,  that  its 
subetancB  should  be  previously  known.  That  there  had  been  at 
least  fifty  tragedies  with  the  same  title,  wonid  be  one  of  the  mo- 
tives which  determined  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  the  choice  of 
Eleetra,  as  a  subject.     But  Milton — 

D.  Aye  Milton,  indeed  1 — but  do  not  Dr.  Johnson  and  other 
great  men  tell  us.  that  nobody  now  reads  Milton  hul  as  a  task? 

P.  So  much  the  worse  for  them,  of  whom  this  can  he  truly 
I  do  you  pretend  lo  iiimw«  '&'<iu!4e\*e»a^' 
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■Thfl  greater  port,  if  not  all,  of  his  dra 
KnHines  and  the  n 

F  .AJI  the  stones,  i 


t.  lea 


e  concerned,  already  Block  playi-  I 
which  they  are  btiitt.  prensxtsied  id  I 


B  ckronicles,  ballads,  or  Iraiiblalions  uf  contemporary  or  pr«cod- 
ng  English  writers.  Why,  I  repeat,  do  you  pretend  lo  adinira 
Shakspeare  1  la  it,  perha[)3,  that  you  only  pretend  to  adtoin 
~  r  all.  you  have  disniissej  the  well- 
known  events  and  [leraouagee  of  history,  or  the  epic  muse,  what 
have  you  taken  iu  their  slea4  ?  Whom  has  your  tragic  nuisi 
armed  with  her  bowl  and  dagger  7  the  Gentiinuntal  muae  I  ehould 
I 'have  said,  whom  you  have  seated  in  the  throne  of  tragedy! 
I  iWhat  heroes  hag  site  reared  on  her  buskins  ? 

D.  0  1  our  good  friends  and  next-door  neighlwro — honest  trad«(- 
I  Bicn,  valiant  tars,  high-apiriled  half-pay  officers,  philoutbropie 
[  Jews,  virtuous  courtesans,  tender-hearted  braziers,  and  sentimea- 
it-catchera  1 — (a  little  hlufl'  or  so,  but  all  our  very  generous. 
\  trader-hearted  characters  are  a  little  Tude  or  misanthropic,  and 
I  mU  our  inisanthropeB  very  tender-hearted. ) 

P.  But  I  pray  you,  frioud,  iu  what  actions  great  or  inleresiiug 
uin  such  men  be  engaged  .' 

D.  They  give  away  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  find  rich  dowiiM 
iir  young  men  and  majdeus  who  have  all  other  good  qualiliM : 
they  browbeat  lords,  baronets,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  (for  tbey 
)o!d  as  Hector '.) — they  rescue  stage-coaches  at  the  instant 
they  arc  falling  down  precipices ;  carry  away  infants  in  the  ughl 
of  a]iposing  armies  ;  and  some  of  our  performers  act  a  mnscuiar 
able-bodied  roan  lo  such  perfection,  that  onr  dramatic  poets,  who 
always  have  tlie  actors  in  their  eye,  seldom  Ikil  to  niaka  theii 
lavorito  male  character  as  strong  as  Samson.  And  then  they 
t&ke  such  prodigious  leap  ! !  And  what  is  do?u:  on  the  stage  it 
luore  striking  even  than  what  is  acieil.  I  ouce  remember  such  a 
dealening  explosion,  that  1  could  not  hear  a  word  of  the  play  foi 
half  an  act  afler  it :  and  a  little  real  gunpowder  being  set  fire  U 
at  the  same  time,  and  Emelt  by  all  the  speclatorB.  the  naluralnen 
of  the  scene  was  quite  astonishing  '. 

P.  But  how  can  you  connect  with  such  men  and  such  aclioni 
,  that  dependence  of  thousanils  on  the  fulc  of  one,  which  gives  tt 
u  interest  to  the  personages  of  Sliukspearc,  and  ihe  Gnwk 
rragedians  .'     How  can  you  connect  with  th«in  that  suhlimeat  of 
U  faeliaga.  Mm  power  o!  dwtipy  and  .tbe.i 
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beKTen.  which  seems  to  elevate  the  charactere which  sink  beneath 
ila  iiTijaiBtiblii  blow  ? 

D.  0  mere  faiiciea  I  We  seek  and  find  on  the  preseQt  stage 
our  own  wants  and  pasEioae,  our  own  vexatione,  losses  and  em- 
barrassmeuts. 

P.  It  is  yonr  own  poor  pettifog)ring  nature  then,  which  you  de- 
Kre  to  have  represented  belore  you  1 — not  human  nature  in  its 
height  and  vigor  ?  But  surely  you  might  find  the  former  with 
all  its  joys  and  toitovt,  more  conveniently  in  your  own  houses 
■nd  parishes. 

D.  True  I  but  here  comes  a  difference.  Fortune  is  blind,  but 
the  poet  has  his  eyes  open,  and  is  be-sides  as  complaisant  as  Tor- 
tune  is  capricious.  He  makes  every  thing  turn  out  exactly  as  we 
would  wish  it.  He  gratifies  us  by  representing  those  as  hateful 
or  contemptibie  whom  we  hole  and  wish  to  despise. 

r.  (nsiilf.)     That  is,  ho  gratifies  your  euvy  by  libelling  your 

D.  He  makes  all  those  precise  raoraliats,  who  affect  to  be  bet- 
ter than  their  neighbors,  turn  out  at  last  abject  hypocrites,  trailori, 
and  hanl-hearted  villains;  and  your  men  of  spirit,  who  take  their 
girl  and  their  glass  with  equal  freedom,  prove  the  true  men  of 
honor,  and  (that  no  part  of  the  audience  may  remain  unsatisfied) 
reform  in  the  last  Eceite,  and  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  the 
ladies,  that  they  will  make  most  faithful  and  excellent  husbands  , 
though  it  does  seem  a  pity,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  get  rid 
of  qualities  which  had  made  them  so  intereating  !  Besides,  the 
poor  become  rich  all  at  once  ;  and  in  the  final  matrimonial 
choice  the  opulent  and  high-born  themselves  are  made  to  confess, 
that  VIRTUE  IS  THE  only  TntE  nobilitv,  and  that  a  lovely 

WOMAN  19  A  DOWRY  OP  HERSELF  '.  1 

P.  Excellent  I  But  you  have  forgotten  those  brilhant  Hashes 
of  loyalty,  those  patriotic  praises  of  the  King  and  Old  Enfjland, 
whichi  especially  if  conveyed  iu  a  metaphor  from  the  ship  or  tho 
■hop,  so  oAeu  solicit  and  so  unfaiUngly  receive  the  public  plaudit '. 
I  give  your  prudence  credit  for  the  omission.  For  tho  whole  »y»- 
tem  of  yonr  drama  is  a  moral  and  intellectual  JacobinUm  of  tht. 
most  dangerous  kind,  and  those  common-place  ranis  of  loyalty 
are  no  better  than  hypocrisy  in  your  playwrights,  and  ymr  own 
■ympalhy  with  them  a  gross  self-del  us  ion.  For  tfac  whole  secret 
a jiopularity  consists  with  yow  in  tho  tcmW 
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raJDn  of  the  natural  order  of  thiiifw,  their  miirm  snd  tin 


,  Ly  reprt»enting  the  quoliiiei 
IB  sense  of  honar(tliose  tllitis* 
:;h)  in  persons  and  Jn  cIrvm 
east  to  expect  them  ;  and  in 
that  aru  the  dues  of  Tirtuo, 
,  and  religion  have  excom- 


n  the  eicitemoiit  uf 

if  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and  a 

Tftther  which  pa«s  among  you  for 

of  lifu  where  experience  teachea  i 

rewarding  with  all  the  sympathi 

Ihoee  criminalB  whom  law,  ten 

miinieated  from  our  esteem  1 

Anil  now — gooil  night  I    Truly 

I   sheet  without   haviup   gone   to  Germany;  but  I  fancied   mj'scir 

t&Ikiiig  to  you  by  your  own  fire-side,  and  can  you  think  it  a  snail 

l^jilBasure  to  me  to  forget  now  and  then,  ihit  I  am  not  there  1 

,  you  and  my  other  good  friends  have  made  up  yotir 

minds  1o  me  as  I  am.  and  from  whatever  place  I  write  you  will 

lexpect  that  part  oi'  my  "  Travels"'  will  consist  of  the 

a  mind. 


I  I  might  have  written  this  lairt 


"  KoUfbiit  and  kit 


Nolf. 


'    [Knticbue  van  born  Mny  Sd.  HBl.  nt  Wrirnnr.  asHuaiiuit«d  i 
m  being  n  "  foe  t'>  fr««loln  nri't  Ux>  grrU.  u  friutid  U>  Riubm,"  His  adnfrifd 
I   Mintrj. Mai'oh  Iltli.  ISIS.    His  father,  h  couun-llor  t>[  Irgatioo,  dinl  Mrly, 
[  (Wd  leit  him  to  tbe  aula  core  of  the  young  widow  hit  mother,  wbiiM  mind 
'    tetok  to  linve  moulded  Lib  bo  far  u  early  iafluiiiicM  ooulit  mould  it> 

"  Accordio;  to  my  judgment."  says  Mr.  Tnjlor  iu  his  aurvey  of  Oemua 

Poetry.  "  KoUebue  Is  the  p-eotMl  drainalic  pjuim  that  Europe  hu  cTnliwI 

rioM  Sbalupcare.     In  tbe  hundred-fold  variety  of  lii*  eSiiiious  are  eompre- 

twuded  plays  of  every  form:  broee, — raelodninia, — mivt  or  Mntimaatal 

draiDU,  MUaiilkTOpy  and  Rtpenlimci  (known  ou  our  (ta^  n*  Thr  Slrajftr) 

TS*  Natural    fion,    A^ — liouieiiold    Irngodies. — clawiciil    trnj^tdiee — and 

npeeially  that  vneter  wid  uiore  difGciilt  form  of  art.  wUieh  may  best  be  do- 

Dominated  the  gotliie  triu;niy.  of  which  SliBlup^re'a  JfocftwA,  nod  SchillerV 

Wil/ielM  T-U"  (Machetl.  niid— ICi/Arim  Hill!)  "are  parbapa  Ibe nuhlcat 

I  «p«nweua.  but  u(  wbiob  KoLiebne  has  nddeil  h  full  »Hiro  t<>  tlie  drauulic 

I  /tpertory  of  Eiiro|i<i :  Virgin  of  tht  Bun,  Spaniardt  in  Prfi,  Cmint  of  Svf 

I  .fV'^S''  Oiatavti*  Vaxa,'  itv.  Jic. 

t  Ur,  Cnrlyle  thiukt  tlut  tLis  p1iiywri|;btbu  added  nothiDg  to  the  dramada 
L  rrprrlory  nt  Eunipe.  "  Kotiebiie,"  says  he,  in  bi>  naimated  Heri^w  of  tbe 
r  Surrey. — "  Eotzabue,  wIhiri  alt  natiuui  aud  kiudredc  nad  tongUM  and 
I' ^Mploa,  his  ovo  people  tlie  Cirenioat,  after  pUying  with  him  lor  Mnw 
[  JMlish  liour,  hare  iwept  out  of  duOTi  at  a  lifeUs!  bundle  of  dyed  ragh  i» 
I  ieroscieolifioiillyeianiiiiod.iiiwiBUred.  pulae-Jolt.  nod  pronounoeil  t<- be  living 
I  u>d  a  divinity,'  "  Such  Is  the  table,"  Myshp.  attvr^ivina  a  anrnulie  iikntdi 
'■  tfone  of  bis  plays,  "wbidi  Mr.  Taylor  has  spread  for  Filgriuu  in  the  Prvn 
piMeiam  of  Ule:  VkHiJSi^^i&Miy ^^— -*■ 


IIkh^  the  Yiaadt  im J  bevcn^  Are  but  u  it  vert,  atered  farlic,  Yaunoutb 
herrings,  imd  £/■»  min,  praisra  Itiem  as  '  slimulBot,'  aail  courteousl}' preuc* 
the  universe  to  fiiU  to." 

Thii  ii  (ubatantiiillxtlieBSnie  doctrine  a«  llml  of  my  Fftther'a  first  LctMr 
from  Oermuiy.  wbidi  1  betieve  to  be  UDeicopCioDable,  tlwugh  I  diiubt 
wlielher  thrj  appUoatioo  of  it  to  Kutietniu  hai  not  been  ■  lillli  too  BWcepJIig. 
I  etiuk  to  the  priaoipU  of  giving  OU  Nick  hii  due  aod  d  /ortiori  all  wliuiii 
the  world  auoei>t«fl  with  him.  The  geoiua  of  Ki  tiebue  was  a  Iktalrital 
rather  tbnn  a  dramslic  gcuius,  and  heace  its  products  were  in  their  nature 
traositor;,  though  I  can  nut  agree  with  Mr.  l^ylor  that  "  all  comedies  are 
loeal  uuii  tranaicnt.*  The  Present  lends  her  noM  powerful  aid  to  those  who 
rely  upon  her  aid  atoue,  aud  pay  no  homt^e  to  the  Permaaent.  I  should 
think  that  Kotiehue  waa  as  great  a  master  of  stage  effect,  as  Whitfield  of 
cSect  in  tbe  pulpit,  aud  was  as  warm  an  enthusiast  in  hia  lower  vocation  b* 
the  field-preacher  in  his  loftier  one :  it  ouiy  be  seen  from  his  aatobiography, 
of  which  Mr.  Taylor  gites  an  interesting  abridgiiient.  bow  from  bia  earliest 
years  a  passion  fur  t/u  nprettntablt  Was  nourished  in  hiui  rather  (liana  love 
of  literature ;  bow  he  come  to  be  a  great  aeene-paioter  and  adnpted  bis  piit 
tares  to  pit  and  buxea  rather  than  to  mnakind.  In  tbia  line  be  was  flril 
rate,  and  filled  a  broad  space ;  perhaps  tbe  species  of  art  diiplayed  la  it 
rather  deaerres  to  be  called  of  slight  worth  than  wortblcss,  or  attugtlber  a 
vaiii  aud  spurious  thing. 

Of  uoursu  I  spnak  thua  of  theao  sCage-pieoes  only  so  f^r  as  the;  were  iu- 
DoMnL  Ur.  Taylor  tliiaks  that  tbeir  morality  has  Iwen  tuo  seriously  tan- 
dcmncd ;  that  on  one  point  only  Uiey  were  reprehensible,  and  "  trod  upuii 
the  brink  of  moral  ticentiausDess."  "  But  on  the  higher  virtues,"  says  be, 
"  their  author  everywhere  bestows  a  dignified  apprubatiun" — "ho  has  paiutvd 
more  disinterestedly  virtuous  obaracters,  who,  under  adversity,  persecution, 
and  misrepresentation,  remain  content  with  the  eonselousness  of  duty  per- 
formed, aud  tind,  iu  a  triuiiipbal  self-ooniphiocnce,  an  nntidolo  to  iiyustiw, 
and  a  oonsolaliun  in  death,  than  any  other  dramatist  ancient  or  innderu." 
The  pUysutKutielHie  with  ail  the  stimulants  they  held  in  lotutiiin.  are  now 
evaporated,  but  their  charnctor  aud  the  acceptance  they  found  belong  to  the 
history  of  Uie  past  and  are  worth  recordiug.  To  judge  from  JUr.  Tajlor'i 
speeiiDEDS  Mid  analgiii  I  shuold  say  tliat  there  was  in  tbem  au  alloy,  but 
that  tliey  were  by  do  meoaa  wholly  immoral,  or  to  b«  «jmpar«d  for  viletuss 
and  eorniplivH  tundeiuaes  with  a  class  of  productions  which  have  oblaiutil 
a  great  deal  of  favor  in  France  and,  oocaaiouaily,  some  paling  liivor  even 
amoogit  oursvlves — that  moat  despicable  cUss.  iu  which  buai  desires,  morbiit 
feelings,  and  distempered  thoughts  form  tbe  very  staple  uf  the  peoe;  in 
which  there  is  not  one  brealb  of  air  that  has  blown  in  the  fnca  of  heaven. 
Eottcbue's  fiiuhy  dramas  exhibit  n  genuine  admiration  of  what  is  noble  UHJ 
virtuous,  witile  they  openly  protect  certain  Iduds  of  vice ;  it  aceros  as  If  in 
Ibeni  a  niistakea  philosophy  were  eucruacbing  on  the  ground  of  inorBls, 
wliiie  iu  tho«e  worse  productions  corrupt  mural  feeling  is  brought  face  to 
fans  with  a  cold  correct  morality,  and  the  glow  of  un't'orthy  passion,  sedu. 
loutiy  revealed  in  all  its  worldngs  and  n  ith  all  that  eioites  it.  is  miA  not 


^OMiehed  by  conl  brecies  of  mpect,  oo  the  nntlinr's  par),  for  1 
Mid  purest  virlii«  Ut.  Tnjiar  deaenbea  tha  man-Fllous  wimbiniiliaiu  uid 
noriil  pi'oili^ea  vhioh  Koticbue  resorted  to  in  his  dptunad  tor  tlic  iiDprr?- 
We,  imd  cmuUnuiB  tbcm;  but  thinks  the  UveliocM  of  lils  itioliigur,  and  in 
'(wldomB  of  appeal  to  the  Gitml  senlimeuti  and  desrett  r«clinga  of  our 
are,"  deserTiD;;  of  Munmetidiitiuii.  He  hu  sLatcd  (airly  enoogli  ia  wlial 
tnerita  of  Kotxebue  consiBteil.  oulj  he  made  the  small  fnUtake  of  emc 
pariug  them  vitli  thoee  of  Sbiilap«are ;  and  lie  eertaiuly  injured  the  mum 
of  the  Ktnge^ero  by  bringing  (urirnrd  dialogues  from  IiU  dnfunot  spectacl*- 
piceos  for  readers  to  peruse  id  Ibe  noot  of  tliefr  closet*.  Ttiey  nere  aprfr 
niennt  for  Ihal ;  it  was  as  though  we  shoiilj  trmsport  a  derrr  HWDO^ilU  ■ 
iiig  into  It  picture-gallery,  or  spell  out  at  hoin«  b  poptilar  prencbnr'a  unnu 
■sript  sermon.  He  should  liavc  coufiaed  himself  to  edeV«tiag  tbo  life. 
moTenieut,  and  utirriog  ndicnture  of  these  dramas,  wbicli.  bj  a  amall  bjpw 
bolp.  ha  might  have  oumpared  to  the  prcturei  of  Rubens; — tbeir  "  fugility, 
.fcptility,  mu lability" — "as  of  Eoglisli  weather;" — their  coeliimis  "fall  of 
<|i»crtminiition  and  pietorial  effect;" — the  smpe  they  gsye  fur  the  eihilaliau 
-of  brilliaat  spectacle  (especially  iu  The  Virgin  -/  Ihf  Bun)  aod  f»r  the  dis- 
play of  an  actor's  noble  figure,  as  in  Rnlla; — ubove  all  the  skill  with  wbieh 
tbey  made  adTantage  of  tlio  passions  audeicitemeDlc  of  the  day — ontidueling 
'{nto  their  DWQ  circle  the  electric  fluid  of  emotion,  wliioh  bad  been  geacnitnl 
«l*ewhere: — when™,  in  part,  they  gniued  their  "sudden  power"  nrcr  ttia 
fteliDga.  oampared  by  the  author  of  tbe  Survey  to  "magic  laetamorpliiaM,' 
Mr.  Oarlyie  says  of  Hr.  Taylor's  pHratlcl  between  Schiller.  (Goethe  and 
Kotiebuc,  ill  liis  "■luiting'way,  that  it  is  almost  as  if  we  sbould  «iinipare 
sdeatilieatly  ParaSu  JmI.  tbo  Prophreiet  a/  /mioA.  and  Mat  Icwis'a 
J'alne/Ttrrnr,  Oofibe  has  something  of  tbe  Seer  in  him.  I  dare  lay :  all 
powerful  thiulteri  and  writers  have:  but  Reli^oa  and  Virtue— whether 
theif  have  not  even  more  serious  quarrel  with  the  immortal  author  of  Faint, 
Ihan  with  Wm  whoso  product  ions  are  now  "  swept  forth  ns  n  bundln  of  dye<1 
rajfs" — I  more  than  doul*.  Goethe's  poison  is  subtler,  better  di?giiiie<f. 
Iban  that  of  such  writers  as  Kotiebue;  but  it  is  the  strong-minded  Onetheit 
of  tbe  age  that  mould  tbe  traii«ently  powerful  Kotzebnes;  and  it  seem* 
likely  enough  that  tbe  author  of  The  Stnuiger  reeeired  some  of  lib  Freoeb 
RcTolution  principlea  from  the  author  of  Werter. 

The  Present  will  ever  have  her  special  Totariee  in  tbe  world  of  letten^ 
who  ocllect  into  their  focus,  by  a  kind  of  buraing-glasi,  the  feelings  of  th< 
day.  AmoQgst  such  Kotiebue  holds  a  high  rank,  lliose  "  dyed  i^uti*  of 
hia  ouee  farmed  gorgeous  banners,  and  flaunted  ia  the  eyes  of  rt  ~ 
pa^ea  from  London  to  Madrid,  from  Paris  to  Moscow. — ^  C.J 
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LETTER    III. 

Ratzeburg. 

No  little  fish  thrown  back  again  into  the  water,  no  fly  unim- 
prisoned  from  a  child's  hand,  could  more  buoyantly  enjoy  its  ele* 
ment,  than  I  this  clean  and  peaceful  house,  with  this  lovely  view 
of  the  town,  groves,  and  lake  of  Ratzeburg,  from  the  window  at 
which  I  am  writing.  My  spirits  certainly,  and  my  health  I  fan- 
cied, were  beginning  to  sink  under  the  noise,  dirt,  and  unwhole- 
8ome  air  of  our  Hamburg  hotel.  I  lefl  it  on  Sunday,  Sept.  23d, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  poet  Klopstock,  to  the  Amt-' 
tnann  of  Ratzeburg.  The  Amtmann  received  me  with  kindness, 
and  introduced  me  to  the  worthy  pastor,  who  agreed  to  board  and 
lodge  me  for  any  length  of  time  not  less  than  a  month.  The 
vehicle,  in  which  I  took  my  place,  was  considerably  larger  than 
an  English  stage-coach,  to  which  it  bore  much  the  same  propor- 
tion and  rude  resemblance,  that  an  elephant's  ear  does  to  the 
human.  Its  top  was  composed  of  naked  boards  of  diflerent  col- 
ors, and  seeming  to  have  been  parts  of  different  wainscots.  In- 
stead of  windows  there  were  leathern  curtains  with  a  little  eye 
of  glass  in  each  :  they  perfectly  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping 
out  the  prospect  and  letting  in  the  cold.  I  could  observe  little, 
therefore,  but  the  inns  and  farm-houses  at  which  we  stopped. 
They  were  all  alike,  except  in  size :  one  great  room,  like  a  barn, 
with  a  hay-lofl  over  it,  the  straw  and  hay  dangling  in  tufls 
through  the  boards  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and 
the  floor  of  the  loft.  From  this  room,  which  is  paved  like  a 
street,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  smaller  ones,  are  inclosed 
at  one  end.  These  are  commonly  floored.  In  the  large  room 
the  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  men,  women,  and  children,  live  in  ami- 
cable community :  yet  there  was  an  appearance  of  cleanliness 
and  rustic  comfort.  One  of  these  houses  I  measured.  It  was 
an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  apartments  were  taken  off  from 
one  corner.  Between  these  and  the  stalls  there  was  a  small  in- 
verspace,  and  here  the  breadth  was  forty-eight  feet,  but  thirty- 
two  where  the  stalls  were :  of  course,  the  stalls  were  on  each 
side  eight  feet  in  depth.  The  faces  of  the  cows,  &c.  were  turned 
towards  the  room  ;  indeed  they  were  in  it,  so  that  they  K^  ^\ 
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t  tbecamrort  of  Eecini;  eacb  otiier's  facw-     Slall-fecduig  ■ 
nivcnal  in  this  part  of  (jcrniany,  a  practice  couc^emiiig  which 
agriculturist  and  Ibc  poet  are  likely  to  enlertain  oppociU 
opiiiioiiE — or  at  least,  to  have  very  itiSereut  feelings.     Tlie  wood- 
work  of  these  buildings  on  tb«  outside  Is  Idll  un  plastered,  ■ 
old  bouses  among  us,  and,  being  painted  red  and  gre«n,  it  euu 

I  and  te«aelates  tlie  buildings  very  gaily.  From  withiu  three  milw 
of  Hamburg  aUnost  to  Uolln,  which  is  thirty  miles  from  it,  tb« 
nountry,  as  far  as  I  could  seo  it,  was  a  dead  fiat,  ouly  vnried  by 
woods.  At  Molln  it  became  more  beautiful.  1  observed  a.  small 
take  nearly  surrounded  with  groves,  and  a  palace  in  view  beltme- 
iog  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  the  Inspcvtor 
of  the  Forests.  We  were  nearly  the  same  time  in  trnvelling  lie 
thirty-five  miles  from  Hamburg  to  Ralzeburg,  as  we  had  been  ID 
going  from  London  lo  Yarniouth,  one  hundred  and  tw«nty-«ii 
miles. 
The  lake  of  Rnlzeburg  ruus  from  south  to  north,  about  n 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  three  miles  lo  half 
A  mile.  About  a  mile  Ijom  the  southernmost  point  it  is  divided 
into  two,  of  conrsc  very  unequal,  parts  by  nn  island,  which,  being 
connected  by  a  bridge  and  a  narrow  slip  of  land  with  the  i' 
ehore,  and  by  another  bridge  of  immense  length  with  the  other 
Bhore,  forms  a  complete  islbmns.  Ou  this  island  tbo  town  of 
BAtzcburg  is  built.  The  pastor's  house  or  vicarage,  together 
with  the  ATTUmann's  AmUssckTeibcr'i.  aud  the  cJiurch,  stands 
near  tfau  summit  of  a  bill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  slip  of  land 
and  the  little  bridge,  from  which,  through  a  superb  military  gftlc, 
I  you  step  into  the  island-town  of  Ratzeburg.  This  again  is  itself 
I  a  little  hill,  hy  ascending  and  descending  which,  you  atrive  at 
the  long  bridge,  and  so  to  the  other  shore.  The  wutor  to  the 
south  of  the  town  is  called  the  Little  Lake,  which  however  al- 
most engrosses  the  beauties  of  the  whole:  the  shores  being  juftt 
often  enough  green  and  bare  to  give  the  proper  eiTect  to  the  taa^ 
aificcnt  groves  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  their  circumJer 
'rem  the  turnings,  winding  and  indentations  of  iha 
\  lllore,  the  views  vary  almost  every  ten  stops,  and  tbo  wholn  hoa 
a  sort  of  majestic  beauty,  a  feminine  grandeur.  At  the  north  of 
I   Uie  Great  Lake,  and  peeping  over  It,  I  ^e  the  seven  chuich  ti 

E  of  Lubec,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  yetai 
bjdifliiictJy  as  if  they  were  not  throe      The  only  i 
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u,  that  Itatzebiirg  is  built  entirely  of  red  bricks,  and  all  the 
huu»?8  rootetl  with  red  lilesf.  To  the  eye,  therefore,  it  presents  a 
clump  of  brick-duat  reil.  Yut  this  evening,  Oct.  10th,  twenty 
minutes  past  five,  T  saw  the  towu  perfectly  beautirut.  and  the 
whole  softened  down  into  mmplele  ieeping.  if  I  may  l»arrow  a 
term  from  thu  painters.  Thu  eky  over  Ratzi^burt;  aud  all  the 
out  was  a  pure  evening  blue,  while  over  the  weet  it  was  covered 
with  lig'ht  sandy  clouds.  Hence  a  deep  ret)  light  itpreail  over  the 
whole  proBpect,  in  undisturbed  hannouy  with  the  red  town,  the 
brown-red  woods,  and  the  yeliow-red  reeds  on.  the  skirls  of  the 
lake.  Two  or  three  boats,  with  single  persons  paddling  then), 
floated  up  and  down  in  the  rich  light,  which  not  only  was  itscK 
in  harmony  with  all.  but  brought  all  into  harmony. 

I  should  have  told  you  thai  I  went  back  to  Hamburg  on  Thurs- 
day (Sept,  27lh),  to  take  leave  of  my  friend,  who  travels  south- 
ward, and  returned  hither  on  the  Monday  following.  From 
Empfelde,  a  village  balf-way  from  Ratzeburg.  I  walked  to  Ham- 
burg thniiigb  deep  sandy  roads  and  a  dreary  flat :  the  soil  every- 
where white,  hungry,  and  excessively  pulverized  ;  but  the  ap- 
proach to  the  city  is  pleasing.  Light  eool  country  houses,  which 
you  can  look  through  and  see  the  gardens  behind  them,  with 
arbors  and  trellls-wotk,  and  thick  vegetable  walla,  and  trees  in 
cloisters  and  piazzas,  each  house  with  neat  rails  before  it,  and 
green  seals  within  the  rails.  Every  object,  whether  the  growth 
of  nature  or  the  work  of  man,  was  neat  and  artificial.  It  pleased 
me  far  better,  than  if  the  houses  and  gardens,  and  pleasure-fields. 
had  been  in  a  nobler  tastn  :  for  this  nobler  taste  would  have  been 
mere  apery.  The  busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchant  of  Ham- 
burg could  only  have  adopted,  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  lite 
simplicity  of  nature.  The  mind  begins  to  love  nature  by  imi 
tating  human  convenieneee  in  nature  ;  but  this  is  a  step  in  in 
tellect,  tho[igh  a  low  one^and  were  it  not  so,  yet  all  around  ma 
spoke  of  innocent  enjoyment  and  sensitive  comforiB,  and  I  entered 
with  unscrupulous  sympathy  into  the  enjoyments  and  coDifortk 
ev«n  of  the  busy,  anxious,  money-loving  merchants  of  liamburg. 
in  this  ehoritable  aud  catholic  mood  I  reached  the  vast  ramparts 
»f  the  eity.  These  are  huge  green  cushions,  one  rising  above  the 
other,  with  trees  growing  in  the  interspaces,  pledgee  and  symboU 
of  &  loug  peace.     Of  my  return  I  have  nothing  worth  ci 

||I  took  entra  post,  which  mtaweva  Vo  ^ 
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England.  These  norlli  Rermau  post-cJiaiBes  i 
irkcr  carts.  An  Englieh  iliist-cart  is  n  piece  of  finrn'.  a  ekrf 
\ftruvTc  of  mechanism,  cnmpared  with  tbpiu  :  and  lln>  hor^n  !- 
savage  mipht  use  iheir  rilw  itiMcad  nf  liin  tiii^era  for  a  nunirn 
-table.  Wherever  we  stopped,  the  posUlion  fed  his  r-»til« 
ilh  the  browu  r>-e  bread  of  which  he  eat  hitngel!',  al]  breakful- 
lojrelher  ;  only  Iho  horses  had  oo  gin  to  thoir  waler,  and  tbf 
postilion  no  water  to  his  gin.  Now  and  henceforward  for  »air 
jcclfi  of  more  iatereat  to  yon,  and  to  the  obj^ts  in  t«arrh  (•/ 
which  I  lell  you  :  namely,  the  literati  and  literaturo  of  Germanr. 
Believe  me,  I  walked  with  an  impreBsion  of  &we  on  my  rpiritf, 

and  myself  aeeompanied  Mr.  KlopBloek  to  the  hAun 

brother,  the  poet,  which  stands  abont  a  quarter  of  a  tnllo 
IVom  the  eity  gntc  It  is  one  of  a  row  of  little  eoramod-pUM 
tumnier-honsea  (tor  bo  they  looked),  with  four  or  five  raws  of 
joang  meagre  elm-trees  before  the  windows,  beyond  which  i 
^reen,  and  then  a  dead  lint  intersected  with  u^veral  roads. 
Whatever  beauty  (thou(rhl  I)  may  be  before  the  poel'i  eyee  al 
present,  it  must  certainly  be  purely  of  his  c 

ited  a  few  minutes  in  a  neat  little  pnrlor,  ornamented  with  the 

figures  of  Iwo  of  the  MuseB  and  with  prints,  the  subjects  of  which 

were  from  Kloptock's  odes.*     The  poet  enterejl.     I  was  much 

.  disHppoiateil  in  his  countenance,  and  recognized  in  it  no  likcneii 

bil0  the  bust.     There  was  no  compreheurion  in  the  forehead,  n 

r      *  ["  There  ii  n  rhetorical  unplitude  and  brilliaDc;  in  tbe  MeuiM,'  aqn 

Hr.  tiiirlvli!,  "  vhidi  elicita  in  our  critic  (Mr.  Ta;lor)  an  iiutinct  truer  1^ 

llis  pliilosophy  a.    Neither  has  the  stiU  purer  spirit  of  Klopelock's  ink* 

escaped  him.    Perhaps  there  is  no  -writiug  in  our  lBii|;iiagc  that  offer*  m 

oorrect  an  emblem  of  liim  as  this  Baalysis."     I  remember  tliinkit^  l^ykir't 

"elcBr  outline'  nf  the  Hiwiss  the  most  soliifyiug  amount  ot  a  poem  I 

IT  read  :  it  lillii  Lbe  mind  with  a  viaion  oF  pomp  aDd  nuignifi«eooe,  vLitdi 

I    it  is  pleoiuitcT  to  caoteinplBte.  as  it  were,  from  abr,  mused  logetbcr  in 

It  general  survey,  than  t«  examine  pnrt  by  part.    Mr.  Taylor  *uij  lU. 

Osrlyte  agree  in  cjcaltinj;  that  ude  of  IQopstoek'a,  in  vhivh  be  represent* 

tbe  Muse  ol  Britnin  and  the  Huse  of  Germany  running  n  race    The  pin 

more  rhetorical  than  Btrletly  poetical;  and  if  the  young«r 

r  Hioe'a  paver  of  k«cpiii(;  up  the  race  depends  on  praduetloDs  ot  this  sort. 

X  woiild  not  give  a,  penny  fur  her  chance,  nt  least  if  tlie  eunt«st  r«lalH 

*  >  pure  poetry.     Klopstoek'g  Herman  (muutioned  anericardf),   eoosuti 

I  three  (juiru>.<lranuu,  as  Ur.  Taylor  calls  them :  The  Balllt  nf  llirm4%, 

j»d  Ihi  J'rinm,  mid  The  Death  of  J/tmim.    " 

n  »f  the  RomaD  historiiuit.— 3.  C.^ 
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'treifrht  over  llie  eyebroMra.  no  expre«sion  of  pcouliariiy,  moral  o^ 
iatelleclual.  on  Ihe  eyes,  no  roassiveness  iii  the  f^uiiernl  counle 
uatice.  He  is,  il'  uny  ihiiig,  rather  below  the  middle  size.  He 
wore  very  large  hall-boots,  wliich  bis  logs  filled,  so  fearfully  were 

they  swollen.     However,  though  neither  W nor  myself 

could  discover  any  iiidieafioiia  of  suhlimity  or  enlhuBiaBm  in  his 
physiognoray,  wo  wertt  both  equally  impressed  with  his  liveliness, 
and  (lis  kind  and  ready  courtesy.  He  talked  in  French  to  my 
friend,  and  with  difficulty  spoke  a  few  sentences  to  me  in  Eng 
liah.  His  enunciation  was  not  in  the  least  aflecteil  by  the  entire 
want  of  his  upper  teelh.  The  conversation  began  on  his  part 
by  the  expression  of  his  rapture  at  the  surrender  of  the  detach- 
ment of  French  troops  under  General  Humbert.  Their  proeeed- 
inga  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  cammitt«o  which  Ihey  had 
appointed,  with  the  rest  of  their  organizinR  syBtem,  seemed  to 
have  given  the  poet  great  entertainment.  He  then  declared  his 
sanguine  belief  in  Nelson's  victory,  and  anticipated  its  coufirma- 
tioii  with  a  keen  and  triumphant  pleasure.  His  words,  tones, 
looks,  implied  the  most  vehement  Anli-GallicaniBm.  The  sub- 
ject changed  to  literature,  and  1  inquired  in  Latin  coueeming  Ihe 
history  of  German  poetry  and  the  elder  German  poets.  To  my 
great  astonishment  he  confessed,  that  ho  know  very  little  on  the 
subject.  He  had  indeed  occasionally  read  one  or  two  of  their 
elder  writers,  but  not  so  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  of  their  merits. 
Professor  Ebeling,  he  said,  would  probably  give  me  every  iufor- 
mation  of  this  kind  :  the  subject  had  not  particidarly  excited  hia 
puriosity.  He  then  talked  of  Millon  and  Glover,  and  thought 
Glover's  blank  verse  su|>erior  to  Milton's.*  W and  my- 
self expressed  our  surprise  ;  and  my  friend  gave  his  definition  and 

*  [Leoniilar.  UD  epjo  poem,  by  R.  G1»v«f,  first  appeared  in  Haj,  1797  : 
iu  tbu  Qftb  editiuu,  publialied  iu  17T0,  it  was  aorrccted.  and  exteudod  from 
niue  bwks  to  t<H«lTc  GbT«r  viu  the  ftuUior  of  DMuliuen  nad  Maden, 
tragedi(>a,  wliii:L  Lad  sums  Bucuesa  un  tile  »t»ge.  1  iielievo  l^t  I-eaniHai 
has  more  murit  iu  tLa  Mxiduct  of  tlie  de«ifpi.  uid  in  tbo  delincatioti  of  chnr- 
actar,  than  as  poetry. 

"  Ua  vrita  an  rpiu  poem,'  said  Tbomsuti,  "  <*bo  never  sikw  ■  mountain  T 
Qlovcr  boll  Been  the  lun  and  mooa.  yet  he  seems  to  have  looked  for  lb«ir 
piietliaLl  ospeuts  in  Humer  and  Millun.  rallier  Hum  in  tbe  iky.  "  Hisre  i< 
not  a  singio  simiti?  in  LeoniJiu'  says  Lyttleton,  "  that  is  borrowed  from nny 
1^  Ihe  ancients,  and  yet  there  ii  hardly  any  piiem  that  bus  suuh  a  rubebf 
^riUwautiful  oouipariwius,"    The  siniik-s  of  Miltoa  come  v>  &b^  tiuX  &i 


olion  of  haimonious  voree,  that  it  consisted  (the  English  lunh 
verse  above  all),  in  llie  apt  anangenieiit  of  pausM  add  tn 
I,  and  the  sweep  ol'  whole  parugrapliB. 

■'  with  mnny  a  winding  bout 

Of  tiuteil  sweetoeaa  long  drann  out," 

ot  in  the  even  flow,  much  less  tu  the  prominence  otM 

ofQloTer'siniuigle,  Ihut  tliej  are  iadv^  quite  muither  Mnij  froi 

Ippesr  io  tbe  poerui  of  tbnt  IliuDurtol;  rx.ffr. 
^^^^  Like  wiutry  cluuil«,  wbiuli,  opi!riiD£  for  u  time, 

^^^L  Ttogc  tliinr  blauk  Cbltlt  with  gleams  gf  Mattered  li^t : 

^^^1     la  not  this  Hillon'a  "lilver  liiuDg'  atretclied  niid  muiglftdt 
^^H  The  Queen  of  ^gbt 

^^^B  OlpBm'cl  from  tbe  ceutre  of  tb'  eUierml  rnult, 

^^^H  Anil  o'er  the  raven  phmie  of  darknc^  sbed 

^^^^  Her  plaeiU  iiglit. 

^^^K    lUi  is  flittteneil  frum  tbe  wall-luiawii  pusnge  in  Conius. 

i 


Sntm  Till  sara^re  Han 
Deform  the  lorely  riMfflfU  of  (Ay  lliriibi. 
A  g^Dtcel  imprareineDt  upon  Stilton's  "  bu»h  with  friuled  imie  In 
f  ^nieu  we  baTe 

ddiriou*  to  llie  si^bt 


t  ^tiUed  from 


—  the  flowery  Ijip 


Of  some  irrigiwiia  Tsliey  Bprend 

Tbui  doifB  Ibis  pnet  shutter  and  disHilve  the  Uaumiug  iprnys  nf  aiiithii 
man's  plantation,  inatvnd  of  piishius  through  them  some  new  abools  ot  hie 
own  to  erown  them  with  frcsb  blnnomii. 

Milton  liiiiiBulf  lirtrrowed  na  much  lu  Olover.  Aye,  ttn  lime*  more;  yM 
CTery  piLsaiigt>  iu  hli  poetry  !■  Miltonie, — ntore  thai  tbnn  any  thing  uko.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  bia  imitate  irBj/i7(onJv,  yet  produce  nothing  wnrtliy  of  Milton, 
tbe  important  clinrwteri(tt«  of  whoso  writJnga  my  Father  well  cipreewii 
when  ho  suid,  "Tixe  rt^ailu-  of  Hilton  must  be  always  on  Ida  duty :  Ar  i*J 
tHTTirurulid  wU\  Kr.*r.'  A  nuui  must  have  his  sense  to  imitate  him  worthily. 
How  wo  look  through  hb  words  at  the  Deluge,  as  he  floods  it  upm  lu  hi 
Bbok  xi.  I.  T8S-S3 1 — The  Attic  bees  produee  honey  so  flaTcred  with  Iba 
thyme  of  HymclCus  tbnt  it  ia  scarcely  eatable,  though  to  emell  tlia  bwh 
Itself  ui  a  breoKy  walk  upon  that  celebrated  Mount  would  be  nn  eioMdio^ 
'easure;  thus  cerlnin  opie  poems  nre  overpoweringly  HnTored  with  herb* 

Milton,  while  yet  the  fragrant  balm  and  fresh  brMie  of  bis  ^t^  i§  off 
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thetic  vigor,  of  single  lines,  which  were  indeed  injurious  to  the 
total  effect,  except  where  they  were  introduced  for  some  specific 
purpose.  Klopstock  assented,  and  said  that  he  meant  to  contine 
Glover's  superiority  to  single  lines.*     He  t»>ld  us  that  he  had  read 

♦  [The  "  abrupt  and  laconic  ftructure"  of  Glover's  periods  appears  at 
the  very  commencement  of  Leonidaty  which  has  something  military  in  its 
movement,  but  rather  the  stiff  gnit  of  the  drilled  soldier  than  the  proud 
march  of  the  martial  hero. 

The  virtuous  Spartan  who  resigned  his  life 
To  save  his  country  at  th*  OetsBan  straits, 
Tliermopylffi,  when  all  the  peopled  east 
In  arms  with  Xerxes  filled  the  Grecian  plains, 
O  Muse  record  I    The  Hellespont  they  passed 
Overpowering  Thrace.    The  dreadful  tidings  swift 
To  Corinth  flew.     Her  Isthmus  was  the  seat 
Of  Grecian  council.     Orpheus  thence  returns 
To  Lacedtemon.    In  assembly  full,  <tc 

Glover's  best  passages  are  of  a  soft  character.    This  is  a  pleasing  Uomer- 

Mm: 

Lycis  dies. 

For  boist'rous  war  ill-chosen.    He  was  skill'd 

To  tune  the  lulling  flute,  and  melt  the  heart ; 

Or  with  his  pipe's  awak'ning  strains  allure 

The  lovely  dames  of  Lydia  to  the  dance. 

Tliey  on  the  verdant  level  graceful  mov'd 

In  vary'd  measures ;  while  the  cooling  breese 

Boneiith  their  swelling  garments  wanton'd  o'er 

Their  snowy  breast*,  and  smooth  Cayster's  stream 

Soft-gliding  murmur'd  by.    The  hostile  blade,  «fec        Bk  -111 

And  here  is  a  pleasing  expansion  of  Pindar,  Olymp.  iL  109 : 

Placid  were  his  days. 
Which  flow'd  through  blessings.     As  a  river  pure, 
Whose  sides  are  flowery,  and  whose  meadows  fair. 
Meets  in  his  course  a  subterranean  void ; 
There  dips  his  silver  head,  again  to  rise, 
Aud,  rising,  glide  through  flow'rs  and  meadows  now ; 
So  shall  Oileus  in  those  happier  fields, 
W^here  never  tempests  roar,  nor  humid  clouds 
lu  mists  dissolve,  nor  white  descending  flakes 
Of  winter  violate  th'  eternal  green ; 
Where  never  gloom  of  trouble  shades  the  mind, 
Nor  gust  of  passion  heaves  the  quiet  breast, 
Nor  dews  of  grief  ai*e  sprinkled.  Bk,x.— %.C^ 
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r..  a  a  prose  translnlion,  when  lie  was  fourteen.*     1 1^ldt^ 

him  thus  mysel!',  and  W iiiterprelvij  Klopstook'e  French 

I  had  alrea^ly  construed  it.     He  appeared  to  know  very  liitla 
of  Milton  or  indeed  of  our  poets  in  genprol.      He  E|>ok«  with 
great  indignation  of  tlie  English  prose  tianslatiDn  of  liis  Messuh, 
A.11  llie  traiiflationB  had  been  bad,  very  bad — bul  the  Englitli 
WI18  tio  traiiBlalion — theri>  were  pages  on  pa^ea  not  In  the  grigi- 
Dal : — and  half  the  on^tnal  was  not  to  be  iouuJ  in  the  translatinn. 
told  him  that  I  intended  to  tranelnlo  a  few  of  his  odes  ai 
iciniena  of  German  lyrics — he  then  aaid  to  me  in  English,  "  I 
rish  you  would  render  into  English  lome  select  passages  of  Tuc 
and  revenge  Jue  of  your  country  man  I"     Ii  was  the 
iveLieet  thing  which  he  produced  in  the  whole  coaTemition.     Ka 
(old  us,  that  his  first  ode  whs  fifty  years  older  than  his  last,     1 
looked  at  him  with  much  emotion — I  considered  him  as  the  ven- 
erable father  of  German  poetry  ;  as  a  good  roan  ;  as  a  Christixo ; 
enly-four  years  old  ;  with  legii  enormously  swollen  ;  yet  active. 
ily,  obeerful,  and  kind,  and  commiinieative.     My  eyes  felt  tt 
a  tear  were  swelling  into  them.     In  the  portrait  of  Lessing 
was  a  toupee  periwig,  which  enormously  injured  the  eHiKt 
9  physiognomy — Klopstock  wore  the  same,  powdered  and 
;d.     By-the-hye,  old  men  ought  never  to  wear  powdor — the 
itrasl  between  a  large  snow-white  wig  and  the  color  of  an  old 
I'a  skiu  is  disgusting,  and  wrinkles  in  sneh  a  neighborhood  ap- 
channels  for  dirt.     It  is  an  honor  to  poets  and  great  men. 
,t  you  think  of  them  as  parts  of  nature  ;  and  any  thing  of  trick 
lad  fashion  wounds  you  in  them,  as  much  as  when  you  see  ven- 
erable yews  clipped  into  miserable  peacocks. — The  niitbor  of  The 
Messiah  should  have  worn  his  own  gray  hair. — His  powder  and 
periwig  were  to  the  eye  what  Mr.  Virgil  would  be  to  tlie  ear. 

Klopstock  dwelt  much  on  the  superior  power  which  the  Gor- 
man language  possessed  of  eon  centra  ting  meaning.  He  anid,  he 
had  often  translated  parts  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  hnc 
e  proved  always  sufHcioot  for  a  Greek  o 
Engheh  you  can  not  do  this.     I  answered,  that  ii 


e  by  hue.  and 
r  Latin  one. 
n  £ngli»h  wa 

•  Thi«  wa»  awiiUntnllj  poufirmcd  to  me  by  nn  old  Gemum  Kmll'nuiD  »t 
Helmatult,  wLu  lind  bevu  Klo|iat»('k'a  ovhoul  find  iHil-felluv.  Among  otliiF 
buyith  (uitodnlEiB,  bs  relntMl  tbat  the  yoiin^  povt  net  a  portimiliU'  vain*  an 
B  truulution  of  tite  PikOAtusa  Lmr,  md  otvnyB  aUpt  with  it  iuid_«r  U 


Heln 
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Anulil  oommoiily  render  odo  Greek  heroic  line  in  &  line  and  a  half 
nrour  coinmnn  heroic  metre,  and  I  conjectured  that  this  line  nnd 
a  hair  would  be  found  tn  contain  no  more  syllables  than  one 
Uemian  or  Qreak  hexameter.  He  did  not  underBtnnd  me  :*  and 
I,  who  wishal  lo  hear  hii  opinions,  not  to  <H>rrect  them,  wai  glad 
that  he  did  not. 

E(e  now  took  our  leave.  At  the  bogiiming  of  the  French 
Klopetock'*  nbeervnliuu  via  partly  true  nnd  parllv  ^rronFiius.  la  the 
ll  senM  of  bis  words,  amt.  it  ve  contjiio  the  onmpiu'ieim  to  th«  arenga 
at  Kptxe  rrqiured  Tor  the  eipressiua  of  the  suse  timught  m  the  tvo  lan- 
guaf(a*.  it  a  errontous.  I  have  trutalnted  some  Gcrmsa  heiainctert  into 
Eligliah  hexRineters.  and  find,  that  on  the  BTprago  three  EdgUah  liaea  will 
Fipr«H  fmir  lines  Gr rouui.  The  reusoii  is  cridont :  our  lunguiige  Bbouiule 
in  mono«jllah1e«  >nd  disBytlBblei.  The  Oermnn,  not  Imb  than  the  Grselt. 
is  a  prdysylbbla  luiguagr.  But  in  another  point  of  view  the  romark  was 
Dol  vithout  buiidatiun.  For  the  Germui  poasEssint;  the  sune  ualiinit«l 
priTilegeof  forming  compouuds,  boUt  with  pri^potltiona  and  with  rpithet*.  ni 
the  Greek,  it  can  eipresa  the  rii^eet  siuiple  Grork  word  in  u  single  Germao 
one,  and  is  thus  freefl  from  the  nece^iitv  of  weak  or  ungrawful  [nu-nphruca. 
1  will  content  myself  with  one  example  at  preseat,  rix.  the  use  of  tht  pre- 
flied  partidples  vtr.  irr,  ail,  ond  vtg:  thus  rniien  to  rend,  verreinm  to 
rfod  away,  tirreuien  tu  rend  to  peoea,  flitrnawn  to  rend  off  or  ont  of  a 
tiling,  in  the  aetive  u-usc :  or  Klaneliea  tu  melt — ttr.  tet,  ml,  Khmeltm — 
and  in  like  iiumucr  through  all  the  (crba  neuter  aiMl  autire.  If  you  couaider 
only  Iiow  miieh  we  should  f^el  the  losa  of  the  prelix  hf,  as  [u  bedrojit,  be- 
sprinkle, besot,  especially  in  our  poetical  language,  and  then  tbbk  that  this 
same  mode  of  mnipositioD  is  earned  tlirough  all  their  simple  and  coDipouiid 
prepinitiinu,  oud  niaiiy  of  their  ndverba ;  and  that  with  iiHwt  of  tlieae  the 
Oeriuans  have  Uie  sanie  privilege  as  we  have  of  dividing  tbeiu  from  lbs 
verb  Hud  pladue  tbem  ut  the  end  of  the  svnteuee ;  yon  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  comprebcnding  the  renlilj  and  the  cause  of  this  superior  pon'er  in 
German  of  eoadenaing  meaning,  in  whriih  its  great  puet  exulted.  It  is  Im- 
poamble  to  read  half  a  doien  page*  of  Wivland  wilbaut  perMiviug  that  in 
tUa  reapeet  the  (ierinan  has  do  rival  but  the  Greek.  And  yet  1  leel,  that 
enMintration  or  aundeusation  ii  not  the  luippieet  mode  of  expressing  this 
ntcellence.  which  seems  lo  consist  not  so  mnch  in  tlie  lets  time  required  for 
omiTeying  an  impression,  as  in  the  nnily  and  aiinoltaneoutnvss  with  which 
the  iinpresuon  u  eouveyed.  It  tends  to  uiabo  Ihc'ir  huignnge  more  pictu- 
resque :  it  dtpiMartt  images  better.  We  have  obtmned  thii  power  in  part 
by  our  eompnimd  verba  derired  from  the  Idtin :  and  the  sense  of  \ta  gratl 
■ftM  DO  douU  induced  our  Milton  both  tn  the  luo  nod  the  abuas  of  Latin 
derivatiTM.  But  still  these  prefixed  particlea.  conveying  no  separate  or 
■eparabU  nwoning  to  the  mere  Eiiglish  reader,  con  not  possibly  act  on  the 
Qimd  wltk  the  force  or  liTelinMS  of  an  original  and  bomogeneoni  Inngiuigt 
^^A  ««  Uha  Germui  k,  and  b«ndea«reooiiGnedtQrq|  ' 
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'SevoluttoD  KlopHtoclc  wrote  odea  of  ooiigrBtulalioii.  He  leCMVod 
gome  honorary  presentB  l>uni  ihe  Freuch  Republic  (a  guldoi 
tKva,  I  believe),  unci,  like  our  Priestley,  was  iavitett  1 
in  the  kjiislaliire,  which  he  ileclined.  Bnt  whoa  French  libetij 
BwtamorphoBed  hersi'lf  into  a  fury,  be  »eiit  back  the«e  prM«tn» 
with  a  jialiiioiUii,  levXanw^  his  ubbor"enoe  of  Iheir  proceeUinge ; 
fuid  aiuce  then  ho  has  been  perhaps  mure  than  enough  an  Auti- 
Gallican,  I  mean,  that  in  his  just  contempt  and  detestation  ut' 
the  I'HineB  CLiid  rallies  of  the  HevolutioQistE,  he  suiTers  bimeclf  to 
forget  that  the  revolution  itself  is  a  process  of  the  Divine  Prori- 
dence ;  and  that  as  the  folly  of  men  is  the  w!»dom  of  CJod,  ■> 
are  their  iniquities  iiialruinents  of  his  goodnegs.  From  Klop- 
stock's  bouse  we  walked  to  the  raraparta,  discoursing  together  on 
the  poet  and  his  conversation,  till  our  attcntioa  was  diverted  la 
the  beauty  and  singularity  of  the  sunset  and  its  efTecta  on  the 
objects  around  ua.  There  were  woods  in  the  distance.  A  rieh 
sandy  lig-ht  (nay.  of  a  much  deeper  color  than  sandy),  lay  over 
these  woods  that  blackened  in  the  blaze.  Over  that  part  of  the 
woods  which  lay  ini mediately  under  the  inlcuser  light,  ti  brasy 
mist  floated.  The  trees  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  peojile  moving 
to  and  fro  between  them,  wore  cut  or  divided  into  eqna]  eog- 
nients  of  deep  shade  and  brassy  light.  Had  the  trees,  and  the 
bodies  Iff  the  men  and  women,  been  divided  into  equal  segments 
by  a,  rule  or  pair  of  compasses,  the  portions  could  not  have  Iweu 
more  legnlsr.  All  else  was  obscure.  It  was  a  fairy  8c«ne .' — 
and  to  increase  its  romantic  character,  among  the  nioviug  ob- 
jecLa,  thus  divided  into  altornale  shade  and  brightness,  was  a 
beautiful  child,  dressed  with  the  idegant  simpileily  of  an  English 
child,  riding  on  a  stalely  goat,  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  otlier  ao- 
contremetits  of  which  were  in  a  high  degree  costly  and  splendid. 
Before  I  quit  tlio  subject  of  Hamburg,  let  me  say,  that  1  remained 
a  day  or  two  longer  than  1  otherwise  should  have  done,  in  order 
to  be  present  at  the  least  of  St.  Michael,  the  patron  saint  of 
Hamburg,  expecting  to  see  the  civic  pomp  of  this  conimereiaj 
K«publio.  1  was  bowev«r  disappointed.  There  were  no  pro- 
cessions, two  (ir  three  sermons  were  preached  to  two  or  three  old 
women  in  two  or  three  ohurches,  and  tiSt.  Michael  and  his  pat- 
runagc  wished  elsewhere  by  the  higher  classes,  all  places  of  en- 
tertainment, theatre,  Stc.,  being  shut  up  ou  this  day.  In  Ham- 
bare  there  aeems  la  ba  no  wligion  M  ^ ; :" 
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Id  the  women.  The  men  kchi  determined  to  be  divorced  from 
their  wivus  in  the  other  world,  il'  they  can  not  in  this.  You 
will  not  easily  conceive  a.  more  Biiigular  sight,  than  is  presented 
by  the  vast  aisles  ot'  the  principal  church  at  Lubec  aeen  i'roin  tbo 
organ-loi't ;  for.  being  filled  with  female  icrvaiilB  and  personit  iu 
the  same  claea  of  lite,  and  all  their  caps  having  guld  and  silver 
cauls,  it  appears  jiks  a,  rich  pavemuut  of  gold  and  silver, 

I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  the  tnero  transcriptioii  of  notee, 

which  my  ti-iend  W made  of  his  conversations  with  Klop- 

Htoek,  during  the  interviews  that  took  place  aAer  my  departure. 
On  these  1  shall  make  but  one  remark  at  present,  and  that  will 
appear  a  jiresinnptuous  one,  namely,  that  Klopstock's  remarks  on 
the  venerable  sage  of  Kiinigsberg  are  to  my  own  knowledge  in- 
jurious and  mislakeu  ;  and  so  far  is  it  I'rora  being  true,  that  liis 
system  is  now  given  up.  that  throughont  the  Universities  of  Ger- 
many there  is  not  a  single  professor  who  is  not  either  a  Kantean 
or  a  disciple  of  Fichte.  whose  system  is  built  on  the  Kantean, 
and  pre-supposes  it«i  truth  ;  or  lastly,  who,  though  au  anlagoaist 
of  Kant,  as  to  his  theoretical  work,  has  not  embraced  wholly  or 
in  part  his  moral  system,  and  adopted  part  of  his  nomcuclalure. 
"  Klopgtock  having  wished  to  see  the  Calvary  of  Ciimbcrloiid, 
and  asked  what  was  thought  of  it  iu  England,  I  went  to  Rem- 
nant's (the  English  bouksellei'}.  where  I  procured  tlie  Analytical 
Review,  iii  which  is  contained  the  review  of  Cumberland's  Cal- 
vary. I  remembered  to  have  read  there  some  specimens  of  a 
blank  verse  translation  of  Tns  Messiah.  I  bad  mentioned  this 
to  Klopstor'k.  and  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  them.  1  walked 
over  lo  liis  faouEo  and  put  ihu  book  into  bis  hands.  On  adverting 
to  his  own  poem,  he  told  me  he  began  TiiK  Messiah  when  ha 
was  seventeen  :  he  devoted  three  entire  years  to  tho  plan  with- 
out composing  a  single  line-     He  was  greatly  at  a  Iuke  in  what 

mens  of  versification  in  the  German  language  bclbre  this  time. 
The  first  three  cantos  he  wrote  in  a  species  of  mcatoired  or  nu- 
merous prose.  This,  though  done  with  much  iuboi  and  some  snc- 
cesB,  was  far  from  satislyin^  him.  He  had  composed  hexometeia 
both  Latin  and  Gret-k  as  a  school  exercise,  and  there  had  been 
also  iu  the  German  taiigiinge  attempts  in  that  style  of  versifica- 
These  were  only  ol'  very  moderate  merit. — One  day  ho 
k  with  the  idea  of  what  could  fcc  ii 
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be  kept  his  room  a  whule  day,  even  went  without  Lis  Suiet,' 

nnd  found  that  in  tlie  evening  he  had  written  twenty-tbrm  hn- 

ameters.  versilyiiig  a  part  of  what  he  hud  belbre  wrilteu  io  proM' 

Prom  that  time,  plonscd  with  his  ellbrts.  he  comptwed  no  rooroii 

I  prose.      To-day   he   inlbrmed   me  that  he   hod  fiiiiaheil  his  plftD 

beibre  he  read  Milton.     He  was  enchanted  to  see  an  author  wfac 

berore  him  had  trod  the  tame  path.     Thia  ia  a  contradictluu  tif 

what  he  said  hefbrc.     He  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  )iis  poeic 

any  one  till  it  was  fiiiiithed :  but  some  of  his  friends  who  hai) 

aeon  what  ho  had  (Suiehcd,  tormented  hiin  till  he  had  oouseuled 

I   to  puhiieh  a  few   booki  iti  a  journal.     He  was  then.  I  bolieve. 

'  Tftry  young,  about  twenly-five.     The  rest  was  printed  at  diflerent 

I  periods,  four  bouke  at  a  time.     The  reception  given  to  the  first 

I  Specimens  was  highly  tiatlering.     He  was  nearly  thirty  years  ii 

I  &ushing  the  whole  [>oeiii,  but  of  these  thirty  years  not  more  than 

I  iwo  were  employed  Li  the  composition.     He  only  composed  in  Ik- 

r  Torable  momeuts  ;  besides  he  had  other  occupations.     He  valut 

I  liimaeU' upon  the  plan  of  his  odes,  and  accuses  the  modern  lyrical 

j  -wrilcTs  of  gross  deficiency  in  this  respect.     I  laid  the  si 

I  #atinn  sgoiiiBt  Horace  :  he  would  not  hear  of  it — but  waived  the 

uasion.     He  called  Rouaseati's  Ode  to  Fobtunk  a  mural  difl- 

[  mrlation  in  slanzas.*     1  Bpoke  of  Drydon's  St.  Cecilia  :  but  ha 

*  [A  ia  Fortuuc.  Ijv.  ii.  Ode  vi.  (Euvres  de  Jean  Baptitte  Bonstcau,  p. 
ISl,  edit,  1830.  One  of  Uie  latter  itropbes  of  tliie  ode  cnndiidc*  vilh  ttra 
lines,  vbicb,  as  the  editor  obtKrvee,  hare  become  a  proverb,  nnd  o(  wlitcli 
the  thought  and  expreesioD  ara  barroired  fri>m  Lucretiiu :  tripilur,  p 


Montrea  dou 


guerners  mngnoDimei, 
Ilia  Uiutaon  jour: 

BuUitoel 


Voyoo*  oomment  vo 

Bu  aort  uiutitadroDt 

Trjit  qui-  in  hvcur  rnua  ««»ude, 

Vint  ittt  lea  nialtres  du  mondc, 

Yotrs  gliure  uous  f  blouit : 

UnU  uu  iiHundre  r«vera  funeate. 

£r  moKi/vt  Umibe,  tliommt  rtttt^ 

Kt  If  Aerua  livanouil. 

uya  Iha  Editor,  co  Iraitapt  oe  mama  siijet.  Ii*.  x.  w 

i'oquiBiant  a  granda  traita,  au  cnuiiiieiiceiQent   de  a»  doui 

■l^|fiiipii]ue,  n'avoi^it  \ait»6  a  leura  Buwcaieure  que  son  «ol6  tnoral  a 

')ger,  el  cVet  ]c  parti  q^ue  prlt  RoiuseaiT.    liie  general  aentiuietit  o 

fc /»  (mndlpci  with  great  dignUj  in  ParaAwe 'Sjtpij»<\.   ^ 
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did  not  seem  familiar  with  our  writers.  He  wished  to  kuow  the 
diEtinclions  belween  our  drnmslic  and  epic  blank  verse.  He  rcc- 
ommeuded  me  to  read  his  Hermann  hpfore  I  read  eitlier  The 
Mcssiin  orlbeodcs.  He  flattorod  himself  that  some  time  or 
oilier  hiB  dramatii;  poems  would  bn  known  in  England.  He  had 
not  heard  of  Cowper.  He  thought  that  Vo&s  in  his  translation 
or  Tbe  Iliad  had  done  violence  to  the  idiom  of  the  GemianB,  and 
had  saerificed  it  to  the  Greeks,  not  remembering  entlide'ittly  that 
each  language   has  its  particular  spirit  and  genius.*     He  said 

— a  pnajBge  which,  as  TTivcr  saj-8,  pontdoe  the  qmnleaapiice  of  the  «iibj«l. 
DadLu  ban  some  nuble  Hunt  on  Foptuoe  in  l.lje  viilli  canto  of  (lit  h/ei-i 
Ware  wnrtby  of  a  great  mjilie  (hh-I.    After  referring  to  the  vniu 
pUiott  Had  muledictiaaB  of  men  against  this  Power,  be  beautifully 

Mn  ella  n'o  bentn  e  cio  arm  ode  : 
ConTalLre  pritae  creature  beta 
Vulue  <ua  ipera,  e  heota  ti  godr. 


u  waa  born  in  1669,  began  his  cureer  at  the  close  of  the  age  of 
Tjouia  Quatorip,  died  at  Bruieels.  Uureh  IT,  IHI.  He  bail  been  baaitbed 
from  France,  by  an  blrigue.  ou  a  talee  charge,  an  now  aeetua  clear,  <•{  hav- 
ing  oompoied  and  distrihuled  defnmatary  veracs,  in  niS;  and  it  wu  ea- 
gravedupoa  hit  tumbthat  be  va>"tbirtj  yearn  an  object  of  envy  and  thirljr 
of  cnn'pnuiaii.''  Bulungiag  to  the  classical  school  of  the  17th  century,  of 
which  lie  was  the  Inst  suirivor,  be  came  somewhat  into  conflict  with  the 
EpL-ituf  tbe  IBth,  which  was  preparing  a  acw  vintage,  and  wuuld  have  none 
biit  new  wiae  in  new  bottles.  Rousseau,  however,  was  a  very  floislied 
writer  in  his  way,  and  lias  been  compared  tu  Hadar,  Horace.  Aiiacreoii  snd 
M  ilherbe.  His  ode  to  M  le  Comlt  du  Luc  a  as  fine  an  cxHin])le  as  1  know 
of  the  modern  olassicul  itylei  "liis  i*  qujle  dilferent  from  tliat  which  is  ea- 
empliGed  in  Hr.  Wordsworth's  Laoduniia  and  Sergeant  Tulfourd'a  loa;  fur 
in  Ihem  the  subjects  only  are  aucieot,  while  both  the  form  and  spirit  are 
roodera ;  whereas  ia  tbe  odes  of  Kousseau  a  modern  subject  is  treated,  as 
tar  as  diflereuue  of  times  and  laoguagc  will  allow,  in  the  maaner  and  tone 
3f  tbe  AacieDt&  ijamson  AKouistea  and  Goethe's  Tphigenia  in  Tam-is  are 
amfurmed  to  ancient  modes  of  thought,  but  !□  them  tbe  subject  also  is  takvu 
froui  antiquitj.  RouBaenu's  Works  consist  of  Odes,  Epistles  in  verse.  Dm- 
Intaa,  Epigrams,  4c  ix.  lie  wrote  fi,r  the  stage  at  the  beginning  of  his  lit 
erary  life,  hut  with  no  ijrcot  success. — S.  C] 

•  [VoBS,  who  Uved  from  Feb.  20,  17B1,  to  MareJi.  1838,  was  author  of 
the  Luise,  "  a  rural  epopiea  of  simple  structure  divided  into  three  idjk. 
wbidi  rehite  the  betruthment  and  marriage  of  tbe  heroine."  This  is  a 
pleasing  and  very  peculiar  poem,  composed  in  beianieter  verse.  '  Tlie 
obarm  of  the  narrative,"  says  Mr.  T.,  "  consists  in  the  minute  descriptiun  of 
tl)«  local  doraestie  muiiuerii  of  tlie  persuaages."  Tlie  charm  oonakta,  l.UE«da, 
^^■ba  blaidiDg  of  rhpse  iimauci's  witli  the  beautv  nt  anV\ne.  uiii'^ 
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LLewing  waslhe  first  of  llieir  drama  lie  wriUra.     1  oomplained' 

KNtTRAN  OB  tediuuE.     He  saiil  there  wns  nut  enough  of  actiou 

Kit  ;  1jut  that   Le^^ing  was  the  most  choate  of  tht:ir   writere.      lie 

lipoke  favurably  of  (joetlie  :  bul  said  that  Ills  Sourowi^  or  Wer> 

K  T£R  wait  his  beat  work,  better  thitn  any  of  his  dramas :  he  pm 

Iferred  tlie  first  written  to  the  rest  of  Uoetho'e  draraaB.    Schillcrt 

LSuBBERs  he  fuiiiid  so  extravagant,  that  be  couid  not  read  it.    1 

I  spoke  of  tlie  suetie  of  thu  setting;  eiiii*    Uu  did  not  kDow  it.    Ha 

aid  t^hillcr  could  not  live.     He  thought  Don  Cablos  the  bwt 

\  of  hie  dramas  ;  but  Buid  that  the  plot  naa  iiiexlricablo. — It  wu 

ividont  he  knew  little  of  Schiller's  works :  iudcci),  he  said,  he 

Guuld  not  read  them.     Biirgcr,  he  said,  was  a  true  poet,  and 

would  live  ;   tliut  iSehiller,  on  the  eoutrary,  must  sotm  be  forgot- 

k  ten  ;  that  lie  gave  himself  up  to  the  imitation  ri  ShaJi^peare,  who 

us  extravagant,  bul  that  Schiller  was  tcii  ihou&and  tiuitf 

^-tnore  w.t     He  siiuke  very  elightiugly  of  Kotzebue,  as  an  ini- 

Lwid  luitabilitj'  of  the  Tersification.    Voas'a  traDBlstiou  nf  Die  Odyttej  !■ 
L^UBSd  fur  beiof;  bo  perrcct  na  iaiilatkin  of  tbo  originnl.     The  Greek  tiM 
V  bevu  rvodcreil,  "  irith  h  fidelity  ■nd  imitative  hnruumj  eo  ndminililF,  tint 
it  Biij^esta  to  tbe  sdiuliir  Uie  orig^Qtd  irordiug,  and  reflecU.  na  from  a  mir- 
ror, every  benutj  Mid  every  blemidi  of  tlie  wicictit  poem."    HiiL  Surrey 
pp.  fll-88.— S.  C] 

*  [Aet  iii.  sc.  S.  'Vhe  night  uxat,  whlnh  ii  tlie  Stii  of  Act  iv.  la  Sat 
too  in  H  frsotlc  way.  The  aungii  it  eontjUDB  are  very  ipirlti^d.  That  tun; 
by  the  Robliers  a  worthy  of  k  Thuj{ :  it  goea  bryond  oar  noltfiua  oT  any 

Gnropein  bandit,  and  tFiuisportn  ua  to  tlie  Und  of  Jiggeraal S,  C] 

f  [Ttio  works  of  BUrgvr,  who  ww  boru  nil  tlie  firat  day  nf  1T48.  died 
June  8,  1794,  coaaiit  a(  Poems  (2  vola,).  Macbeth  altered  Trnm  Shakspoire 
(pRJiuiuiieeil  by  Taylnr, — no  giKid  judge  u!  Shak'piarf. — in  some  rcapHU 
Bup«riur  to  tlie  original),  MunehaiiBeu'*  Travels ;  Tmtnlntiona  (nf  thr  af 
drat  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  some  otbcTE);  Pii|Mr8  philolugical  and  poUticaL 
Hia  fune  rests  pliicfly  on  three  ballads.  The  Wild  Hunter,  the  Paracii,** 
Daughter,  Hnd  Laiofe.  The  powerful  dietion  niid  admirable  harmoi^, — 
rhythm,  sound,  rhyme  of  these  compontious  Mr.  l^ylor  descrlbM  aa  tbi 
FMult  of  Isburioua  art ;  it  ttrike*  nie,  from  the  outUne  whiuU  he  ha«  givtn 
of  Bnrger^  history,  that  the  violent  feelings,  the  life-like  exprcoaiua  of 
Trhioh  eouatilutea  their  power  and  value,  may  have  been  pn«!y  tJie  raJlel 
of  tbe  poel'a  own  mind.  Hia  aeems  to  hare  been  n  hfe  of  mranianagciiwDt 
from  yoatli  till  middle  age.  Uke  Milton,  he  loat  a  beloved  ercotiil  wib  bf 
nhildbed  in  the  first  year  of  marriage :  like  biiii.  he  mnrrinJ  ti  third  tim^ 
It  without  his  tpeeiiil  De™Bsity-4)liniJnw«  and  unkind  Jaught4>ra  Qa 
"  '  a  laily  who  hail  fallen  in  love  with  his  poetry,  or  pcrhai  ' " 
-""*'     ;  an  union  foundedt'iHt     "     '    ""'  " " 
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moral  anthor  in  the  first  place,  and  next,  as  deHcient  in  power 
At  Vienna,  said  he,  they  are  tranEported  with  him ;  but  we  do 
not  reekon  the  people  of  Vienna  either  the  wisest  or  the  wiltieet 
people  of  Germany.  He  euid  Wieland  was  a  eharminjr  author, 
antl  a  sovereign  master  of  his  own  language  :  tliat  in  this  respect 
G(»elhe  could  not  be  compared  to  him,  nor  indeed  could  anybody 
else.  He  said  that  his  fault  was  to  be  fertile  !o  exuberance.  1 
tuid  hitn  the  Oberok  had  just  been  translated  into  English.  H« 
asked  me  if  I  was  not  delighted  with  the  poem.  I  answered, 
that  I  thought  the  utory  began  to  flag  about  llie  seventh  or  eighth 
book;  and  observed,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius  to 
make  the  interest  of  a  long  poem  turn  entirely  upon  animal 
graliticatiou.  He  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  exciiso  this  by  say- 
ing, that  there  are  dilTeront  subjects  for  poolry,  and  that  pocia  are 
not  willing  to  bo  restricted  in  their  choice.  I  answered,  that  I 
thought  the  pasiiim  of  love  as  well  suited  to  the  purposeo  of 
poetry  as  any  other  passion  ;  but  that  it  was  a  cheap  way  of 
pleasing  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader  through  a  long  poem 
on  the  mere  appetite.  Well  I  but,  said  he,  you  see.  that  such 
poems  please  every  body.  I  answered,  that  it  was  the  province 
of  affrent  poet  to  raise  people  up  to  his  own  level,  not  to  descend 
to  theirs.  He  agreed,  and  confessed,  that  on  no  account  whatso- 
ever would  he  have  written  a  work  like  the  Okerun.  He  spoke 
in  raptures  of  Wieland's  style,  and  pointed  out  the  passage  where 
Retzia  is  delivered  of  her  child,  as  exquisitely  beautiful.*     T  said 

Uon  of  spirit  1  Had  ai  D«ith,  which  had  il«prived  bim  of  two  with,  did  not 
ri-leaee  bim  fmni  a  third,  lie  obtoinod  his  rreedom.  at  the  end  of  little  mure 
than  three  years,  Troni  a  murt  uf  justice  Why  did  Klopstonk  uaderralue, 
by  prefureiice  of  »iteh  a  poet,  the  lufly-mioded  Schiller — the  dearest  to 
England  of  all  Ocrmnn  bArds!  Perliap«  beesuae  the  author  of  Wnlleu8[«iu 
wsB  a  philosnpher,  and  had  mimy  things  in  his  phiUwuphy  wbidi  theuullinr 
et  The  Meuiah  conld  not  find  in  Aiihenveit  and  enrth. — S.  C.J 

•  [OlKrnii,  Canto  viii.  Btniiznii  6S-80.     Tlia  litUa  touch  about  thi 
born  babe's  roluming  it«  muthcr's  ktsa  is  vory  romantio :  tlioi 
tnndeatly  ia  the  form  of  a  qnerj  ; 

— Uiid  schttnt  nicht  jeden 
Seia  klciaer  mund  deiu  ihreu  xu  eatBuugun) 

Th<  word  mttaHi/fn  (iwjt  off)  is  ucpreasire- 

tkm  kau  of  an  inlaut  five  minutes  i>f  aG;c. 

^^HH-rUy  sweetest  'tx-uTK"  «ayi  he,  in 


vory  romantio :  tiwagk  y^^M 

lu  eatBuugnD )  I 

tveryiiutiiralljoharactoriaei  I 

'Ictiind  lind  icront  nurutry  «,«         ■ 


bso 
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thcl 


that  I  did  not  perceive  any  very  striking  pafiKa^<f9 ;  but  that  1 
fur  (he  itnperrei!litins  of  a  translation.  Of  tlia 
thct^B  of  Wicland.  he  said,  ihey  were  eo  exquisitely  nianageid, Qui 
the  grealeat  writers  might  be  inoiid  to  aleal  as  he  did.  He  con- 
lidored  the  books  and  fubles  of  old  romane«  writers  in  the  light  nf 
ancient  mytholop^',  as  n  sort  of  coniinon  property,  from  wUcfc 
lan  waa  tree  to  take  whatever  he  could  make  &  gixtd  use  o(. 
Englishman  had  presented  him  with  the  odes  of  CoUim. 
whieh  ho  had  read  with  pleasure.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  «f 
Gray,  except  his  Elegy  written  in  a  country  CiUJBCH-rjiEi).  Ha 
compUiaed  of  the  fool  in  Lear-  I  observed  that  he  st^eoieil  U 
the  distress ;  but  siili  he  romplainrd. 
not  allowed,  that  Pope  had  writlrn 
kill  than  any  of  our  writers — I  said  1 
his  couplets  hod  greater  variety  in 


give  a  terrible  wildn» 

He  asked  whether  i 

rhyme<l  poetry  with 

preferred  Drydeii,  b< 

iheit  movement.     He  thought  my 

I  whether  the  rhyme  of  Pope  were  not  more  exact.      This  (jaeatina 

p2  understood  as  applying  to  the  iinal  tenninations,  and  obeerni^ 

lita  liim  that  I  believed  it  was  the  case  ;  but  that  I  thought  it  wu 

Leasy  to  excuse  some  inaecuracy  in  the  final  suiinila,  if  the  frciicnd 

"  sweep  of  the  verse  was  superior.     I  told  bim  that  we  were  not  so 

-  BXact  with  regard  to  the  final  endiugs  of  lines  as  the  French. 

I  Be  did  not  seem  to  know  that  we  made  tin  distinction  betwwn 

^i^usculine  and  Itrminine  ((.  e.  single  or  double)  rhymes :  at  least 

mhe  put  inquiries  to  me  on  this  subject.     Ue  seemed  to  think,  liutl 

I  no  language  could  bo  so  far  formed  as  that  it  might  not  be  en- 

t  nehed  by  idioms  borrowed  from  another  tongue.     I  said  this  wat 

I  #  very  dangerous  practice  ;   and  added,  that  I  thought  Milton  had 

I  often  injured  both  his  prose  and  verse  by  taking  this  liberty  too 

I  frequently.     1  ref^ommendeil  to  him  the  prose  works  of  Dryden  a* 

'    models  of  pure  and  native  English.     I  was  treading  upon  tender 

ground,  oa  I  have  reason  lo  suppose  thai  he  has  hi tnso If  liberally 

indulged  in  the  practice. 

The  same  day  I  dinod  at  Mr.  Klopstoek's,  where  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  third  interview  with  the  poet.  We  talked  princi- 
pally about  iudifTereut  things.     1  a«kud  him  what  he  thought  of 

L  -'ar*  Uhhv  in  wliicb  I  hv  sboiit  nu?,  in  nil  lliejr  glee  uf  cliiMliixnl,  aijvhoU 
,  pMo  of  liltlr  half-way  tliiii|{*  betweru  Hpus  nnd  ongclg  " 

^    Mr.  Sothcbji't  tnui^otiai  of  Iba  Ob«roa  raiidv  tUttjwcm  ffT-'tltii:  In.tMi 


Kant.  He  said  tliat  his  reputation  was  much  un  the  decliQe  in 
Germany.  That  for  his  own  part  he  waa  not  surjjri»4jd  to  lind.it 
«i,  aa  the  works  of  KanL  were  to  him  utterly  incomprehensible — 
that  he  had  oflen  hecn  pestered  by  theKanteaus  ;  but  was  rarely 
ill  the  practice  of  arguing  with  them.  Hia  custom  was  to  pro- 
duce the  book,  open  it  and  point  to  a  paai^age,  and  beg  they  would 
explain  it.  This  they  ordinarily  attempted  to  do  by  Bubalitiiliug 
tjieir  own  ideas.  1  do  not  want,  1  Bay,  an  explanation  of  your 
own  ideas,  but  of  the  passage  which  is  belbre  us,  lu  this  way  [ 
generally  bring  the  dispute  to  an  immediate  conclusiou.  He 
spoke  ol'  Wolfe  as  the  lirat  Metaphysician  they  had  in  Uerm&iiy. 
Wolfe  had  followers ;  but  they  could  hardly  bo  called  a  sect,  and 
luckily  till  tlie  appearance  of  Kant,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  Ger- 
many had  uot  been  pestered  by  any  sect  of  philoaopherfi  whatso- 
ever ;  but  that  each  man  had  separately  pursued  his  inquiries  un 
controlled  by  the  dogmas  of  a  master.  Kant  had  appeared  am- 
bitious lo  be  the  fuundef  of  a  sect  ;  that  ho  had  succcixled  :  but 
that  the  Germans  were  now  ODming  to  their  senses  again.  Thut 
j!4icolaiand  Eiigel  had  in  diflerent  ways  contributed  to  diaenshaut 
the  nation;*  but  above  all  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  philoso- 
pher and  his  philosophy,  lie  seemed  pleased  to  hc-ar.  that  as  yet 
Kant's  docrrines  had  not  met  wilh  many  admirers  in  England — ■ 
did  not  doubt  but  that  we  had  too  moch  wisdom  to  be  duped  by 
a  writer  who  act  at  defiance  the  common  Bense  and  common  un- 
derstandiuf^  of  men.  We  talked  of  tragedy,  lie  seemed  to  rate 
highly  the  power  of  esciting  tears — I  said  that  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  deluge  au  audience,  that  it  w-aa  done  every  day  by 
tiiB  meanest  writers. 

I  must  remind  you,  my  friend,  first  that  these  notes  are  not  in- 
tended as  Bjtecimens  of  Klopsloek's  intellectual  power,  or  even 
"colloquial  prowess,"  to  judge  of  which  by  an  accidental  conver- 
sation, and  this  with  strangers,  and  those  too  foreigners,  would  be 
not  only  unreasonable,  but  calumnious.  Secondly,  1  attribute 
little  other  Jnt-'rest  to  the  remarks  than  what  is  derived  from  the 
celebrity  of  the  person  who  made  them.  Lastly,  if  you  ask  me, 
whelier  I  h«\-e  read  The  Me!«u[|,  and  what  I  think  of  it?  I 
answer — as  yet  the  first  four  hooka  only  :  and  as  lo  my  opinion — 
(the  reasons  of  which  hereafter) — you  may  guess  it  from  wlial  I 
could  not  help  muttering  to  myself,  when  the  good  pastor  thii 
^^^^^^H    •  [See  note  nt  tbr  end  of  ilic  ktt-n:.— 3  C.^  .  ■ 
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lorniiig  lold  inc.  that  Kiopetock  was  the  Germau  Miltoii^-^-'^n 
wpry  German  Milton  indeed  '.  '.  '.' Heaven  preserve  you,  and 


^Diandiienehanlcrt  put  uQe  in  niiod  of  the  mtcaltlierB,  wlio  are  s«id  WW 
\  nippoied  tArid  bouses  of  roLi.  and  yet  Ihe  rHCe.sonieliovror  other,  oontinna 
■■<to  ivitTin.    IIh^  Kanteui  rata  were  Dot  STsre.  t  believe,  when  Klnpatodl 
L  ^wlw  tbiu,  of  the  cxter  mi  nation  that  bad  befallen  tbi?ia  :  and  even  t«  Uni 
L^aythoae  acute  aniinnla  iofeit  the  aid  bouse,  and  steal  n«a;  the  daily  brotd 
1 1  of  tbe  cbildriHi. — if  th«  old  aoUous  of  8]iiuh  and  Time,  and  llie  ul<l  priiob 
[of  religious  vcriticH  by  way  of  the  unJo-iiaitJinp,  and  tpeeulitlive  rrttMt, 
r  mati  be  called  Bucb.     Whether  or  no  these  are  their  true  tpiritual  auaU- 
<Bauce,  or  tlie  necessary  guard  and  vebiele  of  it,  is  p«rhapa  a  question- 
But  who  were  Nioilni  and  Engel,  and  what  did  tbcy  aguiuBt  tbe  Gunooi 
enehanter  I    llie  former  was  bom  in  1783,  at  Berlin,  wher«  be  e*rri«d  M 
bii  futhrr's  business  t>(  book-selling,  pursued  literature  with  marked  roe- 
ooH,  and  uttsiiied  to  old  age.  full  of  titerary  huuors.    By  ineana  of  threa 
crilJeiU  jouriml«  (Iho  Lileralur-JSrii/c,  the  Biiliothfk  der  ScMntn  Wiutm- 
thaften,  and  tbe  Allgmieiae  deutKht  BiUiolhek),  whieh  he  (oaduetad  wilk 
the  powerfii!  eo-operation  ot  Lecsing,  and  of  his  intimate  friend  Uowlcla- 
wtAio,  and  to  which  bo  coutribilted  largely  himself^  be  became  very  oauiiler- 
'  II  tbe  German  world  of  letters,  and  so  ooatluued  fiir  the  epaoe  of 
[  Iffcnty  yunri,    Jdrdeos,  Id  bis  Lexicon,  ipeuka  highly  of  the  ellcet  of  Nieo- 
1   lai's  writings  in  promoliog  frecduni  of  thought,  enlightened  views  in  thenl- 
I  Ogy  and  philofuphy,  and  a  sound  taste  in  fine  literature — describe*  him  aaa 
J  llrare  battler  with  int'ileranee,  bypnerisy,  ond  confused  eenceptions  in  re- 
f  llgion;  with  empty  subtleties,  obscuritiee.  and  tertninologiea.  that  tan  bul 
I  iMtue  ID  vaiu  fantasies,  in  his  controversiel  writloga  on  the  "  so-naaied  oiti- 
I  -Ml  philosophy."     Be  cuga([ed  with  the  Kritik  dfT  reiitm  VcrnHttft,  on  ita 

■  upearauce  in  1T81,  in  the  Allgrmtine  Jeultche  Biblialhik;  first  «tpla!a>d 
ft  lus  Dejections  to  It  in  the  11  Ih  voL  of  his  /fei'si^iirAretiMn^  (Deseription  «f 
l*A  Journey  through  Qermany  and  SwitiorUndio  tbe  year  1781),  anil  attar 
V^rards,  in  his  roioBace  entithxl.  The  Lite  and  Opiiiione  of  Semproaiui  Qon 

"bert.  a  Oerman  Philoaopher,  sought  to  set  forth  the  childish  crotchets  and 

uses  imputable  to  many  disciplee  of  this  philosophy  in  their  native  ab- 

P  .Mirdity.    Tbe  ratiboni  alluded  to  by  Klopiloek.  was  doubtless  contMncd  In 

tbe  aboTenamed  romance,  which  the  old  poet  probably  esteemul  more  Uian 

Nieolai's  more  serious  polemics. 

Giindibert  has  bad  ita  day.  but  in  a  fiction  ileitJned  to  a  day  of  Ino^ 
doratitin. — Ooetbe's  Faust, — tile  Satirist  is  himself  most  effeoLivelyiatiriaed. 
Jliore  he  is,  in  that  strange  yet  beautiful  temple,  piimed  to  tbe  wall  ia  a 

■  Jfldieiilous  attitude,  U>  be  laughed  at  as  lon^  aa  tlie  temple  itself  ia  viaileil 
d  ailmired.    This  doom  come  upon  him.  iir't  so  much  for  bis  eamfwigA 

it  th*  Kantouu.  aa  for  hia  Jui^a  of  Wrrttr, — becanae  be  luul  ' 
i^BerlainlYoltctMwj  wnaWVcm^Valiwia  to  the; 


bde. 

Fhus 
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&ide«l  ha  Menu  to  hsva  been  engiiged  in  i 
LavnUr.  Wielaod,  Herder,  aod  Qoethe.* 
FhusI  lie  thus  addresses  the  gobtiii  doocen 


series  of  ho«Lilili«a  with  Fidit^ 
In  the    Walpurgimachi  of  the 


Ibr  Bcyd  nucli  iinmer  da  !     Xein  dsii  ist  uoerburt  I 
VersdiiFiDdet  dudi  I    Wir  haliea  ju  aurgeklort  I 

"Fiji 
Vanith  t    Unheard  afimpudeDce  I     What,  Btiil  there  t 
In  thii  eidightened  age  tuo,  when  you  bare  been 
Proved  nat  to  exist  V—Slullty't  Tr^ntlaiiim. 

beror. 


Do  ire  not  s««  the  dougbty 
hand,  aod  commanding  the  apporiti 
■atunubmeut  eidai(nhi(; : 

Da«  Tenfelspsck  es  Tragt  nauh  keiner  RogeL 
Wir  Bind  to  king  und  dcimoch  ipukt's  in  Tege'. 

So  wine  we  are  1  ;et  what  laaLaslic  fooleriea  etil]  stream  forth  from  nty  eoo- 
tftnpornry'i  bruiits ;  how  are  ne  still  haunted  1  The  «pre<Ji  of  Fauat  eon- 
ccrniug  blin  is  ims-translnted  by  ShcUey,  who  understood  the  hiuuor  of  the 
piece,  as  well  as  the  poetry,  but  not  tbe  partieular  bumors  of  it.  Hothing 
c«n  be  more  expreuive  of  a  oonceited,  nnrrow-minded  reviever.  "  Oti  be  I 
— be  is  nbiulutelf  everywhere. — What  others  danee,  he  muet  decide  upon. 
If  he  can't  chatter  about  every  step,  'tis'ss  good  a>  not  mode  at  all.  Kolh- 
ing  prwoitt  Hm  to  mveh  at  when  lei  go  foraard.  If  you'd  turn  round  and 
round  in  a  circle,  as  be  docs  in  hi)  old  mill,  he'd  approve  of  that  perhaps ; 
especially  if  you'd  cunault  him  about  it." 

"  A  man  of  such  apirited  habitudes."  says  Mr.  Cnrlyle,  iifler  nffirmiug 
[bat  Nlcolaiwrole  against  Kant's  philosophy  without  compreheudlnglt.nnd 
judged  of  poetry,  as  of  Brunswick  Mum,  by  its  utility,  '■  is  now  by  the 
Qermans  ealled  a  Philiiler.  Nieolal  earned  for  hinuclf  the  painful  pre- 
eminence of  being  Sri  Philislrr,  Arch  PhUlBtine."  "  He.  an  old  enemy  of 
Goethe's,"  says  Mr.  Hill,  Ju  explanation  of  the  title  in  whieb  he  appears  in 
the  WaJpuTgisnaelit.  "  had  published  an  account  of  his  phantasmal  iUusiuDS, 
pmnting  tbcm  against  Fichte's  system  of  idealism,  which  be  evidently  ooa- 
lounded  with  what  Coleridge  would  have  called  Subjective  Idolism.' 

Sudi  wiia  this  wondrous  diHncAanter  in  tbe  eyes  of  later  critics  than 
Klopstoek :  a  nian  strong  enough  to  maintiun  a  long  fi^t  against  genius, 
not  wise  enough  to  believe  in  it  and  befriend  iC  How  many  a  controrer- 
sialist  seems  a  mighty  giant  to  those  who  are  prediposed  to  his  opinions, 
while,  in  Ihe  eyes  of  others,  he  is  but  n  blind  floundering  Polyphemus,  who 
knows  not  how  to  direct  his  heavy  blows;  if  not  amenaeinggcareorow.with 
•  stake  in  his  hand,  which  he  has  no  power  to  drive  home  I  I  remember 
reading  a  thin  volume  in  which  all  metaphysicians  that  had  ever  left  th«r 

*  [See  Mr.  Hayward's  excellent  trasslatiou  of  Faust,  of  which  I  have 
heard  a  literary  Gennansay  that  It  gave  a  better  notion  of  the  orig^oal  thar 
■ay  other  which  he  hid  seeo.1 
_  2j^ 
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thoughts  behind  them  were  declared  utterly  in  the  wiong  all  up  to^  onl 
not  including,  the  yaliant  author  hinoBell  The  world  bad  lain  in  darknen 
till  he  appeared,  like  a  new  Phoebus,  on  the  scene.  This  great  man  dis- 
patched Kant's  system — (neyer  having  read  a  syllable  of  any  work  of  Kant's) 
—in  a  page  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  exploit  had  its  celebratera  and  admirers. 
Tet  strange  to  say,  the  metaphysical  world  went  on  just  aa  if  nothing  had 
happened ! — after  the  sun  was  up,  it  went  groping  about,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  enlightened,  and  actually  ever  since  has  continued  to  talk  as  if  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  Kant,  and  other  metaphysicians  understood  the  nature  of 
the  things  they  wrote  about  rather  more  than  the  mass  of  mankind,  instead 
of  lets  I  Verschwindet  dock  I  might  this  author  say,  as  Nioolai  said  to  the 
speotres  of  the  Brocken  and  the  phantoms  of  literature, 

Verschwindet  doch  I     Wir  habenja  au/gekidrt, 

Elngel  opposed  Kant  in  philosophical  treatises,  one  of  which  is  entitled 
Zwei  Gerprdche  den  Wertk  der  Kritik  hetrcffend.  He  too  occupied  a  eon* 
siderable  space  in  literature — ^his  works  fill  twelve  volumes,  beaidea  a  few 
other  pieces.  "  To  him,**  says  Jordens,  "  the  criticism  of  taste  and  of  art, 
speculative,  practical,  and  popular  philosophy,  owe  many  of  their  later 
advances  In  Germany."  Jordens  pronounces  his  romance,  entitled  Lwtnt 
Stark,  a  masterpiece  iu  its  way,  and  says  of  his  plays,  that  they  deserve  s 
place  beside  the  best  of  Lessiog's.  He  was  the  author  of  a  miscellaneous 
work,  entitled  The  Philosopher  of  the  World,  and  is  praised  by  Cousin  as  s 
meritorious  anthropologist.  Engel  was  born  September  11,  1741,  at  Par- 
ohim,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor,  in  MecklenburgSchwerin ;  died  June 
28,  1802.  Neither  Nicolai  nor  Engel  is  noticed  by  Cousin  among  the  ad- 
versaries of  Kant's  doctrine :  the  intelligent  adversaries. — ^who  assailed  it 
with  skill  and  knowledge,  rather  proved  its  strength  than  discovered  its 
weakness.  Fortius  acri  ridiculum;  but  this  applies  only  to  transient  triumphs, 
where  the  object  of  attatk,  though  it  furnishes  occtmon  for  ridicule;,  aflbrdi 
no  just  cause  for  it— S.  0.) 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Quid  quod  pretfaiione  pramunierim  libeUuniy  qud  conor  ovineni  offendiculi 
aDsam  prsecidere  ?*  Neque  quiequam  adduhito^  quin  ea  candidis  omnilmt 
facial  satis.  Quid  autem  facias  istis^  qui  vel  ob  ingenii  pertinaciam  sibi 
satixfieri  noliniy  vel  stupidiores  sintf  quam  ut  satisfactionem  intelligant  / 
Nam  quemadmodum  Simonides  dixitt  Thessalos  hehetiores  esse,  quam  ul 
possint  a  se  decipif  ita  quosdam  videos  stupidiores,  quam  ut  piaeari  queant, 
AdhaCj  non  minim  est  invenire  quod  ealumnietur,  qui  nihil  aliud  qwerit, 
nisi  quod  calumnieiur.  Erasmus  ad  Dorpium,  Theologum, 

In  the  rifacimento  of  The  Friend,  I  have  inserted  extractb 
from  the  Conciones  ad  Populum,  printed,  though  scarcely  pub- 
lished, in  the  year  1795,  in  the  very  heat  and  height  of  ray  anti- 
ministerial  enthusiasm  :  these  in  proof  that  my  principles  oipoli' 
tics  have  sustained  no  change. — In  the  present  chapter,  I  have 
annexed  to  my  Lettera  from  Germany,  with  particular  reference 
to  that,  which  contains  a  disquisition  on  the  modern  drama,  a 
critique  on  the  Tragedy  of  Bertram,  written  within  the  last 
twelve  months :  in  proof,  that  I  have  been  as  falsely  charged 
with  any  fickleness  in  my  principles  of  taste. — The  letter  was 
'WTitten  to  a  friend  :  and  the  apparent  abruptness  with  which  it 
begins,  is  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  introductory  sentences. 

You  remember,  my  dear  Sir,  that  Mr.  Whitbread,  shortly  before 
his  death,  proposed  to  the  assembled  subscribers  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  that  the  concern  should  be  farmed  to  some  responsible 
individual  under  certain  conditions  and  limitations  :  and  that  his 
proposal  was  rejected,  not  without  indignation,  as  subversive  of 
the  main  object,  for  the  attainment  of  which  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  assemblage  of  philo-dramatists  had  been  induced  to  risk 
their  subscriptions.  Now  this  object  was  avowed  to  be  no  leai 
than  the  redemption  of  the  British  stage  not  only  from  horses, 
dogs  elephants,  and  the  like  zoological  rarities,  but  also  from  the 
more  pernicious  barbarisms  and  Kotzebuisms  in  morals  and  taste. 

^  Praciwdtn  oa/iiiniaiii,  in  ih«  oniQKnaV. 
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Drory  Lane  was  to  be  restored  to  ill  former  classical  i-enown; 
Shakspeure,  J^onson,  and  Otway,  with  the  expurgated  muMt  of 
Vaubrugh,  Congreve,  and  Wychetley,  were  to  be  re-inaiigurated 
in  their  rightful  dominion  over  British  audiencei  ;*  and  the  Her- 
'  fluloan  process  was  lo  commence,  by  exterminating  the  epeakinp 
'  monsters  imported  from  the  banks  of  the  Banube,  coinpari;d  with 
which  tbeii  mute  relations,  the  emigrants  from  Exeter  'Change. 
■n(]  Polite  (late  PiJcock's)  show-carts,  were  tame  and  iiioilcnsive. 
Could  an  heroic  project,  at  once  eo  refined  and  so  arduous,  be 
«DUsisteatly  intrusted  to,  could  its  success  be  raliounlly  expcclH 
a  mercenary  manager,  at  whose  critical  quarantine  the 
ihtcri  bonus  m/ot  would  conciUato  a  bill  of  health  to  the  plafiw 
person  ?  No  !  As  the  work  proposed,  such  must  be  the  votk- 
lasters.  Kank,  fortune,  liberal  oduc&tiou,  and  (iheir  ualntal 
icompaniments,  or  consequences)  critical  discernmeat.  deltca1« 
tftct,  diMnteresteducss.  unsuspected  morals,  notorious  patriotism. 
Uid  tried  Mieconasship,  these  were  the  lecommeudatioos  that  iu- 
flueuced  the  votes  of  the  proprietary  subscribers  of  Dniry-Lane 
Theatre,  these  the  molix'es  that  occasioned  the  election  of  its  Su 
preme  Committee  of  Management.  This  circumstance  aloDO 
would  have  ejtcited  a  strong  interest  in  the  public  mind,  r^pcct- 

•  [lly  eldtat  brother  »ftj»  of  CougTCVe's  comedies,  after  ilrcUriog  tban 
"OOOBiiJeriibly  more  decorous  tliim  tboso  of  Ilia  predMWunps,"  ■•  Th«y  tM 
loa  oiild  to  be  mis(^i«voui :  they  keep  the  hruu  iu  too  JoccaBotit  actiMi  to 

I   t&vn  tbe  pusiaiiB  to  kindle.    Fur  tliuM  wlio  (earch  iato  the  pawcra  uf  io- 

I  tellecl,  tlie  mmbiiuktiaiu  of  Ibou^jht  wliicb  may  be  prodceeil  hjr  ToUtioo. 
tlio  plays  of  Coii^cve  miLy  form  a  profitable  study.  But  tbcir  time  is  fled 
~^iu  tbs  lUigc  tb«y  -will  be  reeeived  no  inore ;  luid  of  tbe  devotees  of  li;^- 

I  reading  Bueh  ni  euuld  read  them  irUhout  diagiist  would  probably  ftrvM 
\  with  little  pleasure." — WorUiies  ot  Ynrkshire  and  Lanou^rc,  by 

'   Hartley  Coleriilge,  p,  eoa. 

[   ^  My  fiilher  says,  iii  a  tnargioal  u«lu  on  the  Life  from  whidi  I  quutai 

,"Wiukeduesa  is  nu  Bulgeot  tar  Comedy.    Tliis  waB  Congreve's  great  errw, 

•nd  aUuost  peculiar  to  biio.    The  iJrnmof.t /"n-ioiitfofDrydeii,  Wydiertey 

tod  other^  are  ofteo  vicious,  indecent,  but.  not  like  Omgrcve's,  wittiJ.' 

Speakiag  of  TA«  Wag  of  Iht  World,  uiy  brother anys,  "It  baa oo meni 

I  interest.  Vioe  may  be,  and  too  oden  lias  beou,  made  iateresling;  bot  eobt 
bHrted,  uDpriedpled  villany,  never  em. — It  is  impouible  to  read  Ihto 
MDiedy  withouL  iroader  and  odmiraliun ;  but  it  'a  an  admiratiao  aJtogelhtf 
intellectual,  bv  whiob  uu  [tmo  is  made  better."  My  Aither  remorla,  in  ib* 
margin,  "  Virtue  and  Wickedness  are  not  ni&  eoina  jeiure.  Th»  ataeot* 
e/  Virtui  is  no  defii:ieiiey  in  a  immune  comedy ;  but  the  praMOrv-jf  JAlfr 
agreatdetecf— 5.  CJ 


ing  tbe  firat  productioa  of  the  Tragic  Sfuee  which  hid  been  an- 
nounced under  such  Buspifes,  and  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  sneii 
judgments  :  and  the  trugedj',  on  whieh  you  have  requested  ray 
judgment,  was  the  work  on  which  the  great  expeclalJone,  justi- 
fied by  go  many  eauscs,  were  doomed  at  length  to  »etlle. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  examination  of  Bertram,  or  Tmi 
Castle  of  St.  Aldobrano,  I  shall  interpose  a.  few  words,  on  the 
phrase  German  Drama,  which  I  hold  to  be  altogether  a  mis- 
nomer. At  the  time  of  Lessin^,  the  German  stage,  such  as  it 
was,  appears  to  liave  been  a  flat  and  servile  copy  of  the  French. 
It  woa  Lessing  who  first  introduced  the  name  and  the  works  of 
Shakspeare  to  the  admiration  of  the  Germans  ;  and  I  should  not 
perhaps  go  too  far,  if  I  add,  that  It  was  Lessing  who  first  proved 
to  all  thinking  meo,  even  to  Shakspeare's  own  couiUryiiien,  the 
true  nature  of  his  apparent  irregularities.  These,  he  demon 
Blrated,  were  deviations  only  from  the  accidents  of  the  Greek 
tragedy ;  and  from  such  accidents  as  hung  a  heavy  weight  ou 
the  wings  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  narrowed  their  flight  within 
the  limits  of  what  we  may  call  the  heivic  opera.  Ho  proved, 
that,  in  all  the  essentials  of  art,  no  leas  than  in  the  truth  of  na- 
ture, the  Plays  of  Shakspeare  were  incomparably  more  coincident 
with  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  than  the  productions  of  Corneille 
and  Racine,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  regularity  of  the  latter.* 
Under  these  convictions  were  Lessiog's  own  dramatic  Avorks  com- 
poied.  Their  deficiency  is  in  depth  and  imagination  :  their  ex- 
cellence is  in  the  construction  of  the  plot ;  the  good  sense  of  tbe 
sentiments ;  the  sobriety  of  the  morola  ;  and  the  high  polish  of 
the  diction  and  dialogue.  In  short,  his  dramas  arc  the  very  an- 
tipodes of  alllliose  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  at 
once  to  abuse  and  enjoy,  under  the  name  of  the  German  drama. 
Of  this  latter,  Schiller's  Robbers  was  the  earliest  specimen  ;  the 
first  fruits  of  bia  youth  (I  had  almost  said  of  his  boyhood),  and  as 
such,  the  pledge,  and  promise  of  no  ordinary  genius.  Only  as 
Mich,  did  the  matnrer  judgment  of  the  author  tolerate  the  Plaj', 
During  his  whole  life  he  expresBcd  himself  concerning  this  prc- 
duction  with  more  than  needful  asperity,  as  a  monster  not  len 
offensive  to  good  taste,  than  to  sound  morals;  and,  in  his  latter 
years,  his  indignation  at  the  unwonted  popularity  of  the  Robbers 
*  [8ae  his  Hamburgitehe  Dranttlnrgii,  especially  vol.  u.  WotIu,  \.Ul\ 
^^mi^-S.  C.j  
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luced  ]iiin  into  the  contrartj  extremea,  viz.  a  stadied  feeUeaiM 
nterest  (as  Tar  aa  the  iiilereat  was  to  be  derived  from  iiicidniU 

id  the  excilement  of  cwrioiitj');  a  diction  elaborately  m«tr)cal; 
the  affectation  of  rhymes;  and  the  pedantry  of  Uie  chofiu. 

But  to  underetand  the  true  cbaraeter  of  the  Robbbrs,  and  ol' 
the  countless  imitations  which  were  its  spawn,  I  must  inform  yon, 
tft  at  least  call  to  your  recollection,  that,  about  that  timo,  and  for 
I  Bomo  years  before  it,  three  of  the  most  popular  books  in  the  Qet- 
inan  language  were,  the  translations  of  Youkg's  Nigut  Tuotrcura. 
Hervkv's  Meditations,  and  Hjchardsok's  Clakissa  Hasxaw* 

■  [Night  I.  of  7'he  CompIatKl :  or  IftgM  ThoaghU,  wu  bcTorc  tbe  worU 
in  1T43 :  Hervey'i  Mtditoliont  among  the  Tombi,  and  Rfjfecliotti  in  t 
Flotcer  Garden,  Hppeared  in  1746  :  the  first  two  toIb.  of  Clariaaa  la  174JL 
Thi«  work  of  RisluuTlson'*  and  Iiii  Piunek  wcro  written  purposely  to  gauri 
the  morals  of  the  young,  and  of  the  latter  it  vaaaaid,  Pamela  is  like  buow: 
■hii covers  Bltlhioga  wllhher  nliitcocis.  Snow,  vhen  much  trodden  ttaia 
a  worm  tun,  is  boou  coaverted  into  elbp — vMch  cnoIeKes  ere  long  inio  mud 
and  Riirc ;  iu  this  respect  the  luornl  1«ssons  of  Fampla  and  Clariasa  do  iidnd 
reiemble  mail ;  they  >eein  fitter  to  etir  up  tbe  mud  of  the  lout — *  tbi 
earthly  mire'  of  ita  nature. — than  permaueutly  to  deaoae  ood  vhiten  iL- 
See  OompHrison  of  lUehardsoQ  -with  Fieldiog,  Wnrks.  IV.  Pl  3S0; 

Young's  great  peem  is  a  nutable  iaitaucc  of  the  vaot  of  reserre  ukI 
poetical  economy.  lu  the  poetry  of  Cowper.  Burns,  Crobbe,  we  have  a>>(ni- 
dance  of  sadness,  aud  it  is  all  the  more  truly  and  deeply  sad,  beotuse  it 
ought,  Day.  rather  thunned.  The  poet'*  soul  appears  la 
;  he^'dnes  not  love  the  shower  nor  seek  tbe  cold.' bit 
only  yields  to  mournful  reflections  because  they  force  thenseWea  upon  bin 
in  a  world  of  woe.  But  when  Yoangso  resolutely  nukes  love  toOlaomaail 
■eta  his  cap  at  Melancholy,  we  suspect  that  both  are  in  tnaaquerade,  am] 
that  Uouming  forms  are  beueatb  the  sablu  stole;  wlicn  he  Eurrouiuli  bit 
head  with  eypress,  we  imagiue  osnug  velvet  cap  under  tbe  dusky  wreath; 
when  he  "  sits  by  nlamp  at  mid-day,  and  has  akullf,  bonea.  and  iDstrumcoIs 
of  dealJi  for  tbe  ornaments  of  hl<  study."  we  feel  disposed  to  think  that  hs 
nakcs  ilu,  death,  aod  sorrow  &  poetiod  amusement,  and  takes  up  tbeM 
topic*  beoauae  they  offer  fnciUties  for  impcessive  writing  more  tbau  ts  re- 
lieve their  presaurc  nn  a  burdened  heart.  I  would  not  any  the  same  of  Her- 
rey's  piety,  though  it  htu  sueh  un  air  of  what,  in  n  colloquial  not  philoMph- 

I    foal  seute,  mny  be  cnlleil  detenninvim.     Vae  author  of  77u  Doctor  uys  lliat 
!  styles  arejtoiKr.v.  but  that  the  MnfiUlioniafa  is  a  itetdg  style:  alhid- 

r  kg,  I  suppose,  to  iU  luxuriant  ooioraoa-pliwe,  aod  vulgar  showiueta,  aa  of 

n-poppicd  and  wild  inuatord.    But  Horvey  seems  to  have  been  a  simple 

MffDest  clergynutn.  with  hie  heart  in  liis  parish ;  wfaa'caa  it  is  ditKeult  niA 

/   lo  look  upon  Young  ns  n  solemn  worldling  -,  though,  ai 
hrow  looln  from  a  dlstnuce  a  sheer  precipice,  yet,  when  wa 
^/>eBrs/)nMBble  to  tbo  fool  ot  man',  »o  mam^- aV^"; 
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Saw  we  have  only  to  combine  the  bloated  style  and  peculiar 
rhythm  of  Hervej.  which  is  poetic  only  on  accouut  of  ilo  utter  un- 
fitness for  prose,  nnd  might  as  appropriately  be  culled  prosaio, 
from  its  utter  uiititness  for  poetry ;  we  have  only,  I  repeat,  to 
combine  these  Herveyigms  with  the  strained  thoughts,  the  figura- 
tive metaphyEica  and  solemn  epigrams  of  Yoiiiig  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  with  the  loaded  eensibihty,  the  minute  detail,  the  morbid 
eongeiousneaH  of  every  thought  and  feeling  in  the  whole  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  minJ,  in  Hhort  the  aelf- in  volution  and  dreamlike  con- 
tinuity of  Richardson  on  the  other  hand ;  and  then  to  add  the 
horrific  incidents,  and  mysterious  villains  (geniuses  of  Eupernatural 
intellect,  if  you  wilt  take  the  authors'  words  for  it,  hut  on  a  level 
with  the  meanest  rufliaus  of  the  condemned  cells,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  their  aelions  and  contrivances) — to  add  the  ruined  cas- 
tles, the  dungeons,  the  trap-doors,  the  skeletons,  the  fleeb-aud- 
blood  ghosts,  and  the  perpetual  tnoonshinc  of  a  modern  author 
(themselves  the  literary  brood  of  the  Castle  op  Otbanto,*  the 
translations  of  which,  with  the  imitations  and  improvements 
aforesaid,  were  about  that  time  beginning  to  make  as  much  noise 
in  Germany  as  their  originals  were  making  in  England), — and 
as  the  compound  of  these  ingredients  didy  raised,  jou  will  recog- 
nize the  so-called  German  drama.  The  olln  podriila  thus' 
cooked  up,  was  denounced,  by  the  best  critics  in  Germany,  as  the 
mere  cramps  of  weakness,  and  orgasms  ot'  a  sickly  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  and  the  lowest  provocation  of  torpid  feel- 
ingon  that  of  the  readers.  The  old  blunder,  however,  concerning 
the  irregularity  and  wildness  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  the  Uer- 
man  did  hut  echo  the  French,  who  again  were  hut  the  echoes  of 
our  own  critics,  was  still  in  vogue,  and  Shakspeare  was  quoted 
as  authority  for  the  most  anti-Shaksperean  drama,  Vfe  have 
indeed  two  poets  who  wrote  as  one,  near  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
to  whom  (as  the  worst  characlerisiic  of  their  writings),  the  Cory- 
pha^ua  of  the  present  drama  may  cballengo  the  honor  of  being  a 
poor  relation,  or  impoverished  descendant.  For  if  we  would 
charitably  consent  to  forget  the  comic  humor,  the  wit.  the  felici- 
ties of  style,  in  other  words,  ail  the  poetry,  and  nine  tenths  of  all 

hardaod  worldly,  but  ahowB  its  bumantty  and  Cbrutiauityto  tliosc  wlu>s«< 
It  olowily,— S.  C] 

■  [Thia  tal«,  by  Horace  WalpoU,  Hfterwardi  SmA  tl  OXbrii-wt^ -^pS* 

^PW  ia  1786,— S,  0,J  
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Jthe  genius  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  thst  which  wiild  tsmuB 
'becomes  a  Kotzcbue, 
The  so-t^alifd  German  itrania,  therefore,  is  Eugliih  in  iu 
origin,  Englisit  in  its  materials,  and  English  by  re-adoption; 
Knd  till  we  can  prove  that  Kolzehue,  or  any  of  tlie  'wbole  brcea 
of  Koteebuee,  whethi^r  dramatists  or  romantic  writers,  or  writm 
of  romantic  dramas,  were  ever  admitted  to  any  other  Fholf  in  th* 
libraries  of  well -educated  Germans  than  were  occupied  by  Lfaeir 
originals,  and  apes'  apes  in  their  mother  country,  we  ehould  sub 
mit  to  carry  our  own  brat  on  our  own  shoulders  ;  or  rather  eoa- 
eider  it  as  a  lack-grace  returned  from  transportation  with  Biicb 
improvements  only  iu  jirowth  and  manners  as  young  transpurl«d 
convicts  usually  come  Lome  with. 

1  know  nothing  that  contributes  more  to  a  dear  insight  into 
ihe  true  nature  of  any  literarj'  phrenomenon.  than  the  compBrisoo 
of  it  with  some  elder  production,  the  Ukencss  of  which  isstriluiis, 
jret  only  apparent,  while  the  diderenco  is  real.     In  the  present 

'  case  this  opportunity  is  furnished  us,  fay^the  old  Spanish  play,  en 
titled  Alheifta  Futminato,^ormeily.  and  perhaps  still,  acted  in 
the  churches  and  monasteries  of  Spain,  aiiiUwhich,  under  various 
rnes  (Don  Juan,  the  Libertine,  ^.)  has  had  its  day  of  faToT 
every  country  throughout  Europe.  FA  popularity  so  extensile, 
and  of  a  work  so  grotesque  and  extravagant,  claims  nnd  nieriU 
philosophical  attention  and  investigation.     The  flrst  point  lo  be 

'   noticed  is,  that  the  play  is  throughout  imaginative.     Kothiog  of 
it  l>e!ongs  to  the  real  world,  but  the  names  of  the  places  and  per- 
s.     The  eomic  parts,  equally  with  the  Ingiu ;    the  living, 

I  «qually  with  the  defnnct  charaeters.  are  creatures  of  the  brain  ; 

'  to  little  amenable  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  probabitily,  fts  th* 
8&tan  of  PAHAnisE  Lost,  or  the  Caliban  of  The  Tempest,  and 
therefore  to  be  nnderslooii  and  judged  of  as  impersonated  abstrao- 
tionsI\  Rank,  fcrlune,  wit,  talent,  acquired  knowledge,  and  liborai 
accomplishments,  withbcauly  of  person,  viirorous  health,  audcoD- 
Stitutional  hardihood, — all  these  advantages,  elevated  by  tba 
habits  and  S)-mpathics  of  noble  birth  and  national  character,  are 
supposed  to  have  eonibined  iu  Don  Juan,  eo  ns  to  give  him  t]u 
means  of  carrj'ing  into  ail  its  practical  consequences  the  doetnna 
of  a  godless  nature,  as  the  sole  ground  and  efficient  causa  not 
ouJj'  of  all  things,  events,  and  appearances,  but  likewise  of, 

wAoug'n!s,  sensatiaiiH,  impuWs  a.u\  oAVtuwi.    Ci\ie^i:eae« 


3  wise  of  i^lj^^^ 
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IS  tfae  only  virtue  :  the  gratification  of  the  pasaions  and  appetites 
her  only  dictulc  :  each  individnal'B  self-will  the  sole  organ  through 
which  nature  utters  her  commands,  aiid 


"  Solfnuntrftdiction  is  the  only  wrong  I 
For,  by  the  lawa  uf  spirit,  in  the  right 
Is  ev«r;  iadiTiilual  charivti^r 
Thnt  ncti  in  strict  ooosiBtenra  irith  it«el£** 


4 


That  speculative  opinione.  however  impiouH  and  daring  tbej 
may  be,  are  not  always  followed  by  correspondent  conduct,  is 
most  true,  as  well  as  that  they  can  scarcely  in  any  iuBlance  be 
Bystemalically  realized,  on  account  of  their  un suitableness  to  hu- 
man nature  and  to  the  institutions  of  society.  It  can  bo  hell. 
ouly  where  it  is  all  hell  :  and  a  separate  world  of  devils  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  existence  of  any  one  complete  devil.  But  on  thfl 
other  hand  it  Is  no  less  clear,  nor,  with  the  biography  of  Carrierf 
and  his  fellow-atheists  before  us,  can  it  be  denied  without  wilful 
blindness,  that  the  (so  called)  system  of  nature  (that  is,  materi- 
alism, with  the  utier  rejection  of  moral  responsibility,  of  a  pres- 

•  [First  Part  of  WaUmatein,  tranaliitftl  from  SrhilUr.  Coleridg«'i 
Po»L  Works,  p.  670.— S.  C,J 

f  [This  nan  figured  in  that  last  and  worst  state  of  tlie  French  Revolu- 
tion, that  elate  of  scTcufold  possptsion,  when  JacolnDism,  luiviug  borna 
down  its  rival  opponents,  waa  ridiog  ia  triumph  through  the  land,  lika 
Death  iu  the  Rcvelnlioai.  lo  this  drama  of  dream-like  horrors  Cari'ier 
BUitatued  his  part  «u  aa  t<i  be  "  famous  forever."  Mr.Carlyle,  in  that  t'hap- 
ter  of  the  French  Itctolutioa  which  is  headed  Oestruetion.  gives  aa  awful 
account  of  Hcprcsentative  Carrier's  proceedings  !□  La  Vendue,  and  uf  his 
horrid  ion'tnoli,  worthj  of  a  laughing  hyiena  pfasessed  by  the  spirit  of 
oniclty.  "  Seatenm  of  Deportation."  writes  Garrier,  "  was  executed  titrti- 
eally."  That  is,  a  gftbnrre  wilh  ninety  priests  under  hatches,  was  suok  in 
the  Loire,  on  signal  given.    ■•This  was  the  first  of  the  yoyaJti.  which  we 

may  call  liromagct,  of  Carrier." "By  degrees  daylight  it«alf  wil- 

nessei  Nnyades ;  women  and  meu  are  tied  together,  feet  Biid  feet,  bands  and 
^ands :  and  flung  in  ;  this  the;  call  ilariagt  liipublitaiH,  Repiibticau  Mar- 
riage.— Dumb,  out  of  sufleiLug  now,  as  pslu  swuln  eorpue),  the  vietimi 
tumble  onnfusedly  seaward  along  the  Loire  etreain :  the  tide  rolling  tbem 
bauk :  elouds  of  ravens  darken  the  river :  wolves  prowl  cm  the  shoal  plaoea 
Carrier  writes, '  Qvrl  tomnt  molulicniiaire.  What  a  torrrut  of  Revolu 
tlon  r  For  the  man  is  rabid  and  the  time  ia  rabid.  These  Hi'e  the  Xoyadet 
(if  Carrier,  twenty-five  by  the  tale."  Ur.  Curlylc  calls  thia  "  the  hhiokral 
Bipeot  ot  the  consummation  of  Sansculottiem."  Tlic  worst  part  of  his  ao 
eounl  is  too  dreadful  to  quote.  Sea  also  Revolutionary  Plutai^  voV^ 
HPB6.-S,  0,] 


I 


^^Woi 
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■nit  Pravidetico,  and  of  both  present  and  Fiitnie  retribution) 
induencQ  the  characters  aiid  actioas  of  iiidividualE,  and  eveo  of 
communities,  to  u  degree  that  almost  don  away  tlie  distiucliaa 
between  men  nnd  devila,  and  will  m&ke  the  pnge  of  the  futun 
historian  resemble  the  narration  of  a  madiaau's  dreams.  It  it 
not  the  wickedncBs  of  Don  Juan,  therefore,  which  coiutitatei  Hie 
[character  an  abstraction,  and  removes  it  from  the  rules  of  pToba- 
■llility ;  hut  the  rapid  succession  of  the  correspondent  acts  and 
FircidentB,  his  intellectual  auperiority,  and  the  splendid  aecamnk- 
tion  of  his  gifts  and  desirable  qualities,  as  co-existent  with  entin 
wickednesa  in  one  and  the  same  person.  But  this  likewise  ii 
tho  very  circumstance  which  gives  to  this  strange  play  its  chann 
and  uiiiversal  interest.  Bon  Juan  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  an 
intelligible  character  ;  as  much  so  as  the  Satan  of  Milton.  The 
pout  asks  only  of  the  reader,  what,  as  a  poet,  ho  is  privileged  to 
Bsk  ;  namely,  that  sort  of  negative  faith  in  the  existence  ofnich 
a  being,  which  we  willingly  give  to  productions  profeeeedly  ideal, 
and  a  disposilion  to  the  same  stale  of  feeling,  as  that  with  which 
we  contemplate  the  idealized  flgures  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
and  the  Famese  Hercules.  Wliat  the  Hercules  is  to  the  eye  in 
corporeal  strength,  Don  Juan  is  to  the  mind  in  strength  of  char- 
acter. The  ideal  consists  in  the  happy  balance  of  the  generic 
with  the  individual.  The  former  makes  tho  character  repreMn- 
talive  and  symbolical,  therefore  instructive  ;  because,  mulatit 
mutandis,  it  is  applicable  to  whole  classes  of  men.  The  latter 
gives  its  living  interest ;  for  nothing  lives  and  is  real,  but  as  deJi- 
nite  and  individual.  To  understand  this  completely,  the  reader 
need  only  recollect  the  specific  state  of  his  fooliugs,  when  in  look- 
ing at  a  picture  of  tho  historic  (more  properly  of  the  poetic  or 
heroic)  class,  ho  objects  to  a  particular  liguro  as  being  too  mock 
of  a  portrait ;  and  this  interruption  of  his  complacency  he  fwJt 
without  the  least  reference  to,  or  the  least  acquaintance  with, 
any  person  in  real  life  whom  he  might  recognize  in  this  figure. 
It  is  enough  that  such  a  figure  is  not  ideal ;  and  therefore  not 
ideal,  because  one  of  tlie  two  factors  or  elements  of  the  ideal  is 
in  excess.  A  similar  and  more  powerful  objection  he  would  feel 
towards  a  set  of  figures  which  were  mere  abstraetions,  like  thoie 
pf  Cipriani,  and  what  have  been  called  Greek  forms  and  faew, 
that  is,  outlines  drawn  according  to  a  recipe. 
<t  ideal  ;    because   in  these  \\\e  ovVut  c\eTOt<\V  \» 
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"  Forma  fomtans  performam  formaiam  transl-uccns,"*  is  iha 
definition  and  perfection  of  ideal  art. 

This  excellence  is  so  happily  achieved  in  the  Don  Juan,  that 
it  ia  cnpahle  ot'  inleresling  without  poetry,  nay,  even  without 
wuniii,  as  iti  our  pttntomimo  of  that  name.  We  see  clearly  bow 
the  character  is  formed  ;  and  the  very  extravagance  of  the  inci- 
dents, and  the  euperhuman  cntirenegs  of  Don  Juan's  agency, 
prevents  the  wickedness  from  shocking  our  minds  to  any  painful 
degree,  Wo  do  not  believe  it  enough  for  this  efiiicl ;  no,  not 
even  with  that  kind  of  temporary  and  negative  belief  or  acqui- 
eacence  which  I  have  described  above.  Meantime  the  qualities 
of  his  character  are  too  desirable,  too  flattering  to  our  prido  and 
our  wishes,  not  to  make  up  on  this  side  as  much  additional  faith 
as  was  lost  on  the  olher.  There  ia  no  danger  (thinks  the  specta- 
tor or  reader)  of  my  becoming  sueb  a  monster  of  iniquity  as  Don 
Juan  I  I  never  shall  be  on  atheist '  I  shall  never  disallow  all 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  !  J  have  not  the  least  in- 
clination to  be  so  outrageous  a  drawcansir  in  my  love  affairs  I 
But  to  possess  such  a  power  of  captivating  and  enchanting  the 
aflections  of  the  olher  sex  I — to  be  capable  of  inspiring  in  a 
charming  and  even  virtuous  woman  a  love  so  deep,  and  so  en- 
tirely personal  to  me.' — that  even  my  worst  vices  (if  1  wers 
vicious),  even  my  cruelty  and  perfidy  (if  I  tcere  cruel  and  per- 
fidious), could  not  eradicate  the  passion  ! — to  be  so  loved  for  my 
iruTi  self,  that  even  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  my  character, 
she  yet  died  to  save  rac  ! — this,  sir,  takes  hold  of  two  sides  of 
our  naOire,  the  better  and  the  worse.  For  the  heroic  disinter 
eatedness  to  which  love  can  transport  a  woman,  can  not  be  con 
templated  without  an  honorable  emotion  of  reverence  toward) 
womanbood  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  among  the  miseries, 
and  abides  in  the  dark  ground-work  of  our  nature,  to  crave  an 
outward  confu-mation  of  that  someChtng  within  us,  which  is  oui 
very  self,  that  something,  not  made  up  of  our  qualities  and  rela- 
tions, but  itself  the  supporter  and  substantial  basis  of  all  ibete. 
Love  me,  and  not  ray  qualities,  may  be  a  vicious  and  an  insane 
wish,  but  it  is  not  a  wish  wholly  without  a  meaning, 

■  Better  thus:  Fonna  tprdjica  per  fortnam  individiialtm  Iraii^uetnt, 
ur  better  yet — Spaeiei  itidividualiiala,  tivt  hdniitiuian  milibtl  Spteiei  di- 
MmuHala  in  omiii  parte  tmrc^imdait  il  qu<i 
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^^^L   Witliout  porwoT,  virtue  would  be  inaulliaent  and  iiM^palflrf' 

^^^fteve&ljng  ita  being.     It  would  reeemble  the  in^io  tran^bmwIM 

^^^ppf  Tamo'b  heroine  into  x  tree,  in  which  she  nxild  ooly  groaBud 

^^V^iideed.*     Hence  power  is  necessarily  an  object  of  our  denic  and 

^^B  ^  our  admiration.     But  of  all  power,  th&t  □!'  the  mind  in,  oa 

^^P  Tterf  account,  the  grand  dtiidcratum  of  human  ambitiou.     Va 

ihall  ho  as  Gods  in  knowledge,  was  and  must  have  been  Uie 

pnt  temptation  :  and  the  co-eiistencc  of  great  intellectual  lonl 

ihip  with  guiit  has  never  been  adequately  represented  witbaut 

tMUitiitg  the  atrongest  interest,  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  thU  bad 
«nd  h«Ierugciioous  co-ordiaalion  we  can  coulemplate  the  iutellsct 
of  man  more  excluaivelyaaa  separate  self-siibaistence,  than  in  iu 
impcr  itate  oi  subordination  to  hia  own  conscience,  or  to  the  will 
■fan  inlinitcly  enperior  being. 
*  This  is  the  sacred  charm  of  t^hakspcare's  male  characters  in 
{general.  They  are  all  cast  in  the  mould  of  Shakspeare's  own 
gigantic  intellect ;  and  this  is  the  open  attmction  of  his  Richard, 
lago,  Edmund,  and  others  in  particular-  But  again  ;  of  all  in- 
tellectuat  power,  that  of  Buperiorily  to  the  fear  of  the  invisiblti 

I  world  is  the  most  dazzling.  Its  influence  is  abundantly  proved 
ty  the  one  circunutance,  that  it  con  bribe  us  into  a  voluntary 
■ubiniMion  of  our  better  knowledge,  into  suspension  of  all  our 
judgmunt  derived  from  constant  experience,  and  enable  ne  to 
pcnieo  with  the  liveliest  interest  tlie  wildest  tales  of  ghojits,  wix- 
uda,  genii,  and  aecrot  talismans.  On  this  propensity,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nature,  a  specific  dramatic  probability  may  be  raisod 
by  a  true  poet,  if  the  whole  of  his  work  be  in  harmony  ;  a  rfiw 
malie  probability,  su^cieut  for  dramatic  pleasure,  even  when  the 
component  characters  and  incidents  border  on  impOBsibihty.     The 

tpoet  does  not  require  us  to  be  awake  and  believe  ;  be  solicits  us 
snly  to  yield  ourselves  to  a  dream  ;  and  this  too  with  our  eye* 
oppvn.  and  with  our  judgment  ^n/ue  behind  the  curtain,  ready  to 
■waken  us  tit  the  first  motion  of  our  will ;  and  ineontime,  only 
not  to  r^ijbelieve.  And  iu  such  a  slate  of  mind,  who  but  must  b* 
impreswd  with  the  cool  iiitrepidity  of  Don  Jo/m  on  the  appear 
*nce  of  his  father's  ghost : 

"  Onm. — Mnottcr  I  behold  tlieac  wouuds  1 
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Ghost. Repent,  repent  of  all  thy  TiUfloiei. 

My  clamorous  blood  to  heaven  for  vengeance  criea, 

Heaven  will  pour  out  his  judgments  on  you  alL 

Hell  gapes  for  you,  for  you  each  fiend  doth  call. 

And  hourly  waits  your  unrepenting  fall. 

You  with  eternal  horrors  theyll  torment, 

Except  of  all  your  crimes  you  suddenly  repent.  (Ohost  nnka,) 

D.  JoHi?. — Farewell,  thou  art  a  foolish  ghost.  Repent,  quoth  he  I  what 
fould  this  mean  ?    Our  senses  are  all  in  a  mist,  sure. 

D.  Antonio. — (one  of  D,  Juan*a  reprobate  companiofu.)  They  are  not  1 
Twas  a  ghost. 

D.  Lopez. — (another  reprobate.)  I  ne'er  believed  those  foolish  tales 
before. 

D.  John. — Come !  Tis  no  matter.  Let  it  be  wliat  it  will,  it  must  bo 
natural 

D.  Ant. — And  nature  is  unalterable  in  us  too. 

D.  John. — Tis  true  I    The  nature  of  a  ghost  can  not  change  ours." 

Who  also  can  deny  a  portion  of  sublimity  to  the  tremendous 
consistency  with  which  he  stands  out  the  last  fearful  trial,  like 
a  second  Prometheus  ?  • 

"  Chorus  of  Devils. 
Statue-Ghost. — Will  you  not  relent  and  feel  remorse  I 
D.  John. — Could'st  thou  bestow  another  heart  on  me  I  might.    But  with 
this  heart  I  have,  I  can  not. 

D.  Lopez. — These  things  are  prodigious. 

D.  Anton. — I  have  a  sort  of  grudging  to  relent,  but  something  holds 
me  back. 

D.  Lop. — If  we  could,  'tis  now  too  late.    I  will  not. 
D.  Ant. — We  defy  thee  1 

Ghost. — Perish,  ye  impious  wretches,  go  and  find  the  punishments  laid 
up  in  store  for  you  I 

(Thunder  and  lightning.    D.  Lap.  and  D.  AnL  are  9wallowed  up.) 
Ghost  to   D.  John. — Behold  their  dreadful  fates,  and  know  that  thy 
lost  moment's  come ! 

D.  John. — Thiuk  not  to  fright  me,  foolish  ghost ;  Pll  break  your  marhiU 
body  in  pieces  and  pull  down  your  horse. 

(77iunder  and  lightning — chorus  o/deviU,  de,) 
D.  John. — These  things  I  see  with  wonder,  but  no  fear. 
Were  all  the  elements  to  be  confounded, 
And  shuffled  all  into  their  former  chaos ; 
Were  seas  of  sulphur  flaming  round  about  ms, 
And  all  mankind  roaring  within  those  fires, 
I  could  not  fear,  or  feel  the  least  remorse. 
To  the  lost  instant  I  would  dare  thy  power. 
Here  I  stand  firm,  and  all  thy  threats  oontttmA. 
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Thy  murderer  {to  the  ghott  of  one  lohom  he  had  murdeni) 
Stauds  here !    Now  do  thy  worst  1" 

{Ife  is  swallowed  up  in  a  cUmd  ofjae) 

In  fine  the  character  of  Don  John  consists  in  the  union  of  cveij 
thing  desirable  to  human  nature,  as  means,  and  which  therefore 
by  the  well-known  law  of  association  become  at  length  desirable 
on  their  own  account.  On  their  own  account,  and,  in  their  own 
dignity,  they  are  here  displayed,  as  being  employed  to  ends  acr 
vnhuman,  that  in  the  efiect,  they  appear  almost  as  means  with- 
out an  end.  The  ingredients  too  are  mixed  in  the  happiest  pro- 
portion, so  as  to  uphold  and  relieve  each  other — ^more  especially 
in  that  constant  interpoise  of  wit,  gaiety  and  social  generosity, 
which  prevents  the  criminal,  even  in  his  most  atrocious  moments, 
from  sinking  into  the  mere  ruffian,  as  far  at  least,  as  our  imagi- 
nation sits  in  judgment.  Above  all,  the  fine  sufiusion  through 
the  whole,  with  the  characteristic  manners  and  feelings  of  a 
highly  bred  gentleman  gives  life  to.  the  drama.  Thus  having  in- 
vited the  statue-ghost  of  the  governor,  whom  he  had  murdered, 
to  supper,  which  invitation  the  marble  ghost  accepted  by  a  nod 
of  the  head,  Don  John  has  prepared  a  banquet. 

"  D.  John. — Some  wiue,  sirrah !    Here's  to  Don  Pedro's  ghost — ^he  should 

have  been  welcome. 

D.  Lop. — ^The  rascal  is  afraid  of  you  after  death. 

[One  knocks  hard  at  tJie  door.) 
D.  John. — {to  the  servant) — Rifie  and  do  your  duty, 
'*  Seev. — Oh  the  devil,  the  devil  1     {Marble  yhost  enters.) 
"  D.  John. — Ha  !  'tis  the  ghost  1     Let's  rise  and  receive  him  1    Come, 

(Governor,  you  are  welcome,  sit  there ;  if  we  had  thought  you  would  have 

oome,  we  would  liave  stayed  for  you. 

Here,  Governor,  your  health !  Friends,  put  it  about !  Here's  excellent 
meat,  taste  of  this  ragout  Come,  FU  help  you,  come  eat,  and  let  old  quar- 
rels be  forgotten. 

{The  Gfiost  threatens  him  with  vengeance.) 

D.  John. — We  are  too  much  confirmed — curse  on  this  dry  discourse. 
Come,  here's  to  your  mistress,  you  had  one  when  you  were  living:  not  for- 
getting your  sweet  sister. 

{Devils  enter.) 

\}.  John. — Are  these  some  of  your  retinue  ?  Devils,  say  you  I  I'm 
«orry  I  have  no  burnt  brandy  to  treat  'em  with,  that's  drink  fit  for  deyils," 
ka. 

Not  is  the  scene  from  wlikYv  -we  c^ole  interesting,  in  dramatic 
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piobability  alono  ;  it  is  susceiiliblo  likewise  of  a  sounil  moral ;  of 
a  moral  that  ha.3  more  than  common  claims  on  the  notice  of  a 
too  numerous  doss,  who  are  ready  lo  receive  liie  qualitiea  of 
gentlemanly  courage,  and  scriipuloua  honor  (in  all  the  recognized 
laws  of  honor)  as  the  substitutes  of  virtue,  instead  of  its  onia- 
nienls.  This,  indeed,  is  the  moral  value  of  the  play  at  large, 
and  that  which  places  it  at  a  world's  distance  from  the  spirit  of 
modern  jacobinism.  The  latter  introduces  to  us  clumsy  copies 
of  these  showy  instrumental  qualities,  in  order  to  reconcile  ua  to 
vice  and  want  of  principlo  ;  while  the  Atliehta  Fulminato  pre- 
sents an  exquisite  portraiture  of  the  same  qualities,  in  all  their 
gloss  and  glow,  but  presents  them  lor  the  sole  purpose  of  display- 
ing their  hoUowness,  and  in  order  to  put  us  ou  our  guard  by  do- 
monstrating  their  utter  indifference  to  vice  and  virtne,  whouever 
these  and  the  like  accomplishmeutB  are  contemplated  for  them 
selves  alone. 

Eighteen  years  ago  I  observed,  that  the  whole  secret  of  the 
modern  Jacobinical  drama  (which,  and  not  the  German,  is  its  ap 
propriale  designation)  and  of  aU  its  popularity,  consists  in  the  con- 
fusion and  subverMon  of  the  natural  order  of  ihiugs  in  their  causes 
and  eflects  :  namely,  in  the  excitement  of  surprise  by  representing 
thequalities  of  liberality,  reliiied  feeling,  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor 
(those  thin^  rather  which  pass  amongst  us  for  such)  in  persons 
and  in  classes  where  experience  teaches  us  least  to  expect  them; 
and  by  rewarding  with  all  the  sympathies  which  are  the  due 
of  virtue,  those  crirainals  whom  law,  reason,  and  religion  have 
excommmiicaled  from  our  esteem. 

Thb  of  itself  would  lead  me  back  to  Bebtham,  or  the  Castle 
nv  St,  Aldobhand  i*  hot,   in  my  own  mind,  this  tragedy  was 

*  ["Before Che  tragedy  o(  Bertram  fiia  produired  at  Drury  Iaqc."  esja 
a  wrilijr  in  lbs  Qentlcniaii's  Uagiuioe  of  Jau.  1825,  "luiii  rcoeittd  ivitbiuoll 
(liitiogmibed  approbotioo,  Mr.  Maturin  viia  Lha  humble,  uokaoirn,  and  un- 
noticed Ourate  uf  St.  Piter  a,  Dublin."  The  play  vaa  purfiirmed  tbrnugh 
tbe  uifluence  oF  Iditii  Byrou,  whu  is  said  to  Uave  aent  tbe  aiitbur  X500  in 
xiasequeuve  of  au  unfavorable  rariew  uf  nue  of  big  voclca — (probably  this 
ftrj  critique  of  Mr.  Coleridge's) — wilbo  ootv,  ■■that  be  was  belter  qualified 
to  review  bis  reviewerg  tban  Ibej  biin."  He  gmueit  perhaps  more  tluui  a 
iboaiaoA  pouuds  by  tbis  pcrCurnuuice  (besides  the  five  bnndred  whidi  tbe 
oeruure  ofit  procured  bun).  A  fewmootba  after  tbe  Buooeai  of  Bertram  ba 
produced  a  suoond  tragedy,  wbicli  failed.  He  bad  publjsbed  tms.  en 
^^■lA  before  he  became  famous:  in  bis  Inter  veins  \te  eom^nt^'^w 
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brought  into  connection  with  Ths  Ijbertinb  (Shadwell's  tii]a|h 
mtion  of  the  Alheista  Fulmhtalo  \o  the  English  stagi;  in  tb< 
nign  ol'Chftrles  the  Second)  by  ihe  fact,  that  out  modern  drama 
il  taken,  is  thp  subatance  of  it,  from  tlie  first  BCi.ne  of  t>ie  ihirf 
Ht  of  Ti[E  LiBERTiMi.  But  with  whnt  palpable  Biiperioril)' of 
judgment  in  the  original  !  }!artli  ajid  hell,  men  and  spirile  are 
op  in  arms  against  Don  John  ;  t)jc  two  former  acts  of  the  play 
jiave  not  only  prepared  us  for  the  eupornatuml,  but  accurtomed 
m  to  the  prodigious.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  more  nor  less  ihu 
we  anticipate  when  the  Captain  exclaims  :  ■'  In  all  the  dangers  I 
have  bocn,  such  horrors  I  never  knew.  I  am  quite  unmanned  :" 
and  when  the  Hermit  says,  that  he  had  "  behold  the  ocean  ia 
wildest  rage,  yet  ne'er  before  saw  a  storm  so  dreadful,  such  hor- 
»d  flaahea  of  lightning,  aad  such  clap  of  thunder,  were  iievei  in 
my  remembrance."  And  Don  John's  burst  of  starth'n^  impiety 
is  equally  intelligible  in  its  motive,  as  dramatic  in  its  effeet. 

But  what  is  there  to  account  for  the  prodigy  of  the  tempest  at 
Bertram's  shipwreck  ?  It  is  a  mere  supomalural  elTect,  without 
even  a  hint  of  any  supernatural  agency  ;  a  prodigy,  without  any 
circumstance  mentioned  that  is  prodigious  ;  and  a  miracle  iutro- 
duced  without  a  ground,  and  ending  without  a  result.  Every 
event  and  every  scene  oF  the  play  might  have  taken  place  as 
well  a£  if  Bertram  and  his  vessel  had  been  driven  in  by  a  com- 
mon hard  gale,  or  from  want  of  provisions.  The  first  act  would 
have  indeed  lost  its  greatest  and  most  sonorous  picture  ;  a  scene 
li>r  the  sake  of  a  scene,  without  a  word  spoken ;  as  such,  there- 

roouuKM,  wbioh  evinced  "  great  powers  of  ImaginaUoa  and  fecuodltj  or 
language,  nitb  lomeutable  oarelesaueas  iu  the  applicatioo  of  botlii*  aoi^ 
writing  "  fur  money  not  for  fame,"  drrw  a  '■  considerable  reTpiiue  from  the 
sole  nf  Ilia  productioas."  In  \S2\  he  brouglit  out  a  poem  in  blauk  Tenc 
oallml  Tim  Univeriie. 

Tht  writer,  from  whoee  aoconat  tiipse  notices  are  taken,  speaks  nioal 
highly  of  Mr.  Haturio's  merits  and  popularity  as  a  preacher.  "His  ui 
eoDtrorersial  sermons."  uys  be,  "  preached  during-  last  Lent,  aliow  lb* 
author  tu  luire  been  n  profound  sdiolar  and  an  Dilute  reasoner  ;  never  aiue* 
Dean  Kirwon's  time  wore  such  crowds  attracted  to  tbe  Psrisli  Cbsrdi  v 
during  the  delivery  of  these  sermons ;  neither  run  nor  stinrui  could  n blue 
Iha  audely  of  all  cloHaes  aud  all  persuasions  to  hear  tbem ;  and  did  he  lear* 
to  other  monument*  wiiereon  to  rest  bis  fame,  these  sermoas  alone  wooU 
llMsuffiaienL'  TIio  Rev.  R.  Charles  Hatnrin  died  Oet  SO.  l$3.i.  Itvaisair 
Sir  Walter  Snitt  uScred  bis  editorial  servIceB  to  Ur.  HatnrfBli  \ 
\h  retpect.  Iji  some  of  his  unpubWiibcd  miuii«iCT\^ 


fore  (a  rarily  without  a  precedent)  we  must  take  it,  and  be 
thankl'iil !  In  the  opinion  of  not  a  few,  it  was,  in  evt;ry  eeaee  ot 
the  word,  the  \iesl  scene  in  the  play.  I  nm  (juite  certain  it  \va» 
the  most  innocent :  and  the  steady,  quiet  uprightness  of  the  flame 
of  the  wax-candles,  which  tlie  monks  held  over  the  roaring  bil- 
lows atnid  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  was  really  miraculnus. 

The  Sicilian  sea-coaHt :  a  convent  of  monks  :  night :  a  most 
portenlous,  uiiearChly  stonn  :  a  vessel  is  wrecked  :  contrary  tc 
all  human  expectation,  one  man  saves  himself  by  his  prodtgioui 
powers  as  a  swimmer,  aided  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  destinatioii 


"i'Bl 


-AJ!.  bII  dill  purish— 


FittsrMoSK. — Changp,  ebnnge  tbose  drenched  weed) — 
Fb[OE. — I  wUt  nut  ot  l.lieni— evurj-  gnal  did  perish — 

Etilcr  third  ^tmk  hailily. 
TutBD  MoNE. — Tfo,  there  Tras  one  did  btUtle  with  the  storm 
With  eareleeB  deeperate  foroa;  full  many  limcB 
His  life  waa  won  and  lost,  as  tho'  he  recked  not — 
No  hnud  did  aid  him,  and  he  nided  noue — 
AluuE  he  breasted  the  broad  wave,  idoae 
That  iDBu  waa  «aved," 

Well  I     This  man  is  led  in  hy  the  monks,  supposed  dripping  wet, 

and  to  very  natural  inquiries  he  either  remains  silent,  or  gives 
most  hrief  and  surly  answers,  and  ailer  three  or  lour  of  these 
half-Iine  courtesies,  "dashing  ofTthe  monks"  who  had  saved  bim, 
be  exclaims  in  the  true  suhhmily  of  our  modern  misanthropic 
heroism — 

"  Off  1  ye  are  men — there's  poison  in  your  toueli. 

But  I  must  yield,  for  Uub"  (uAaif)  "  Irnth  left  me  atrengtldess." 

So  end  the  three  first  scenes.  In  the  next  (the  Cusllu  of  St.  AI- 
dobrand),  we  fmd  the  servants  there  equaLy  frightened  with  ihh 
unearthly  storm,  though  wherein  it  dilTered  itom  other  violent 
■tonus  we  are  not  told,  except  that  Hugo  informs  us,  page  9       ^ 
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"  Pitt. — Hugo,  well  mcL    Doea  e'en  thy  sge  bear 
Hemorj  of  so  terrible  a  storm ) 

lIiToo. — They  have  been  frequent  lately. 

Pier— TUcy  we  ever  ao  in  Sicily. 

Hugo. — iSo  it  i*  siud.    But  iturini  wheo  I  wu  yonac 
Would  still  pass  o'er  like  Nature's  fitful  fevers. 
And  readered  oil  tiiore  wholesome.    Now  l\ie\t  tii%« 


so 
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Sent  tbus  noafaaanHble  naii  prufitlen. 
Speak*  liltP  the  threats  of  henTonr 

A  moet  perplexing  theory  of  Sicilian  storms  is  this  of  old  Uugio  '. 
and  u'hat  is  very  remarkable,  not  apparently  Ibunded  on  an; 
great  liimiliarity  of  his  own  with  this  troublesome  axtjcle.  For 
when  Fietro  asserts  the  "over  more  freqtiency"'  of  tempeata  iu 
Sicily,  the  old  man  profee«es  to  know  nothing  more  of  the  la^t, 
'iixt  by  hearsay.  "  So  it  is  said," — But  why  he  assumed  thii 
-Moim  (o  be  unseasonable,  and  on  what  ho  grounded  his  prophecy 
(for  the  storm  is  still  tn  full  fury),  that  it  would  be  profitless,  ud 
without  the  physical  powers  coinmou  lo  all  other  violent  sea- 
winds  in  purifying  the  atmosphere,  we  are  lell  in  the  d&Hi ;  m 
well  concerning  ihc  parlicular  points  in  whidi  ho  knew  it.  during 
it>  continuance,  lo  difier  from  those  that  he  had  been  acqiiaiat«d 
with  in  his  youth.  We  are  at  length  introduced  in  the  Lad; 
'Imogioe,  who,  we  learn,  had  not  rested  "  Ihrough"  the  ^ 
of  the  tempest,  for 
Long  ere  the  aturm  arose,  licr  reatUu  gcaturca 
Forbade  all  bnpe  to  see  her  bleat  with  sleep." 

a  table,  ond  looking  at  a  portrait,  she 
may  make  a  portrait  fro 
□my  trnce  the  sbeeut  teiitun 


,?irn,  that  porlrait-paind 
"  The  liinnri 

For  surely  theae 


lo  the  Ladv 
"  llw  ^Mi 

infomiB  t»^  ' 
m  memory — 


wordfi  could  never  mean,  that  a  painter  may 
have  a  person  sit  to  him  who  afterwards  may  leave  the  room  or 
perhaps  the  country  ?  Secondly,  that  a  portrait-painter  can  ena- 
ble a  mourning  lady  to  possess  a  good  likeness  of  her  absent  lover, 
but  that  the  portrait-painter  can  not.  and  who  shall — 

t"  Restore  I  lie  tcrnes  id  which  they  met  and  parted  V 
^e  natural  answer  would  have  been — Why  the  scene-painter,  to 
,0e  sure  !     But  this  unreasonable  lady  requires  in  addition  nmdQ 
i&iugs  to  be  painted  that  have  i    '  '       " 


either  lines  i 

"The  tbougbtH.  the  reooUeotionB,  sweet  nud  latter. 
Or  the  Eljsifin  dreamt  of  loveri  wbeu  Ibey  loved." 


Which  last  senleni^e  must  be  supposed  to  mean  ;  tehen  theifu 
present,   and    making  We   lo  each  other.      Then,  if  this 
trail  could  fpeak,   it  would  "  acquit  the  faith  of  womaiikiniL" 
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to  mother  man,  whose  wife  she  now  is.    llovr  then  ?  Why,  that, 
in  spito  of  lier  marriage  vow.  she  had  continued  to  yei 
for  her  foimer  lover — 


"Tbig  liwlier  body,  that  her  miuil' 
Which  bu  tbe  better  bargain  P' 


The  lover,  however,  was  not  coiilentcd  with  this  precioug  at-' 
rungcinenl.  as  we  Bhall  soon  find.  The  lady  proceeds  to  iafonn 
ud,  that  during  the  many  years  of  their  separation,  there  have 
happened  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  a  number  of  ■•  such 
'.flings  ;"  even  Bueh,  as  in  a.  course  of  years  always  have,  and  till 
the  Millennium,  doubtless  always  will  happen  somewhere  oi 
other.  Yet  this  passage,  both  in  language  and  in  metre,  is  per- 
haps among  the  best  parts  of  the  play.  The  lady's  loved  com- 
panion and  most  esteemed  attendant.  Clotilda,  now  enters  and 
explains  this  love  and  esteem  by  proving  herself  a  most  passive 
and  dispassionate  listener,  as  well  as  a  brief  and  lueky  querist, 
who  asks  by  chance,  questions  that  we  should  have  thought  made 
for  the  very  sake  of  the  answers.  In  short,  she  very  mueh  re- 
minds us  of  those  puppel-heroines,  for  whom  the  showman  con- 
trives to  dialogue  without  any  skill  in  ventriloquism.  This,  not- 
withstanding, is  the  best  scene  in  the  Flay,  and  though  crowded 
with  solecisms,  corrupt  diction,  and  ofi'encos  against  metre,  would 
possess  merits  suHicient  to  outweigh  them,  if  we  could  suspend 
the  moral  sense  during  the  perusal.  It  tells  well  and  passion- 
ately the  preliminary  circumstances,  and  thus  overcomes  the 
main  difficulty  of  most  lirst  acts,  to  wit,  that  of  retrospective  nar- 
ration. It  tells  us  of  her  having  been  honorably  addressed  by  a 
noble  youth,  of  rank  and  Ibrluuc  vastly  superior  to  her  own:  of 
their  mutual  love,  heightened  on  her  part  by  gratitude  ;  of  his 
loss  of  his  sovereign's  favor  ;  his  disgrace  ;  attainder  ;  and 
that  ho  (thus  degraded]  sank  into  a  vile  niffion,  the  chiellain  of 
a  murderous  banditti ;  and  that  from  the  habitual  iudulgeni 
the  most  reprobate  habits  and  ferocious  passions,  he  had 
■o  changed,  even  in  appearance  and  leatures, 

"  Tlial  elie  whu  lure  him  lind  recoiUd  fi-oni  him. 

Hot  known  the  alien  visage  of  her  child. 

Yet  still  'Art  (Imagine)  lov'ii  him." 
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She  is  compelled  by  the  silent  entreaties  of  b  father,  periihing 
"  bitter  fihamefiil  wnnt  on  the  cold  earth,"  to  give  her  hand, 
a  heart  thus  irrevocably  pre-engaged,  to  Lord  Aldobrand. 
e  enemy  of  hec  lover,  eveu  to  the  very  man  who  hod  baffled 
I  ambitiouB  Hchemes.  and  was,  at  the  present  time,  iutruslwi 
Pwith  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death  which  had  bwu 
poBBed  on  Bertram.  Now,  the  proof  of  "  woman's  love,"  ao  in- 
dustriously held  forth  for  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  esteem  of  tha 
audi(>nce,  consists  in  this,  that,  though  Bertram  had  becomi!  a 

I  robber  and  a  murderer  by  trade,  a.  ruffian  in  manners,  yea,  with 
ferm  and  features  at  which  his  ou^tt  nwtiier  could  not  but 
"recoil,"  yet  she  (Lady  Imogine),  "  the  wife  of  a  most  noble,  hon- 
ored Lord,"  estimable  as  a  man.  exemplary  and  aflectionate  oe  a 
liusband,  and  the  fond  father  of  her  only  child — that  she.  notwith- 
Itanding  all  this,  striking  her  heart,  dares  to  say  to  it — 
■■  But  tbou  art  Bsrtrwii'a  alill,  sod  Bertram's  e»er." 
A  Monk  now  enters,  and  entreats  in  hrs  Prior's  name  for  the 
Wonted  hoBpitaUty,  and  "free  nobte  vmge"  of  the  Cnetle  of  St. 
Aldobrond  for  some  WTcIched  shipwrecked  bouIh,  and  from  thii 
we  learn,  for  the  first  time,  to  our  infinite  suiprise,  that  uoliHlh' 
standing  the  supematuralnesa  of  the  storm  aforesaid,  not  only 
Bertram,  but  the  whole  of  his  gang,  had  been  saved,  by  what 
means  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  and  can  only  conclude  that  they 
had  all  the  some  desperate  swimmiiig  powerB,  and  the  same  aar- 
ing  destiny  as  the  hero,  Bertram  himself.  So  ends  the  first  oct. 
and  with  it  the  tale  of  the  events,  Ijoth  those  with  which  the 
tragedy  begins,  and  those  which  had  occurred  previous  to  the 
data  of  its  commencement.  The  second  displays  Bertram  in  dis- 
turbed sleep,  which  the  Prior,  who  hangs  over  him,  prefers  calling 
a  "  starting  ijance,"  and  with  a  strained  voiue,  that  would  have 
awakened  one  of  the  seven  sleepers,  observes  to  the  audience — 
"  How  the  lip  worki  1  Hnw  the  bare  tsrtli  do  % 
And  bonded  drops  eourse*  down  his  writben  b 
The  dramatic  effect  of  which  p 
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Kdmirers  of  ihis  tragedy,  hut  acknowledge  the  further  advantage 
of  preparing  the  audience  for  ihe  most  surprising  series  of  wry 
faces,  proflated  mouths,  and  lunatic  geatureB  that  wcro  ever 
"lanched"  on  an  audience  to  "sear  the  soue"*  ^M 

"  pRioo. — I  vill  awake  him  from  thii  horrid  Iranse.  ^H 

Tbia  is  no  natural  sleep  I     Ho,  aakt  thet,  stronger  1"  "^| 

This  is  rather  a  whimsical  application  of  the  verb  reflex  we 
must  confess,  though  we  remember  a  similar  transfer  of  the  agent 
to  the  patient  in  a  manuscript  tragedy,  in  which  the  Bertram  of 
tlic  piece,  prostrating  a  man  with  a  single  blow  of  liia  fist,  ex- 
claims— "Knock  me  thee  down,  then  a^k  thee  if  thou  liv'st." 
Well ;  iJie  stranger  obeys,  nnd  whatever  hia  sleep  might  have 
been,  his  waking  was  perfectly  natural ;  for  lethargy  itself  oonld 
not  withstand,  the  scolding  Stentorsbip  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  Prior 
We  next  learn  from  the  best  authority,  his  own  confession,  that 
the  misanthropic  hero,  whose  destiny  was  incompatible  with 
drowning,  is  Count  Bertram,  who  not  only  reveals  his  past  Ibr- 
tunes,  but  avows  with  open  atrocity,  his  Satanic  haired  of  Imo- 
gine's  lord,  and  his  frantic  thirst  of  revenge  ;  and  so  the  raving 
character  raves,  and  the  scolding  character  scolds — and  what 
else  ?  Does  not  the  Prior  act?  Does  he  not  send  for  a  posse  of 
constables  or  thief-takers  to  haudcutF  the  villain,  or  take  hiin 
either  to  Bedlam  or  !Ncwgatc  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the  author 
preserves  the  unity  of  character,  and  the  scolding  Prior  from  first 
to  last  does  nothing  but  scold,  with  the  exception  indeed  of  the 

8ay«  Shslmpeare  of  a  wouoded  fling  hangiog  it«  Lead  oter  a  slrcnin :  milu- 
rnlly,  from  tbe  position  of  tlie  hend,  and  moat  benntifiilly,  from  tbt  nwMMia- 
tion  <if  the  precediog  UDoge,  of  tbe  duue,  in  whicb  "  the  poor  Bei^mjster'H 
stag  from  tho  Iiuater's  Bim  liul  to'en  b  hurt."  lu  tbi-  >uppo««l  poeitlon  of 
Bertram,  the  mi;taphor,  if  not  fUw,  loses  all  the  propriety  of  tbe  originsL 

*  AmoDg  a  number  of  atlier  iiiBtani!e*  of  worda  clioeeii  without 
Imogrnc  in  tbe  firat  act  declaree,  that  (himder^tnrms  were  not  able  to  in- 
tercept her   prajers   fnr   "  the  dBsperato  msD.   io   de«perale  «ny» 

"  Yco,  wbcn  the  Uocbed  bolt  did  war  bcr  leiiic. 
Her  60dT»  d*ep  origons  were  breathed  fiir  bini ;" 
tbot  ia.  when  a  redhot  bolt,  lonched  at  ber  from  n  thunder-cloud, 
ouitetised  her  sense,  in  plain  Eoghsh,  burnt  her  eyes  out  of  ber  head, 
leapt  still  praying  oa, 

s  not  »;.»■.  love'     Yen,  thus  dotU.' 


I,  &j    I 
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ene  of  the  last  act,  in  which,  with  a  most  suTpriuog  iw»- 
he  whines,  weeps,  and  kneels  to  the  condemned  lilaephem- 
uasEiu  out  of  pure  affection  to  the  high-hearted  man,  the 
iiublimily  of  ivhose  angel-sin  rivaU  the  Btai-bnght  apoetatfl  (ihU 
41,  who  waa  ns  ptoud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  wicked  at)  the  DeTil), 
and,  ■'  had  thrilled  liim"  (Prior  Holland  aforesaid),  with  wild  ad 
toiration. 

Accordingly  iu  the  very  nest  scene,  we  have  ihia  trafic 
Uacheatb,  with  his  whole  gang,  in  the  Caslle  of  St.  Aldobiand. 
without  any  attempt  on  the  Prior's  part  either  to  prevent  him,  m 
to  put  the  mistress  and  servants  of  the  Castle  on  their  gaud 
Epninst  their  new  inmatee;  though  he  (the  Prior)  knew,  and 
DOnfesses  that  he  knew,  that  Bertram's  ''  fearful  mates' 
habituated  and  naturalized  to  guilt,  that — 


"  When  their  drenrhrd  bold  fursook  both  gciM  aad  gvar, 
TTiey  grip«d  their  dnggera  with  n  murderer's  instilirt ;" 


and  though  be  also  knew,  that  Bertram  was  the  leader  of  a  bud 
whose  trade  was  blood.  To  the  Castlo  however  he  gtws,  thus 
with  the  holy  Prior's  consent,  if  not  with  his  assistance  ;  and 
thither  let  us  follow  him. 

r  is  our  hero  safely  housed  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aldo 
['rbrand,  than  he  attracts  the  notice  of  the  lady  and  ber  coQfiduitv, 
by  his  "wild  and  terrible  dark  eyes,"  "muffled  form,"  "  feurfhl 
Ibrm,"*  "  darkly  wild,"  "  proudly  stem,"  and  the  like  oommoB- 
place  indefinilce,  seasoned  by  merely  verbal  antilhfsa,  and  at 
best,  copied  with  very  slight  change,  from  the  Conntde  of  Southey't 
Joan  of  Arc.  The  lady  Imogine,  who  has  been  (as  is  tlie  case. 
•he  tells  IIS,  wilh  all  sofl  and  solemn  spirits)  iiws/iipping  the 

"  Thie  tort  nC  repetitiuu  is  one  nf  this  vriter's  pe<:utiarilie«,  and  tbcrc  M 
■enrM  n  ptigc  vlueh  does  not  furiuBh  one  or  nmre  inetiuiccs — JS*.  gr.  In  tin 
Srit  pnge  or  tiro.  Aet  i.  Iiae  7th,  "  Aod  dtemtJ  tliat  I  might  lUep.' — lia* 
10,  "  Did  rook  and  guiiitT  in  the  \Afkiirag  f/larr,' — lines  14.  1$,  IS.  "Biii 
by  Lhu  momeatly  gltami  of  aheetod  blae.  Did  the  pain  aiBrblc*  glan  iu 
itornfy  on  me,  I  almost  deemfd  they  liveiL"— Line  S7.  ■•  The  iflar*  of  HdL* 
•—Line  8G,  "0  holy  Prior,  this  is  no  earthly  tUirm' — Line  S8.  "Tliia  !•  ik 

!  fvihti/  florm." — Linc4S,  "iJra/iBif  witbia." — Line  43. "  2>ciif  thua  iltmly* 
— Line  44,  "  Speak  1  thou  bast  Kmithinj  mnf" — "  A/ear/ut  tight  T — \ia» 

\    4B,  "  Wliat  httut  thou  <nn  ^    A  )^teoiii./nir/u;  n^Af.'— LJiie48.  ■■  <}Hi*m<i; 

L-'pfartw." — Line  60,  "In  the  hollow  jiautei  nf  Ifif  ttorvi.'  —Hat  41,  ""Shi 


rooDn  on  a  terrace  or  rampart  within  view  of  the  Castle,  insiBti 
on  having  an  interview  with  our  hero,  and  thia  too  tite-d-ttte. 
Would  the  reader  learu  why  and  wherefore  the  confidante  ia  ex 
cludetl,  who  very  properly  remonBtralea  against  suoh  "  cunfereucw, 
alone,  at  night,  with  one  who  hears  «uch  fearful  form ;"  tho  rea- 
son follows — "why,  thercfare  send  him!"  I  say,  follmrs,  be- 
cause the  next  line,  "  all  things  of  fear  have  lost  their  power 
over  mo,"  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  break  or  pause,  and 
besides  that  it  is  a  very  pcx)r  aiiswcr  to  the  danger,  is  no  answer 
at  all  to  the  gross  indelicacy  of  this  wilful  exposure.  We  must 
therefore  regard  it  as  a  mere  after-thought,  that  a.  little  sofleni 
the  rudeness,  but  adds  nothing  to  the  weight,  of  that  eX(]uisit« 
woman's  reason  aforesaid.  And  ao  exit  Clotilda  and  enter  Ber- 
tram, who  "stands  without  looking  at  her,"  that  is,  with  his 
lower  limbs  forked,  his  arms  akimbo,  his  side  to  the  lady's  front, 
the  whole  figure  resembling  an  inverted  Y.  He  is  soon  however 
roused  from  the  state  frantic,  and  then  follow  raving,  yelling, 
cursing,  she  fainting,  he  relenting,  in  runs  Imogiiie's  child,  squeaks 
"mother  I"  He  snatches  it  up,  and  with  a  "God  bless  thee, 
child  !  Bertram  has  kissed  Ihy  child," — the  curtain  drops.  Thu 
third  act  is  short,  and  short  be  our  account  of  it.  It  introduces 
Lord  St.  AJdobrand  on  bis  road  homeward,  and  next  Imogine  in 
tho  convent,  confessing  tho  foulness  of  her  heart  to  the  Prior,  who 
first  indulges  his  old  humor  with  a  fit  of  senseteBS  scolding,  then 
leaves  her  alone  with  her  ruffian  paramour,  with  whom  she 
makes  at  once  an  infamous  appointment,  and  the  curtain  drops, 
that  it  may  be  carried  into  act  and  consummation. 

I  want  words  to  describe  the  mingled  horror  and  disgust  with 
which  1  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  fourth  act,  considering  it  as 
a  melancholy  proof  of  the  depravation  of  the  public  mind.  The 
shocking  spirit  of  jacobinism  seemed  no  longer  confined  to  politics. 
The  familiarity  with  atrocious  events  and  character  appeared  to 
have  poisoned  the  taste,  even  where  it  had  not  directly  disorgan- 
ized the  moral  principles,  and  lell  the  feelings  callous  to  all  the 
mild  appeals,  and  craving  alone  for  the  grossest  and  most  out- 
rageous stimulants.  The  very  fact  then  present  to  our  senses, 
that  a  British  audience  could  remain  passive  under  such  an  ju- 
suit  to  common  decency,  nay,  refieivc  with  a  thunder  of  applause, 
a  human  being  supposed  to  have  come  reeking  from  the 
^^lition  of  this  complex  foulne^  and  baseness,  lhc%ft  «,tA  'Cvvt.^ 


^\|^J 


I 


I 
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rofieetiifiig  bo  pressed  as  with  the  weight  of  lend  upon  my 
that  actor,  nuthor,  mid  Iragedy  vould  liavc  been  for^tteo,  hid 
it  not  been  fur  a  plaiik  elderly  man  Kitting  beside  me,  who,  iritb 
m  Tery  seriouB  face,  that  at  once  expressed  giirpriee  and  nrersian, 
touched  my  elbow,  and,  pointing  to  the  actor,  said  to  me  in  • 
half-whisper — "  Do  yow  see  that  little  fellow  there  ?  he  hu  jnal 
been  committing  adultery!"  Somewhat  relieved  by  tlie  laugh 
which  this  droll  addresH  oecHaioned,  I  forced  haok  tny  ntloDtion  to 
the  stage  sufficiently  to  learn,  that  Bertram  is  recovered  from  k 
transiciil  fit  of  remor»e  by  the  inlormatiou,  that  Hi.  Aldobtaod 
was  commissi nned  (to  do,  what  BTery  honest  man  must  have 
done  without  commission,  if  he  did  his  duty)  to  seize  bim  aud 
deliver  him  to  the  just  vengeance  of  Ihu  law:  an  infumiatian 
which  (as  he  had  long  huowu  himself  to  be  an  attainted  traitor 

proclaimed  outlaw,  and  not  only  a  trader  in  blood  himMlf. 

notoriously  the  Captain  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  pirates  and  as- 

.ns),  assuredly  could  not  have  been  now  to  him.  It  is  this, 
however,  which  alone  and  instantly  restores  him  to  his  nccus- 
tomed  stale  of  raving,  blasphemy,  and  nonsense.  Next  fullowi 
Imogiue's  constrained  interview  with  her  injured  husband,  and 
his  sudden  departure  again,  all  in  love  and  kindneee,  in  order  to 
attend  the  feast  of  St.  Anselm  at  the  convent,  Thi*  was,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  very  etrange  engagement  for  so  tender  a  husband  la 
make  within  a  few  minutes  after  so  long  an  abscnee.  But  fint 
his  lady  has  told  him  that  she  has  "a  vow  on  her,"  and  wisho 
"  that  black  perdition  may  gulf  her  perjured  soul,"-— {Nolo  :  she 
is  lying  at  the  very  time] — if  she  ascends  bis  bed,  tUI  her  pcu- 
uice  is  accomplished.  How,  therefore,  is  the  poor  husband  to 
mnuse  himself  in  this  interval  of  her  penance?  Bnl  do  not  be 
distressed,  reader,  on  account  of  the  St.  Aldobratid's  absence.' 

the  author  has  contrived  to  send  him  out  of  the  house,  when 
sft  husband  would  be  in  his,  and  the  lover's  way,  so  he  will  doubt- 
Sets  not  be  at  a  loss  to  bring  him  back  again  as  soon  as  he  is 
rwsnted.  Well  !  the  husband  gone  in  en  the  one  side,  out  pofs 
4hs  lover  from  the  other,  and  for  the  fiendish  purpose  of  harrow- 
ing up  the  soul  of  his  wretched  accomplice  in  guilt,  by  aimoun- 
eing  to  her.  with  most  hriilal  and  blasphemous  execrations,  his 
fixed  and  deliberate  resolve  Id  asaasfunale  her  husband  ;  all  this 
too  is  for  no  discoverable  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but 
t  of  introducing  a  setieK  of  oa^t-lto^ 


rtniggling,  dagger- throwing,  falling  on  the  ground,  starting  up 
again  wildly,  BWeariiig,  outcries  for  help,  falling  again  on  tha 
ground,  rising  again,  faintly  tottering  towards  the  door,  and,  to 
end  the  scene,  a  most  convenient  fainting  fit  of  our  lady's,  just  in 
time  to  give  Bertram  an  opportunity  of  seeking  the  object  of  Iiis 
hatred,  before  she  alarms  the  house,  which  indeed  she  has  bad 
full  time  to  have  done  before,  but  that  the  author  ralher  chose 
she  should  amuse  herself  and  the  audience  by  the  above-dercribed 
ravings  and  startings.  She  recovers  slowly,  and  to  her  enter 
Clotilda,  the  confidante  and  mother-confessor  ;  then  commences, 
what  in  theatrical  language  is  called  the  madness,  but  whieh  I  he 
author  more  accuiately  entitles,  delirium,  it  appearing  indeed  a 
sort  of  inlermittent  fover  with  fits  of  light-headednees  off  and  on, 
whenever  occasion  and  stage  cHect  happen  to  call  for  it.  A  con- 
venient return  of  the  storm  (we  told  the  reader  beforehand  how 
it  would  he),  had  changed —  i 

^^^  "Ttie  rivulet,  thnt  bathed  the  convent  walla,  ^^^^M 

^^^f                   Into  u  lontnlDg  llouil :  upon  its  briuk  ^^^^H 

^^^P                   The  Lord  and  bis  amnll  trnia  do  stjuid  appnlleil.  ^^^^H 

^^^                  With  tnrch  and  bell  from  tboir  bigh  bnttlements  ^^^H 

^^H                    l^a  monks  do  sumnuin  to  the  pais  in  viua ;  ^^^^H 

^^M                    He  miut  return  to-uight." —  ^^^^| 

[  Talk  of  the  Devil,  and  his  horns  appear,  says  the  proverb?^^^ 
and  sure  enough,  within  ten  lines  of  the  exit  of  the  messenger.  I 
sent  to  atop  him,  the  arrival  of  Lord  St.  Aldobrand  is  announced, 
Bertram's  rufRaa  band  now  enter,  and  range  themselves  across 
the  Blage.  giving  fresh  cause  for  Imogine's  screams  and  madne«s. 
St.  Aldobrand,  having  received  his  mortal  wound  behind  the 
srencs.  totters  in  to  welter  in  his  blood,  and  to  die  at  the  feet  of 
this  dtiuble-damned  ad ul tress. 

Of  her,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned  in  this  fourth  act,  we  have 
two  addilional  points  to  notice  :  first,  the  low  cunning  and  Jes- 
uitical trick  with  which  she  deludes  her  husband  into  words  of 
forgiveness,  which  he  himselfdoes  not  understand  ;  and  secondly, 
that  everywhere  she  is  made  the  objeet  of  interest  and  sympathy. 
and  it  is  not  the  author's  fault,  if,  at  any  moment,  she  exuitcs 
feelings  less  gentle,  than  those  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  self-accusations  of  a  sincere  religious  penitent.  And  did 
k  British  audience  endure  all  this  ? — They  received  it  with  piau- 

^^■n  which,  hwt  for  the  rivalry  of  the  carls  ani  WcVne^  ^ 
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might  have  disturbed  the  eveiiiiig  pnyen  of  aeanty  weekday 
congregation  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Tempora  mutantur,  not  et  mataimir  in  illia 

Of  the  fifth  act,  the  only  thing  noticeable  (ibr  rant  and  nonseoie, 
though  abundant  as  ever,  have  long  before  the  last  act  beoomo 
things  of  course)  is  the  pro&ne  representation  of  the  high  altti 
in  a  chapel,  with  all  the  vessels  and  other  preparatiooa  Ibr  the 
holy  sacrament.  A  hymn  is  actually  sung  on  the  stage  by  the 
chorister  boys  !  For  the  rest,  Imogine,  who  now  and  then  taUa 
deliriously,  but  who  is  always  light-headed  as  far  as  her  goipfi 
and  hair  can  make  her  so,  wanders  about  in  dark  woods  with 
cavern-rocks  and  precipices  in  the  backnscene ;  and  &  number  of 
mute  dramatis  persona  move  in  and  out  continually,  for  whoie 
presence,  there  is  always  at  least  this  reason,  that  they  afibid 
something  to  be  seen,  by  that  very  large  part  of  a  Drury  Lane 
audience  who  have  small  chance  of  hearing  a  word.  She  had, 
It  appears,  taken  her  child  with  her,  but  what  becomes  of  the 
child,  whether  she  murdered  it  or  not,  nobody  can  tell,  nobody 
can  learn ;  it  was  a  riddle  at  the  representation,  and  after  a  moet 
attentive  perusal  of  the  Play,  a  riddle  it  remains. 


"  No  more  I  know,  I  wiah  I  did. 
And  I  would  tell  it  all  to  you ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There's  none  that  ever  knew."* 

Our  whole  informationt  is  derived  from  the  following  words — 

"  Prior. — Where  is  thy  child  ? 

Clotil. — (Pointing  to  the  cavern  into  which  she  hat  looked) 
Oh  he  lies  cold  within  his  cavern-tomb  1 
Why  dost  thou  urge  her  with  the  horrid  theme  ? 

Peioe. — (who  toUl  not,  tfie  reader  may  observe,  be  disappointed  of  hi»  dom 
of  scolding) 
It  was  to  make  (query  wake)  one  living  cord  o*  th'  heart, 
And  I  will  try,  tho'  my  own  breaks  at  it. 
Where  is  thy  child  ? 

Imoq. — (with  a  frantic  laugh) 

•  (W  ordsworth's  Thorn,  P.  W.  iL  p.  181.— a  C] 

f  The  child  is  an  important  personage,  for  I  see  not  by  what  poMibk 
OMaos  the  author  could  have  ended  the  second  and  third  acts  but  for  itf 
timely  sppearanoe.    How  xing^iteful  then  not  further  to  notice  its  £at6 1 
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Vhe  fbrett  fiend  both  Bnniehcd  him — 

He(Kho/  thefitnd  or  Iht  eAUrf/)  riilee  tbu  uiglit-nmre  l.hro"  tie 


Now  ibese  two  lines  coueist  in  a  BeiiielesB  plagiarism  from  the 
counterfeited  maduesa  of  Edgar  in  Lear,  who.  iu  imitation  of  the 
gipsy  incantations,  puns  on  the  old  word  tnair,  a  bag  ;  and  the 
Dolesa  eenaelew  adoption  of  Diyden's  forest  fiend.*  and  the  wizard 
Btream  by  which  Milton,  in  his  LycldaB,  bo  finely  characterizes 
the  spreading  HevA,  fabidoaus  amms,\  Observe  too  these  iinugea 
stand  unique  in  the  speeches  of  Imogine,  without  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  any  thing  she  says  before  or  alter.  But  we  are 
weary.  The  cbaraclera  in  this  act  frisk  about,  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  bg  tcasingly  as  the  Jack  o' Lantern-lights  which  mis- 
chievous boys,  from  across  a  narrow  street,  throw  with  a  looking- 
glass  on  the  faces  of  their  oppuule  neighbors.  Bertram  dii>anuod. 
out-beroding  Charles  de  Moor  in  the  Itobbers,  befaces  the  collected 
knights  of  St,  Anselra  (all  in  complete  armor),  and  so,  by  pure 
dint  of  black  looks,  he  outdares  ibeni  into  passive  poltroons.  Tho 
sudden  revolution  in  iho  Prior's  manners  we  have  before  noticed, 
and  it  is  indeed  so  outre,  that  a  number  of  the  audience  imagined 
a  great  secret  was  to  come  out,  viz.  :  that  the  Prior  was  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  a  youthful  sinner  metamorphosed  into  an 
old  scold,  and  that  this  Bertram  would  appear  at  last  to  be  his 
son.  Imagine  re-appears  at  the  convent,  and  dies  of  her  own  ac- 
cord. Bertram  stabs  himself,  and  dies  by  her  side,  and  that  the 
play  may  conclude  as  it  began,  to  wit,  in  a  Bupcrfetation  of  blas- 
phemy upon  nonsense,  because  he  had  snatched  a  sword  from  a 
despicable  coward,  who  retreats  in  terror  when  it  is  pointed  to- 
wards him  in  sport ;  iYtmfdo  tie  se,  and  thief-captain — this  loath- 
some and  leprous  confluence  of  robbery,  adultery,  murder,  and 
cowardly  assassi nation, — this  monster,  whose  best  deed  is,  the 
hnviug  saved  his  betters  from  the  degradation  of  hanging  him, 
by  turning  Jack  Ketch  to  himself;  first  recommends  the  ohaii- 
table  Monks  and  holy  Prior  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  t^  en  l 
the  folly  and  impudence  to  exclaim — 

"  I  die  DO  feluu's  dcnlh, 
A  warriorV  weupoo  freed  n  wnrrior'*  soul  f — 


•  \Tluwlon  and  //wwria,— a  C] 
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[Great  diipleafiire  wu  excited  among  the  patrona  of  Mr.  IfaUirni  liy  ttii 
review  of  hu  tragedj,  and  to  those  who  deemed  audi  a  prodneCioo  wortfaj 
of  patronage  it  must  Datarallj  hare  appeared  an  miwarraatable  piece  of 
rioleoce.  I  hare  even  heard  a  friend  of  Mr.  Coleridge  object  to  it,  not  ai 
unjwt,  but  as  having  been  called  forth  bj  an  oecaaion  unworthy  to  oeeopr 
hiii  thoughta.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  some  dislike  to  the  literary  ecmara 
which  aeoompaoy  the  moral  exposure,  becaose  I  think  they  tcod  toweakai 
it*  effect : — ^though  a  corrupt  taste  is  often  so  intrieated  with  a  corrupt  mo- 
rality that  it  is  difficult  to  exhibit  either  separately; — the  moral  exposure 
itself  I  do  not  consider  unworthy  of  one,  who  nerer  wanted  generoeitj  to 
pr^int  out  what  was  noble  and  admirable,  at  the  risk  of  throwing  his  own 
jierformances  into  shade,  and  who  never  lacked  courage  openly  to  denounce 
what  he  knew  to  be  wrong  and  injurious,— especially  in  hia  own  proiinee 
of  literature, — by  which  the  public  mifz:)it  be  affected. 

It  appears  in  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  a  fierce  attack  upon  Mr. 
Coleridge,  in  consequence  of  these  strictures,  had  been  prepared  by  the 
author  of  Ikrtram,  and  that  this  was  suppressed  by  the  advice  of  the  ao- 
tlior  of  Waverley,  who  admonished  his  correspondent,  that  the  world  might 
not  sympathize  with  his  indignation  to  the  extent  in  which  he  had  poured 
it  forth ;  aud  also  that  it  might  injure  the  effect  of  his  forthcoming  romance, 
into  s^jiiie  part  of  which  the  tirade  had  been  introduced — ^that  such  an  out- 
burst of  rni^c  in  such  a  place  would  be  like  a  stream  of  lava  rushing  from 
tlic  Riilo  of  a  peaceful  green  hilL  Some  of  the  hills  which  were  raised  in 
iUima  (lays  l>y  writers  of  the  Satanic  school  would  have  been  little  the  worse 
for  a  vulcanic  eruption, — so  flaroy  and  sulphureous  were  they  in  their  own 
nature.  Thiri,  from  Sir  Walters  description,  must  have  been  of  a  milder 
HorL  As  far  as  Mr.  C«»leridge  was  concerned,  he  could  not  have  been  mate- 
rially the  worse  had  one  more  fiery  libel,  designed  for  the  blasting  of  his 
credit,  been  Hcnt  otfto  whiz  and  blaze  and  burn  blue  for  a  moment.  Could 
Mr.  Matnrin  have  justified  his  play  ?  Could  he  have  washed  it  white  in  its 
moral  comi)lexion  I  Any  thing  to  that  eficct  ought  not  to  have  been  sup- 
prt'Hrted.  Whether  the  Public  would  have  sympathized  with  his  natural 
ani;(T  I  know  not,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  he  could  not  have  blackened 
my  father's  reputation  tts  a  writer  with  the  unprejudiced  part  of  it,  or  on 
any  point  in  whieh  the  Public  had  any  concern. 

But  in  default  of  other  wcajwns  of  adequate  force  Mr.  Maturin  may  have 
snatched  up  in  his  haste  the  dagp:er  of  ])erBonality ;  indeed  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  he  did  so,  because,  Sir  Walter  Seutt,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation, 
alludes  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  hful  habits.  At  that  very  time  my  father  was 
taking  measures  and  makinL^  efforts  to  break  the  chain  of  those  habits;  he 
had  never  alwndoned  himself  wholly  to  their  effects,  but  had  still  striven, 
in  one  way  or  other,  to  hil>or  usefully  to  the  public  and  profitably  for  his 
family,  to  who(«e  use  he  had  devoted  the  annuity  spoken  of  in  these  pages. 
Could  the  noble-hearted  man,  who  thus  aided  him,  have  looked  into  the 
fntr.ro  and  there  Iwheld  all  that  his  friend  was  to  do  in  his  vocation,  and 
all  that  his  doing  would  be  really  worth,  lie  would,  I  ora  confident,  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  this  disposal  of  a  part  of  his  worldly  wealth,  thougb 
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tfaa  ptrrornuulce  migbt  not  have  been  exactlj  in  tbe  form  tbst  he  wilid 
pdLod.  Did  an;  private  fiuilt  diaqu&lify  my  fitther  for  prooounping  om 
luies  on  vbal  lie  considered  tobe  public wrongi committed,  vhether blindly 
or  Du,  yet  delibf ralely  )  1'hongEilful  persone  will  rsthGr  tay  tbat  bli  strong 
seuss  of  evil  and  fearlcoa  ilcnunuialjim  of  it,  from  whatever  quarter  it  ciunB, 
whether  from  Statesman  or  Judge  or  Reriewer,  Imperial  Despot  or  popii- 
Inr  DnunAtUt,  together  villi  bis  free  c<»ifessioD  of  whiit  be  called  bia  "siu." 
and  earnest  endeavor  to  save  others  from  falling  into  the  same  Bnare  by  tbe 
ilarktit  repreaeatation  of  its  nature  aod  coDsequences,  go  a  great  way  to- 
ward expiating'  that  error  of  hir  course,  so  (or  aa  auglkt  of  expiation  ean  be 
imputed  to  the  human  n-iU  itaelC  apart  from  the  Redempttre  power  by 
-wbieh  it  is  filled  and  actuated,  in  all  that  it  doea  and  it,  id  conformity  to 
the  Divine  Will  and  lUasoo.  The  unworthy  tbougbta  which  Lord  Byroo 
entertained  on  this  aubject,  unworthy  of  hia  own  better  mind,  Ibund  no  en- 
trnoee,  I  trust,  into  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whether  be  Maa  or  was  not 
aware  of  the  warm  adniiratioa  which  my  liither  felt  and  enpreaaed  for  liii 
genius,  attended  as  tbe  (ruits  of  it  bod  been,  by  a  popolarity  and  a  aueoesa 
unapealcably  more  eitviable  than  soy  that  was  enjoyed  by  the  author  of 
Bertram. 

Tbe  critique  lays  to  (be  charge  of  tbe  play  a  spirit  of  immorality,  not  In 
the  way  of  direct  ineulcatlDu,  but  in  the  only  way  In  whiob  a  modem  firitislt 
audience  would  have  endured  It.  tbe  only  way  in  wbieh  it  could  hnve  boeu 
iosidioualy  pernicioua.  Now  this  is  a  charge  that  oould  have  no  effect  except 
just  BO  far  as  it  was  snbitoDtiated  by  the  play  it«elf  and  tbe  moral  aenaa 
of  its  anditortb  When  a  man  ia  accused  publicly  of  private  faults  he  may- 
find  it  painful  and  difficult  to  dear  away  the  cloud  from  his  chanuter;  ha 
must  unveil  his  private  life  in  order  to  justify  it,  and  such  a  necessity  is  in 
itself  a  grievance.  If  his  poetry  ia  ridiculed  it  may  be  mads  the  laughing- 
stock of  tbe  public  for  a  season,  though  destined  to  be  held  in  esteem  ever 
after;  if  his  religious  writings  are  ■ocnsedof  fiilie  doctrine  on  subtle  points, 
— and  all  theology  is  subtle. — be  may  have  to  bear  tbe  stisma  of  hcreiy 
dm-ing  his  whole  life-time :  FAnthdsm,  Felagiuniaui,  Seciaiauism,  denial  of 
Objeeiire  Religion  or  of  the  Jnapiration  of  Scripture — all  these  fuudamen- 
tal  errors  may  be  plausibly  though  faleely  imputed,  and  the  noeusntmns 
will,  in  certain  cases,  be  niore  readily  anil  generally  admitted  than  the  de- 
fener,  becauio  grounded  on  ordinary  and  popular  modes  of  thought  and  ex- 
preasion,  white  the  aeeutod  views  presuppose  a  corrected  and  re-odjualeil 
philosophy.  But  the  charge  against  Bertram  had  notliing  subthi  in  the  na- 
ture of  it,  and  the  sentiments  which  it  iuvolves  have  siiteo  been  adopled 
awl  brought  to  boor  on  the  French  stage  Id  the  Quarterly  Review.*  Eag- 
lishmou  have  denounced  the  Preach  dramatists  for  polluting  the  pulilig 
min<l  by  a  stimnlant  dispby  of  otrueities  Bud  vilenesses  "  in  all  their  odioua 
detuils,"  though  they  admit  eucb  things  to  bo  almmioBble,  and  abow  that 
the  end  of  them  ia  destruction;  sliall  they  shelter  and  enconrage  any  ap- 
froach  to  auch  Jaoobiniom  in  literature  ot  borne )  "  We  do  not  forget,"  snyi 
tbe  article  on  the  French  Drama  to  which  I  refer,  "  that  crime  and  tbe 
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vont  oaaac  (sort  t)  of  crime,  bn  been  in  dU  agra  tli«  tkniiatii  of  Uip^ 
1^*  do  not  forget  tbo  bmilies  nt  Atteiu  wiil  Laiiu,  Bud  the  tclmla  trQa  a( 
mjtliolii^eal  and  biatorical  Iragedia.  in  ftll  language* — l^it  DQa«l  sf  that 
ioeulcite  mora]  leaaous — Don«  nf  Ibeui  nHvail  ilewDi^r — oodc  oT  Ujcna  ^ 
griiniD*!  pauioDs."  Tbe  iluUnction  bctveen  the  anoent  drmmaa  acii  tin 
yiaaiu  tDodern  clui,  vhidi  mj  laUier  itigmatiied.  is  dear  and  bmaiL  to 
flw  former  guilty  pasuni  U  Dot  tlie  iimnetliBte  subject  of  the  fH«(w,  or  tint 
b  which  th«  auditora  are  to  be  intcTested.  but  the  oonseqaencea  Mid  pan- 
iahment  of  oiminal  act<.  Tber  do  not  dol  vitb  low  raialioaa  ■!  all,  dihA 
l«a«  proeot  them  to  ailTantage.  Thej  n-pnMiit  tm.  a<<t  aa  it  >I>pM 
the  riniin'  in  its  rise  nDd  progress,  its  true  lineaments  and  ealora  laat  i 
tba  glow  of  eioitnl  teelia;:  but  as  it  appnkra  afl«r  its  "™—^"TTn alien,  lirldi 
ffiuttiy,  and  appalling.  Sin  aeomeil  besnUrul  to  Lucifer,  when  alia  w» 
Iwingini!  about  his  fait;  hidsoui  and  iletvetable  aflrrhia  fntt,  wbm  he  Hoi) 
at  llcllgate  nud  (ails  to  rcengnlie  Iier  featiiro.  The  aocimt  draoia 
>  ber  in  the  latter  ispMrt, — not  as  bIm  HhowEd  herself  in  the  emrCs 
In  the  Orestean  trilogy  we  are  led  to  regard  with  avful  intvrttil 
workings  of  Dtrine  retriboli™ ;  we  sj-mpathiis  with  Cljteimieatni  w 
the  paramour  of  .>£(n<thu>.  whoswrns  onl;  the  tool  of  her  st«ra  design 
t  aa  tliu  arenger  or  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  a  child ;  we  STmpotliiie  villi 
flresUe  as  the  oTengcr  of  a  fnther'a  murder.  <Eilipnt  and  Jocsata  art 
lietina  of  fate ;  tn  the  lutter  not  ooe  tight  feeling  or  evil  passim  is  imputed : 
and  it  fs  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  dignifieil  demeanor  mider  limuili- 
■liDf;  oiroimiBtaoeeH  than  is  assigned  her  in  tho  play  of  Sophocles.  Wear* 
intcrcstod  for  the  former  becaose  his  misfortunes  exceed  the  measure  of  k 
orimea,  so  far  as  they  wore  Toluntary.  In  the  Medea  of  Euripidia  it  i 
Uie  just  punishment  of  Jason  lo  wbidi  aUentiou  is  directed ;  the  Sorcaress 
a5)p(ars  an  avenging  Futt  in  human  form.  These  andent  drnmas  are  staid 
«nd  solemn  in  their  procedure:  they  present  to  the  mind  awfully  aigniGoMt 
eventa,  atern  thoughts,  and  elemlinK  refleetion*-,  they  have  no  teniteocr  to 
enerrate  and  lower  the  tone  of  feeling.  The  corrupt  drama,  on  tba  other 
baud,  exhitnts  what  is  essenlioUy  base  in  «  form  as  interesting  m  it  oan  b* 

nraume ;  things  in  themselves  "  rank  and  gross,"  mom  and  ec 
lamplible,  it  arrays  in  a  glittering  veil  of  sentiment ;  its  pow  conuela 
Am  furoo  with  wbieh  it  appeals  to  tbc  lowest  and  most  enaily  ozdtahla 
^Mrta  of  man's  nature, 

•  Utiw  far  this  Injurioua  oharaetcr  is  birly  imputable  to  tlie  pl^  «f  Bsr- 
feMm  readers  will  judge  for  Ihemselvea.  That  the  author  erred,  if  it 
Admitted  that  be  did  err,  unconsdously,  and  considered  his  choiee  of  n 
Jfet  tn  be  quttc  within  tho  legitireiate  range  of  tragedy,  and  justiSed  by 
precedent,  may  iMt  easily  eoneeived;  Ihnt  he  had  talents,  bnlh  as  a  wr)t«r 
and  a  man,  is  not  itspngned  either  by  tho  critique  itself  or  Iheae  ran  * 
•pon  it.— 9.  a] 
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It  snmetiraes  happens  that  we  are  punished  for  our  Iknits  hj 
incitlentt,  in  the  causatiun  of  which  these  faults  had  no  share  ; 
and  thialhavo  always  felt  Ihe  Beverest  puoishmenl.  The  wound 
indeed  is  of  the  same  dimensions  ;  but  the  edges  are  jagged,  and 
there  ie  a  dull  undcrpain  that  EurviveB  the  smart  which  it  had 
aggraTBted.  For  there  is  always  a  consolatory  feeling  that  ac- 
companies the  sense  of  a  proportion  between  antecedents  and  con- 
eetiueiils.  The  sense  of  Before  and  Allcr  becomes  both  intelligi' 
ble  and  inlellectual  when,  and  on!y  when,  we  contemplate  the 
euecession  in  the  relations  of  CaQse  and  Effect,  which,  like  the 
two  poles  of  the  magnet,  manifest  the  being  and  unity  of  the  onu 
power  by  relative  opposites,  and  give,  as  it  were,  a  suburatum 
of  permanence,  of  Identity,  and  therefore  of  reality,  to  the  shadowy 
flux  of  Time.  It  is  Eternity  revealing  ilself  in  the  phanomrna 
of  Time  :  and  the  perception  and  acknowledgment  of  the  propor- 
tionality and  appropriateness  of  the  Present  to  the  Past,  prove  to 
the  afflicted  Sold,  that  it  has  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  sight 
of  God,  that  it  can  still  x<xop\vze  the  efliwlivo  presence  of  a 
Father,  though  through  a  darkened  glass  and  a  turbid  atmos- 
phere, though  of  a  Father  that  is  chastising  it.  And  for  this 
cause,  doubtless,  are  we  so  framed  in  mind,  and  even  so  organized 
in  brain  and  nerve,  that  all  confusion  is  painful.  It  iswithin  the 
experience  of  many  medical  practilioneiB,  that  a  patient,  with 
strange  and  unusual  sj'mptomB  of  disease,  has  been  more  distressed 
in  mind,  more  wretched,  from  the  fact  of  being  unintelligible  to 
bitnseir  and  others,  than  from  the  pain  or  danger  of  the  diseate  r 
nuy,  that  the  patient  has  received  the  most  solid  comfort,  and  re- 
sumed a  genial  and  enduring  cheerfulness,  from  some  new  symp- 
tom or  product,  th^t  had  at  once  determined  the  name  and  nalum 
^£'  his  complaint,  and  rendered  it  an  intelUgiUe  cSecV  i>^  va.'m 
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telligible  cause  :  even  though  the  Jiacovery  diij  st  the 
ment  preclude  all  hope  of  restoration.  Hcuce  the  mystic  thoolu- 
gianfi,  whose  delusiona  we  may  more  coiiftdeutly  hope  lo  sepanie 
irom  their  actual  inluilioii^.  when  we  condeai-end  to  read  their 
works  without  the  preaumpliou  that  whali-ver  our  fancy  (alwayt 
the  ape,  and  too  often  tlie  adulleralor  and  coitnterfcit  of  our 
memory)  has  not  made  or  ean  not  make  a,  picture  of,  must  Im 
nonsense, — hence,  I  say,  the  Mystics  have  joined  in  representing 
the  state  of  the  reprobate  Hpirils  as  ti  dreadful  dream  tu  which 
there  is  no  sense  ol'  reality,  not  evea  of  the  pangs  they  are  endur- 
ing— an  eternity  without  time,  and  »e  H  were  helaw  it — God 
present  without  manifestation  of  his  presenee.  But  thcs«  ore 
depths,  which  we  dare  not  linger  over.  Let  ut  turn  to  an  in- 
■t&nce  more  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  eympathies  of  mankind. 
Here  then,  and  in  this  same  healing  iulluence  of  Light  and  dis- 
tinct Beholding,  we  may  detect  the  final  cause  of  that  insUncI 
which,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  leads,  and  almost  com 
pels  the  Afflicted  to  communicate  their  sorrows.  Hence  too 
tlowB  the  allcvialian  that  results  from  "  opetiing  out  our  griefs  :" 
which  are  lliiis  pret^ented  in  distinguishable  forms  instead  of  ihr 
mist,  througli  which  whatever  is  shapeless  becomes  magnified  and 
(literally)  e/i'>nnaw<.  Casimir,  in  the  fiflh  Ode  of  hia  third  Book, 
hu  happily*  e.tpressed  this  thought. 

iff  longuB  sileudi 
Edit  uuiir.  fitcilnque  luctus 

Bausit  luululliu.    Fugerit  iwyui, 

Sioiul  negoutijiD  viaerejuMerU 
Aiirirt  amicoruiD,  et  loqusccin 
Quntibus 
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ClasaieaUy  tin,  u  lur  h  cousista  vith  the  allegorising  liuM^  of  Ul* 
HKKlerD,  that  still  tlrieing  lo  project  Ibe  inward,  contradisCiu^uiiha  iltdt 
from  tbe  aeeming  ease  witli  whidi  the  poetry  uf  t)i(>  andents  rrfiirtt  tlii 
world  witbouL  Cuimir  alTorda.  perhaps,  tbe  most  Btrikiiig  instuM  of  lU* 
cbanicteriettc  diSercDcc. — For  his  tfyli  And  Jjr(ta»  are  raitlly  olauieal:  vhib 
Cowley,  who  resembles  Corinur  in  nuioy  respects,  ciimpletely  bartwicn  A4i 
Latiuity,  nod  even  his  metre,  1>y  Ibo  bctcro^ncous  nttore  of  bis  tbuugtits. 
That  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  passed  a  cuutmry  judgment,  and  bare  eron 
preferred  Cuvley's  Idtin  Poeiua  to  Uiltvu's,  is  n  caprlre  (liat  baa.  if  I  mis- 
take not,  eieited  the  surprise  of  bU  scbobirs.  1  was  miiebaiuiiavd  Inst  mm 
mer  with  the  lane:hBble  sKright,  with  wliiob  an  Italian  poet  perused  a  ft* 
of  Onwley'*  Dvridcia.  oontrosted  with  the  ectbiMiaam  witli  wbidi  h«  £nt 
judtiim  read  tloud,  Miltoo's  JfawsM*  ami  ~    '~^ 
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OHm  querendo  desinimus  queri, 
Ipsoque  flctu  lacryma  per'Utur : 
Nee  fortis*  squc,  si  per  omneB 
Cura  volat  residetquo  ramos. 

Vires  amicis  perdit  in  auribuB, 
Mioorque  semper  dividitar  dolor, 
Per  multa  permissus  vagari 
Pectora, — 

I  shall  not  make  this  an  excuse,  however,  for  troubling  xny 
readers  with  any  complaints  or  explanations,  with  which,  as 
readers,  they  have  little  or  no  concern.  It  may  suffice  (for  the 
present  at  least)  to  declare,  that  the  causes  that  have  delayed  tho 
publication  of  these  volumes  for  so  long  a  period  after  they  had 
been  printed  off,  were  not  connected  with  any  neglect  of  my  own ; 
and  that  they  would  form  an  instructive  comment  on  the  chapter 
concerning  authorship  as  a  trade^  addressed  to  young  men  of 
genius  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  I  remember  the  ludicrous 
effect  produced  on  niy  mind  by  the  first  sentence  of  an  auto-biog- 
raphy, which,  happily  for  the  writer,  was  as  meagre  in  incidents 
as  it  is  well  possible  for  the  life  of  an  individual  to  be — "  The 
eventful  life  which  I  am  about  to  record,  from  the  hour  in  which 
I  rose  into  existence  on  this  planet,  &e."  Yet  when,  notwith- 
standing this  warning  example  of  self-importance  before  me,  I  re- 
view my  own  life,  I  can  not  refrain  from  applying  the  same  epi- 
thet to  it,  and  with  more  than  ordinary  emphasis — and  no  private 
feeling,  that  affected  myself  only,  should  prevent  me  from  pulh 
lishing  the  same  (for  write  it  I  assuredly  shall,  should  liijs  and 
leisure  be  granted  me),  if  continued  reflection  should  strengthen 
my  present  belief,  that  my  history  would  add  its  contingent  to  the 
enforcement  of  one  important  truth,  to  wit,  that  we  must  not  only 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  but  ourselves  like^vise  as  our 
neighbors  ;  and  that  we  can  do  neither  unless  we  love  God  above 

both. 

Who  lives,  that's  not 

Depraved  or  depraves  ?    Who  dies,  thcU  bears 

Not  one  gpurn  to  the  grave — of  thcirfriendii*  gift  /f 

*  Flectit,  or  if  the  metre  bad  allowed,  premit  would  have  supported  thM 
metaphor  better. 

f  [Timofi  of  Athens.  Act  i.  sc  il  **  Their  graves*  in  Shakspesre.-^ 
S.  C] 
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Strange  ai  the  deluE 


I   Uiru 


-,  yot  it  is  most  trtWb  d 
ieve  that  I  had  n 
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years  ago  1  dtd  not  know  or  believe  that  1  had  uti  cncoi} 
in  the  world  :  and  now  even  my  Btrongest  §eusationsof  gratitnifn 
are  mingled  with  fear,  and  I  reproach  myself  for  being  loo  oftm 
disposed  to  ask, — Have  I  one  friend  ? — During  the  many  years 
which  intervened  between  the  composition  audthe  publication  uf 
the  CimisTABEt.,  it  became  almost  as  well  known  among  literary 
men  as  if  it  had  been  on  common  %ale  ;  the  same  references  were 
made  to  it,  and  the  same  lilierties  taken  with  it.  even  to  the  very 
aames  of  the  imaginary  persons  in  the  poem.  From  almost  all 
of  our  most  celebrated  poets,  and  from  some  with  whom  I  bad  no 
personal  acquaintance,  1  either  received  or  heard  of  cxpressiooa 
of  admiration  that  (I  can  truly  say)  appeiired  to  myself  utterly 
dispinpoTl innate  to  a  work,  that  pretended  to  be  notliiug  more 
than  a  common  Fairy  Tale,  Many,  who  had  allowed  tio  merit 
to  my  other  poems,  whether  printed  ur  manuscript,  ajtd  who  bava 
frankly  told  me  as  much,  uniformly  made  an  exception  in  iivoi 
of  the  GimisTAnEi.  and  the  poem  entitled  Love.  Year  after  year, 
and  in  societies  of  the  most  diflerent  kinds.  I  had  been  entreated 
to  recite  it :  and  the  result  was  still  the  same  in  all,  and  altogether 
dilTereutin  this  respect  from  the  eObct  produced  by  tho  occaaloual 
recitation  of  any  other  poems  1  had  composad. — This  before  the 
pulilication.  And  since  then,  with  very  few  eiic«plione,  I  have 
heard  nothing  but  abuse,  and  this  too  in  a  spirit  of  bittemeu  at 
leut  as  disproporlionata  to  the  pretensions  of  tho  poem,  bad  it 
been  the  niont  pitiably  l«low  meiUocrity,  as  the  previous  eulogies, 
and  far  more  inexplicable.  Tliis  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  au- 
thors, that  in  their  calculations  on  the  probabls  reception  of  a 
poom,  they  must  subtract  to  a  large  amount  from  the  panegyric, 
vhiuh  may  havo  encouraged  them  to  publish  it,  however  uums- 
[ndous  and  however  various  Uie  sources  of  this  panegyric  may 
have  been.  And,  first,  allowanceB  must  he  made  for  private  en- 
mity, of  the  very  existence  of  which  they  had  perhaps  enlerlaliied 
no  suspicion — for  personal  eimiity  behind  the  mask  of  anonymous 
criticism  :  secondly  for  the  necessity  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
abuse  ami  ridicule  in  a  Review,  in  urder  to  make  it  salable,  in 
conseiiucnce  of  which,  if  they  have  no  friends  behind  the  weues, 
the  chance  must  nceils  bo  ngainat  them  ;  but  lastly  and  chiefly, 
ibi  tho  excitement  and  temporary  sympathy  of  feeling,  which  iha 
atatioa  of  the  poem  by  ftu  ftdmirBT,  eipcoiii^if  iMhi,1 
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a  warm  admirer  and  a  man  of  acknowledged  celebrity,  calls  forth 
in  the  audience.  For  thia  ia  really  a  Bpecies  of  animal  magne- 
lism,  in  which  the  enkindling  reciter,  by  perpetual  comment  of 
looks  and  tones,  lends  his  own  will  and  apprehensive  faculty  to 
hia  auditors.  They  live  for  the  time  within  the  dilated  sphere  of 
his  intellectual  being.  It  is  etgually  possible,  though  not  equally 
common,  that  a  reader  left  to  himself  should  sink  holowthepoem, 
as  that  the  poem  ieh  to  itself  should  flag  beneath  the  feelings  of 
the  reader. — But,  in  my  own  instance,  1  had  the  additional  mia- 
forltiue  of  having  been  gossiped  about,  at  devoted  to  metaphysics, 
and  worse  than  all,  to  a  system  incomparably  nearer  to  the 
visionary  flights  of  Plato,  and  even  to  the  jargon  of  the  Mystics, 
than  to  the  established  tenets  of  Locke,  'VMiatevcr  therefore  ap- 
peared with  my  name  was  condemned  beforehand,  as  predestined 
metaphysics.  In  a  dramatic  poem,  which  had  been  submitted  by 
me  to  a  gentleman  of  great  influence  in  the  theatrical  world, 
I    ,  oecurred  tbe  following  passage : —  ^h 

^H-                   "O  WG  are  querulous  crcaturesl    Little  less  ^^| 

^H                     TIuu  nil  things  can  suffice  Ui  make  us  bsppy:  ^^| 

I                             And  little  more  thnn  nothing  is  enough  ^^1 
To  make  us  wretched."' 

Aye,  here  now  I  (exclaimed  the  critic)  here  oorae  Coleridge's  meiu- 
physics  !  And  the  very  same  motive  (that  is,  net  that  the  lines 
were  unfit  for  the  present  state  of  our  immense  theatres  ;  but  that 
they  were  metapkystesf)  was  assigned  elsewhere  for  the  rejec' 
tion  of  the  two  following  passages.  The  first  ia  spoken  in  an- 
swer to  a  usurper,  who  hud  rested  his  plea  on  the  circumstance, 
that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  acclaraationa  of  the  people, — 

^^^  "  What  people  t    How  eonveoed  f  or,  ifvoDvened. 

^^E  Must  not  tho  iDBgiQ  power  that  charms  together 

^^V  UUHiHiB  o[  men  iu  council,  needs  have  piiwer 


^^  [Ooleridg'-"*  Poeticnl  Works,  p.  4H,— S.  C] 

f  Pour  uulucky  M«laphyu»I  unci  wliot  are  tlieyf     A  single  senteoM 
ezpresaea  the  object,  and  thereby  llie  contents  oC   thU  science.    TtniSi 

Tagut  Dfuni.  quantum  licet,  inque  l)to  uniniii  Moteai. 
Know  thyst^lf:  aiid  so  gha1(  thou  know  Go<I,  as  fur  ns  is  permitted  to  a 
e,  and  in  Grod  all  thing:s. — Surely,  there  is  a  strange — nay,  ralhar  a 
■tunJ— aTersion  in  many  to  know  theitDsellea. 
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To  win  or  wield  them  f    Bather,  O  fiur  rather 

Shout  forth  thy  titles  to  yon  circling  mountaiiM^ 

And  with  a  thousand-fold  reverberation 

Make  the  rocks  flatter  thee,  and  the  volleying  air, 

Unbribed,  shout  back  to  thee,  King  Emerick ! 

By  wholesome  laws  to  embank  the  sovereign  power. 

To  deepen  by  restraint,  and  by  prevention 

Of  lawless  will  to  amass  and  guide  the  flood 

In  its  majestic  channel,  as  man's  task 

And  the  true  patriot's  glory  I    In  all  else 

Men  safelier  trust  to  Heaven,  than  to  themselven 

When  least  themselves :  even  in  those  whirling  crowds 

Where  folly  is  contagious,  and  too  oft 

Even  wise  men  leave  their  better  sense  at  home. 

To  chide  and  wonder  at  them,  when  returned."* 

The  second  paf»('«'re  is  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  and  expieneneeo 
courtier,  betrayed  by  the  man  in  whom  he  had  most  trosted. 

"  And  yet  Sarolta,  simple,  inexperienced, 
Could  see  him  as  he  was,  and  often  warned  me. 
Whence  learned  she  this  ? — 0  she  was  innocent  I 
And  to  be  innocent  is  Nature's  wisdom  1 
Tlie  fledge-dove  knows  the  prowlers  of  the  air, 
Feurcd  soon  as  seen,  and  flutters  back  to  shelter. 
Aud  the  young  steed  recoils  upon  his  haunches, 
ITie  never-vet-seen  adder's  hiss  first  heard. 
O  surer  than  suspicion's  hundred  eyes 
Is  that  fine  sense,  which  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
By  mere  oppugnancy  of  their  own  goodness. 
Reveals  the  approach  of  eviL"f 

As  therefore  my  character  as  a  writer  could  not  easily  be  morw 
injured  by  an  overt  act  than  it  was  already  in  consequence  of 
the  report,  I  published  a  work,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  pro- 
fessedly metaphysical.  A  long  delay  occurred  between  its  first 
annunciation  and  its  appearance  ;  it  was  reviewed  therefore 
by  anticipation  with  a  malignity,  so  avowedly  and  exclusively 
personal,  as  is,  I  believe,  unprecedented  even  in  the  present  con- 
tempt of  all  common  humanity  that  disgraces  and  endangers  the 
liberty  of  the  press. t     After  its  appearance,  the  author  of  this 

•  [Coleridge's  Poetical  Works,  p.  40S.— S.  C]         f  U^-  P-  450.— a  C] 
X  [Political  Essays  by  William  Hazlitt,  p.  118  f/  neg,     "  It  may  be  proper 
to  notice,"  says  a  note  to  the  Essay  on  the  Lay  Sermon,  "  that  this  artielt 
was  written  before  the  Discoiurse,  which  it  professes  to  criticiae,  had  ap- 
peared in  print."    There  is  lome  wit  in  this  libel  caricature :  it  is  unllk* 
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lampoon  undertook  to  review  it  ia  the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  nnd 
under  the  single  cotiililion,  that  he  should  have  written  what  he 
himself  really  thought,  and  have  eritirized  the  work  as  he  would 
have  done  had  its  author  hceci  indiflbrerit  to  him,  I  should  have 
chosen  that  man  myself,  both  from  the  vigor  and  the  originality 

tboM  portTBils  of  my  Fatlier.  acrawlBil  in  lIi-  dorli,  by  enemies,  wbo  hid 
iiu  iieiige  nt  hia  character  and  geuiiia ;  hut  luuka  hke  a  minute  study  from 
lifo  curioimly  distorted  in  every  purt,  and  with  every  dislorlioD  eoormouily 
mngnified.  Mnay  of  tkeie  distorlions  are  injurioua  blBehoods:  bb  for  iu- 
Htnnce.  "He  takes  bi»  nolions  of  religion  from  tlia  *  sublime  piety*  of  Oior- 
■Imio  Brunei,  and  eottiidert  a  bilirf  m  Odd  a>  a  eery  nt&on&nafi  gutaliim  le 
Ihe  vnrthip  of  the  thru  ptrxmt  of  the  Trinily.  The  Thirty-nine  ArliclM 
and  AlboDiuiiia'a  ere«d  are.  upon  the  lome  principle,  mueh  more  TundHmea- 
tal  pnrta  uf  the  Chriatian  religion  than  the  miracles  or  Ooepel  of  Chriat. 
He  makes  tht  fttmet  of  deBoHon  In  enntiit  in  Atheitm,  the  perfectiod  of 
morality  in  a  total  disregard  uf  coruequenees.  He  defines  Jacobinism  to  b« 
an  abstract  attachment  to  liberty,  truth,  aud  juatiee  ;  and  finding  that  Uiia 
principle  has  beea  abused  and  carried  to  eicess,  he  argues  that  Arili-Jnc- 
otnaism,  or  the  abstract  principles  uf  despotism,  superstitiini,  and  opprct 
sion,  are  the  safe,  sure,  and  Dodeniable  remedy  fur  the  former,  and  the  only 
means  of  restoring  hberty,  truth,  and  justiee  in  tha  world."    (1lie  ilnlios 

Any  ope  who  eorapnres  this  rhapsody  and  the  review  of  the  Lay  Sermo, 
aftfT  ita  appenmnce.  in  the  Political  Essays,  with  the  article  on  that  pro- 
duction in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  must  see  that  they  aro  by  the  same 
hand ;  only  (hat  the  Scurner  of  the  Edinboro'  is  a  dff^ee  more  eold.  bai'd. 

~  unrelenting,  than  the  liunpooiirr  of  the  Essays  ;  to  the  latter,  "  even  na 
is,'  S.  T.  Coleridge  "hardly  opppars 


¥ 


— the  fiirmer  keeps  his  gtory  well  muffled  up  in  clouds  of  affected  contempt 
and  genuine  political  hatred  :  yet  it  benine  through  a  little  in  spite  of  him, 
and  such  abuse  is  more  eninplimentary  than  many  a  panegyric.  The  re- 
view of  ChrMabtt  (two  sentences  relating  to  the  snppoaed  authorship  of 
whieb  are  removed  from  the  text)  showa  its  political  animut  at  the  end. 
After  declaring  that  the  poem  exhibits  "not  a  rayof  ^nius,"  that  no  other 
productiims  of  Che  Lake  school,  except  the  White  Doe  and  some  of  the  lau- 
reate odei,  is  BO  devoid  of  any  "  gleam  of  feeling  or  of  fancy,"  the  writer 
jndignaDtly  excluma,  "  Must  we  then  be  doomed  to  hear  such  a  mixtur*  of 
raving  and  driv'ling,  extolled  as  the  work  of  a  '  wild  and  ori/jinul  genhu' 
rimpty  beeaose  Mr.  C.  has  now  and  then  WTitten  fine  verses,  aud  a  brotber 
poet  chooses,  in  bis  milder  mood,  to  laud  him  from  courtesy  or  from  int 
est  t  Are  such  panegyrics  to  be  echoed  by  the  mean  tools  of  a  politi 
Gkction,  because  Uiey  relnte  to  one  whose  daily  proee  is  understood  to  bo 
^jMfimted  to  the  support  of  all  that  conrtiera  think  should  \m  va^i     '   '''~ 
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of  hid  mind,  and  from  his  particular  aouteness  i 
reaEouiug,  before  nil  others. — I  remembered  CaluUus's 

DvBine  ilu  qiioqiiaDi  quicqanm  bcue  T«lle  lut^nri, 

Aut  aliquein  fii'ri  ii-am  putarn  piunL 
Onmia  Runt  iogratB :  niliil  frciBee  bf  nigne  eat : 

Immo,  etiun  liBilct,  Uetkt  ubeitque  lukgu ; 
Vt  Diilu,  quern  nemo  grKvim  nee  ACertniu  ui^et, 

Qusm  modo  qui  me  uniiro  &tqiie  nnicum  >niicuin  habuit. 

But  I  can  truly  say,  that  the  grief  with  which   I  rend  this    , 
PlJiapBody  of  predetermined  insult,  had  the  rhapgodist  hinuelf  ibr 
iU  whole   and  sole  object.* 

I   Who  the  pnrtiBODs  veee  tliut  oxerted  tbeDuelvea  to  eram  my  Fatha^a  w*-  ■ 
1  Biiii  4ai/ poelry '■  dowu  tlia  throat*  of  nil  the  loj«l  «ud  well  ■" 


it  iruiild  b«  hu-d  lu  diioover. 


I 


And  much  tilto  SnuiBon'ii  rlrldlc.  in  one  day 
Or  urcQ,  thoujfh  uuv  shauUl  muuug  ait. 
lUn?  >  fierce  nrtiole  may  b«  takea  (or  an  ordiii&rj'  wiU  un  o(  criticiun, 
till  it  tifta  up  Uie  lienk  nod  dnwa  of  the' political  satirist,  aud  Uiua  aliowi 
Itieir  to  be  n  Bort  vt  hippogriff.— S.  C  ] 

"  "  Mr.  Uoieridge'i  JifimptioK  of  a  Onen  FitU" 

[With  tbeie  vorda  the  KdinburgU  Reviewer  unnDUDeea  nud  bold*  op  to 
ridioule  tha  followin);  piuaage  from  (lie  notes  to  tJw  laj  Sermon.  AAm 
tha  qUolatioD  he  ooDdudea  with :  "Tliia  will  do.  It  ia  well  obaervcd  \ij 
iHobbra.  that  <  it  is  ly  words  onl;  that  a  maa  bceometli  «zc«lleiitl]r  wi»e  or 
•leelleutl;  fboliaL" 

1  Imie  at  this  moment  before  tne,  in  the  flowerj  meadow,  oq  which  my 
is  DOW  reposing,  one  of  its  luosC  sootliing  chapters,  \a  which  tbore  is  na 
lanieutiug  word,  no  ooe  character  of  guilt  or  nnguiah.  For  aerto'  taa  I 
look  au<l  medilalB  on  the  vE^etuble  areation  without  a  feeling  aimiUr  to 
that  with  wbich  we  gaxe  at  a  beautiful  inTimt  tliot  luis  fvd  itself  asleep  at 
its  mother's  bosom,  sod  aniilea  la  its  strange  dream  of  obscure  jtt,  ba{^ 
■ensatioQS.  Hie  some  teudcr  and  geaial  pleasure  take*  paatesaiun  of  nM, 
■nd  this  plensore  a  cheeked  and  drawn  iovsrd  hy  the  like  auhiug  nwlta* 
Aolj,  bjr  tbe  some  oLiepered  rcmonstraaoe,  and  inude  restleH  bjr  ■  siiailar 
impulse  of  aspimtioiL  It  eF«ms  as  if  the  soul  snid  tu  hcrsuLf:  From  ihbt' 
■tote  bast  thou  lidlen  1  Such  ahouldst  tbou  still  beouims  tliy  self  all  per- 
meable til  a  holier  power  1  th;  self  st  once  bidden  and  glorified  hj  its  own 
tnuiBpnrena/,  as  the  accidental  and  dividuoua  Id  this  quiet  nud  liarnumions 
oljrct  b  subjected  to  tlie  life  and  light  of  nature ;  tu  that  life  imd  ll^t  of 
nature,  I  saj,  which  shiuea  In  every  plant  luid  Qower.  even  as  tlie  tran* 
niitted  power,  love  onil  wisdom  of  God  over  all  fills,  witl  ahinre  Ikroufili, 
nsture  I  But  what  the  plsat  is  by  an  net  not  its  own  and  unconwioaaly — 
tlna  naka  thyMlf  to  bceonw — must  \ft  puyiK  Hri-I  ~ 
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if  inronnntinn  ' 


(  refer  to  thia  review  at  present  in  consoquesoe  of  infonnBtion 
having  beeu  given  me,  that  the  innuendo  of  niy  "polential  infi- 
delity," groiuideJ  on  one  passage  of  tny  first  Lay  Sermon,  has 
been  received  and  propagated  with  a  de^ee  of  credence,  of 
which  I  con  safely  acquit  the  originator  of  the  caliunny.  1  give 
[he  EentenccB  as  they  stand  in  the  eermon,  premising  oaly  that  I 
was  speaking  exclusively  cl'  miracles  worked  for  tlie  outward 
senses  of  men.  "  It  was  only  to  overthrow  the  usurpation  exer- 
cised in  and  through  the  senscB.  that  the  senses  were  miraculous- 
ly appealed  to.  Reason  and  Heligion  ahe  theib  own  evjdenoe. 
The  natural  sun  is  in  this  respect  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual.  Era 
he  ii  fully  arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are  slill  under  veil,  he 
calls  up  the  breeze  to  chase  away  the  usurjiing  vapors  of  the 
night-season,  and  thus  converts  the  air  itself  into  tho  minister  of 
its  own  purification  ;  not  surely  in  proof  or  elucidation  of  the 
light  from  heaven,  but  to  prevent  its  interception." 

"  Wherever,  therelbrc,  similar  circumslHnces  co-exist  with  the 
tame  moral  cauEes,  the  principles  revealed,  and  the  examples  re- 
corded, in  the  inspired  writings,  render  mirailos  supcrdiious ;  and 
if  we  neglect  to  apply  truths  in  expectation  of  wondej:s,  or  under 

fill  and  unreaisting  spirit,  join  at  leut  wilh  tLe  preveiitiTO  and  issisling 
grace  tu  make  Ihvself,  in  lh»t  light  of  conjcienpc  which  inflonieth  not,  nod 
with  lliat  knowledge  wLieh  paffelh  iiut  upP     pp.  2S7-S. — eiL  1839. 

I  enn  unt  help  thinking  how  Mr,  Iloxlitl  (if  Hr.  C  was  right  in  eacribin); 
the  review  of  the  Lay  Sermon  in  the  Edinburgli  Review  to  his  pen)  miut 
have  smiled  to  himself,  as  ho  tbus  cunuluded  hi«  arliult.-.  ut  tbe  uiticipated 
gulUlulity  of  his  reodera,  who,  if  the  Siirtbcrn  Oraelu  bod  cried  uut  in  de- 
riiiou  at  the  Cupid  of  Froiitelei,  would  strughtway  have  begun  to  throw 
tUioet  nt  the  statue.  Fur  A>  in  lus  heart  wJniired,  as  he  hiu  eloqiieutlj 
dncribed,  the  poetic  fervor  of  my  Father's  mind,  so  oharacteristicolly  dis- 
played ID  this  excerpt,  which  seems  to  me  as  eufalenuitio  of  the  loft,  ndt, 
radiant  imugiuutiun  of  ita  author  as  the  red-hut  cuoes  of  the  city  of  Uia  are 
nnbleinstic  of  tha  fiery  gvoius  of  Dante.  And  in  Aim  only  the  will  was 
wanting  to  apjireeiate  the  »nii  of  the  pasBBge  ;  fur  surely  it  conveyt  souud 
•nt«r,  at  Iriie  poetry  ever  does,  and  teochea  the  higheat  doolriDo  nf  Ihe  spirit 
in  language  not  unworthy  of  siicb  a  theme.  True  enoi^  it  la  that  by  wnrdi 
a  man  becomi^lh  eiculleDtly  wise  or  excellently  foolish  :  and  perhaps  thera 
is  DO  one  thing  in  wbieh  the  power  ot  folly  in  words  is  more  thoroughly 
mauifeatcd.  than  in  that  sort  of  detigning  shallowness  and  olcver.  crafty 
superficiality,  luaumed  for  the  aake  of  sneering  depreciation,  and  eTen  uf 
'    ' "    la  defunatioo,  of  wbioh  this  review  of  the  Luv  Semuui  is  a  uuuUa 
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E.preUxt  of  the  ceEsalinn  o{  the  lalter.  wc  Icmpt  God,  a 

fibv  same  reply  which  our  Lord  gavi;  to  the  Pharisees  on  a  lik* 


In  l)i«  sermon  and  the  notes  both  the  hislorical  tmth  and  the 
ktl«(^ceHity  of  the  miradea  are  Blrougly  and  frequently  a£9er1«d. 
"  The  testiniony  of  books  of  hiBtory  (that  it,  reiaiively  to  the  sigiii 
knd  wonders,  with  which  Christ  oume)  is  one  of  ibo  ettoag  and 
'  tXaieiy  jnllars  ot  iho  church ;  but  it  is  not  i.h.e  foHfuiatian.'"\ 
Instead,  therefore,  of  delendiLg  myself,  which  1  could  easily  eiTect 
by  a  aeries  of  pawa^es,  cxprcstdcg  the  Eame  opinion,  from  tfae 
Fathers  and  the  most  eminent  Protestant  Divines,  from  the  Bcf- 
ormation  to  the  Bovolution,  I  shall  merely  state  what  my  belief 
ia,  conoemiiig  ihe  true  evideaces  of  Christianity,  t.  Its  consis- 
tency with  right  Iteasun,  I  conEider  as  the  outer  court  of  tha 
.temple — the  common  area,  within  which  it  stands.  2.  The 
miiacles.  with  and  through  which  that  Religion  was  first  revealed 
and  attested,  1  regard  as  the  steps,  the  vestibule,  and  tho  portal 
of  iho  temple.  3.  The  sonao,  tho  inward  feeling,  in  the  soul  of 
each  believer  of  its  exceeding  desiralAeneii — the  experience,  that 
he  jwwf/i  something,  joiued  with  tho  strong  foretokening,  that  ih" 
redemption  oud  the  graces  propounded  to  us  in  Christ  are  trhat 
he  needs — this  I  hold  to  be  the  true  foundation  of  the  spiritoBi 
EdiUce.  With  the  strong  a  priori  probability  that  (lows  in  from 
1  and  3  on  ibe  correspondent  historical  evidence  of  2,  na  niaa 
can  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  the  experiment  without  guilt.  But 
4,  it  is  the  experience  derived  from  a  practical  conformity  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Gospel — it  is  tho  opening  eye;  the  dawning 
light ;  Ihe  terrors  and  the  promises  of  spiritual  growth  ;  the 
blessedness  of  loving  God  as  God,  the  nascent  sense  of  sin  hated 
aa  sin,  and  of  the  incapability  of  attaining  to  either  without 
Christ ;  it  ts  the  sorrow  that  still  rises  up  from  beneath,  and  the 
consolation  that  meets  it  from  above  :  the  bosom  Ireoclicries  of 
the  principal  in  the  warfare  and  the  exccc<liug  faithfulness  and 
Ion g-eulfu ring  (if  the  uninleresicdally  ; — in  a  word.  It  is  the  actual 
trial  of  ihe  faith  iu  Christ,  wilh  its  accompaniments  and  ivsulia, 
that  must  lurm  the  archi>d  ruof.  and  tho  faith  it«elf  is  the  com* 
ing  key-slone.     In  order  lo  an  efficient  belief  \i 


a  Chrii 


ithra 


■  [First  Iav  Sermon.  L  pp.  H\.  412.— a  OJ 
tINoteA,  ^fir*tL.a.Lli.4iLr-^l9J^ 
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mmtttm  in  circulo,  incident  to  all  spiritual  Tnillie,  to  every  eub- 
jecl  not  presenluble  under  the  forms  of  Time  aod  Space,  ag 
long  as  WG  attempt  to  master  by  the  icflux  acta  of  the  Uiidur- 
Blandii^r  wbat  we  can  only  lcni>w  by  the  act  of  becoming.  Do 
the  will  nfv\y  Fatlier.andyethallkTiowwhellier  lamofGod.* 
These  four  evidenues  I  believe  to  have  been  and  rtill  lo  be,  for 
tha  world,  lor  the  whole  Church,  all  neceBsary,  oil  eijually  necos- 
luy  :  but  at  present,  and  fur  ths  majority  of  Christians  bom  in 
Christian  couutries.  1  believe  the  third  and  the  fourth  evidences 
to  be  the  moat  operative,  not  as  superseding  but  as  involving  a 
glad,  undoubting  faith  in  the  two  liirmer.  Credidi,  ideaque  in 
tellexi,  appeaiB  to  me  the  dictate  equally  of  Philosophy  and  Re 
ligiou,  even  as  I  believe  Redemption  to  be  the  antecedent  of 
SanetitioBtiDn,  and  not  its  consequent.  All  spiritual  prcdieatei 
may  be  construed  indilTerenlly  as  modes  of  Action  or  as  states  of 
Being.  Thus  Uolinera  and  Blessedness  are  the  same  idea,  now 
seen  in  relation  to  act  and  now  to  existence.  The  ready  belief 
which  has  been  yielded  lo  the  slander  of  my  "  potential  infidel- 
ity." I  attribute  in  part  to  the  openness  with  which  1  have 
avowed  my  doubts,  whether  the  heavy  interdict,  under  which 
the  name  of  Bencdii^t  Spinoza  lies,  is  merited  on  the  whole  or  to 
the  whole  extent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  wish,  however,  that  1 
could  hud  in  the  books  of  philosophy,  theoretical  or  moral,  which 
are  alone  recommended  to  the  present  students  of  theology  in  our 
established  schools,  a  few  passages  as  thoroughly  Pauline,  as  com- 
pletely accordant  with  tho  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church, 
as  the  following  sentences  in  the  concluding  page  of  Spinoza's 
Ethics.  Deimie  quo  mens  hoc  amorc  divitio,  seu  befititudine 
ma^s  gaudet.  ro  jjIiis  intelligit,  /«<c  csl.  eo  majorent  in  affectus 
habet  potentiam,  tt  eo  tninuv  a6  affecliius,  qui  malt  sunt,  pati- 
tur;  atqiie  adeo  ex  eo,  gjwd  mens  hoc  amore  divino,  seu  l/cali- 
tudine  gaudet,  pateslafetn  habet  libiilinet,  coercendi ;  et  quia 
hvmana  potentia  ad  coircendoi  nffeelus  in  solo  tntellectu  eon- 
sistit ;  ergo  nemo  beatitudine  gaudet,  quia  affectus  coercuit, 
led  contra  potestaslibidines  coercendi  ex  ipsa  beaiitudtne  oritur.i 
With  regard  to  the  Utnlarians,  it  has  been  shamelessly  asserted 
that  I  have  denied  them  to  bo  Christians.  God  forbid  !  For 
how  should  I  know,  what  the  piety  of  the  Imart  may  he,  or  what 

»ij.  n,— a.  c] 
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guantutn  of  error  in  the  undoralanding  may  conBist  with  m.  m 
lailh  in  the  intentions  and  iictual  dispogitions  of  the  whole  mor^ 
being  iu  any  one  individual  ?  Never  will  God  reject  k  fouI  tliat 
sincerely  loves  him  ;  bo  his  speculative  opinions  wliat  ihey  may : 
and  whether  in  any  given  instance  certain  opinions,  be  they  u 
belief,  or  misbelief,  are  compatible  with  a  sincere  love  of  God, 
God  can  only  know. — But  this  1  have  said,  and  shall  continue 
to  say  :  that  if  the  doctrine*,  the  sum  of  wfaieh  I  believe  in  con- 
stituta  the  truth  in  Christ,  be  Christianity,  then  TJnitaiiantMt  if 
not,  and  t^  versa  :  and  that,  in  speaking  theologicslly  and  tm- 
jKfsrmally,  i.  e.  of  Psilanthropism  and  Theanthropism  as  schemes 
of  belief,  without  reference  to  individuala,  who  profess  eitlier  the 
one  or  the  other,  it  will  bo  absurd  to  use  a  difTerent  language  a 
long  as  it  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  two  opposites  can 
not  properly  bo  called  by  the  same  name.  I  should  leel  i 
fence  if  a  Unitarian  applied  the  SBine  to  me,  any  more  than  if 

I  he  were  to  say,  that  two  and  two  being  four,  four  and  buz  a 
bo  eight. 
\ 
ud 
nag 
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Xt'p^t  If-tui'  6whou,  fti/iif  iroi/ioc  lui'.* 


i  than  if 

I 


This  has  been  my  object,  and  this  alone  can  be  my  defence — ■ 
P  and  0  !  tlint  with  this  my  personal  a^  welt  as  my  LiterartLipb 
I  isight  conclude  ! — the  unqncnched  desire  I  mean,  not  without 
a  of  having  earnestly  endeavored  to  kindle  yoilDg 
I  .minds,  and  to  guard  them  agaiost  the  temptations  of  Bcamcrs,  b]F 
flltowing  that  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  aa  taught  iu  th«  lit- 
urgy and  homilies  of  our  Church,  though  not  discoverable  by 
hnman  reason,  is  yet  in  accordance  with  it ;  that  link  follows 
link  by  necessary  conBeqaenae ;  that  Iteligion  passes  out  of  iha 
ken  of  Reason  only  where  the  eye  of  Reason  has  reached  Its  owu 
lioriion  ;  and  that  Faith  is  then  but  its  contlnuatloD :  even  u 
the  day  softens  away  into  the  sweet  twilight,  and  Iwilighi. 
hushed  and  breathless,  steals  into  the  darkncts.  It  is  night, 
--ncred  night;  the  upraised  eye  views  only  the  starry  heaven 
E.  which  manifests  itself  alone  :  and  the  outward  beholding  is  fixed 
todg,Mg^aro.  n.  I  S7^-S,  O] 
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on  the  sparks  twinkling  in  the  awful  depth,  though  suns  of 
other  worlds,  only  to  preserve  the  soul  steady  and  collected  in 
its  pure  act  of  inward  adoration  to  the  great  I  AM,  and  to 
the  filial  Word  that  re-affirmeth  it  from  eternity  to  eternity* 
whose  choral  echo  is  the  universe. 


f^EJlt  MONSlk  JOSA. 
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TO  THE  BIOGRAPHIA  LITERARIA. 

BY  THB  LATB  H.  V.  OOLSBIDOB,  B8Q.,  M^. 


■♦*-♦■ 


CHAPTER   I. 

[1112  to  1T91.] 

While  here,  thou  fed^tt  apon  ethereal  heaiiit» 
At  If  thou  had'tt  not  a  terreelrlel  birth  ;— 
Beyond  materiel  objecta  waa  thy  aight ; 
In  the  cluada  woTen  waa  thy  lucid  robe  t 
Jtk  t  wk0  eon  UU  kno  Utile  fttr  tAis  gpktn 
TkatfratM  wasJUUd  •/ ew^nrml  JLrt  /* 

Samuel  Taylor  Colebidob  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  Reverend 
John  Coleridge,  Chaplain-Priest  and  Vicar  of  the  Parish  of  Ottery 
8t.  Mary,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar, 
or  King's  School,  as  it  is  called,  founded  hy  Henry  VIII.  in  that  town. 
Uis  mother's  maiden  name  was  Ann  Bowdon.  He  was  horn  at  Ot- 
tery on  the  21st  of  October,  1772,  "about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon," as  his  father,  the  Vicar,  has,  with  rather  unusual  particularity, 
entered  it  in  the  register. 

John  Coleridge,  who  was  born  in  1719,  and  finished  his  education  at 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge,t  was  a  country  clergyman  and 
schoolmaster  of  no  ordinary  kind.  He  was  a  good  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  a  profound  Hebraist^  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  his 
day,  an  accomplished  mathematician.  He  was  on  terms  of  literary 
friendship  with  Samuel  Badcock,  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
rendered  material  assistance  to  Dr.  Eennicott,  in  his  well-known  crit- 
ical works.  Some  curious  papers  on  theological  and  antiquarian  sub- 
jects appear  with  his  signature  in  the  early  numbers  of  The  Grentle- 
man's  Magazine,  between  the  years  1745  and  1780;  almost  all  of 

*  [From  a  Sonnet  To  Colerldgre  by  Sir  Egerton  Bridgea— written  16th  Feb.  1837.— 8.  C] 
I  [He  was  matriculated  at  Sidney  a  sizar  on  the  18th  of  March,  1748tbat  d<M»^cA\  %v 
pear  to  baTe  taken  any  degree  at  the  Univerrity.— 8.  C 
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which  have  bein  inserted  in  the  interesting  volames  of  SelectioDS 
made  several  years  ago  from  that  work.  In  1768  he  published  mis- 
cellaneous Dissertations  arising  from  the  17th  and  18th  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Judges ;  in  which  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  attempt  is 
made  to  relieve  the  character  of  Micah  from  the  chai^  of  idolatry 
ordinarily  brought  against  it;  and  in  1772  appeared  a  ^^  Critical  Latin 
Grammar,"  which  his  son  called  *''•  his  best  work,"  and  which  is  not 
wholly  unknown  even  now  to  the  inquisitive  by  the  proposed  substi- 
tution of  the  terms  "prior,  possessive,  attributive,  posterior,  interjec- 
tive,  and  quale-quare-quidditive,"  for  the  vulgar  names  of  the  cases. 
This  little  Grammar,  however,  deserves  a  philologer's  perusal,  and  is 
indeed  in  many  respects  a  very  valuable  work  in  its  kind.  He  also 
published  a  Latin  Exercise  Book,  and  a  Sermon.  His  school  was  cel- 
ebrated, and  most  of  the  country  gentlemen  of  that  generation,  be- 
longing to  the  south  and  east  parts  of  Devon,  had  been  bis  pupils. 
Judge  Buller  was  one.  The  amiable  character  and  personal  eccen- 
tricities of  this  excellent  man  are  not  yet  forgotten  amongst  some  of 
the  elders  of  the  parish  and  neighborhood,  and  the  latter,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  died  suddenly  in 
the  month  of  October,  1781,  after  riding  to  Ottery  from  Plymouth,  to 
which  latter  place  lie  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  his  son 
Francis,  as  a  midshipman,  for  India. 

Many  years  afterwards,  in  1797,  S.  T.  Coleridge  commenced  a  series 
of  Letters  to  his  friend  Thomas  Poole,  of  Nether  Stowey,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  in  which  lie  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  his 
life  up  to  that  time.  Five  only  were  written,  and  unfortunately  they 
stop  short  of  his  residence  at  Cambridge.  This  series  will  properly 
find  a  place  here. 

I. 

TO  MR.  POOLK 

"My  dear  Poole, 

"  I  could  inform  the  dullest  autlior  how  he  might  write  an  in- 
teresting book.  Let  him  relate  the  events  of  hi;  own  life  with  hon- 
esty, not  disguising  the  feelings  that  accompanied  them.  I  never  yet 
j'cad  even  a  Methodist's  *  Experience'  in  the  GospCi  Magazine  without 
receiving  instruction  and  amusement;  and  I  should  almost  despair  of 
that  man  who  could  peruse  the  Life  of  John  Woolman  without  an 
amelioration  of  Jieart.  As  to  my  Life,  it  has  all  the  charms  of  va- 
riety,— high  life  and  low  life,  vices  and  virtues,  great  folly  and  some 
wisdom.  However,  what  I  am  depends  on  what  I  have  been ; 
and  you,  my  best  friend,  have  a  right  to  the  narration.  To  me  the 
task  will  be  a  useful  one.  It  will  renew  and  deepen  my  reflections  on 
the  past ;  and  it  will  perhaps  mak^  -jou  \»Vvold  with  no  unforgivip^ 
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or  impBtieDt  eje  those  we«^n«sses  and  Uefcuts  in  my  ch&racler,  wliioJi 
eo  man;  untoward  oircomsUncea  have  concurruil  in  plunting  thero. 

"  My  family  on  my  Uother's  side  con  be  trooed  np,  1  knuw  not  how 
far.  The  Bowdona  inherited  a  good  tnrm  and  booae  Lbereon  in  the 
£xiDOor  country,  in  the  reiga  of  Elizabeth,  aa  I  have  been  lold ;  and 
to  :ny  knowledge  they  have  inhorited  notbing  better  eiace  that  tiini-. 
My  Grandfather  was  in  the  r«ign  of  George  1.  a  considerable  wuollen 
trader  in  Southmolton ;  so  that  I  aDppoae,  when  the  lime  comes  I 
nball  be  allowed  to  ]miss  as  a  ^im-etihtte  without  mncli  oppoailion. 
My  Father  received  a  better  education  than  the  rest  of  bis  family  in 
consequence  of  his  own  exertions,  not  of  his  8n|>erior  advanlagea. 
When  he  was  not  qnil«  sixteen  years  of  age,  my  Grandfather,  by  a 
series  of  misfortanea,  was  reduced  to  great  diatre&g.  My  Father  re- 
ceived the  half  of  hia  last  crown  and  bis  blessing,  and  WBlke<l  off  l<> 
seek  his  fortune.  After  be  had  proceeded  a  few  miles,  he  snte  him 
down  on  the  side  of  the  road,  so  overwhelmeil  with  iiuiuful  thoughts 
that  he  wept  audibly.  A  gentleman  passed  by  who  knew  him,  nnd, 
inquiring  into  his  sorrow,  took  him  home  nnd  gave  liim  the  Tneans  of 
maintAiniog  himself  by  placing  him  in  a  school.  At  this  time  ho 
cammenceil  being  a  severe  and  ardent  student.  lie  married  hia  first 
wife  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,  all  now  olive.  Vi'liile  bie  Qrat 
wife  lived,  havitig  scraped  up  money  enough,  he  at  the  ago  of  twenty 
walked  to  Cambridge,  cnterud  himself  at  Bldiicy  College,  distinguished 
himself  in  Hebrew  unci  Matlieuatica,  and  might  have  had  a  fellawsbi|i 
if  he  had  not  been  married.  He  returned  and  settloil  as  a  scliuol 
master  in  Soutbampton,  where  his  wife  died.  In  ITOU  he  was  ai>- 
pointed  Chaplain-Priest  and  Master  of  the  School  at  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  and  removed  to  ttiat  place ;  oud  in  August,  ITSO,  Mr.  Duller, 
the  father  of  the  present  Judge,  procured  for  him  the  living  from 
Lord  Chancellor  Batlinrst.  By  my  Mother,  hia  second  wife,  he  had 
ten  children,  of  whom  I  am  the  youngest,  born  October  SOth,"  177S. 

"These  foot*  I  received  from  my  Mother;  bnt  I  am  ntterly  Duublo 
tu  fill  them  up  by  any  further  partieolars  of  times,  or  places,  or  names. 
Here  I  shall  conclude  my  first  Letter,  because  1  can  not  pledge  myself 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  acconntfi,  ami  1  will  not  therefore  mingle  it 
with  that  for  the  truth  of  which,  in  the  minutest  parts,  I  shall  hold 
myself  responsible.  Yon  most  regard  this  Letter  as  a  first  chapter 
B^iBVoted  to  dim  traditions  of  '.Imes  too  reniutc  to  he  pierced  by  the 

•  of  investigation. 

■'  Yours  affectionately. 


f'Feb.  179T.    Monday, 


"S.T,  CoLBRiDai." 
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"My  Fnther  {Vicar  of,  and  Schoolmaster  at,  OtI 
Devon)  was  n  good  iimUiematiDiaQ,  and  well  reraed  i 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages.  Ho  pnlilishet),  or  rather  attempted  te' 
publish,  several  works : — 1st,  UisoelUneous  Dissertations  a.ristng  from 
tlielTth  and  18th  cliBpt«rs  of  the  Book  of  Judges;  2d.  Sent«nliit  £^ 
eerpta,  for  the  nsc  of  liia  own  School ;  and  3d,  his  hesl  work,  a  Crit- 
ical Latin  grammar,  in  the  Preface  to  which  hu  proposes  a  bold  inno- 
valion  in  the  names  of  the  caeeB.  My  Father's  new  iioTii«nclature 
was  not  likely  to  become  popal&r,  although  it  must  be  allowed  to  W 
both  sonorons  and  expreesive.  Exempli  gratUt,  he  colls  tb«  ablstiva 
case  '  the  qaare-qnale-qni<ldTtlve  case  I'  Qo  made  the  woi-ld  hm  odd- 
Sdnnt  with  respect  to  his  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  the  world  ae«ini 
kept  the  secret  very  faithfully.  His  various  works,  nncM, 
linthumbed,  were  preserved  free  from  all  pollution  in  the  family  »■ 
Ohives,  where  tliey  may  stilt  be  fur  any  thing  that  I  know.  Thbpiew 
of  good  luck  promisee  to  be  hereditsi? ;  for  all  my  compositions  h&re 
amiable  home-staying  propensity.  The  tralh  is,  myfathsr 
a  tintt-rate  genins ;  lie  was,  however,  a  first-rale  Christian, 
which  is  mnuh  better.  I  need  not  detain  yon  witli  bis  chsmcter.  In 
learning,  good-hearted ness,  absentness  of  mind,  and  exceffiivc  igno- 
nce  of  the  world,  he  was  a  perfect  Parson  Adams. 
"Hy  Mother  was  an  admirable  economist,  and  managed  eidnai rely. 
My  eldest  brother's  name  was  John.  Be  was  a  Captain  in  Uie  Ewl 
India  Company's  service ;  a  snccessful  ofBcer  nad  a  brave  on«,  as  I 
have  heard.  Ho  died  in  India  in  178G,  My  eeoond  brother,  William, 
^ent  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  died  a  olergyman  in  1T0O, 
IJnst  on  the  eve  of  liis  intended  marriage.  My  brother  James  lias  b«m 
In  the  army  since  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  has  married  a  woman  of  for- 
tune, one  of  the  old  Dnhe  family  of  Otterton  in  Devon.  Edward,  the 
wit  of  the  family,  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and  is  now  a  clor^- 
man.  George  also  went  to  Pembroke.  Ho  is  in  orders  likewise,  anil 
now  has  the  same  School,  a  very  flonrishiijg  one,  which  my  Fattier 
hod.  lie  is  a  man  of  reflective  mind  and  elegant  talent.  Ho  posMMca 
learning  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  family,  eioeptiog  inyRelf. 
His  manners  are  grave,  and  hued  over  with  a  t«nder  sadness.  In  his 
moral  character  he  approachea  every  way  nearer  to  perfection  than 
ever  yet  knew.  He  is  woith  na  all.  Luke  Herman  Was 
anrgeun,  a  severe  stndent,  and  n  good  man.    He  died  in  ITDO,  leav- 
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Ing  one  child,  a  lorel;  boy,  still  alive,*    M;  gnly  sister,  Ann,  diodi 
twentr-one,  a  little  aSlei  cay  brother  Luke: — 


Rsil,  gsnUfl  aimdii  I 


ill  will  thrHiker'iirUI; 


Fi-ancis-Syndereombe  went  oat  lo  India  ea  a  midshipman,  under  Ad- 
miral Graves.  He  accidentally  met  his  brother  John  on  board  ship 
abroad,  who  took  him  aahore,  and  proonrod  hiia  a  oommission  in  the 
Company's  army.  He  died  in  1792,  aged  twenty-one,  a  Lieatcnont, 
ia  consequence  of  a  Tcver  broui;lit  on  by  eieeEsive  fatigno  at  and  aller 
the  siege  of  Scringapatam,  and  the  atonning  of  a  bill  fori,  dunog  ull 
which  liis  condoct  had  been  ao  gallant  that  his  Commanding  Officer 
panioularly  noticed  hiiii,  and  presented  him  with  a  gold  watch,  which 
my  Mother  now  bus.  All  my  brotliere  are  remarkably  handsome ; 
bat  they  were  as  iuferior  to  Francis  as  1  am  to  Ihem.  He  went  by 
the  name  of  '  the  handsome  Coleridge.'  The  tenth  and  la»t  child  waa 
Saniacl  Taylor,  the  subject  and  author  of  these  Epistlea. 

"  From  October,  1772  to  Oulober,  1773.  Baptiined  Samuel  Taylor, 
my  Godfather's  name  being  Samuel  Taylor,  Esqalro.  I  hod  another 
called  EvaUB,  and  two  Godmothers,  both  named  Uunday. 

"  From  October,  177S  lo  October,  1774.  In  this  year  I  was  cnro 
leasly  left  by  my  nurse,  ran  to  the  fire,  and  pulled  out  a  live  eoal,  and 
biimod  myself  dreadfully.  While  my  hand  was  being  drest  by  Mr. 
Young,  I  spoke  for  the  first  time  (ao  ray  Mother  informs  me)  anil 
said,  "Nasty  Dr.  Yonngl"  The  snatching  at  lire,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  uy  first  words  expressing  hatred  to  professional  men — are 
they  at  all  ominous?  This  year  1  went  to  school.  Uy  Schoolmistress, 
the  very  image  of  Shenstone's,  was  named  Old  Dame  Key.  She  was 
nearly  related  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

"  From  October,  1774  to  1775.  I  was  inoculated ;  wliich  I  mention, 
because  I  distinctly  remember  it,  and  that  tiiy  eyes  were  bound ;  at 
which  I  manifested  so  mnch  obstinate  indignation,  that  at  lost  they 
removed  the  banilnge,  and  nnaifrightcd  I  looked  at  tiie  lanoet,  and 
eiitfered  tlie  scratch.  At  the  dose  of  this  year  I  could  rend  a  chap 
let  in  the  Bible. 

"  Here  I  slioll  end,  liecauso  the  remaining  yeara  of  my  life  all  as- 
sisted to  form  my  particnlur  mind ; — the  first  three  years  had  nothing 
■  I   ^  them  that  seems  to  relate  to  it. 
^^_  "  God  bless  yon  and  yoar  si 

^K.*^6nnday,  Uaroh,  1797."  "  S.  T.  Ooui 
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A  letter  from  Francis  S.  Coleridge 

ni«  WHS  oppi'lnlwl  in  Ihni  Sm  la  I9M,  rellrBi  froi 
WatdBiMliip  or  SL  AugiuUiK'f  Cnlltve,  CWlarbnrT. 
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b  the  familf,  in  whiob  a  partioukr  aoooaot  is  gifen  of  tiie  o 
roeellug  of  tlie  two  brothers  in  IdiUo,  mentioned  shortly  !□  the  in*-  I 
ceding  Letter.     There  ia  somelhing  so  loncbiiig  and  i 
Incident  Ihnt  ibe  Reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  pwdon  the  ii 
L  original  d 

'  "  You  are  very  right,  I  liave  cegleol«id  my  absent  friends,  M 

not  think  I  Imve  Ibrgut  them,  and  indeed  it  would  be  DDgrateftd  In  ^ 
me  if  I  did  nut  nrlte  t^  tbein. 

"  You  may  be  snre,  Nancy,  I  thank  Providence  for  bringing  sbont 
that  meeting,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  ill  ray  p|ood  forttute  and 
hapjiineas,  which  I  now  in  fulness  enjoy.  It  was  anafiectin 
ing,  «nd  I  will  inform  jou  of  the  particulars.  There  was  iu  oar  ship 
one  Captain  Mordaunt,  who  had  been  in  India  before,  when  we  o 
to  Bombay.  Finding  a  niimber  of  his  friends  there  he  went  often 
,ftshore.  TbedaybeforetheFleet  scdled  lie  desired  one  Captain  "Weieh 
to  go  aboard  with  1iim,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  roar  brother's 
"I  will,"  B»d  Welsh,  "and  will  wrile  a  note  to  Coleridge  to  go  with 
Upon  this  Captain  Mordannt,  recollecting  roe,  said  there  wai  • 
young  midshipman,  a  favorite  of  Captain  Hicks,  of  that  name  on 
board.  Tpon  that  they  agreed  to  inform  my  brother  of  it,  whicA 
they  did  soon  after,  and  all  three  came  on  board.  I  was  then  in  the 
lower  deck,  and,  though  j-on  won't  believe  it,  1  was  sitting  o 
and  thinking  of  ray  brother,  that  is,  whether  1  should  ever  see  or  hear 
uiy  thing  of  him ;  when  seeing  a  Lieutenant,  who  had  been  a 
inform  ma  of  my  brother*^  being  on  board,  I  got  up  off  the  gnn ;  but 
tnsteftd  of  lulling  me  about  my  brother,  he  told  me  that  Oaptain  Hick* 
woa  very  angry  with  me,  and  wanted  to  sec  me.  Captain  Hiokn  bad 
always  been  a  Father  to  me,  and  loved  me  ns  if  I  had  l>een  his  own 
child.  I  therefore  went  np  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  to  tho  IJeoton- 
ant's  apurtments,  when  a  gentleman  took  hold  i>f  my  hand.  I  did 
not  mind  him  at  first,  hut  looked  round  for  the  Captain ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman still  holding  my  hand,  I  looked,  and  what  was  my  snrprise, 
when  I  saw  him  loo  full  to  speak,  and  his  ey  t<  foil  of  tears.  Whether 
orying  is  catching  I  know  not,  but  I  began  a  crying  too,  though  1  did 
not  know  the  reoBon,  till  he  cauglit  me  in  hU  arms,  and  told  me  he 
was  my  brother,  and  then  I  found  I  was  paying  natnre  her  tribute, 
for  I  believe  I  never  cried  so  maoh  in  my  life.  There  is  a  saying  in 
Bobinson  Crusoe,  I  remember  very  well,  vii. — sudden  joy,  Uke  grief. 
confounds  at  first.  We  directly  went  ashore,  having  got  my  discharge, 
■nd  having  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Captain  Ilieks,  T  left  the 
•hip  for  good  and  all." 

"  My  situation  in  the  army  is  that  I  am  one  of  the  oldest  Snsigns, 
podbelbrajonBet  thla  most  in  all  probability  be  ft  L'  ~ 


tnftny  ohangcs  there  have  been  in  m;  life,  and  wlmt  Incky  ones  they 
e  been,  and  hew  yoang  I  am  gtill  I     I  mast  be  Beveii  year';  ulOer 
before  I  cnn  properly  style  myself  a  man,  and  what  a  nnnibur  of 
officers  do  I   oommnnd,  who  are  olJ  enough  to  bo  mj  Father 
ready  r"        *        •        •        •        • 


TO  MR.  POOLE. 


r  Pools,  Oetelcr  Hth,  1 

"  From  March  to  October — a  long  sileooel  Bot  it  is  poseible  tl  at 
I  may  have  been  prepariiig  raaterida  for  future  Letters,  and  the  ti/ne 
cnn  not  be  considered  as  altofrotber  enbtrooted  from  you. 

"  From  Octobei',  1775,  to  October,  1778.  These  three  years  I  con- 
tinued at  the  Reading  School,  because  I  was  too  little  to  bo  trngtcd 
among  my  Father's  school-boy^.  After  breakfast  1  had  n  halfpenny 
given  me,  with  which  I  bonght  three  oakes  at  the  baker's  shop  close 
by  the  school  of  my  old  mietreBa ;  and  these  were  my  dinner  every 
da;  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  when  I  used  to  dine  at  hnmo,  and 
wallowed  in  a  beef  and  pndding  dinner.  I  am  remarkably  fond  of 
beana  and  bacon :  and  this  fondness  I  attribute  to  my  Father's  giving 
me  a  penny  for  having  eaten  a  large  quantity  of  beans  on  Batarday. 
For  the  other  boys  did  not  like  them,  and,  as  it  was  bd  economic  food, 
my  Father  thought  my  attachment  to  it  ought  to  bo  enconraged.  He 
was  very  fond  of  me,  nnd  I  was  my  Mother's  darling  :  in  consequence 
whereof  I  was  very  miserable.  For  MoUy,  who  bad  nnrsed  loy 
brother  Francis,  and  was  immoderately  fond  of  him,  hated  me  bccanee 
my  Mother  took  more  noti(^e  of  me  Ujan  of  Frank ;  and  Frank  hated 
me  because  my  Mother  gave  me  now  and  then  a  bit  of  cake  when  he 
had  none, — qnite  forgetting  that  for  one  bit  of  cake  which  I  had,  and 
he  bad  not,  he  had  twenty  sops  In  the  pan,  and  pieces  of  bread  and 
butter,  with  sugar  on  them,  from  Molly,  from  whom  I  received  only 
tbnmps  and  ill  Dames. 

"  Bo  I  became  fretfnl,  and  timorous,  and  a  tell-tale ;  and  the  school- 
boya  drove  me  from  play,  and  were  always  tormenting  me.  And 
hence  I  took  no  pteaenre  in  boyish  eporta,  bnt  read  incessantly.  I 
read  through  all  gilt-oovcr  little  books  that  could  be  had  at  that  time, 
and  likewise  all  the  uncovered  tales  of  Tom  Biukathrift,  Jack  tha 
Giant-Eiller,  and  the  like.  And  I  used  to  lie  by  tlie  wall,  and  raope; 
and  my  spirila  used  to  come  Dpon  mo  snddouly,  and  in  a  fiood ; — and 
then  I  was  aiM^iiatomed  to  mn  up  and  down  the  phurchyard,  and  act 
over  again  ail  I  had  beeu  reading  on  the  dork?,  the  nettles,  and  the 
Mnk  grass.  At  six  yeare  of  age  I  remember  to  lutvo  read  Boliaariua, 
Jtahinson  Cmsoo,  and  Philip  Qoarl 


Ijor  of  I 

.In  tt  at  I 
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Kights'  EnterlAiiuneDts,  ODO  taleof  whicli  (the  Ule  of  a  miui  wLow 
'KMiipelled  to  seek  for  a  pare  virgin),  made  so  iJeep  aa  Impression  m 
ne  (I  liail  read  it  in  tlie  evening,  while  id;  mother  was  at  her  needle) 
that  I  waa  hau'>ted  by  ipoclr«a,  wlieoever  I  was  iu  tbe  dart :  and  1 
distinotl;  rocoi.eot  the  anziom  aod  fearful  eagerness,  with  whioh  I 
naed  to  wat«h  the  window  wliere  tlie  book  lay,  and  when  the  si 
upon  it,  I  wunld  seize  it,  oarrj  it  by  the  wall,  and  baak,  and  nai. 
U;  father  found  out  the  effect  which  these  ImoIcb  had  prodaped,  anil 
baraed  them. 

"  So  I  became  a  dreamer,  and  acquired  an  indiEpontiun  to  all  bodii; 
Bclivitf ;  and  I  was  fretful,  and  inordinately  passionate;  and  as  I 
«on1d  not  play  at  an;  tiling,  and  was  i^lothful,  I  was  despised  and  bated 
by  the  baj%:  and  because  I  could  reiid  and  spell,RDdhad,  I  may  traly 
tky,  a  memory  and  underatauding  forced  into  oluiost  UiiDatDriLl  rip^ 
seas,  I  was  flattered  and  wandered  at  by  all  tlie  old  women.  And  m> 
I  became  very  vain,  and  despised  most  of  tlie  l>oyg  that  were  at  all 
Mar  my  own  age,  and  before  I  was  eight  years  old  I  was  a  & 
Sensibility,  imagination,  vanity,  sloth,  and  feelings  of  deep  and  bitter 
contempt  for  almost  all  who  traversed  the  orbit  of  my  undervtaDdioft 
were  even  then  prominent  and  tnanirust, 

"From  October,  1778,  to  1779,  That  which  I  began  to  be  from 
three  to  six,  I  continned  to  be  from  six  to  nine.  In  this  year  1  wat 
admitted  into  the  Grammar  School,  and  soon  oulBirippiMl  all  of  my 
age.  I  had  a  dangerous  putrid  ibvcr  thb  year.  Uy  brother  Gears« 
lay  ill  of  the  same  fever  in  the  neit  room.  My  poor  brother,  Frandi, 
I  remember,  stole  up  in  spite  of  orders  to  tlie  contrary,  and  sat  by 
my  bedside,  and  read  Pope's  Homer  to  ine.  Frank  had  a  violuot  Love 
of  beating  me ;  but  whenever  that  was  auperaeded  by  any  bninor  or 
droumstanoes,  he  wos  always  very  foud  of  me,  and  nsed  to  reganl 
me  with  a  strange  mixture  of  admiration  and  uuutenipt.  Strang  it 
was  not,  for  be  had  hooks,  and  loved  oiimbing,  fighting,  playing,  and 
Vobbing  orchards,  to  diatrootion. 

"My  MoUier  relates  a  story  of  me,  which  1  repeal  ber«,  becooss  It 
must  be  reckoned  as  my  first  piece  of  wit, — During  my  ferer,  1  asked 
why  Lady  KorlJicote,  our  nciglibor,  did  nut  come  and  see  mo.  Uy 
Mother  said  she  was  afraid  of  catching  the  fever.  1  was  piqn«d,  and 
answered,  '  Ah !  Mammol  the  four  Angels  round  my  bed  k'ntsT 
of  catching  it !'  1  snp|K>se  yon  know  the  old  prayer : — 


Tblspniyw  I  saiil  nightly,  and  most  firmly  believed  the  unUi  ofjt 
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tnil  fevered  by  my  iniagiDation) — seen  arnues  of  ugly  tliiogH  burstiug 
in  npon  me,  uod  these  four  Angola  keeping  tliein  otf. 

"  In  my  next  I  shall  cwry  on  my  life  to  mj  Father'a  ileaUi. 
I   «  "  God  bleas  you,  my  dear  Poole, 

^^  "  And  your  affeutiunate, 

^^  "  S.  T.  Ooi^eniMiK,^ 

lu  ft  note  written  in  after-life  Mr,  Coleridge  spenks  of  tliia  periS« 
of  liiB  life  in  the  following  terras : 

*' Being  the  yotingeet  ehiid,  I  posdibly  inherited  the  weakly  state 
of  health-  of  my  Father,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  before  I 
bad  reached  my  ninth  year;  and  from  certain  jealousiea  of  old  Molly, 
roy  brother  Franlt's  dotingly  fond  nurse — and  if  ever  child  by  beauty 
and  loveliness  deserved  to  be  doted  on,  my  brother  Francis  was  that 
child — anil  by  the  infusion  of  her  jeolousieB  into  my  bruther's  mind,  I 
was  in  earliest  childhood  huSed  avray  from  tlie  eDJiiymenla  of  mua< 
cular  activity  in  play,  to  take  rofnge  at  my  Mother's  side  on  my  little 
8t«o1,  to  read  my  little  book,  and  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  my  elders.  I 
was  diiveii  from  life  in  motion  to  life  in  thought  and  sensation.  I 
never  played  exc«pt  by  myself,  and  then  only  acted  over  what  I  had 
been  reading  or  fkncying,  or  half  one,  half  Iheotlier,  with  astiok  cut- 
ting down  weeds  and  nettles,  ns  one  of  the  'Seven  champions  of 
Christendom.'  Alas  I  I  had  all  the  simplicity,  all  the  docility  of  the 
littli-  child,  bnt  none  of  the  child's  habits.  I  never  ttinnglit  as  a  cliihi. 
never  bad  the  langaoge  of  a  child." 


TO  MR.  I-OOLK 
"Dkah  Poolk, 

"From  October,  17T0,  to  1761.  I  hod  aeke<\  my  Mother  one 
evening  to  cnt  my  cbeesu  entire,  so  that  I  might  tonst  it.  This  wus 
no  esay  matter,  it  being  a  emmbly  oheeoe.  My  Mother,  howovor,  did 
it.  I  went  into  Die  garden  fur  something  or  other,  and  in  the  mean 
time  my  brother  Frank  mincetl  my  cheese,  to 'disappoint  the  favor- 
ite' I  rettirned,  saw  the  exploit,  and  in  an  ngony  of  passion  flew  at 
Frank.  He  pretended  to  have  been  seriously  hurt  by  my  blow,  flung 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  there  lay  witli  outstrctehed  liinlis.  I  liung 
uver  him  mourning  and  in  a  great  fright;  he  lesfied  up,  and  with  n 
horae-langh  gave  me  a  severe  blow  in  the  face.  I  seixed  a  knife,  and 
was  running:  at  him,  when  my  mother  oainu  in  and  took  ino  by  the 
ariD.  I  expected  a  Hogging,  and,  struggling  from  her,  I  ran  away  tn 
slitlls  hill  or  slope,  at  the  bottom  of  whieli  the  Otter  llowi«,  about  u 
^■Me  Iroui  Ottcry.     Tbcre  I  ittayeil  ;  my  rnge  died  n,V!Vj  ,V'A\.im}i|' 
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ratli«r  gav«  a  long  and  particular  auoount  of  his  travel,  ^ad  tliftt  it 
il  placed  Frank  nnder  a  reli|>ions  Captttin,  udiI  so  forth.  At  leo^ 
o  bed.  very  well  and  in  higli  epirils.  A  short  time  ^ller  ha 
hod  lain  down,  he  cuuiplained  uf  a  puin  in  Ills  buwels,  to  wl)l(£  Ii«  nu 
sulyect,  from  wind.  My  Mnilier  got  hint  Bouie  pepperitiiDt  wtttr. 
which  he  tooli,  and  after  a  pause,  he  said,  '  I  un  mnch  butttr  du*. 
my  dear!' — and  lay  down  nguin.  In  u  ininnt«  my  Mother  beard  ■ 
ttoiBo  in  bis  throat,  and  spolie  to  him,  bnt  he  did  not  snawvr ;  and  bLq 
spolte  repaatedlj  in  vain.  Her  shriek  awxiked  me, and  1  said — 'Pip* 
is  dead  I'  I  did  not  kuaw  my  Father's  return ;  but  I  know  tliat  iiu 
was  expected,  Uuw  1  cunte  to  think  of  Ids  daath,  I  onn  not  Mil  j  liDI 
so  it  wa.4.  Xlood  he  was.  Some  said  it  was  gunt  in  the  heart;— 
probably  it  was  a  fit  of  opoplexy.  He  was  an  LuHielit«  without  goitt, 
aiiiipie,  generous,  and,  taking  some  doriptnrctexU  in  their  literiJwinK, 
a  conBcieutiouEly  indifferent  to  iJie  good  and  the  evil  uf  tJiii 
arorld.     God  love  vou  and 

"8.  T.  OoLUMJo*:" 

He  was  buried  at  Ottery  on  the  10th  ot  October,  1781.     ><  0 !  llial 

I  might  so  pass  away,"  said  Coleridge,  thirty  years  aftiirwiirds,  "i^ 
like  him,  I  were  an  Israelite  without  guile  I  The  image  of  ray  Father, 
my  revered,  kind,  learned,  simple-hearted  Father  is  a  religion  to  me.'' 

KAt  his  Fathcr''8  death  Coleridge  was  nearly  nine  years  old.  lit 
pDutinued  with  his  Uother  at  Ottcry  till  the  spring  of  1782,  when  ha 
«as  sent  to  London  to  wait  the  appointed  time  for  ailmlssiou  idId 
prist's  Hospital,  to  whiuh  a  presentation  had  been  procured  from 
Ur.  John  Way  Ihrongh  the  inflaenoo  of  his  father's  old  pnpil  Sir  f^ao- 
at  Bailer.  Ton  weeks  he  lived  in  Loudon  with  an  Unde,  and  wsa 
entered  in  the  books  on  the  8th  of  July,  1782. 
TO  3IH.  POOLK 

"From  October,  1781  to  Octol«r,  1782.    After  the  death  ot  mj 
Father,  we,  of  coarse,  clianged  liousus,  and  I  remmned  with  mj 

»Uothar  till  tlio  spring  of  ]7S3,  and  was  a  day  scholar  to  Parson  War 
Mn,  my  Father'x  successor.  Ho  was  not  very  deep,  I  believ«  i  and  i 
'  'flMd  to  delight  my  ]M>or  Mother  by  relating  litlJe  instances  of  liii  de- 
'Volency  in  grammar  knowledge — every  detrHCtton  &oia  his  nicrits 
meming  an  oblation  to  the  memory  of  my  Father,  wpecially  as  War- 
ren did  vertniidy  pulpilite  mnch  better.  Somewhere  I  think  about 
April,  1782,  Judge  Buller,  who  had  been  educated  by  mj  I'ather,  tent 

Aw  me,  havirjg  pmoured  a  Christ's  Hospital  presentation.    I 

^^^Uogly  ivuitl  [ji   London,  anA  wiw  Tec*\\ci  smi 
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Hother'a  bralher,  Mr.  Bdwdon.  Ue  was  generous  as  the  qij',  Aod  a 
man  of  very  conaiderabla  Uleute,  but  he  was  Ibjid,  ns  olliera  liuve 
been,  of  hia  bottle,  lie  refeired  mo  with  yirest  affection,  and  I  stayed 
ten  weeks  at  bis  house,  daring  wbioh  I  went  (laoasioniilly  to  Judge 
Kaller's.  My  Unole  was  very  prond  of  nie,  and  used  to  carr^  me 
t'rotii  coSee-honse  to  cotfee-bouse,  and  tavern  to  laveru,  wliers  I  drank, 
and  tdked,  and  disputed  as  if  I  bad  been  a  man.  Nutbing  was  mciro 
uoimnon  than  for  a  large  party  to  eselaim  in  my  hearing,  tluit  I  was 
a  prodigy,  and  so  forth ;  so  that  while  I  remained  at  my  Unolo's,  I 
waa  most  completely  sj-oilt  and  pampered,  botli  iniud  and  body. 

"  At  leogtli  the  time  came,  and  I  donned  the  blue  coat  imd  yellow 
stockings,  and  was  sent  down  to  Hertford,  a  town  twenty  miles  IVom 
London,  where  there  are  about  three  hundred  of  tlie  yonnger  Blue- 
coat  boys.  At  Hertford  I  was  very  happy  on  tiie  whole,  for  I  hod 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  we  liod  pudding  and  vegetables  almost 
every  day.  I  remained  there  six  weeka,  and  then  was  drafted  np  10 
the  great  school  in  Loudon,  where  I  arrived  in  September,  17B2,  and 
w*as  placed  in  the  second  ward,  then  called  Jefleries'  Ward,  and  in  tli« 
Under  Grammar  School.  Tliere  are  twelve  wards,  or  dorinitiiriea,  of 
unequal  sizes,  beside  tlie  siok  ward,  in  the  great  school ;  and  they  con- 
tained altogether  acveu  hundred  boys,  of  whom  I  think  nearly  one 
third  were  the  sons  of  clergymen.  There  are  live  schools, — mathe- 
matical, grammar,  drawing,  reading,  and  writing — all  very  large 
buildings.  When  a  boy  is  admitted,  if  he  reads  very  hadly,  he  is 
either  sent  to  Hertford,  or  to  the  reading  aohool.  Boys  are  admissi> 
ble  from  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age.  If  he  leama  to  read  tolerably 
well  before  nine,  he  is  drafted  into  the  Lower  Grammar  School,  if  not, 
into  the  Writing  School,  as  having  given  proof  of  unfitness  for  classi- 
cal stndiea.  If,  before  he  is  eleven,  he  climlis  up  to  the  first  form  of 
the  Lower  Grammar  School,  ho  is  drafted  into  the  Head  Grammar 
School.  If  not,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  he  is  sent  into  the  Writing 
Sciiool,  where  he  continues  til!  fourteen  orfifteen,  and  ia  then  eitlier 
apprenticed  or  artic^led  aa  a  clerk,  or  whatever  else  his  tuni  of  mind 
or  of  fortune  shall  liavo  provided  for  him.  Two  or  three  times  a  year 
the  Mathematical  Master  beats  up  for  reoruits  fur  the  King's  t>oya,  aa 
rliey  arc  called;  and  all,  who  like  the  navy,  are  drafted  into  the 
Matiicrnatical  and  Drawing  Schools,  where  tliey  continuo  till  sixteen 
or  aeventeon  years  of  age,  and  go  oat  as  midshipmen,  and  sclioolmas- 
ters  in  tJie  Navy.  The  boys  who  are  dralted  into  tha  Head  Grammar 
School,  remain  there  till  thirteen ;  and  then,  if  not  chosen  for  the 
Univorsitj',  go  into  the  Writing  School. 

"Each  dormitoryhaaonurso  or  matron,  B;idlliei'o  is  a  head  matron 
to  Boperinlend  all  these  nurses.  The  boys  were,  when  I  was  ad- 
mitted, ander  ciceseive  subordination  to  each  other  according  to  rtuik. 
^■•ohool;  and  every  ward  w.if"  governed  by  VonTlA«Ti\\(i\-=.— 
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Itf  the  Steward,  who  was  the  supremo  goTernor  ODt  of 
1  oar  tempornl  lord, — nod  \ij  four  Markers,  wbo  wore  Bilrer  tnnU*. 
I  and  were  appointed  by  the  Head  Grammar  Master,  'wl)o  -was  oar  la- 
prema  spiritual  lord.  The  eame  boys  were  commoDly  both  Monllun 
and  Murkera.  Wo  read  in  clasees  on  Sondays  to  oor  Uarkers  aod 
were  cateohixed  hy  them,  and  under  tlieir  eolo  auUiorit j'  during  praycn, 
&c.  AU  otlier  authority  was  in  the  Uonitors ;  but,  ns  T  saiA,  ilie 
same  boys  were  ordinarily  both  the  one  and  the  otlier.  Oar  diet  wu 
Terj  Bcanty.  Every  morning  a  bit  of  dry  brond  and  sonie  bod  smalt 
beer.  Every  evening  s  larger  piece  of  broad,  and  cb{«s«  or  botlcr, 
whichever  we  liked.  For  dinner, — on  Sunday,  boiled  beef  and  brotJi ; 
Uonday,  bread  and  batter,  and  milk  and  water;  Tnesday,  nxut 
ronttos;  Wednesday,  bread  and  butter,  and  rioe  milk;  TbnrBiky, 
boiled  beef  and  broth  ;  Friday,  boiled  mutton  and  broth  ;  SatnnUr, 
breadsnd  hotter,  and  pease-porridge.  Onr  food  was  portioned ;  and, 
excepting  on  Wednesdays,  I  never  had  a  belly  fnll.  Our  KppetlicB 
were  damped,  never  satisfied ;  and  we  had  no  veget*bles." 

"8.    T.   COLKKIDBB." 


"01  what  »  obaogel"  he  wriles  in  another  note;   "depressed, 
moping,  friendlees,  poor  orphan,  half  starved ;  ut  that  time  the  por- 
tion of  food  lo  the  Dlue-ooate  was  cruelly  iusofficient  for  thoM  wbo 
I  kkA  no  friends  to  supply  tbem."    And  he  afterwards  says : — "  Wlieu 
I  I  was  first  plucked  up  and  transplanted  Irom  my  birth-pint^  and 
fiunily,  at  the  death  of  iny  dear  father,  whose  revered  image  has  ever 
survived  in  my  mind  to  moke  me  know  what  the  etnotious  and  nifec- 
tioua  of  a  son  ore,  and  how  ill  a  father's  place  is  likely  to  be  supplied 
by  any  other  relation,  Providence  (it  has  often  occurred  to  mn)  gave 
me  tlie  first  intimation  tliat  it  was  my  lot,  and  that  it  was  beat  for 
)  make  or  find  my  way  of  life  a  detached  individual,  a  Urr* 
t  JUitu,  who  was  to  ask  love  or  service  of  no  one  on.  any  more  ^peciGo 
I  nlation  than  that  of  being  a  man,  and  as  such  to  take  my  cbaiice  for 
I  tbe  free  charities  of  humanity." 

Coleridge  continued  eight  years  at  ChristV  Hospital.  It  was  a  very 
l-florious  and  important  part  of  liis  life,  giving  him  Bowyer  for  his 
I  teacher,  and  Lamb  for  his  friend.*  Numerous  retrospective  notices 
rby  himself  and  others  exist  of  tliis  period;  but  none  of  his  really 
\  boyish  letters  have  been  preserved.  Tlio  oxqnisite  Essay  intituled, 
\  WChrist'sHosiMtalfive-and-thirty  years  ago."t  by  Lamb,  is  prindp^ 
lifbundedon  that  detightful  writer's  recoUoctions  of  the  hoy  Coleridge^ 
d  that  boy's  own  subsequent  descriptions  of  his  school-days.  Cok^ 
I  ridge  is  Lamb's  "  [Kior  friendless  boy." — "  My  parents  and  thoM  vbs 

■  [EtniwIeUUiaa 
r  l>r<MW>>TkslLp.«. 


ahould  core  for  me,  wore  far  away.  Those  few  acqni 
theirs,  which  they  conld  reckon  upon  beicg  kind  to  me  in  the  great 
citv,  after  a  little  forced  notice,  whicli  they  had  the  grace  to  take  of 
niB  on  my  first  arrival  in  town,  soon  grew  tired  of  my  holiday  visits. 
They  seemed  to  them  to  recur  too  often,  though  I  thought  tliem  few 
enough ;  and,  one  after  another,  they  al.  failed  me,  and  I  felt  myself 
ulouu  among  six  baitdred  pkymate?.  O  tlie  cmelty  of  separating  a 
poor  tad  from  liis  early  liomeatead  I  The  yearnings  which  1  used  to 
liare  toward  it  in  those  nnHodged  years  I  How,  in  my  dreams  would 
lay  oative  town,  far  in  the  west,  come  haok  with  lis  church,  its  trocB, 
ami  faco^l  Uow  1  would  waku  weeping,  and  in  the  anguiiih  of  my 
heart  exclaim  upon  sweet  Caln«  in  WilUhire  /" 

Yet  it  must  not  he  supposed  that  Coleridge  was  an  unhappy  boy. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  joyous  temperament,  and  in  one  amusement, 
swimming,  he  excelled  and  took  aiogular  delight.  Indeed  he  believed, 
and  probably  with  trath,  that  his  health  was  seriously  injured  by  bis 
excess  in  hathiug,  oonpled  with  bucIi  tricka  as  swimming  acrosa  the 
New  River  in  his  clothes,  and  drying  them  on  bis  back,  and  the  like. 
But  reading  was  a  perpetual  feast  to  him.  "From  eight  to  fourteen," 
ho  writes,  "  I  wua  a  playlcas  day-dreamer,  a  helluo  littrorant,  my  ap- 
petite for  which  was  indulged  by  a  singular  incident ;  a  stranger,  who 
waa  slmck  by  my  conversation,  made  me  free  of  a  oiroalating  library 
in  Kiog-itreet,  Ohcapeide." — "Here,"  he  proceeds,  "I  read  through 
the  catftlogne,  folios  and  all,  whether  I  onderstood  lliera,  or  did  not 
nnderstaud  tliom,  running  all  risks  in  sknlking  out  to  get  the  two 
volumes  which  1  was  entitled  to  have  daily.  Conceive  wlial  I  must 
have  been  at  fourteen ;  I  was  in  a  continaal  low  fever.  My  whola 
being  was,  with  eyes  closed  to  every  object  of  present  sonse,  to  cram- 
pie  myself  op  in  a  sunny  comer,  and  read,  read,  read — fancy  myself 
oc  Robinson  Omsoe'e  island,  finding  a  monntain  of  plum-cake,  and 
eating  a  room  for  myself,  and  then  eating  it  Luto  the  shapes  of  tables 
and  chairs — hunger  and  fftn<7 1" — "  My  talents  and  superiority,"  he 
oontinues,  "made  me  forever  at  the  bead  in  ray  routine  of  study, 
thoQgh  utterly  without  tlie  desire  to  he  so ;  without  a  spark  of  ambi- 
tion ;  and  as  to  emulation,  it  had  no  meaning  for  me ;  but  the  ditfer- 
once  between  me  and  my  form-fellows,  in  our  lessons  and  exercises, 
lioro  no  proportion  to  the  measureless  difference  between  me  and 
tbem  in  tlie  wide,  wild  wilderneaa  of  nse)os8,anarranged  book  knowl* 
edge  and  book  thooghts.  Thank  Heaven  I  it  was  not  the  age  for 
Ketting  up  prodigies;  but  at  twelve  or  fourteen  I  should  have  made 
as  pretty  a  jnvenile  prodigy  as  was  ever  emasculated  and  mined  by 
fund  and  idle  wonderment.  Thank  Heaven  I  I  was  flogged  instead 
of  being  flattered.  HowoTer,  aa  I  olimbed  up  the  school,  my  lot  waa 
•omewbat  alleviated." 


Nr.L 
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"  a,rUV4  Mfp.ltl guB,  ki«t  fjuniffr  ttifrinj,"  p.  SV:, 
A  n<v  pirUculu*  Qrihla"iiianreniiirkiil>le  niiil  iuDl>it>I»  miui."ltui  «all 
tt  Saikjt  liy  Kills  fidwmiiiul  Cirnj,  1-ueniFi,  «Dd  oUifr  markt,  vlU  Inlens 
air  lht>  Bliigriiph)!. 

Ha  »u  bum  i)D  Ihe  IBUi  of  Pcbmui,  I77S,  In  iba  Innn  Tsnplp ;  din 
bn.  I8H,  (twut  DtaaDnilK  klUr  bli  Maud  OoleddsF)  wko  coaUoued  In  hubiuoT  Mk 
OMCJ  ■Uh  blm  rn<n  llwir  >nl  oequalnliuiee  till  tali  dsUb  In  Jul]>  oT  ilw  •■ow  >nu. 
[n  "unsor  [be  must  olquUlu  or  mil  tbe  EmojioI'  Hli."  Tit  OU  BnuAtrw  af  tki  JI-4Jii 
Trmrl'  (Wurin,  lul.  II.  p.  188),  Immh  hu  glim  lbs  tharKlim  or  his  IMbw,  and  -d  ka 
(bUmr-ii  muler,  HbdiwI  Sdi.  Tlw  lam  louohei  dncHpUve  of  UiM  RniUoaiu'i -m 
kwUnl  iMOlwlurtiaad"— wtilcb  iI|i|i«it*  In  llie»qiiul  hi  bava  bean  ■ 
boDd— ud  Iba  tonj  yam'  hoiieleB  piHH<D  uF  mild  Kumn  P.— vhh 
""' '  •limW  dlgiilllei— 1>  In  lbs  ■.ulhor'i  nreiilefil  "In  of  i 

ilB  Uie  litWr,  ■•  ibB  iiniDiiBr  IngrndlaDI.  imdonlMM. 

lovsr  DurrlHl,  fbr,  u  la  raounM  lb  Uiit  Uemvlri "«  lbs  demli  of  Ua  f*- 

Imiwtr  CBUed  upun  bj  duljr  lu  npiq  lo  bin  aUKir*  tb*  aollclluda  villi  wbkb 

-■ ■ -"er  hla  InCancy,    To  bar,  ftoia  Ibe 


igtbeno 


■■  C)i«rilr,  dnar  Charlo '. 
I  friend  ihall  chsnib  miuiy  h  your 

l'«a  vlawnl— hernnl  nllcctlaMI?  yat  wlw, 
Hrr  piiliibFd  HlL  M  mild  »  lanbeul  (torln 
ThBl  pllj  aruiind  a  ailiileil  ■  "    ■" 


I't  band." 


Aane,  Uftder  iba  UUa  of  "  Coualn  Brldgau-  I 

•>  DFkdgM  Ella,"  »  b<  (xmrnHnKW  Iba  roniiar,  *-  haa  ban  my  buuiekeeper  fiK  DULiiy  « 
hmg  laar.    I  hare  ubllgalloDi  lo  brtdgcl,  exleiidliig  be^mid  tbe  perlal  of  niemurjr.    VTu 

biD  cumrurt,  upon  Ihe  wIidIb,  Ibal  1.  Fur  one,  And  in  myKlC  noun  of  dlapDrillaBiofDoal 
Hjnin  Ihe  moUDlnliii,  vllb  Uia  nab  king's  offiprtng,  lo  bewail  my  eellbaf  j.*^     ~" 
•M.  II.  p.  ni.)    lie  dsiCTlbiia  bar  muiUHtuI  Laalea  In   ' ' 
her  llumryablllUea.    Bbe  «mu  Mra.  Lalculer'a  Sehi 
-■-■■■  ■         -irflMliie. 


ly  eellbafy.'^iWorkiL      i 
Mr.  C.  iuhI  vimly  10 


b*.|Ub-lDbg  Maudwluu,  t»  \1ma  tr 
B;M*uty,  aa  thia  trorM  erer  •luien 
,  in  nHef,  aa  hr  na  inl§^t  ba.  toe 


arsry  alloy  «r  aeUablxaai  aa  remukatila  lur  muni 
□  brniber  and  aiiiat."  1  bare  (ell  deairuiw  lo  pUfw 
1  InlonaLlni  union—In  •bov  huv  blo^  ■  IhUMwil 


othcp.  U*TTla«i>a  or  Ibli  kind  niiU  peibHpa  b< 
aotlM  pledge  or  eolld  vainuity  of  CHilliiuimce  eq 
bolKian  buibanl  and  ulle.    Wliboui  ibe  vov  ai 


Wbarbnilbat.   EiWi^^M 


:b  pnimt  HI  udIj  lo  b« 


My  ,!.«,■*«. 

And  bunetrw]  aflar  DmLare,  mi 

In  Uw  grait  olljr  psnl,  vltiniDg  Ibj  vajr 


In  tbs  nul  poam  be  i<  cidliid  "  wtld-eynl  boy.*'  His  iwo  spiihaU,  "  wllcU^ad"  uu 
•"gBaUe-hHirM],"  wiU  rsull  CharlH  Lamblo  Ibo  rabidiDrillHKD  Invw  blm  punonillj, 
Mr.  T^Diiird  hsdu  M  Ibink  Ui(L  Iho  (paelal  dalLgbl  In  U»  uunlrji.  ucribed  u>  him  b)  ny 


b«n  Mid  Uul.  when  liilllng  Ihe  Lak«.  ha  look  u  mucli  dallRht  In  On,  nnlonil  boiuUri 
or  Uu  region  m  might  Im  axpKted  froni  ■  miui  at  bin  tiwli  ud  •rnyblUl;.* 
Mr.  CulwldgBV  sipnulMi,  rrcurdcd  in  ths  Tsbla  Talk,  llul  ha  <■  looked  on  Iba  dn- 

DU  paUudoo,"  p«iU;  nlluitBi  lo  tliu  loleruica  of  moral  avll,  both  In  nun  ind  b<luk^  Hblcfa 
jked  Id  Ofaarlei  liunb,  uid  wu.  In  h  good  ■  man,  reaUj  nniArkAble- 


Hii  udDnllnn  of  il  lo  booki  li  conspUum 

greva  ud  Wjibarky.  in  bit  amy  on  ihe  urUOelsl  eomad)  of  tbe 

¥oL  ii.  p.  3*S),  and  In  many  of  hit  olhfr  lllemrj  crllleljnu.    till  lol 

Blle«rt  bilfkcnIl/ofnierBlngaOBieklBdf 

bclmlding  tertatn  erroi*  nlhef  if  objfdi 

DHh  Uian  or  pnra  aoanloti  and  caiHleniaalion.  Mr.  TaKourii  na>  ihiiiici]>  oaHnbaa  In 

tall  Mamulr  (td1.IL  pp.  3M-0).  "Nul  anl>  lu  appoalio  aplDknu,"  be  aajia,  •*  tod  deikina 

taabiu  of  Ihonghruru  Lamb  indulgunl;  he  dlKonrod  lbs  anal  of  goodoaia  In  Ihing* 

evil  K  TiTiitl;,  Uiat  Uia  aurroundlng  erll  dlaappaiirad  rroni  bia  manlal  vlidon."    Tb)« 


ry  (Wort.. 

.  «l.M.«n 

or  or  a  mrdilMlia  plly  awl  lander 


A  ln>a«inaUie  gplrlu, 


only  lo.« 


certain  d1i|«!U 
Iha  m  Dili  piled 

In  a  bedorking  Ma 
and  helshlHKd  rca 

,jat  dirlded,  like 

eotllKhl.0 

S 

ly  follow,  that  Ibe  wurld  prtMUU           _ 

k 

"Thonmrta 

Uul  mora  In 

-.poem  r.a^MJ 

•>«</». 

He  Sold,  mj  Friend, 

J 

J 
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ulhou  wertinUio  diy-iprlDK  of  tbj  CUciea.  vUh  DDpa 
llks  ■  Ihrjr  eoluinn  before  Ibee— Ihe  dark  plllnr  not  r«  liimed— Sunnol  Tl^lor  CMnUgs 
— LoglclDii,  MctupliTalclDn,  HdkI  I—" 

"S.  T.  CoLEKiDeE  entered  at  Jesus  College,  Cuiobridge,  tlie  Sib  wf 
February,  1791.  Ho  gained  Sir  William  Brown's  gold  modal  for  Uie 
Greek  Ode  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  It  was  on  the  Slave  Trade. 
The  poetic  force  and  originality  of  this  Ode  were,  as  Le  said  biinsdl^ 
mnch  beyond  tho  lanj^iage  in  which  tliey  were  conveyed.  In  Uie 
winter  of  1793  3  ho  stood  for  the  tJidversity  (Craven)  Scholarship 
with  Dr.  Keato,  llie  late  lioad-masler  of  Eton,  Mr.  Bethell  (of  York- 
■iWre)  and  Bishop  Bntler,  who  was  the  BOpcessful  candidate.     In  17M 

>  'ho  wrote  wlthoni  snceess  for  tho  Greek  Ode  on  Aatronomy,  ihu  pri» 

I  Jbr  which  was  gained  by  Dc-  Keute.  The  original  is  not  known  to 
i,  but  tiiB  reader  may  see  what  is  probably  a  very  free  vunlan  of 

[  -It  by  Mr.  Sonthoy  in  his  Minor  Poenis  {Poetiail  Fm-fct,  vol.  ii.  p.  ITO). 
"Coleridge" — says  a  school-fellow  of  his  who  followed  him  to  Cam- 

^tvidge  in  1702,  "was  very  studlons,  but  his  reading  was  dwullory 
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oise ;  but  ho  was  roddy  at  any  time  to  nnbend  his  mino  in  eunTerea- 
Ron ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  thLi,  his  room  (the  gronnd-floof  room  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  ebiircase  facing  the  great  gat«)  wnn  n  constoot 
rendeiTous  of  convereation-loviog  friends.  1  vrilt  not  call  thoin  Toun- 
gera,  for  ihey  did  not  call  to  kill  time,  but  tn  enjoy  it.  What  eveninga 
have  I  sp«ut  in  those  rooms !  W1)tit  little  snppers,  or  sfriiifM,  as  thef 
wore  called,  hare  I  ei^oyed;  when  jEschyloB,  and  Plato,  and  Tba- 
cydideg  were  pushed  aside,  with  a  pile  of  lexicona  and  the  like,  to 
diacnsB  the  pamphlets  of  the  day.  Erer  and  adod  a  pamphlet  iasned 
iTOin  tLe  pen  of  Burke.  There  was  no  need  of  having  the  book  be- 
fore Ds  ;^!!oleridge  )iad  read  it  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  OTeniag 
lie  woald  repeat  wLole  pages  cerbatim." — CalUfff  Btminitceactt,  Qeiu 
tkman't  Mag.  Doc.  ]B34. 

In  May  and  Jone,  1793,  Frcnd'a  trial  look  place  in  the  Tice-Olian- 
cellor's  Court,  and  in  the  Court  of  Delegate*,  at  Cambridge.  Freed 
was  a.  Fellow  of  Jesns,  and  a  slight  nO()uBintance  had  existed  between 
him  and  Coleridge,  who  however  soon  beeame  liis  partisan.  Mr.  0. 
used  to  relate  a  remarkable  incident,  which  is  thus  preserved  by  Mr. 
Gillman: — "The  trial  was  observed  by  Coleridge  to  be  going  against 
Frend,  when  some  observation  or  speech  was  made  in  his  ^vor; — a 
dying  hope  thrown  out,  as  it  appeared,  tii  Coleridge,  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  Senate  House,  whilst  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches,  extended 
his  hands  and  clapped  them.  The  Prootor  in  a  loud  voice  demanded 
wlio  had  committed  this  iodeoorum.  Silence  ensued.  The  Frootor, 
in  an  elevated  tone,  said  to  a  young  inaa  sitting  near  Coleridge, 
"'Twaayon,  Sirl"  The  reply  was  as  prompt  as  the  accnsation ;  for, 
immediately  holding  out  the  stump  of  his  right  artu,  it  appeared  that 
he  had  lost  bis  hand; — "I  wonld,  Sir,"  said  he,  "that  I  hod  the 
power!"  That  no  innocunt  person  shonld  incur  blame,  Coleridge 
went  directly  afterwards  to  the  Proctor,  who  told  him  that  he  saw 
him  dap  his  hands,  but  fixed  on  this  person,  who  he  knew  had  not 
the  power.  "Ton  have  had,"  said  he,  "a  narrow  escaitol" — (Life  of 
S.  T.  C.  i.  p.  Cfl.) 

Coleridge  passed  the  summer  of  1T9S  at  Otlery,  and  ii-hilst  there 
wTOle  his  Soagt  qftke  Pixiet  (Poetieal  Worbt,  p.  it),  and  some  Other 
tittle  pieces.  He  returned  to  Oamliridge  in  October,  bnt,  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  in  a  moment  of  dcapondency  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
occasioned  principaUy  by  some  debts  not  amounting  to  £100,  ho  snd- 
denly  \e(t  his  college  and  went  to  London.  In  a  few  dny^  he  was  re- 
duced to  want,  and  observing  a  reemiting  advertisement  ho  resolved 
to  get  bread  nnd  overcome  a  prcgndice  at  the  sa:ne  time  by  be<«miog 
a  soldier.  He  accordingly  applied  to  the  sergeant,  and  after  some 
delay  was  marched  down  to  P.eadiug,  where  he  regularly  enlisted  ni 
ft  private  in  the  I5th  Light  Dragoons  on  the  8d  of  December,  17M 
^h  kept  his  initinla  under  the  names  of  SUsA  T\taA  Cu^ 
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I  Bumutiines,'   lie  writes  ii 


"compart)  my  o 


I  Jfe^rtfr' 


I 


of  Steele  lyet  0 1  liow  nolike!) — led  to  this  from  bavin;  niywlf 
for  ft  brief  time  borne  erius,  and  written  '|>rimlo'  after  mt 
;,  or  rnther  another  name;  for,  being  at  n  loss  when  enddeDlT 
udicd  my  name,  I  anawered  Ctunherbofk.,  end  verily  tay  habits  wer« 
to  little  equestriac,  that  my  liorse,  I  doubt  not,  was  of  lijAt  opuuo&.'' 
Ooleridge  contiiiued  fonr  months  u  light  dragoon,  during  which  tini« 
he  MIT  and  ouffered  much.  He  rode  his  horse  il),  and  groomed  bim 
wotse;  but  he  made  amends  by  naraing  the  sit-k,  and  writing  letters 
for  the  Bonnd.  His  edncstion  woa  delected  by  one  nf  h\s  oSccra, 
Captain  Nothaniel  Ogle,  who  obser\-eil  Uie  words, — EAm/  ^inm  ia- 
jfectWiM  BtUerrimitm  at/uiue/elkem! — freshly  writtfD  in  {tonoil  on 
'  the  stable- wall  or  door,  and  ascertained  that  Oomberbacke  was  the 
writer.  Bnt  the  termination  of  his  military  career  was  hrongfat  about 
by  a  chance  recognition  in  the  street:  hia  bmily  was  apprized  of  bh 
mtnation,  and  after  some  difBculty  ho  was  dnly  discharged  on  the  lOtb 
of  April,  1794,  at  Hounslow- 

Coleridge  now  retarned  to  Cambridge,  and  rerouned  ihere  till  tlic 
oammenoement  of  the  summer  vacation.  Bnt  the  adventures  oftlie 
preceding  all  months  had  broken  the  continaity  of  his  acadeii 
ud  given  birtb  to  new  views  of  futnre  exertion.  His  aoqnaintaflM 
with  Frend  had  materially  contributed  to  bis  adoption  of  tlie  eystoD 
called  TJttitarianism,  which  he  now  openly  professed,  and  this  alone 
luflde  it  imperaUve  on  hia  conscience  to  decline  availing  himtelf  i<f 
any  advantages  dependent  on  bis  entering  into  holy  ordeiv,  or  sul>- 
^cribing  the  Articles  of  the  EngUsh  Chnrcb.  He  lived,  nevt>rt)ie]e»», 
$0  see  and  renounce  his  error,  and  to  leave  on  record  his  deep  and 
aolemn  faith  in  tlie  catholic  doctrine  of  Trinal  Uni^,  and  th«  R*- 
demptioD  of  man  throngh  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  both  God  and  Man. 
Indeed  his  Unitarian  ism,  snch  as  it  was,  was  not  of  the  ordinar;^  qoal- 
ity.  "  I  can  trnly  say" — were  Coleridge's  words  in  afler-lifo— '•  thai 
I  never  falsified  the  Scripture.  I  always  told  the  UnitoriBng  that 
'  tiieir  interpretations  of  the  Suripture  were  intolerable  upon  any  prio- 
^plee  of  sound  criticism ;  and  that  if  they  were  to  offer  to  comtmr 
the  will  of  a  neighbor  as  they  did  that  ot  their  Maker,  they  wottid  be 
■oonted  out  ( f  society.  I  s^d  then  plainly  and  openly  that  itww 
dear  enough  tliat  John  and  Paul  were  not  Unitarians.  But  at  tbat 
time  I  had  a  utrong  sense  of  the  repugnancy  of  the  doctrine  of  vJo.ri- 
ODs  atonement  to  the  moral  being,  and  1  thought  nothing  conld  conn. 
terhalnnee  that.  '  What  care  I,'  I  said,  '  for  the  PlatoniKine  of  Jnho, 
or  the  Rabbinisms  of  Paul  ? — My  conscienee  revolts  1'  That  was  the 
pound  of  my  Unitarianism."     {Tnbie  Tlifjt,  VI.  p.  B17.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Vacation,  in  June,  1764,  Cole- 
weuL  to  Oxford  ua  a  visit  to  ui  old  achooI-i«Jlow,  ii 


ddenlAl  introdaction  to  Robert  Souths;,  then  aa  nnder-grELdasIe  at 
Balliol  Oullpge,  first  dekjetl,  tiDil  ukimstely  prevented,  the  (^oniple- 
tion  of  tliie  (lesigs,  and  becaiue,  in  its  conscquencea,  Uie  hia^v  on 
which  &  large  port  of  Coleridge's  after-life  was  destined  to  turn. 
Upon  the  preaeDt  occasioD,  however,  Le  left  Oxford  with  su  acquaint- 
ance, Ur.  Hacks,  for  a  pedestrian  toar  in  Wales*  Two  otlier  friends, 
Brookes  and  Berdmo re,  joined  them  in  the  ootirEe  of  tbeir  raioble; 
and  at  CaemarToa  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Ur, 
Masters,  of  Jcsub  College. 

"  Dsta  MisTKES,  "  July  aai,  1TB4 

"From  Oxford  to  Oloncester,*  lo  Ross,*  to  Hereford,  to  Leomin- 
stor,  to  Biflliop's  Castle,*  to  Montgomery,  to  Welshpool,  Llanvelling,* 
Llnngunnog,  Bain,*  Drnid  House,*  Llangollin,  Wrexham,**  Kuthin, 
Denbigh,*  St.  Asaph,  Holywell,*  Rudland,  Abergeley,*  Abercooway,* 
Abber,*  over  a  ferry  to  Beaumaris*  (Anglesea),  Amlook,*  Copper 
Mines,  Gwindu,  Moeldoti,  oi'er  a  ferry  to  Caernarvon,  have  I  joni^ 
neyed,  now  philosophising  with  hocks,  now  meiancholizlng  by  myself, 
or  else  indulging  those  day-dreams  of  fancy,  that  make  realities  more 
gloomy.  To  whntover  place  I  hnvo  afUxed  tlie  mark  ",  there  wo 
slept.  The  first  part  of  onr  tour  was  intensely  hot — the  roads,  white 
and  dazzling,  secniGd  to  nndiilalii  with  heut — and  the  country,  bare 
and  nnhedged,  presented  nothing  but  stone  fences,  dreary  to  the  eye 
and  soorehing  to  the  touch.  At  Ross  we  took  up  oar  quarters  at  the 
King's  Anns,  once  the  honse  of  Mr.  Kyle,  the  celebrated  Man  of  Rosa. 
I  gave  the  window-shntter  a  few  verses,  which  I  shall  add  to  the  end 
of  the  letter.  The  walk  front  Llangnnnog  to  Bala  over  the  mountains 
was  most  wild  and  romantic;  there  are  immense  and  rugged  clefts  in 
the  mountains,  which  in  winter  must  form  cataracts  most  tremendous; 
now  there  is  just  enough  sun-glittering  water  dashed  down  over  them 
to  sootlie,  not  disturb  the  ear.  I  climbed  np  a  precipice  on  which  was 
a  large  thorn-tree,  and  slept  by  the  side  of  one  of  them  near  two  hours. 
'^At  Bala  I  was  apprehensive  that  I  hod  canghttlie  itch  from  a 
Welsh  democrat,  who  was  charmed  with  my  sentimenta;  he  bruised 
my  hand  with  a  grasp  of  ardor,  and  t  trembled  lest  some  discontented 
citizens  of  the  antm/ilctilar  republic  might  have  emigrated.  Shortly 
after,  in  came  a  olergyinnn  well  dressed,  and  with  him  four  other  gen- 
llomen.  1  was  asked  for  a  public  character;  I  gave  Dr.  Priestley. 
Tie  clergyman  whispered  his  neghbor,  who  it  Becms  is  the  apotliB- 
eoryof  the  parish — ■' Republicans!"     Accordingly  when  the  doctor, 

•  II  la  U>  UiK  luur  tlHt  b«  itlBn  \a  TMIeTilk,  VI.p.3SS.— - 1  look  Ui>  IboBihl  at  fW» 
ning  fvr  j\'t  in  Uifel  poum  Ct\ib  jVikcUnt  Uarlnor),  Doo  mf  ^IDpuilaD'a  (UoTdmurv^j 
rtmitfk  lo  mf,  whflii  ve  hvL  cllnbad  lu  Iba  lop  <if  Pi^mveiimiiijr,  iDd  vurv  nexrlj  di^nd 
MIk  IMnb    W«  wiuld  uul  cpMk  Itrai  tb> 
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BS  tli^y  cbU  Apothecaries,  was  to  have  given  a  Dame,  "  1  fpVM  nVSt' 
timent,  gemweni  Uity  all  repnWicans  be  ffvUoueaaAV  rp*Iartt 
the  democrat;  "Uay  nil  foola  bs  gnlloteened,  and  tlieo  3-011  irill  la 
the  firstl"  Fool,  rogue,  traitor,  liar,  &o.,  flew  in  each  others  fJacc*  io 
hailstorms  of  rooiferation.  Thia  is  nothing  in  Wales — they  make  it 
necessary  vent-holes  for  the  BnlphnreonB  fomw  of  their  tamper.' 
endeavored  to  calm  the  tempest  by  observing  that  howeTCo-  different 
dnr  political  opinions  miglit  be,  tbe  appearance  of  a  dergyman  ossoreJ 
that  we  wore  oil  Cliristtaas,  though  I  fonnd  it  rather  difficult  Io 
recondle  tbe  last  sentiment  with  tlie  spirit  of  Christianity! 
qaolb  the  dergyman;  "  Christianity  I  Why  we  a'nt  at  cAurvA  now, 
1  The  gentleman's  sentiment  was  a  very  good  one,  beeaow) 
it  shows  bim  to  be  sincere  in  Lis  prindples."  Welsh  politics,  bov- 
oonld  not  prevail  over  Welsh  hospit&lity ;  they  all  shook  hand* 
with  me  (except  tbe  parson),  and  said  1  was  an  opeu-speaktDg,  bonest- 
bearted  fellow,  thongh  I  was  a  bit  of  a  democrat, 

IT  road  from  Bala  to  Druid  House,  we  met  Brookes  and 
3erdmore.  Our  rival  pedestrians,  a  Qemim  of  Powelis,  wore  vigor- 
ondy  marohing  onward,  in  a  poglrohaisol  Berdmore  had  b«en  ill. 
We  were  not  a  little  glad  to  see  each  other.  Llangulleu  is  n  TiUa^ 
most  romantically  situated;  but  the  weather  was  so  intensely  hot 
that  we  saw  only  what  was  to  be  admired — we  oonid  not  admire. 

"  At  Wreihain  (he  tower  is  most  magniScent ;  and  in  tbe  church  it 
A  whi[«  marble  monument  of  Lady  Middleton,  superior,  mea  qmdem 
ttntentia,  to  any  thing  in  Westminster  Abbey.  It  had  entirely  es- 
caped my  memory,  that  Wrexham  was  the  residence  of  a  JQsa  E. 
£vans,  a  young  lady  with  whom  in  happier  days  I  had  been  in  habit* 
of  fraternal  oorraspondence ;  she  Bves  with  her  grandnjotlier.  As  I 
was  standing  at  the  window  of  the  inn,  slje  passed  by,  and  witti  hur, 
to  my  nttcr  asUinishment,  her  sister,  Mary  Evans,  gwim  nffii^im  it 
ftrdite  amaiam, — yea,  even  to  nnguisb.  They  Imth  started,  «tul  g«vu 
K  short  cry,  almost  a  faint  shriek ;  1  sickened  and  wdl  njgli  faintM, 
lint  instonUy  retired.  Had  I  appeared  to  rccognixe  her,  my  fo^  ~ 
troutd  not  have  supported  mo; — 


yM.miUiJi-Uiii-Mi'c 


lyfo^l^^ 


Hnaks  informed  me  that  the  two  sisters  walked  by  the  window  few 
or  five  times,  as  if  flnxiously.  Doubtless  Ibey  think  ilicmselvca  de- 
ooived  by  some  face  strikiuffly  like  me.  God  bless  herl  Her  iraagB 
anctoary  of  my  biifom,  and  never  enn  itbe  t'iru  from  themw, 
e  strings  that  grapple  my  heart  to  lifol  Tbis  circnmsiunca 
lado  roe  qoito  ill.    I  ba<l  heeii  wandering  ampps  th$.^  ^^l^^Jilt 
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lo  reviTe,  the  images  of  the  pitst ; — hut  love  is  a  local  anguish ;  I  am 
&nj  miles  distaat,  and  am  not  balf  so  mlaerablo. 

'*  At  Denbigli  is  tbe  finest  ruiued  casLic  in  the  kiugclom  ;  it  surpassed 
ever;  tiling  I  conld  have  conceived.  1  wandered  iJiore  two  liuura  in 
a  still  evening,  feeding  upon  melancholy.  Two  well-dressed  jonag 
men  were  roaming  there.  '  I  will  pla;  my  ilnte  liere,'  sud  the  first ; 
'  it  will  Ijftve  n  roiuuitic  effect.'  '  Bless  thee,  man  of  genins  and  icd- 
slbili^,'  I  ailentl;  exclaimed.  He  sate  down  amid  the  most  awfnl 
part  of  the  mina ;  the  moon  just  began  to  make  her  rays  predomimtnt 
over  the  lingering  daylight;  I  pre-attnned  my  feelings  to  emotion; 
— and  the  romantic  youth  instantly  atmck  np  the  sadly  pleasing  tunes 
of  MiM  Carey — The  Bri(i»h  Lion  U  my  ngn — A  roaring  trade  Idrite 

"  Three  miles  from  Denbigh,  on  the  road  lo  St.  Asaph,  ia  a  fine 
bridge,  with  one  arch  of  great,  jjreat  grandcor.  Stand  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  through  it  yoa  see  the  woods  waving  on  the  liill-bank  of 
the  river  in  a  most  lovely  point  of  viuw.  A  hrautifvl  prospect  is  al- 
ways more  picturesque  when  seen  at  some  Uttle  distance  through  on 
arch.  I  have  frequently  thought  of  Michael  Taylor'a  way  of  viewing 
a  landscape  between  bis  thighs.  Under  the  arch  was  the  most  per- 
fect echo  I  ever  heard.    IIucltB  sang  Sieeet  Echo  with  great  eifect. 

"At  Holywell  1  bathed  in  the  famous  St.  Winifred's  Well.  It  Is 
an  excellent  cold  bath.  At  Kutland  is  a  fine  ruined  castle.  Abergeley 
is  a  brge  village  on  tlie  sea-coast.  Walking  on  the  sea  sands  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  number  of  fine  women  bathing  promiscuously  with 
men  and  boys  perfectly  naked.  Doubtless  the  citsdelij  of  their  chas- 
tity are  so  impregnably  strong,  that  they  need  not  the  ornamental 
bulwarks  of  modesty;  but,  serionsly  apealiing,  where  sexual  distinc- 
tions are  least  observed,  men  and  women  live  together  in  tlie  greatest 
parity.  Concealroeot  sela  the  imagination  a-working,  and  as  it  were 
eavtharadiies  tmr  desires. 

"  Just  before  I  quitted  Oonibridge,  I  met  a  countryman  with  a 
strange  walking-stick,  five  feet  in  Icngtli.  I  eagerly  bought  it.  and  a 
most  faitbfol  servant  it  has  proved  \o  me.  My  sudden  affection  for 
it  has  mellowed  into  settled  friendship.  On  the  morning  of  our 
leaving  Abergeley,  just  before  our  final  departure,  1  looked  for  my 
stick  in  the  place  in  whieh  I  had  left  it  over  night.  It  was  gone.  I 
alarmed  the  honse;  no  one  knew  any  tiling  of  it.  In  the  flurry  of 
anxiety  I  sent  for  t)je  Crier  of  the  town  and  gave  him  the  foUoniiig 
to  cry  about  the  town  and  the  beach,  which  be  did  with  a  gravity  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  his  stopiditj. 

" '  Missing  from  the  Bee  Inn,  Abergeley,  a  curious  walking-stiok. 
On  one  side  it  displays  the  head  of  on  eagle,  tlie  eyes  of  which  r^- 
KMOt  rising  snns,  and  the  ears  Turkish  oreseenta  ;  on  the  otlii 
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portrait  of  the  owner  in  wood-work.     Benenlli  llie  hetiti  of  ij 
is  n  Welsh  wig,  nnd  aronnd  the  neck  of  the  stick  ia  k  Qn«eo  I 
bolh's  rnff  In  tin.     AH  down  it  waves  the  line  of  beauty  in  very  « 
carving.    If  an;  gentleman  (or  lady)  has  fallen  in  love  with  t 

described  stick,  and  secretly  carried  off  the  same,  be  (or  eb*)  I 
hereby  earnestly  admonished  to  conquer  a  tDssion,  the  cootjniuu 
'  which  must  prove  fatal  to  his  (or  her)  honeety.    And  if  tbe  s 
iok  has  slipped  into  snch  gentleman's  (or  hidy's)  hand  llu^ 
kdvertence,  ho  (or  she)  is  required  to  rectify  the  inistnko  ^ 
convenient  speed.    God  save  the  king.' 

Abergeley  is  a  ftuhiooable  Welsh  watering-place,  and 
a  prudamation  excited  no  small  crowd  on  the  beach,  among  tlta  net 
a  tame  old  gentleman,  in  nliose  hands  woe  descried  iny  dear  stidi. 
The  old  gentleman,  who  lodged  at  onr  inn,  felt  gfeat  confiiBion,  and 
walked  homewards,  the  solemn  Orier  before  him,  and  a  Parian*  ov- 
alcade  behind  him.  I  kept  the  muscles  of  my  face  in  toleralile  sab- 
jcction.  He  made  his  lameness  an  apology  for  borrowing  my  stick, 
BUpposed  bo  slinuld  have  returned  befcre  I  had  wanted  it,  &c.  tut. 
Thus  it  ended,  except  that  a  very  haodsonie  yonng  bdy  pnt  ber  hMd 
oat  of  a  ouach-window,  and  begged  in;  permission  to  have  the  hill 
which  I  tiad  delivered  to  tbe  Orier.  I  acceded  to  the  request  with  a 
eompliuient,  that  lighted  np  a  blush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  smile  on  h«r  Hp> 

"  We  passed  over  a  ferry  to  Abereonway.  We  had  scnrcoly  left 
tlie  boat  ere  we  descried  Brookes  and  Berdmore,  with  whom  we  Iiave 
Joined  parties,  nor  do  we  mean  to  separate.  Our  tonr  tlirougli  Angle- 
aea  to  Cacrnnrvon  has  been  repaid  by  scarcely  one  otycct  worth  m» 
ing.  To-morrow  we  visit  Snowdon.  Brookes,  Berdmore,  and  my 
self,  at  the  imminent  hazanl  of  our  lives,  sealed  the  very  snmniil  of 
Penmaenmanr.  It  was  a  most  dreadfhl  expedition.  I  will  give  yoD 
the  ftcconnt  in  some  future  letter. 

"  1  sent  for  Bowles's  Works  while  at  Oxrord.  How  was  I  shocked ! 
Every  omission  and  every  alteration  disgnsled  taste,  and  mangled 
■ensibility.  Sorely  aonie  Oxford  toad  had  been  squatting  at  the 
jnkI'b  ear,  and  spitting  into  it  the  cold  venom  if  dulness.  It  is  not 
Bowles ;  he  ia  still  the  same  (the  added  poems  will  prove  it),  descr^ 
live,  dignified,  tender,  sublime.  The  sonnets  added  are  exqntribi. 
Abba  Thule  lias  marked  beauties,  and  the  little  poem  at  SonthampltA 
is  a  diamond :  in  whatever  light  you  place  it,  It  reflects  beao^  and 
■plendor.  The  '  Shakspeare'  is  sadly  uneqnal  to  the  rest.  Tfol  in 
whose  poems,  except  those  of  Bowles,  would  it  not  have  been  t3cel< 
Itnt!  Direct  to  me,  to  be  left  at  the  Post  Office,  Bristol,  and  tell  m» 
•^pry  thing  obout  yourself,  how  yon  have  spent  the  vaoilioii,  Sk. 

"Believe  me,  with  gratitude  and  fraternal  friendship, 
'"  "Bur  obliged  "8.1:  " 
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Ud  hla  return  from  this  oxoursion  Coleridge  went,  by  appointmeut, 
to  Bristol,  for  the  parpose  of  meeting  Sunthej;,  whose  person  and 
conversation  had  excited  in  tiim  the  most  lively  admirntion.  This 
was  nt  the  end  of  Angnst  or  beginuiog  of  September.  Bonthey,  whose 
mother  then  lived  at  Bath,  came  over  to  Bristol  accordingly  to  re- 
ceive his  new  friend,  who  had  kFt  as  deep  on  impression  on  liim,  and 
in  that  city  introduced  Coleridge  to  Robert  Lovell,  a  young  Qaoker, 
then  recently  married  to  Mary  Fricker,  and  residing  in  the  Old  Mar- 
ket. After  n  short  stay  at  Bristol,  where  he  first  saw  Sarah  Fricker, 
Mrs.  Loveirs  elder  sister,  Coleridge  accompanied  Soathey  on  his  re- 
turn to  Bath.  There  he  remained  for  some  weeks,  principally  engaged 
in  making  loTe,  and  in  matnriag,  with  his  friend,  the  plan,  which  he 
had  for  some  time  cherished,  of  a  social  commnnity  to  be  established 
in  America  npon  what  he  termed  a  pantiaocratical  basis.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  written  at  this  time  by  Coleridge  to  ilr.  Charles  Heath, 
of  Monmouth,  is  a  curious  evidence  of  his  earnestness  upon 
»ubject : — 

'SiH, 

"  Tour  brother  has  introdaced  my  name  to  yoa ;  I  shall  ihere- 
tore  offer  no  apology  for  this  letter.  A  small  but  liberalized  party 
have  fbrnied  a  scheme  of  emigration  on  the  principles  of  an  abolition 
of  individual  property.  Of  their  political  creed,  and  the  arginnents 
by  which  they  support  and  elucidate  it.  they  are  preparing  a  few 
copies — not  as  meaning  to  publish  them,  but  for  private  distnbntion. 
In  this  work  they  will  have  endeavored  to  prove  the  eiclnsive  jus- 
tice of  the  system  and  its  practicability ;  nor  will  they  have  omitted 
to  sketch  out  Uie  code  of  contracts  necessary  for  the  internal  regnla- 
lion  of  the  Society;  all  of  which  will  of  course  be  submitted  to  the 
improvements  and  approbotion  of  each  component  member.  As 
soon  as  the  work  is  printed,  one  or  more  copies  shall  be  transmitted 
to  yon.  Of  the  characters  of  the  individnals  who  compose  tlie  party 
I  find  it  embarrassing  to  speak ;  yet,  vanity  apart,  I  may  assert  with 
trnth  that  they  have  each  a  sufficient  strength  of  head  to  make  the 
vjrtnes  of  the  heart  respectable,  and  that  they  are  all  highly  charged 
with  that  enthusiasm  which  reaulta  from  strong  peroeptions  of  moral 
rectitude,  called  into  life  and  action  by  ardent  feelings.  With  regard 
I»  pecnniary  matters  it  )s  found  necessary,  if  twelve  men  with  their 
famtlles  emigrate  on  tliia  systein,  that  £9,000  should  be  the  aggregate 
of  their  contributions — but  infer  not  from  hence  that  each  man's 
aw>ta  is  to  be  settled  with  the  littleness  of  arithnieticAl  accnrocy. 
Vo ;  all  will  strain  every  nerve ;  and  then,  I  trust,  the  surplus  money 
of  some  will  supply  tlio  delicicndes  of  others.  The  minutuB  of  to)H>- 
graphical  information  we  are  daily  endeavoring  to  acquire ;  at  present 
our  plan  is,  to  settle  at  a  distance,  but  at  a  oonvenieat  distanctv  Ann 
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'a  Tuwii,  on  tlie  batika  of  Uie  SosgDeljaiuu.     This,  boi 
irill  ba  the  ot^eot  of  fatnre  inveetigaUoD.    Far  tbu  time  of 
I   we  Lave  fixed  on  next  March.    In  tho  ooarae  of  tho  -winter  tbuM  at 
fl  whose  bodii«,  from  habita  of  seUentar;  study  or  academic  ii 
moe,  have  uot  acquired  their  full  tone  sod  atreiigtb,  intend  to  li 
i  theory  and  practice  of  agricnllare  and  carpentry,  aecording  u 
and  cirunmstanaes  nutke  one  or  the  oUier  MQvouient. 
"  Yoor  rcll(iw-citiz«D, 

"  S.  T,  Coi-xiuiim.' 

The  members  of  tlie  society  at  that  time  wore  Ckiloridge  biiiu^I, 
Btioiilliey,  liovell,  and  George  Burnet,  a  Somersetshire  youth  and  ftt 
iv-colleg:ian  with  Soatiioy.    Toward  the  be^nniug  of  Scptcnbcr, 
ileridgo  left  Bath,  and  went,  for  the  lut  time,  as  a  stadent,  to  Cam- 
idge,  apparontly  with  the  view  of  taking  his  deftree  of  B.A.  afttr 
'  Uia  ensoing  Ohrislmu.     Here  he  published  The  Fall  qf  Jiobnpkrr* 
(Uterary  Remains'),  of  which  the  first  art  was  written  by  hlnwd^ 
and  tlie  second  and  third  by  Mr.  Sonthey,  and  tlie  particniare  of  tba 
origin  and  antborship  of  which  may  be  fonud  stated  in  nt>  oxlrac 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Soutbey'e  there  printed.    The  dedication  Ui  Hi 
n  is  dated  at  Je«ua  College,  S2d  of  September,  1794, 
Id  January,  179S,  he  was  to  return — and  tUen  with  Spring  brvczaa 
I  to  repair  (o  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna !     But  his  fate  wiUieloud 
—bo  took  no  degree,  nor  ever  croBsed  tho  Atlantic.    Michauhnw 
Term  1TS4  was  the  last  he  kept  at  Cambridge ;  tlie  vocation  following 
»  passed  in  London  with  Ctiarles  Lamb,  and  in  tbe  beginning  <if 
}79S,  he  returned  with    Sonthey  to  Bristol,  and  there  conunvnocd 
^man. 
'  The  whole  spring  and  summer  of  this  year  be  dcvot«d  to  pablio 
'     '      1  at  Bristol,  making  in  tbe  internals  several  excursioiu  in 
itsbire,  one  memorial  of  which  remains  in  the  Lxne»  eomptttd 
thile  elimbing  BneiUjf  Combt  (Poet.  Works,  p.  63J.     It  was  in  one 
eionraions  that  Mr.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  first  met 
KU  the  house  of  Mr.  I*inney.     The  first  six  of  those  Lectures  coustl- 
tnted  a  course  presenting  a  comparative  view  of  the  Civil  War  nnder 
Oharlea  I.  and  tbe  French  Revolntion.    Three  of  them,  or  probably 
the  snhstanco  of  fotir  or  five,  were  puUished  at  Bristol  in  the  latter 
end  of  1798,  the  first  two  together,  with  the  titJe  of  Conetonei  ad 
Fnpuium,  and  tbe  third  with  that  of  Tht  I'M  ducovfred.     Tba  elo- 
quent passage  in  fM>nclnsioD  of  tbe  first  of  the.te  Addresses  was  wril- 
len  by  Mr.  Bontbey.    The  tone  throngboat  Iliom  all  is  vehemently 
hostile  to  the  itoUoy  of  the  great  minister  of  that  day ;  bnt  it  is 
«qtially  op]>oacd  to  tJie  spirit  and  maiims  of  JaoobinUm.     !t  was  late 
in  life  that,  after  a  perusal  of  these  Caimioimt,  Coleridge  wrote  on  b 
blank  page  of  one  of  them  the  following  words :— ^"  tUoBftt  tho^lin  y 
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fltree  pages  inroWiiig  the  dootrine  of  philosophical  nec««3itf  and  Uoi- 
tanaQism,  I  see  little  or  Dothiog  in  these  ontburBta  of  my  jontlifal 
zofll  to  retract;  and  with  tho  exception  of  some  flame-colored  epitbeta 
applied  to  persons,  as  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  others,  or  rather  to  personifica- 
tioua — (for  snoh  they  really  were  to  me) — as  little  to  regret." 

Another  coarse  of  six  Lectures  followed,  "  On  Revealed  Religion,  its 
corrDptioDS,  and  its  political  views."  The  Prospectus  states — "that 
these  Lectures  are  intended  for  two  classes  of  men.  Christians  and  In- 
fidels ; — the  former  that  they  maybe  able  to  gine  areamn  for  the  hope 
thatii  in  them; — the  latter,  that  tliey  may  not  determine  aguiusl, 
Christianity  ihim  argnmenta  applicable  to  its  corroptioas  only." 
Nothing  remains  of  these  Addresses,  nor  of  two  detached  Lectured 
on  the  Slave  Trade  and  the  Hair  Powder  Tni,  which  were  delivered 
in  tho  interval  between  the  two  principal  coiu^ea.  They  were  nil 
very  popular  amongst  the  opponents  of  the  Govermnent;  and  those 
on  religion  in  paKicuIar  were  highly  applauded  by  his  tjnit&rian  audi- 
tors, amongst  whom  Dr.  tind  Mrs.  Estlin,  and  Mr.  Hort  were  always 
remembered  by  Coleridge  with  regard  and  esteem. 

The  Transntlantie  scheme,  though  still  a  favorite  subject  of  con 
vorsatioQ,  was  now  in  efl'ect  abandoned  by  these  young  Pantisoorats. 
Mr.  0.  was  married  at  Kt.  Mary,  Redoliff  church,  to  Sarah  Frieker,  on 
the  4th  of  October,  179S,  and  i^eot  to  reside  in  a  cottage  at  Oleve- 
don,  on  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  six  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Sonthej 
was  also  married  to  Edith  Frioker,  and  loft  Bristol  on  the  same  day 
on  his  rooto  to  Portugal.  At  Clevodon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleridge  re- 
sided witb  one  of  Mrs.  C.'s  anmarried  sisters  and  Bnmet  until  tlie  be- 
ginning of  December.  ^^ 


\ 
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Poole,  of  Nether  Stowey,  Soraereet.  In  a  letter  written  1 
the  7th  of  October,  O.  speaks  of  the  prospeot  from  his  c 
of  hia  foturo  pkns  in  the  following  way  : — 

"Mt  dbab  Sib, 

"  God  bless  you — or  rather  God  be  praised  for  thftl  h«  h&a  b! 
yon !  Oo  Sunday  morning  I  wsa  married  at  St.  Mary's,  Redcli^ 
ttaia  Chatterton's  ohnrob.  The  thought  gave  a  tinge  of  melujobol; 
to  the  Eolemu  joy  which  I  felt,  united  to  the  woman,  whom  I  lor* 
best  of  all  created  beings.  We  ore  settled,  ouy,  quite  dommtioaud, 
at  Glared  on, — our  comfortable  cotl  •  •  ■  The  prospect  an>nad 
U  ]>erha[)s  more  various  tlian  any  in  the  klngiiom ;  mine  eye  ^aV 
tonizea.  The  seu,  the  distant  islands,  the  opposite  coast  I — I  alutll  o*- 
■nredly  write  rhymes,  let  the  nine  Unsee  prevent  it  if  they  can.  •  "  • 
I  liave  pym  up  all  thonghts  of  the  Magazine  for  various  reasons,  ll 
is  a  thing  of  monthly  anxiety  nod  quotidian  bustle.  To  pnbli^  ■ 
Maga^ne  for  one  year  would  be  noneionso,  and,  if  I  pursno  what  I 
mean  to  pnrsne,  my  sehool-plan,  I  coold  not  publiab  it  for  more  thin 
one  year.  In  the  conrse  of  half  a  year  1  mean  to  return  to  Cam- 
bridge— having  previously  taken  ray  name  off  from  the  UniverMty'i 
Dontrol — and,  hiring  lodgings  there  for  myself  and  wife,  finish  my 
great  work  of  Imitati«ni  in  two  volumce.  My  former  works  ii 
bope,  prove  somewhat  of  genios  and  of  erudition;  this  will  be  bet- 
ter ;  it  will  show  great  indnatry  and  manly  consistency.  At  tlie  end 
of  it  I  shall  publish  proposals  for  n  school  •  •  •  My  neit  letter 
■will  be  long  and  foil  of  something ; — this-  is  inanity  and  e^iism.  •  •  ' 
Believe  me,  dear  Poole,  your  affectionate  and  mindful — friend,  shal 
I  so  soon  have  to  aayl     Believe  me  my  heart  prompts  it. 

"  8.  T.  CoLZMDaK." 

The  monthly  anxiety  of  a  Magazine  justly  alsrmed  Coleridge  on  ths 
Tlh  of  October ;  yet  in  iJie  December  following  ho  courageously  en- 
gaged to  conduct  a  weekly  political  Miscellany.  This  was  7S«  Watdi' 
man,  of  which  tlie  fo.lowing  Prospectus  was  in  that  month  printed 
and  circ Dialed. 

"  To  sujiply  at  once  the  places  of  a  Boview,  Newspaper,  Bod  An- 
nual Register. 

"On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  March,  1706,  will  be  published  No.  I 
I  price  fourpence,  of  a  Miscellany,  to  be  continued  every  eighth  day, 
under  tlie  name  of  I^  Tra(fAm<i7i,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Thia 
Miscellany  will  ba  comprised  in  two  sheets,  or  tliirtv-two  pAgn. 
closely  printed  in  8vo. ;  the  type,  long  primer.  lis  contents,  1 : — A 
history  of  Ibe  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  preceding  day*. 
3; — The  speeches  in  both  Honsea  of  Parliament;  and,  dDring  liie  »- 
1/101,  wfa*  pwltomentiity  apeeehea  from  the  ocMMI— —p^Ji^H 
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reign  of  Charles  I.  fo  the  present  wra,  ■with  notes  hiat«rical  snd  blo- 
grnphicul.  3 : — Original  essavs  and  poetrj-.  4 : — Review  of  interest- 
ing and  important  publicstians.  Its  advantages.  1.  There  being  no 
advertisemenia,  a  greater  quantity  of  original  matter  will  bo  given, 
and  the  speeches  in  Parliament  will  be  less  abridged.  2.  From  ila 
form  it  maybe  bonnd  up  at  the  end  ofayear,  nnd  become  an  Annnal 
Register.  8,  This  last  circumstance  may  inilaco  men  of  letters  to 
prefer  this  Ifiacellany  t€  more  periahablo  publications  as  the  rohicle 
of  their  effusions.  4.  Whenever  the  Uinisteriul  and  Opposition  prints 
differ  in  their  acconnta  of  occurrences,  Sic.  such  difference  will  always 
be  faithfully  stated." 

Mr.  0.  went  to  Bristol  in  the  beginning  of  December  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  the  preliminaries  of  this  nndertalting,  and  at  the 
cloee  of  the  montb  he  set  off  npon  the  tonr  mentioned  in  Chap.  X.  of 
tliis  Work,  to  eoUect  aabscribers.  It  wilt  be  rememlwred  that  he  was 
at  this  time  a  professed  Unitarian ;  and  the  project  of  becoming  a 
minister  of  that  persnnsion  scemn  to  have  passed  through  his  head. 
He  had  previously  preached,  for  the  first  titnc,  two  sermons  at  Mr. 
Jardine's  Ohapel  in  Bath,  the  subjecls  being  the  Corn  Lows  and  tlie 
Hair  Powder  Tax.  He  appeared  in  the  pnlpit  in  a  blue  coat  and 
white  waistcoat,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Cottle's  testimony,  who  was 
present,  Coleridge  delivered  himself  Inugnidly,  and  disappbinted  every 
one.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  subsequently  preached  npon 
ni&ny  ocoasions  witb  very  remarkable  effect.  The  following  extract* 
are  from  letters  written  by  Mr.  0.  in  the  month  of  January,  1196, 
during  his  tonr,  to  his  early  and  lasting  friend  Mr.  Josiah  Wade  of 
Bristpl,  and  may  serve  as  a  commentary  on  parts  of  the  accounts 
given  of  the  same  tonr  in  this  work. 

"Mr  DE*K  Wide,  "  Worcester,  January,  1738, 

"Wo  were  five  in  number,  and  twenty-five  in  quantity.  The 
moment  1  entered  the  conch,  1  elQiiibled  on  a  huge  projection,  which 
might  be  called  a  belly  with  the  same  propriety  that  you  might  name 
Mount  Atlas  a  male>hill.  Heavens!  that  a  man  should  be  uncon- 
Bcionabie  enough  to  entcraatage-coach,who  would  want  elbow  room 
if  he  were  walking  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

"  The  said  citixun  was  a  most  violent  aristocrat,  but  a  pleasant  hu- 
morous fellow  in  other  respecU,  and  remartably  well-informed  ia 
Agricultural  solenoe ;  so  tljat  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough.  Wo 
arrived  at  Worcester  at  hall-[>ast  two :  I,  of  course,  diued  at  the  inn, 
M'here  I  met  Mr.  Stevens.  After  dinner,  I  christianized  myself,  thai 
iiJ,  wushed  and  ciiangitd,  and  marched  in  finery  and  dean  linen  t/i 
High  Street.  Witli  regard  to  bnsiness,  there  is  no  chance  of  doing' 
onj  tiling  at  Worcester     Tbs  ariHtacrals  arewn 
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Inflnenoe  of  the  clergy  so  extensiTe,  that  Mr.  Barr  thinki  no  bookieli 
ler  will  venture  tx)  publish  The  Watchman.      ♦  *  *         • 

"  8.  T.  COURIDGK." 

"My  dbab  Fkiexd,  "Birmingham,  Jannary,  1796. 

41  «  «  «  ti^y  exertions  here  have  been  incessant,  for  in  what- 
ever company  I  go,  I  am  obliged  to  be  the  figurante  of  the  circle.  T»- 
terday  I  preached  twice,  and,  indeed,  performed  the  whole  8erTioe» 
morning  and  afternoon.  There  were  about  1,400  persons  present, 
and  my  sermons  (great  part  extempore),  were  preciously  peppered 
with  politics.  I  have  here  at  least  double  the  number  of  Bubscriben 
I  had  expected."    ♦    *    ♦ 

"My  dkak  Friekd,  "Nottingham,  January,  1796. 

"  You  will  perceive  by  this  letter  I  have  changed  my  route. 
From  Birmingham  on  Friday  last  (four  o^clock  in  the  morning),  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Derby,  stayed  there  till  Monday  morning,  and  am  now  at 
Nottingham.  From  Nottingham  I  go  to  Sheffield ;  from  Sheffield  to 
Manchester ;  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool ;  from  Liverpool  to  Lon- 
don ;  from  London  to  Bristol.  Ah,  what  a  weary  way !  My  poor 
crazy  ark  lias  been  tossed  to  and  fro  on  an  ocean  of  business,  and  I 
long  for  the  Mount  Ararat  on  which  it  is  to  rest.  At  Birmingham  I 
was  extremely  unwell ;  a  violent  cold  in  my  head  and  limbs  confined 
me  for  two  days.  Business  succeeded  very  well ; — about  a  hundred 
subscribers  I  tlnnk. 

"  At  Derby,  also,  I  succeeded  tolerably  well.  Mr.  (Joseph)  Strott, 
the  successor  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  tells  me  I  may  count  on  fortj 
or  fifty  in  Derby.  Derby  is  full  of  curiosities; — the  cotton  and  silk 
mills ;  Wright  the  painter,  and  Dr.  Darwin,  the  every  thing  but 
Christian.  Dr.  Darwin  possesses,  perhaps,  a  greater  range  of  knowl- 
edge than  any  other  man  in  Europe,  and  is  the  most  inventive  of  phil- 
osophical men.  He  thinks  in  a  new  train  on  all  subjects  but  reli- 
gion. He  bantered  me  on  the  subject  of  religion.  I  heard  all  his  ar- 
guments, and  told  him  it  was  infinitely  consoling  to  me,  to  find  that 
the  arguments  of  so  great  a  man,  adduced  against  the  existence  of  a 
God,  and  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  were  such  as  had  startled 
me  at  fifteen,  but  had  become  the  objects  of  my  smile  at  twenty. 
Not  one  new  objection — not  even  an  ingenious  one!  He  boasted 
'  that  he  had  never  read  one  book  in  favor  of  such  stuff,  but  that  he 
had  read  all  the  works  of  Infidels  I' 

"  What  would  you  think,  Mr.  Wade,  of  a  man  who,  having  abused 

.  and  ridiculed  you,  should  openly  declare  that  he  had  heard  all  that 

your  enemies  had  to  say  against  you,  but  had  scorned  to  inquire  the 

troth  from  any  one  of  your  friends?   Would  you  think  him  an  hone§t 
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mtm  t  I  am  aaro  yaM  wtiold  not.  Yet  snch  ore  all  tlie  Infidels  whom 
I  buve  known.  They  tiilk  of  a  snl^ecC,  jretftre  fouui]  to  conleas  ihem- 
aulves  profonniilj  iguorant  of  it.  Ilr,  Dnrwin  would  have  heea 
OBbomed  to  reject  Hntlon's  theory  of  Iho  Earth  without  having  rai- 
outely  examined  it; — jot  wbnl  is  it  to  vt,  bow  the  earth  v/aa  inado,  a 
thing  impossible  to  be  known  f  This  system  the  Duetur  did  not  re- 
ject without  having  severely  stadlod  it ;  but  al)  at  ouoe  ho  niake»  up 
his  mind  on  such  important  snbjects,  as  whether  we  be  tlio  outcasts 
of  a  blind  idiot  called  NaUire,  or  the  children  of  an  all-wise  and  infi- 
niuly  good  God  I — whether  we  spend  a  few  miserable  years  on  this 
earth,  and  then  sink  into  a  clod  of  the  valley;  or  endnre  the  anxiety 
of  mortal  life,  only  ta  fit  us  for  the  ci^oyiuent  of  immortal  happiness  1 
Th«9e  subjects  are  unworthy  a  philoBopher's  investigation  t  He  deems 
that  there  is  a  certain  self-evidence  in  Infideli^,  and  becomes  an 
Atheist  by  intuition.    Well  did  St.  Paul  aay,  y«  hate  an  adl  Ktart  </ 

•  •  •  "What lovely  children  Mr.  BwrofWorcestorhasI  After 
obnrcb,  in  the  evening,  they  sat  ronnd  and  sang  hymns  so  sweetly 
that  they  overpowered  me.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  ab- 
stained from  weeping;  aloud;  and  the  infant  in  Mrs.  B.'s  artila  ledined 
forward,  and  siretehed  hla  little  arms,  and  sirred,  and  smiled.  It 
seemed  a  picture  of  heaven,  where  tlie  different  orders  of  the  bleiised 
join  different  voices  in  one  melodious  halleltuah ;  and  the  babe  looked 
like  a  young  spirit  just  tbat  moment  nrriveil  in  heaven,  startled  at  the 
seraphic  songs,  and  seized  at  once  witii  wonder  and  rapture,  i*  *  ** 
"  From  your  atfectionate  fi-iend, 

"  S.  T.  OoLKEUMiE." 


"Mt  very  i>k*h  Friend,  "Sheflield,  Jnimary,  1766. 

"I  arrived  at  this  place  late  last  night  by  the  mail  from  Notljng- 
bam,  whore  I  have  been  treated  with  klndnesB  and  friendship,  of 
which  I  can  give  you  hut  a  faint  idea.  !  preached  a  charity  sermon 
there  List  Sunday.  I  preached  in  colored  clothes.  With  regard  to 
the  gown  at  Birmingham  (of  wliich  you  iminire),  I  suffered  myself  to 
he  over-persuaded.  First  of  all,  my  sermon  being  of  so  political  a 
tendency,  had  1  worn  my  bine  coat,  it  would  have  impugned  Edwards. 
They  would  have  said,  he  stuck  a  political  leotnrer  in  his  pulpit. 
Secondly,  the  society  is  of  all  sorts, — Sooiniana,  Arions,  Trinitarians, 
&c.,  and  I  must  Lave  shocked  a  multitude  of  prejndices.  And  thirdly, 
there  is  a  difference  betwe«n  an  inn  and  a  place  of  residence.  Tn  the 
first,  your  example  is  of  httle  consequence;  In  a  single  instance  only, 
it  ceases  to  operate  as  example ;  and  my  refusal  wonld  have  been  im- 
puted to  uiTeatAtiaii,  oe  bu  nnttooom  modnting  spitiL     Aauuedlf  X 
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t  Birmingliam,  when  they  at  last  pereoadcd  me 
X  Tdi  acting  against  my  better  knowledge^  and  sLonld  pasmbtj 
I  'Wieafy  afterwards.  So  tlieao  nccounw  of  the  matter  yon  inuet  con* 
alder  as  reasons  and  palliation?,  concluding,  '1  plead  guilty,  my 
Lordl'  Indeed  I  want  firmness;  IperceWel  do,  I  bave  that  witliia 
me  which  makes  it  difficnlt  to  ^ny,  No,  ropeat«dly  to  «  number  of 
persons  who  seem  nneaay  and  anxious.     •    •    • 

"  My  klod  remembranoea  to  Mrs.  Wade.  God  lilese  her  tad  toe, 
snd  (like  a  bad  sliitling  slipped  in  between  two  guineas)  yaor  faiih- 
fnl  and  affeoUonata  friend,  S,  T.  Colkrhmb." 


I  "Mt  DRUt  FitiEHn,  ".Manchester,  Jannary,  1700. 

I  "I  arrived  at  Manobester  last  night  from  Sheffield,  lo  wbicb 

{dace  I  shall  only  send  about  tliirty  iinmbers.  1  might  have  sncesedcd 
there,  at  least  eqnally  well  with  tbe  former  town^  but  I  sliauld  io- 
Jare  the  sale  of  the  Iris,  the  editor  of  which  (a  very  amiable  and  in* 
genious  young  man  of  the  came  of  James  Montgomery),  is  now  ui 
prison  for  a  libel  on  a  bloody-minded  magistrate  there.  Of  course  I 
declined  pahlicly  advertising  or  disposing  of  7^  Watchman  ia  that 

"  This  morning  I  called  on  Mr. with  H.'e  letter.     Mr. — 

receive*)  me  as  a  rider,  and  treated  me  with  insolence  tbui  was  n«lly 

amusing  from  iu  novelty.    '  Overstocked  with  these  articlee.* 

'  People  always  setting  up  some  new  thing  or  other.' '  I  read 

the  Star  and  another  paper:  what  could  I  want  with  this  paper, 
vhich  is  nothing  more  (' '  Well,  well,  Til  consider  of  it.'    To 

\  these  entartaining  ioru  mola  T  returned  die  following  repartee — '  Oood 

f  morning.  Sir,'    •    •    • 

'  "  God  bless  yon,  S.  T.  0," 

Mr.  0.  went  to  Liverpool  and  was  as  sucoeesfnl  there  oa  elsowhers 
I  generally  in  procnring  subscribers  to  The  Watchman.  The  late  Dr. 
f  Oromplon  found  him  out,  and  became  his  friend  and  patron.  His 
I  (flrertiona,  however,  at  Liverpool  were  suddenly  stop|)ed  by  news  of 
f  Ibe  critical  stJite  of  Mrs.  O.'s  health,  and  a  pressing  request  that  he 
I  Vonld  imraediately  retarn  to  Bristol,  whither  Mrs.  C.  bod  now  goua 
1  from  Clevedon,  Coleridge  accordingly  gare  up  his  plan  of  visiting 
I  London,  and  left  Liverpool  on  his  bomewiird  trip.  From  JichOeld  ba 
I  Wrote  to  Mr.  Wade  the  following  lett«r : — 

"My  dear  Fbibsd,  "  Lichfield,  January,  17S6, 

•  •  •  '1 1  havosnccecdod  vej'y  weli  hereatLichtield.  BelcLer, 
booliselkr,  Birmingham ;  Sntton,  Nottingham ;  Pritcliord,  Derb}'; 
aad  Tbomion,  Mancheater;  are  the  publighwa.    Ia<  "        * 
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The  Wfltcbmas  there  will  be  printed  these  words,  "Fablished  ia 
Brifitol  by  the  Atithor,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  sold,  Ac." 

"  I  verily  believe  no  poor  feUow's  idea-pot  over  bubbled  np  so  Te- 
hemently  with  tears,  donhU,  and  diSicuItiea,  as  mine  does  at  present. 
Heaven  ((rant  it  may  not  boil  over,  and  pat  out  Uie  fire  I  I  am  almost 
heartless.  My  past  life  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,  a  feverish  dream — 
all  one  gloomy  bnddle  of  strango  actions  and  dim -discovered  mo- 
tives ; — friendships  lost  by  indolence,  and  happinesa  mnrdered  by  mis- 
managed seaBibility.  The  present  honr  I  saeni  in  a  quiclc-set  hedge 
of  embarrassmenU.  For  shame  I  I  ought  not  to  mistrust  God :  bnt, 
indeed,  to  hope  is  far  more  diSioult  than  to  Tear.  Bnlli  have  honia, 
lions  have  talons: — 


immniaMuoneilinurs, 


I 


WIUi  ubtnc  rwllogh  luid  Hi 


Ooleridge  on  his  retam  to  Bristol  resided  for  a  short  tirae  on  Red- 
clifT  Hill,  in  a  hoose  occnpied  by  Mrs.  C.'s  mother.  He  had  procnred 
upwards  of  a  thonsand  sabscribcrs'  names  to  The  Wa/ehmau,  and  had 
oertainly  some  ground  for  confidence  in  his  Aitare  auccesa.  His  tonr 
had  been  a  trinrnph ;  and  the  impression  made  by  Ida  personal  de- 
meanor and  extraordinary  eloquence  was  nnprecedent^d,  and  such  as 
was  sever  effaced  fVom  the  recollection  of  those  who  met  with  him 
at  this  period.  He  seems  to  have  employed  the  interval  between  his 
arrival  in  Bristol  and  the  Ist  of  Match— the  day  fixed  for  the  appear- 
ance of  The  Wafehman — in  preporing  for  that  work,  and  also  in 
getting  ready  the  materials  of  his  first  volnme  of  poems,  the  copyright 
of  which  was  poroliased  by  Mr.  Cottle  for  thirty  guineas.  Ooleridg« 
was  a  student  all  his  life ;  he  waa  very  rarely  indeed  idle  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  term ;  bnt  he  was  constitntionnlly  indolent,  averse 
from  continuous  exertion  externally  directed,  and  consequently  the 
vicdTii  of  a  procrastinating  habit,  the  occasion  of  innuinerablQ  dia- 
treeaes  to  himself  and  of  endlees  BoHcitnde  to  his  friends,  and  which 
materially  impaired,  though  it  oonid  not  destroy,  the  operation  nud 
inflnence  of  bis  wonderful  ghiliUes.  Hence,  also,  the  tits  of  deep 
melancholy  whicli  from  time  to  time  seized  his  whole  soul,  during 
which  he  seemed  an  imprisoned  man  without  hope  of  liberty.  In 
Febroary,  1788,  whilst  his  volume  was  in  the  press,  he  wrote  the  foi- 
bwing  latter  to  Mr.  Cottle . — 


^m^  am 
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"Mt  db*b  Outtlb, 

"  I  have  this  n%ht  aiid  to-morrow  for  yoa,  being  alotMt  md  <■>? 
spirita  cslra.  I  sball  consult  my  pi>etic  honor,  nrid  of  conns  your  in* 
terest,  more  by  staying  at  homo  tlian  by  <lriiikiQg  t 
should  be  happy  to  see  my  poems  ont  even  by  next  week,  uid  I  siiaJl 
oontJDne  !n  stirmps,  that  is,  shall  not  dismount  my  Pegasus,  till  JSoa- . 
day  morning,  at  which  time  yon  will  have  to  tliaok  Ood  for  hsTing 
draie  with  your  affectionate  friend  always,  bol  antbur  evaneereni, 
"S.  T.  G" 

Shortly  afterwards,  mistAkiog  the  objeot  of  &  messa^  from  Mr, 
ittle  for  on  application  for  eepy  for  the  press,  Coleridge  wrote  the 
Jlowiog  letter  with  reference  to  the  painful  subject: — 

My  OKAB  Sib,  "  Eedcliff  Hill,  February  32,  ir96. 

my  duty  and  bosineM  to  thank  God  for  all  his  dispenna 
tioQB,  and  to  believe  them  the  best  possible;  but,  indeed,  I  think  I 
should  have  been  more  thankful,  if  Be  hud  made  me  a  journeyman 
shoemaker,  instead  of  an  author  by  trade.  I  have  left  my  Iriends ;  1 
have  left  plenty;  I  have  left  that  ease  which  would  have  8c-coreda 
literary  immortality,  and  have  enabl»i  me  to  give  to  the  public  works 
conceived  iti  riirmienta  of  inspiration,  antl  polished  with  leisurely  ^oltcj- 
tade;  and,  al.ts!  for  what  havelleft  them!  For — who  deserted  me 
in  the  hour  of  distress,  and  for  a  scheme  of  virtue  impraclicaUe  and 
romantic  I  So  I  am  forced  to  write  for  bread — write  tlie  flights  of 
poetic  enthnaiaam,  when  every  minute  I  am  hearing  a  groan  from  my 
wife)  Groans,  and  complaints,  atid  sickness!  The  present  hnar  I 
am  in  a  qniok-set  liedge  of  embarrassment,  and,  whichever  way  I  tare, 
a  thorn  runs  into  mo.  The  fatnre  is  eloud  and  thick  dnrkoess. 
Poverty,  perhaps,  and  the  thin  fiices  of  them  tliat  want  brood  looking 
np  to  me  I  Nor  is  this  all.  My  happiest  moments  for  composition 
are  broken  in  npon  by  the  reflection  tliat  I  most  make  haste.  '  I  un 
too  late.'    '  I  am  already  montlie  behind.'    '  I  liave  received  my  par 

beforehand.' O  wayward  and  desultory  spirit  of  Genius,  ill  tMn'st 

thou  brook  a  taskmaster]    The  tenderest  touch  from  the  hand  of  ob- 
ligation wounds  thee  like  a  soohi^  of  scorpiona  I 

"I  have  been  composing  in  the  fields  this  morning,  and  came  home 
to  write  down  the  first  aide  of  my  Preface,  when  I  heard  thai  yooT 
man  had  bronght  a  note  IVom  you.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  gacsc  its 
Oonteuls.  I  am  writing  as  fnst  sa  I  can.  Depend  on  it,  yon  ahall  Dot 
be  ont  of  pocket  for  me.  I  feel  what  I  owe  yon,  antl,  independently 
4f  this,  I  love  yon  as  a  friend, — indeed  so  mnch  that  I  regret,  seriously 
rtgret,  that  you  have  been  my  copyholder. 

'  If  t  liave  written  petulantly,  forgive  rne.    God  knows  I  am  M>re 
ovff.    qpd  bleas  yon  I  and  bclleta  ma  tlatf,  aattiag  M 


■aide,  I  love  and 
luach  as  my  own 
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CJtleem  ^-ou,  and  fi.tvo  yoar  interest  at  heart  full  ai 

"S.   T.    OOLKBIDOK," 


On  the  iBt  of  March,  1T90,  Th«  WaUJiman  was  publiahed ;  it  ended 
witli  the  tenth  nnnibcr  on  tlie  13th  of  Mnj  followiog.  Farther  re- 
marks conoeming  that  Work  vill  be  found  in  tho  Dutes  to  the  tenth 
ohapier  of  this  Tolnine,*  In  March  Mr.  0.  removed  to  a  honse  in 
Oxford  Street  in  £ingsdowa,  and  theuce  wrote  the  followiag  letter 
to  Mr.  Poole : — 

"Mtdb&bFoolb,  "80th  March,  1796. 

"For  the  neglect  in  the  transmission  of  Tht  Watchman,  yon 
iTinst  blame  Geo:^  Bnrnet,  who  andertook  the  hQainesa.  I  however 
will  myself  see  it  sent  this  week  with  the  preceding  Numbers.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  yon  for  yonr  comranuication^ — (on  the  SUve  Trade 
In  No.  v.); — it  appears  in  this  Nainber.  I  ftui  anxious  to  receive 
more  from  yon,  and  likewise  to  know  what  you  dislike  in  The  Watch- 
man, and  what  yon  lite,  but  particularly  the  former.  You  have  not 
given  me  yonr  opinion  of  The  Plot  Discovered. 

"Since  you  last  saw  me,  I  have  been  well  nigh  distracted.  The 
repeated  and  most  injnrious  blnnders  of  my  printer  out  of  doors,  and 
Mrs.  Coleridge's  danger  at  home — added  to  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
eu  many  months  to  open  aud  sbnt,  like  puppets,  as  1  move  the  string 
in  the  eating  and  drinking  way ; — but  why  complain  to  jou !  Misery 
is  BQ  article  with  which  every  market  is  eo  glutted  that  it  can  answer 
no  one's  pm^iose  to  export  it. 

"I  hare  received  many  abnslvo  letters,  post-paid,  thanks  to  the 
friendly  malignantsl  But  I  am  perfectly  callous  to  disapprobation, 
eioept  when  it  tends  to  lessen  profit  Then  indeed  I  am  all  one  trem- 
ble of  Bensibility,  marriage  having  tauglit  me  the  wooderfol  nses  of 
that  vnlgar  commodity,  yclept  Bread.  The  WaUJanan  succeeds  90 
as  to  yield  a.  brtad-andrcheaUh  proGt.  Mrs.  Coleridge  is  recovering 
npnce,  and  deeply  regrela  that  she  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you.  We  are  in  onr  new  honso,  where  there  is  a  bed  at  yom 
service  whenever  yon  will  please  to  delight  us  with  a  visit.  Surely 
in  Spring  yon  might  force  a  few  days  into  a  sojonrning  with  ua. 

"  Dear  Poole,  you  have  borne  yourself  towards  me  most  kindly 
witli  respect  to  ray  epistolalory  iograUtude.  Bot  I  know  that  yon 
forbade  yourself  to  feel  resentment  towards  me,  because  you  had  pre- 
viously made  my  neglect  ingratitude.  A  generous  temper  endures  » 
great  deal  from  onu  whom  it  has  obliged  deejily. 

"My  poems  are  finished.  I  will  send  you  two  copies  the  moment 
thay  ai'B  published.    In  No.  m.  of  The  Watchman  there  are  a  few 
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linca  entitled,  'The  Hoar  whoo  we  shall  meet  ogaia*  ('INm  1 
that  itleep'st  oa  ptilowing  oloods  afar,')  which  I  think  yoa  will  like. 
I  tiave  re^ieived  two  or  three  letl^rs  from  diU'erent  Anenymi,  reqtiw^ 
ing  me  lu  give  more  poetry.    One  of  tbeiu  writes  tbus : — 

" '  Sir,  I  detest  your  principles ;  your  prose  I  tliink  very  eo  so ;  bo 
your  poetry  is  bo  l>eautlfnl  that  1  lake  in  your  WaCohinati  sololj  a 
lOCouDt  of  it.  In  jiwlifo  therefore  to  me  and  some  others  of  my 
BtAmp,  I  entreat  you  to  give  ns  more  verse,  aod  leas  democratio  bout- 
lUity.    Your  Admirer, — not  EBteeiner." 

"  Have  you  read  over  Dr.  Lardner  oo  the  Logos !  It  is.  I  thiok, 
Boarcely  possible  to  riMid  it,  and  not  lie  conTiiiced.  I  find  that  Tk* 
WaUshman  comes  more  eoay  to  me,  so  that  I  shall  bepo  About  toy 
Christian  Lectures,"  (meaning  a  publication  of  the  course  given  in 
the  preceding  year).  "  I  will  immediately  order  for  you,  uuless  yoo 
immediately  conntermand  it,  Count  Rumford'a  Esboj-b  ;  in  No.  V,  «f 
TKe  Watchman  you  will  see  why."  (Tiiat  number  ujntained  a  crit- 
ique on  tbo  £.sauys.)  "  I  have  inclosed  Dr.  Beddoes's  late  pamphlot*, 
neithur  of  them  as  yet  published.  The  Doctor  sent  them  to  me. 
*  •  •  My  dutiful  love  to  your  eicellent  Mother,  wiiom,  believe 
me,  I  think  of  frequently  aud  with  a  pang  of  afiection.  God  bl««g 
yoQ.  ril  try  and  contrive  to  scribble  a  lino  and  a  half  every  time  tli» 
man  goes  with  The  Watehman  to  you. 

"N.B.  The  Esany  on  Fasting  I  am  ashamed  of" — (in  No.  11.  of 
Tht  Watehmati) ; — '-  but  it  is  one  of  my  misfortunes  that  I  am  obliged 
to  pablish  ex  tempore  as  well  bb  compose.     Qod  hieea  you. 

"8.  T.  CotKBiDoa." 

Two  days  afterwards  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  to  Mr.  B.  Flower, 
the  editor  of  tlie  Csmbridge  Intelligencer,  with  whom  be  '  ~ 
acquainted  at  the  University: — 

"DaAR  Sib,  "  April  1, 1 

"  I  tranBinittOii  to  yon  by  Mr.  B a  copy  of  my  CirncionmM 

I  ^tpulum,  and  of  an  Address  ngitlnat  Uie  Bills,"  (meaniof;  The  Pbl 
■  Discovered).  "I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  incWog  ten  of  each,  ct 
riage  paid,  which  you  may  perhaps  have  au  opportunity  of  disposing 
of  for  mo; — if  not,  give  them  away.  The  one  is  an  eighteea-psnny 
Bflair; — the  other  ninepence.  I  have  likewise  inclosed  the  Numbers 
which  have  been  hitherto  published  of  The  H'alchman; — someof  tha 
Poetry  may  perhaps  he  serviceable  to  you  in  your  paper.  Thnt  son- 
net on  the  r^ectioD  of  Mr.  Wilberforce^s  Bill  in  yoor  Cbroniol*  the 
waek  before  last  was  written  by  Southey,  author  of  Joan  of  An,  m 


>wer,Uim   ■ 


jear  and  a  half  ago,  and  sent  to  me  per  letter ; — how  it  appeared 
wii.h  the  !at«  signature,  let  the  plngiariBt  answer.  *  •  I  have  sent 
a  copy  of  tiiy  Poems" — (the)'  were  not  yet  published): — "  will  yott 
eead  them  to  Lnnn  and  Deighton,  and  ask  of  them  whether  they 
would  ohoose  to  have  their  natnea  on  the  title  page  as  publishers; 
and  would  you  permit  ine  to  have  youra  1  Robinson  and,  I  believe, 
Cadeil,  will  be  the  London  publishers.  Be  bo  kind  09  to  send  aa  iu- 
medinte  answer. 

"  Plenae  to  present  one  of  each  of  my  pamphlets  to  Mr.  Hall"— 
(the  lat«  Robert  Hall,  the  Baptist).  "  I  wish  1  could  reach  the  per- 
fection of  his  etyle.  I  tbiuk  his  etyla  the  best  Ut  the  English  lon- 
gUHtK;  if  he  have  a  rival,  it  is  Mrs.  Uarbauld. 

"  You  hare,  of  coarse,  seen  Biabop  Watson's  Apology  for  the 
Bible.  It  ia  a  complete  confotation  of  Paine;  hut  that  was  no  diffl- 
cuU  matter.  The  most  formidahla  Infidel  is  Leasing,  the  auUior  of 
Etnilia  Qalotti; — I  ought  to  have  written,  wat,  for  he  'ia  dead.  His 
book  is  not  yet  translated,  and  it  is  entitled,  in  Oerman,  'Fragments 
of  an  Anonymous  Author.'  It  unites  the  wit  of  Voltaire  with  ilie 
subtlety  of  Hume  and  the  profoond  eradition  of  out  Ijirdner.  I  had 
some  thoaghta  of  translating  it  with  an  Answer,  but  gave  it  up,  lest 
roen,  whoso  tempers  and  hearts  incline  them  to  disbelief,  should  get 
hold  of  it;  and,  tbongh  the  answers  are  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind, 
tlioy  rnny  not  be  equally  so  to  the  mitid^  of  others. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  I  am  married.  I  was  married  on 
the  4th  of  Oelubor. 

"  I  rest  all  my  poetical  credit  on  tlie  Religious  Musings.  FareweQi 
witli  high  esteem,  yours  sincerely,  S,  T.  CoLamuo*.^^— 

TO  MR.  POOLE.  ■^^P 

"Mt  dkab,  tbbt  dkar  Friknd,  "11th  April,  1798. 

"  I  have  sent  the  Btli,  6ih,  and  part  of  the  7th  Number— all  ss  vet 
printed.  Yonr  censures  are  all  right ;  I  wish  your  praises  were  equally 
so.  The  £ssay  on  Fasts  I  am  ashamed  of.  It  was  conceived  in  the 
spirit,  and  clothed  in  the  lianih  scoffing,  of  an  InBdel.  You  wish  to 
have  one  longe«gay ; — soahonld  1  wish;  but  so  do  not  my  subscribers 
wish.  I  feel  the  perplexities  of  my  undertaking  increase  diuly.  In 
London  and  Bristol  Tha  Watchman  is  read  for  its  oripnal  matter, — 
the  news  and  debates  barely  tolerated,  Tho  people  of  I.ivefpool, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  Ac.,  take  it  as  a  newspaper,  and  regard 
tlie  essays  and  poems  as  intruders  nnwished  for  and  unwelcome.  In 
short,  each  enlwcriber,  instead  of  regarding  himself  as  a  point  in  the 
ciroiimference  entitled  to  some  one  diver^ng  ray,  considers  mo  aa  the 
drctimference,  and  himself  aa  the  centre  to  which  all  the  rays  ought 
.  T»  ^  y»a  tbo  tmth,  I  do  not  think  Tdi-Toji '  " 
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.«tU  aacoeed.    Hitherto  I  have  Hcarcel;  sold  enon^  U 

■no  wonder,  when  I  tell  yon  tbnt  on  the  200  wliicb  I 
Jp  Paternoster  Row  sella  weekly,  be  gains  eight  shilliDgB  more  Uian  I 
flo.  Jiay,  I  am  convinced  that  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  be  will 
bave  cJeared  considerahly  more  by  Lis  200  than  I  hy  tlic  propriet<ir- 
Aip  of  the  whole  work, 

"CoUon  liM  been  indefatigable  in  my  service,  and  writes  witbeuch 
mtl  for  iny  interests,  and  such  warmth  of  sorrow  for  my  suffering 
as  if  be  wrote  with  fire  and  tearg.  God  bless  him  1  I  wiab  ab<iTo  all 
things  to  realize  a  school.  I  coald  be  well  con(«nt  lu  plod  fhna 
tnorning  to  night,  if  only  I  could  eecnre  a  eecure  cumpecence  ;  bat  to 
toil  incessantly  f(.r  uncertain  breiad  weighs  me  down  to  earth. 

"  Your  Night-dreatn  has  been  greatly  admired.  Dr.  Bedduua  «pi>ko 
b  high  commendation  of  it.  Vonr  thottghta  on  Election*)  I  wU)  in- 
Wrt  whenever  Parliament  is  dissolved.  I  will  insert  them  oii  the 
ppinions  of  a  boiim'  K'  i^orrespondent,  entering  my  individual  protest 
,.<gainat  giving  a  vote  in  any  way  or  for  any  person.  If  yoa  had  an 
^tate  in  the  swamps  of  Essex,  yon  conld  not  prndentty  send  ann^iah 
Stan  there  to  be  your  manager, — he  would  be  unfit  for  it ; — yoaooold 
not  honestly  send  a  hale  hearty  man  there,  for  the  sitniition  woahl  to 
a  moral  cerUinty  give  liim  the  ague.  So  with  the  Farliameot:— 
will  not  send  a  rogue  there ;  and  I  wonid  not  send  an  honest  man,  f< 
it  ia  twenty  to^one  that  ho  will  become  a  rogue. 

"  Ooont  Kumford'a  Essaya  yoa  shall  have  by  tlie  next  pan«l. 
thank  you  fur  your  kind  permission  with  respect  to  books.  1  have 
sent  down  to  you  Elegiac  Stanzas  by  Bowles ;  they  were  given  lu  me, 
but  are  altogether  unworthy  of  Bowles.  I  have  sent  you  Bcddoe*'* 
Essay  on  the  merits  of  William  Pitt ;  yon  may  either  keep  it,  and  I 
will  get  another  fur  myself  on  yonr  account,  or  if  you  see  noliiin^  in 
it  to  lihrary-ize  it,  send  it  rae  back  neit  Thursday,  or  wlienever  yoo 
have  road  it.  Uy  own  Poems  yon  will  welcome.  I  pin  nil  my  po- 
etical credit  on  tlie  RelJgion!i  Uueinga.  In  the  poem  yon  so  much 
admired  in  The  Walfhritan,  for  '  Now  life  and  joy,'  read  '  Naw  Uh 
and  joy.'  "  (Prom  T/ie  Sour  tehen  we  i?iaU  meet  affain.)  "  Ohatler- 
tun  shall  appear  modernized.  Dr.  Bcddoes  intends,  I  believe,  to  give 
a  course  of  Chemistry  in  a  iniwt  rlementaTy  manner, — the  price,  two 
guineas.  I  wish,  ordonily  wish,  yon  conld  possibly  attend  tlieui,  ana 
live  with  me.  Hy  liouse  is  most  beautifully  situated  ;  on  excellent 
Toom.  and  bed  are  at  your  service.  If  you  had  any  sample  about 
pntting  me  to  additional  expense,  you  should  pay  mo  seven  abiUii^i 
a  week,  and  I  should  gain  by  you. 

"Urs.  Coleridge  is  remarkably  well,  and  sends  her  kind  tove. 
Pray,  my  dear  Poole,  do  not  Deglect  to  write  to  ine  every  we«k. 
Tour  critiquo  on  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  Reti|^ous  Huaing*  I  eipe^ 
^our  <[Mjj.ijj>Uiy  I  long  to  aoe.    Tell  ber  I  lo?e  h^  ~]tb.f^^JM  i 
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spectfulness.     Excellent  woman !    Farewell ;    God   bless  you  and 
your  grateful  and  affectionate  S.  T  Colebidge." 

!Mt.  C.'s  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  by  Mr.  Cottle  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  1796,  and  his  sense  of  the  kind  conduct  of  the 
latter  to  him  throughout  the  whole  affair  was  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  in  a  blank  leaf  in  a  copy  of  the  work : — 

"  Dear  Cottle, 

"  On  the  blank  leaf  of  my  Poems  I  can  most  appropriately  write 
my  acknowledgments  to  you  for  your  too  disinterested  conduct  in 
the  purchase  of  them.  Indeed,  if  ever  they  should  acquire  a  name 
and  character,  it  might  be  truly  said  the  world  owed  them  to  you. 
Had  it  not  been  for  you,  none  perhaps  of  them  would  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  some  not  written. 

"  Your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 
"  Bristol,  April  15,  1798.  8.  T.  Colebidge." 

TO  MR.  COTTLR 

'*  My  ever  dear  Cottle,  (April)  1796. 

*•  I  will  wait  on  you  this  evening  at  nine  o'clock,  till  which  hour  1 
am  on  *' Watch.'  Your  Wednesday's  invitation  I  of  course  accept, 
but  I  am  ratlier  sorry  that  you  should  add  this  expense  to  former 
liabilities. 

^*  Two  editions  of  my  Poems  would  barely  repay  you.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  get  25  or  30  of  the  Poems  ready  by  to-morrow,  as  Parsons, 
of  Paternoster  Row,  has  written  to  me  pressingly  about  them  ?  '  Peo- 
ple are  perpetually  asking  after  them.  All  admire  the  poetry  in  the 
Watchman,'  ho  says.  I  can  send  them  with  100  of  the  first  number, 
which  he  has  written  for.  I  think  if  you  were  to  send  half  a  dozen 
Joans  of  Arc  (4to.  £1  Is.  Od.)  on  sale  or  return,  it  would  not  be  amiss. 
To  all  the  places  in  the  North  we  will  send  my  Poems,  my  Cancionea^ 
and  the  Joans  of  Arc  together,  per  wagon.  You  shall  pay  the  car- 
riage for  the  London  and  Birmingham  parcels ;  I  for  the  SheflSeld, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool. 

"  With  regard  to  the  Poems  I  mean  to  give  away,  I  wish  to  make 
it  a  common  interest ;  that  is,  I  will  give  away  a  sheet  full  of  Son- 
nets. One  to  Mrs.  Barbauld ;  one  to  Wakefield ;  one  to  Dr.  Beddoes ; 
one  to  Wrangham — a  college  acquaintance  of  mine — an  admirer  of 
nie,  and  a  pitier  of  my  principles ; — one  to  George  Augustus  Pollen, 
Esq. ;  one  to  0.  Lamb ;  one  to  Wordsworth ;  one  to  my  brother 
George ;  and  one  to  Dr.  Parr.  These  Sonnets  I  mean  to  write  on  the 
blank  leaf,  respectively,  of  each  copy.  ♦  ♦  ♦  « 

^*  God  bless  you,  and  S.  T.  Oolebidgk.'* 

**  The  Sonnets,"  says  Mr.  Oottlo,  "  never  arrived." 
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TO  StiL  POOLE. 


Ut  tbsy  DEiB  FmKN-D,  "  6th  .V-iy.  1TS8, 

"Tlie  lieart  is  a  little  relieved,  when  Teiotion  oonvens  Itwlf 
into  anger.  Bat  from  tiiis  privilege  I  am  utterly  precludeii  by  ror 
own  epistoliiry  aina  and  negligences.  Yet  in  very  truth  ihon  mMt 
be  a  hard-hearted  fellow  to  let  rae  trot  for  four  weeks  togelh^  e<rerj 
Thursday  lo  the  Bear  Inn — to  receive  no  letter.  I  have  BometimM 
thought  tliat  Milton  tlie  oarrier  did  not  deliver  my  last  parcel,  bat  ha 
lie  did. 
This  morning  I  received  a  truly  fraternal  letter  from  yonr  broUmr 
licliard,  of  Bherbora,  containing  good  and  acceptable  odvltw.  n« 
my  Religious  Musings  '  too  metaphysical  for  common  readen.' 
rer — the  poem  was  not  written  for  common  readers.  In  to 
miscellaneous  a  collection  as  I  have  presented  to  the  Public,  ainfiulA 
einqut  should  be  the  motto.  Tliere  are,  however,  instances  of  Tidmu 
affectation  in  the  phraseology  of  that  poeni ; — mahutider'A, 
ed,  for  example."  (2fot  in  the  poem  note.)  "  Good  writing 
dnoed  more  effectnolly  by  rapidly  glancing  tbe  language  as  It  already 
exisls  than  by  a  hasty  recourse  to  the  mint  of  invention.  The  Reli- 
gious MuKinga  has  more  mind  than  the  Introduction  of  B.  ij,  of  Joan 
of  Arc  {Daliny  of  Natiom,  Poet  W.  p.  83),  but  ita  versification  it 
not  equnlly  rich.  It  has  more  passages  of  sublimity,  bat  it  lioe  not 
that  diffused  air  of  severe  dignity  which  characterizes  my  «pio  tlicoL 
Have  I  eetimatod  my  own  performances  rightly  t    •    •    * 

"  With  regard  to  mv  own  affairs  they  are  as  bod  as  the  moat  ram- 
pant philo-deapot  coald  wish  In  the  moment  of  cursing.  AfUir  No. 
XII.  I  shall  cease  to  cry  the  state  of  the  political  atmosphere.  It  ia 
not  pleasant,  Thomas  Poole,  to  have  worked  fourteen  weeks  for 
nothing — for  nothing;  nay,  to  have  ^von  to  the  Public  in  addition  t» 
that  toil,  48/.  When  1  began  the  Watchman  I  had  40i,  worth  of  impcr 
given  lo  me ;  yet  with  this  I  ahall  not  hove  received  a  farthing  nt  Uit 
end  of  the  (jnarlpr.  To  be  sure  I  have  been  somewhat  flecood  and 
over-reached  by  my  London  publisher.  In  short,  my  trad«smen'i 
bills  for  The  Watehman,  including  what  paper  I  have  boagbt  tinos 
the  seventli  number,  iJie  printing,  kc,  amount  exactly  to  SJL  mort 
than  the  whole  of  my  receipta.  0  Watekman,  thou  hait  uatiiW  in 
I  vojn.'— «ud  the  Prophet  Kx«kiel,  when,  I  suppose,  Lo  was  taking  a 
I  jirophetic  glimpse  of  my  torrow-sallowed  cheeks, 

"  My  plans  are  reduced  to  two ; — tlio  first  un practicable, — lh«  M»- 
ond  not  likely  t«  succeed. 

"  Plan  I.  I  Bin  studying  German,  and  in  about  six  weeks  shaD  ba 
able  to  read  that  language  with  tolerable  fiuency.  No  >r  I  have  w>m« 
jlimgMlrfmaiagapropoMl  b>  Boblnton,  tha  ~ 


■eller,  of  IxuigtatiDg  all  tho  works  of  Schiller,  which  would  make 
porclj'  qaarto,  on  oonditioa  that  he  sltoDld  pay  inj  joume;  and  my 
wife's  lo  and  from  Jena,  a  cheap  German  University  where  Schiller 
resides,  and  allow  tna  two  gaineaa  eauh  qnarto  Bhe«(,  which  wonid 
maiDtaia  me.  If  I  could  realize  this  schems,  I  ahonld  there  stady 
cbemistrj  and  anatoQi}',  and  hring  over  with  me  all  the  works  of 
Semler  and  MichaelJa,  the  German  theologians,  and  of  Eant,  the  great 
German  metaphysician.  On  my  return  I  would  commence  a  school 
for  eight  joungr  men  at  IDSZ.  each,  proposing  to  perfect  them  in  the 
following  studies  in  thia  order: — 1.  Man  aa  an  Animal; — including 
the  complete  knowledge  of  anatomj,  oheraistry,  niechanicB,  and  op- 
tits  : — 3.  Uan  as  an  Intellectaal  Being ; — including  the  ancient  meta- 
physics, the  system  of  Locke  and  Hartley — of  the  Scotch  philosophers 
— and  the  now  Kaotean  system :— B.  Man  as  a  Religious  Being ; — in- 
cluding an  hifilorio  enmmary  of  all  religions,  and  of  the  argnmenta 
for  nnd  against  natural  and  revealed  relipon.  Then  proceeding  from 
the  individnal  to  tho  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  disregarding  all 
chronology,  except  that  of  mind,  I  should  perfect  them  :  J — in  the 
histonrof  savage  tribes;  8 — of  semi-barbarous  nations ;  S — of  nations 
-  emerging  from  aemi-barhariam  ;  4 — of  civilized  states ;  C — of  luxu- 
rious states;  6 — of  revolntionary  states;  T — of  colonies.  During 
these  studies  I  should  intermix  tlie  knowledge  of  langunges,  and  in- 
Htmct  ray  scholars  in  belUi  fcHre*,  and  the  principles  of  eumposition. 

"  Now,  seriously,  do  you  think  that  one  of  my  schokrs,  thua  per- 
fected, wonid  make  a  better  senator  than  perhaps  any  one  member  in 
either  of  our  Houses ! — Bright  bubbles  of  the  age — ehnllient  brain  I 
Gracious  Heaven  I  that  tt  scheme  so  big  with  advantage  to  this  king- 
dom— therefore  to  Europe — therefore  to  the  world — should  he  de- 
raolishable  by  one  monosyllable  from  n  bookseller's  mouth  ! 

"My  second  plan  is  to  become  a  Dissenting  Minister,  and  abjurs 
politics  and  casual  literature.  Preaching  for  hire  is  not  right;  be- 
cause it  must  prove  a  strong  temptation  to  continue  to  profess  what 
I  may  have  ceased  to  believe,  if  «cr  maturcr  judgment  with  wider 
and  deeper  reading  should  lessen  or  destroy  my  faith  in  Christianity. 
But,  though  not  right  in  ilsehj  it  may  become  right  by  the  greater 
wrongnesa  of  the  only  alternative — the  remaining  in  neediness  and 
uncertftinty.  That  in  the  one  case  I  ahonid  be  exposed  to  temptation 
Is  a  mere  contingency;  that  under  neeensitous  eircamstnnces  I  am 
exposed  to  great  and  fluent  temptationB  is  a  melancholy  certainty. 

"Write,  my  dear  Poole  I  or  I  will  crimp  all  the  rampant  Billings- 
gate of  Burko  to  abuse  yon.     Count  Rnmford  is  being  reprinted. 

"  God  bless  you  and  S.  T.  Colkhidoe." 

On  Friday,  the  13tli  of  May,  1796,  the  tenth  and  last  number  of 
Tfa  ffafrtwaa  ■ppeared~^e  author  having  wisely  accelerated  th* 
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''  -tormioatioa  of  a  hopc1«sa  DnderUkiog,  the  jAsfl  uf  wliicli  « 
Jndicioia  na  Ihu  execution  of  it  by  him  for  an/  hagih  uf  titn 
tioatile.     Of  the  334  pnges,  uf  vrbich  The   WaUAman  consist^  tN« 
more  tlian  a  liaudred  coataln  origiDal  iuati«r  by  Cal«rii]pe,  and  tbit 

»i»  {jorlmps  more  reniHrkable  aa  a  test  of  tLe  marvellous  spring  uf  bit 
mind  almost  iiumediiitcly  aflerwarila  than  for  aa;  very  Btriking  tBcril 
c»f  its  owu.  Btitl,  however,  the  nascent  philosopher  raay  be  disoov- 
eted  ic  porta ;  aail  the  Essay  on  the  Slavii-Trade,  in  the  fourth  ddib- 
ber,  may  be  justly  distingaiahed  as  comprising  a  perfect  sununary  al 
the  argumenta  applicable  on  either  aide  of  that  queetion. 

In  Uie  mean  time  Mr.  Poole  had  been  engaged  in  circalating  a  pro- 
posal amongst  a  few  common  friends  for  pnrcbasLng  a  small  Mumit; 
and  presenting  it  to  Mr.  Coleridge.     The  plan  was  not  ia  (art  cmmei 
into  execution ;  bot  it  was  communicated  to  Mr.  C.  by  Mr.  Foolu,  and 
.  tliu  following  letUr  refers  to  it :— - 

^^L  TO  MK.  POOLE. 

^^K  "  12th  May,  1796. 

^^^E  "Pdole! — The  Spirit,  who  counts  the  throbbinga  of  the  aoUlaiy 
^^^F }ieart,  knowB  that  what  my  feelings  ought  ta  be,  andi  they  arc.  U 
^^P  it  were  in  tny  power  to  give  yon  any  thing,  whioli  I  have  not  already 
^^V  given,  1  should  be  oppressed  by  the  letter  now  before  me.  But  nol 
^^M  I  feel  myaelf  rich  in  being  poor ;  and  becanse  1  have  nothing  tu  be- 
^^M  ttovi,  1  know  how  much  I  have  bestowed.  Perhaps  I  shall  uot  make 
^^B  myself  intelligible ;  but  the  strong  and  unmixed  affection  wtiiok  I 
^^P  bear  to  you,  seams  to  exclude  all  emotions  of  gratitude,  and  renden 
^H^    even  the  principle  of  esteem  latent  and  inert.    Its  pres4uiae  is  ool 

perceptible,  though  its  absence  conid  not  be  endured. 
"  Ooncerning  the  scheme  itself  I  am  andetermined.    Kot  tJiat  I  am 

ashamed  to  receive ; — God  forbid  I    I  will  make  every  possible  tier- 

rtion ;  tny  industry  shall  bo  at  least  ooinmensurate  with  oiy  tearainf 
4Bd  talents ; — if  these  do  not  procure  for  me  and  mine  the  uecewarj 
l^mforta  of  life,  I  can  receive  as  I  would  bestow,  and,  iu  either  cino 
receiving  or  bestowing — be  eqnally  grateful  to  my  Almighty  Beoe- 
Ikctur.  t  atn  nndeterminod  therefore — not  because  1  roceive  with 
pain  and  reluctance,  but — because  I  suspect  that  yon  nUribiU«  to  olli- 
fiH  your  own  enthusiasm  of  benevolence ;  as  if  the  sun  should  say— 
'With  how  rich  a  purple  those  opposite  windows  are  burning  I'  Bat 
with  God's  permission  I  shall  talk  with  you  on  this  subjcot.  By  th« 
lost  page  of  No.  X.,  yon  will  perceive  Uint  I  have  this  day  iJrapped 
The  iValclitaait.  On  Monday  morning  I  will  go  per  caravan  tu 
Bridgewater,  where,  if  you  have  a  horse  of  tolerable  incektieea  on* 
employed,  you  will  let  him  meet  me. 

"  I  slioiiid  blarno  you  for  the  exaggerated  terms  in  which  yoo  luva 
qoken  of  me  in  the  Proposal,  did  I  aot.perof^g. 


wished  to  moke  it  appear  an  ofierini: — not  a  fdvor — and  ii 
delirncy  have,  I  fear,  fallen  into  some  grossDess  of  flattery. 

"God  biess  you,  my  dear,  very  dear  Friend,  The  widow  is  calm, 
and  nmnsed  with  her  beautifol  infant.*  We  are  all  become  more  re- 
ligious thanne  were.  God  be  ever  praised  for  all  things!  Mrs. 
Coleridge  bega  her  kind  lore  to  you  To  yonAleAr  MoUier  my  filial 
respects. 

"  8.  T.  Coi.B8rooB." 

The  Tisit  to  Hr.  Poole  at  Stowey  was  paid,  and  itr.  0.  returned  to 
Bristol  on  the  SOth  of  May,  ITQS,  On  hb  way  back  be  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Poole  from  Bridgewater : — 

"  Mt  bkab  Poolk,  "  2SU)  May,  1T96. 

"This  siud  caravan  does  not  leave  Bridgewater  till  nine.  In  the 
markets  plaice  stand  the  hnatlngs,  I  monnted,  and  pacing  the  boards, 
mused  on  bribery,  falae-s wearing,  and  other  foibles  of  election  times. 
1  have  wandered  too  by  the  river  Parret,  which  looks  as  lilthy  as  <f 
all  the  parrots  in  the  Honse  of  Oominoni  hod  been  washing  their 
consciences  therein.  Denr  Gutter  of  Stowey  I  Were  I  trnnsporled 
to  Italian  plains,  and  lying  by  tiie  side  of  a  streamlet  which  mnrmnred 
tbrongh  an  orange  grove,  I  would  tbink  of  thee,  dear  Gutter  of 
Stowey,  and  wish  that  I  were  poring  on  thee  I 

"  So  ranch  by  way  of  rant.  I  have  oaten  three  eggs,  swallowed 
anndiies  of  tea  ond  broad  and  butter,  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
amusing  myself^  and  I  have  seen  the  horse  fed.  When  at  Cross, 
where  I  shall  dine,  I  shall  think  of  yonr  bappy  dinner  celebrated  nn- 
di;r  the  auspices  of  humble  independence,  supported  by  brotherly 
li've.  I  am  writing,  yoa  understand,  for  no  other  purpose  bat  that 
of  avoiding  aniioua  thoughts.  Apro[Ki8  of  honey-pie: — Caligula  or 
Heliogabolos  (I  forgot  which),  had  a  dieb  of  nightinp^les'  longnee 
aerved  np.  What  think  you  of  tlie  etings  of  bees!  God  bless  yon. 
My  filial  love  to  your  mother,  and  fraternity  to  yonr  Bister.  Tell 
Ellen  Craiksbanks,  that  in  my  next  parcel  to  yon  I  will  send  my 
Ualeswood  Poem  to  her.  Heaven  protect  her.  and  yon,  and  Sara, 
and  yonr  Mother,  and — like  a  bad  ehiliiog  passed  off  in  a  handful  of 
guineas — your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"  S.  T.  COLRRIKOB, 

K  *'P.S.  Don't  forget  to  send  by  Milton  my  old  clothes  and  linen  that 
K^  was  clean— a  pretty  periphriait  thatl" 

The  month  of  June,  1798,  was  spent  in  Bristol,  and  sorae  negoti- 
ation took  jilaco  as  to  Mr.  C.'s  settling  In  Nottingham,  the  particulars 
*  Un.  Robart  Lovell,  vboie  builiaad  had  ImHi  curied  off  bj  ■  fSnr,  ■ 
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TO  MB.  POOLE. 


"  Mt  vbby  dk*b  Poolk,  "  4tU  July,  1T«, 

"  Do  not  ati  ributc  it  to  indolonc«  that  I  have  not  writteo  to  jott 
Buspenae  baa  been  the  real  OAQse  of  my  silciDce.  Day  after  day  I  har« 
confidently  expected  some  decisive  letter,  and  aa  often  have  Iwcn  dis- 
appointed. '  Certainly  I  Bhall  have  one  lo-inorrow  noon,  and  than  I 
will  write.'  Thus  I  contemplated  the  time  of  my  sikncc  in  ita  small 
coinpooent  parts,  forgetful  into  what  a  anm  total  they  were  anelliDj. 
Ab  1  have  heard  nothiag  from  Nottingham  not  withstand  iog  I  ltaf« 
written  a  pressing  letter,  I  have,  by  the  advice  of  Cottle  and  I>r. 
Boddoe$i,  accepted  a  proposal  of  Mr,  Perry's,  the  Editor  of  the  Moni- 
ing  Chronicle, — accepted  it  with  a  heavy  and  relnctant  heart.  On 
Tharsday  Perry  was  at  Bristol  for  a  few  huara,  just  time  enongh  lii 
att«nd  the  dying  tfioments  of  his  associate  in  the  editorship,  Ur.  Grey, 
whom  Dr.  Beddoes  attended.  Perry  desired  Dr.  B.  to  inform  loe 
that,  if  I  would  come  np  to  London  and  write  for  him,  he  wotdd 
make  me  a  regular  compensation  adeijoate  to  the  maintenance  of  my- 
self and  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  refjnested  an  immediate  answer  by  the 
pofit.  Mr.  Esllin,  and  Charles  Danvers,  and  Mr.  Wade,  are  or  were 
all  out  of  town ; — I  had  no  one  to  advise  with  eicept  Dr.  Beddoei 
and  Ootlle.  Dr.  B.  thinks  it  a  good  opening  on  aoouunt  of  Grey'i 
death ;  but  I  rather  think  that  the  intention  is  to  employ  me  as  a 
mere  liuokney  without  any  share  of  the  profits.  However,  as  I  am 
doing  nothing,  and  in  the  pro«rpoct  of  doing  nothing  settled,  I  was 
afraid  to  give  way  to  the  omeningi  of  my  heart ;  and  accordingly  I 
Accepted  his  proposal  in  general  terms,  requesting  a  lioe  from  him 
expressing  the  partionlars  both  of  my  propo«ied  occupation  and  tti- 
pend.  This  I  shall  receive  to-mormw,  I  supjiofBe ;  and  if  1  do,  I  tl-ink 
of  hiring  a  horse  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  galloping  down  to  yon  to 
have  all  your  advice :  which,  indeed,  if  it  should  be  for  n-jectingth« 
fHvposals,  I  might  receive  by  post ;  but  if  for  Snnlly  accepting  them, 
:«e  could  not  interchange  letters  in  a  time  sufficiently  short  for 
'"•erry's  needs,  and  so  he  might  procaro  another  person  potaibly.  At 
AH  events  I  should  not  like  to  leave  this  part  of  England — perli^is 
forever — wtthont  seeing  yon  once  more.  I  am  very  sod  aboat  il,  for 
I  love  Bristol,  and  T  do  not  love  London ;  and  beeides,  local  and  tam< 
porary  politics  have  become  my  aversion.  They  nairow  the  iu)d«r- 
tfonding,  and  at  least  acidulate  the  heArt ;  but  tb'ise  two  gi&ata, 
lept  Bread  and  Cheese,  bend  me  in  compliance.  I  must  do  Kim*- 
Sf  I  go,  farewell,  Philesophyl  farewell,  the  Uase)  UnwaUt 
litarary  Fame ! 


"U;  Poems  have  been  reviewcil.    The  Monthly  has  eataracted 

panegyric  on  me;  the  Critical  CMoaded  it,  and  the  Analytical  drib- 
bled it  with  civility,  Ab  to  the  British  Critic,  they  durst  not  condemn, 
and  tliey  would  not  praise— so  oontonted  themaelves  with  commend- 
ing mo  as  B.poet,  and  allowed  me  'teudernesg  of  sentiment  and  ele- 
gance of  fiction.'  I  am  so  anxious  and  uneasy  tliut  I  really  cnn  not 
write  any  fnrtlier.  Wy  kind  and  fraterDat  love  to  yoar  Sister,  and 
my  filial  respectB  to  your  dear  Kotlier,  and  Lolieve  me  to  be  in  my 
liead,  heart,  and  aonl,  yonrs  most  eiooerely, 

"B.  T.  CoLEmnaK." 

Tlie  £dit«r  can  find  no  further  trace  of  the  proposed  connection 
with  the  Morning  Chronicle;  but  almost  immediately  afler  the  date 
of  the  preceding  letter,  Mr.  Coleridge  received  an  invitation  from 
Mrs.  Evans,  then  of  Barley,  near  Derby,  to  visit  her  wiUi  a  view  to 
his  nndertakiog  the  educatioD  of  her  sons.  He  and  Mrs.  C.  accord- 
ingly went  to  Darley,  where  the  matter  was  arranged  to  the  aatistko- 
tiou  of  both  parties;  and  Mr.  C.  returned  to  Bristol  alone  with  the 
Intention  of  visiting  liis  Mother  and  Brother  at  Ottery  before  leaving 
the  south  of  England  for  what  promised  to  be  a  long  absence.  But 
this  project,  like  others,  ended  in  nothing.  The  other  gnardians  of 
Mrs.  E.'s  tona  considered  a.  public  education  proper  for  tJiem,  and  the 
aonouncementof  this  resotulJon  to  Mr.  0.  at  Bristol  stopped  his  further 
progress,  and  recalled  him  to  Darley.  After  a  sUiy  of  some  ten  days 
ho  left  Darley  with  Mrs,  0.,  and  visited  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkee  at 
Uosel3',  near  Birmingham,  and  thence  he  wrote  to  Mr.  I'oole : — 

Jj^  TO  MR.  POOLE. 

^HItbklotkd  FBtsHD,  "Angnst,  17011. 

ftf  "I  was  at  Matlock,  the  place  monodized  by  Bowles,  when  your 
letter  arrived  at  Darley,  and  I  did  not  receive  it  till  near  a  week  after- 
wardn.  My  very  dear  Poole,  I  wrote  to  j-on  the  whole  truth.  JiSlQt 
the  first  moment  I  was  perfectly  composed,  and  from  that  moment  to 
the  present  have  continued  calm  and  light-hearted.  I  had  just  qni^ted 
you,  and  I  folt  myself  rich  in  yonr  love  and  esteem;  and  you  do  not 
know  how  rich  I  feel  myself.  O  ever  found  the  aarae,  and  trnsted 
and  beloved  1 

■'  The  last  sentences  of  yonr  letter  affected  me  more  than  I  can  well 
describe.  Words  and  phrases  which  might  perhaps  have  adequately 
expressed  my  feelings,  the  cold-blooded  children  of  this  world  have 
anticipated  and  exhausted  in  their  unmeaning  gabble  of  flattery.  I 
ose  common  expressions,  but  they  do  not  convey  common  feelings. 
My  heart  has  thanked  you.  I  prenched  on  Faith  yesterday.  I  said 
that  Faith  was  infinitely  better  than  Good  Works,  as  the  caoae  la 
than  the  effect, — as  a  fraitfiil  tree  is  better  than  it 
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II A  friendlj  heart  is  of  far  higher  value  thut  Uie  kindnoflMa  wl 
Mturnlly  and  neceaagrily  proui]>U.  h  U  for  tliat  friendly  h««n  tial 
it  now  have  thanked  jod,  and  wbioh  I  so  oogierly  accept ;  for  witb  rv- 
|-gard  to  scttlomeriL,  I  am  Ukelj  to  be  better  off  auw  tiian  befoiv,  m  I 
rlhall  proceed  to  tell  ;oa. 

■  I  arrived  at  Darley  ou  the  Sandfly.  •  •  *  •  •  Holiday  I 
>q»ent  at  Darlej.  On  the  Tuesday  Mrs.  Coleriilge,  Miss  Willett,  and  1 
-went  in  Mrs.  Evans's  carriage  to  Matlock,  where  ve  stayed  till  Satur- 
day. »  •  *  Sunday  we  spent  at  Darley,  and  on  Jlonday  Sun, 
Mrs.  Evans,  and  myself  visited  Oakover,  a  seat  famous  for  a  few  firsl- 
rates  of  Rntlael  and  Titian;  thence  to  Ilam,  a  qniet  vale  hung  romd 
witli  wood,  beantifiil  beyond  eipresaion,  and  thenc«  to  Dovedale,  & 
plane  lieyood  expresBion  tremendoasly  sablime.  Here,  tn  a  cavern  at 
the  head  of  a  divine  tittle  fountain,  we  dined  on  cold  meat,  and  re- 
tnrned  to  Darley,  qaile  worn  oQt  with  the  Bucoessiun  of  sweet  sents- 
tions.  On  Tuesday  ire  were  employed  in  packing  ap,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday we  were  to  have  set  off.  «  *  •  Bnt  on  tbe  Wedm*- 
day  Dr,  Cromplon,  who  had  just  retnmed  from  Liverpool,  called  on 
mt,  and  made  ne  the  following  proposal : — that  if  I  would  tak« 
ft  hoDse  in  Derhy  and  open  a  day-school,  confining  my  number  to 
twelve  scholars,  he  would  send  three  of  his  cliildren  on  thcao  t*rnn 
■^-till  my  nninber  shonld  be  completed,  he  would  allow  me  f  lOO  a 
Tear  for  them ; — when  the  number  shoald  be  complete,  he  would  gin 
^1  a  year  for  each  of  them: — the  children  to  be  with  me  from  nine 
to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  five — the  last  two  hours  to  be  employed 
with  their  writing  or  drawing-master,  wlio  would  be  paid  by  the 
porenls.  Tie  has  no  doubt  bnt  that  I  shall  complete  my  nnniber  al- 
tnoet  instantly.  Now  12X21  guineas  =  £252,  and  my  momings  and 
avonings  at  my  own  disposal  =z  good  things.  So  I  aooept«d  tlie  off«r, 
U  being  understood  titat  if  any  thing  better  offered,  I  sUould  soeept 
It  There  was  not  a  house  to  be  got  in  Derby;  bnt  I  engaged  wiUi 
%  man  for  a  house  now  bnilding,  and  which  is  to  be  completed  by  the 
8lh  of  October,  for  £13  a  year,  and  the  landlord  to  pay  all  the  tasce 
axcept  the  Poor  Rates.  The  landlord  is  rather  an  intelligent  foUuw, 
And  Jias  promised  me  to  Rurafordize  the  chimneys.  The  phm  is  to 
OOmmence  in  November;  the  intermediate  time  I  spend  at  Itrlst«l,  at 
which  place  I  shall  arrive,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  on  Monday  night 
aext.  This  weuk  1  spend  with  Mr-  llawkcs,  at  Mosely,  near  Birmins- 
hom;  in  whose  shrnbbery  I  now  wriW.  I  arrived  here  on  Hiday, 
baving  left  Derby  on  Friday.    I  presehed  here  yesterday. 

"  If  Sara  will  let  me,  I  shall  see  yon  fur  a,  few  days  in  the  codrse 
6t  a  month-  Direct  your  next  letter  to  S.  T.  0.,  Osford  Street,  Bri*- 
lol.  My  love  to  yoor  dear  Mother  and  Sister,  and  believe  mo  affe» 
tfonstely  your  over  faitbfnl  friend,  B.  T.  CoiuuiiaK. 

"1  ihftU  wrtle  lo  my  Mother  and  Brothers  to-morrow." 


At  the  sune  time  Mr.  0,  wrote  to  Ur.  Wade  in  terms  Kimilsr  to  the 
above,  sddtag  that  at  Matlock  the  timo  was  ccmipletely  filled  np  with 
BseiDi;  tba  conulrj,  eatiDg,  conoerta,  &o.  "  I  was  the  flrat  flddlo  ;— 
not  in  the  conoeHa — bat  everywhere  else,  and  the  company  would 
rot  spare  me  twenty  minates  together.  Snnday  I  dedicated  to  the 
drawing  np  my  sketch  of  education,  wliioli  I  meant  to  publish,  to  try 
to  get  a  Bchool  I"  He  speaks  of  "  the  thriue  lovely  valley  of  Ilam ;  a 
vaie  bnng  with  beaatifal  woods  all  rooud,  except  just  at  its  entrance, 
where,  as  yon  stand  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley,  you  see  n  bare 
bleak  monntain  standing  as  it  were  to  gosrd  the  entrance,  It  ie 
without  exception  the  most  beBntifol  place  I  ever  visited."  *  *  * 
He  oonolndes: — "I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Roaeoe, 
anLhor  of  the  Life  of  Lorenw)  the  Magnificent;  a  work  in  two  4to. 
Tolnmes  (of  which  the  whole  first  edition  sold  in  a  month) ;  it  was 
addressed  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  ministv  ]iere,  and  entirely  related  to 
me.  Of  me  and  my  compositions  be  writes  in  terms  of  high  admi^ 
ration,  and  oonclades  by  desiring  Mr.  Edwards  to  let  him  know  my 
sitnatioD  and  prospects,  and  saying  that  if  I  would  oome  and  settle  at 
Liverpool,  ho  tboaglit  a  comfortable  sitnation  might  be  procured  Ibr 
me.    This  day  Edwards  will  write  to  him." 

Whilst  at  Birminghain,  on  The  Watchman  tour,  Mr.  C,  had  been 
introdncetl  to  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  an  em- 
inent banker  of  that  place.  At  Mosely  tliey  met  again,  and  the  re- 
snlt  of  an  intcrconrse  for  a  few  days  together  was  an  ardent  d&ire  on 
the  part  of  Lloyd  to  domesticate  himself  permanently  with  a  man 
whose  conversation  was  to  bim  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  Nothing, 
however,  was  settled  on  this  occasion,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  C.  returned 
to  Bristol  in  the  beginning  of  September,    On  the  34th  of  September 


e  writes  to  Mr.  Poole:- 


TO  MR.  POOLE, 


'■  My  peak,  vert  dkab  Poolk,  "  34ih  September,  1791 

"  The  heart,  thoronglily  penetrated  with  the  flame  of  virtnonf- 
friendship  is  in  a  state  of  glory;  bat  kai  it  should  be  eial  ted  above 
raeftsore,  there  is  given  to  it  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  I  mean  tliat  where 
the  friendship  of  any  jwrson  forms  an  essential  part  of  a  man's  hap- 
piness, he  will  at  times  ba  pestered  with  the  little  jealousies  and  so- 
licitudes of  imbecile  humanity.  Since  we  luHt  parted  I  have  been 
gloomily  dreaming  that  you  did  not  leave  me  so  afl'ectionately  as  you 
were  wont  to  do.  Pardon  this  littlonees  of  heart,  and  do  not  tliink 
the  worse  of  me  for  it.  Indeed  my  son!  seems  so  mantled  iind 
wrapped  ronnd  with  yonr  love  and  esteem,  that  even  a  dreaTii  ol 
li.sing  but  the  smalloet  fragment  of  it  makes  me  shiver,  as  if  buiii« 
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"  I^st  week  I  r^eiyed  a  letter  from  Llojd,  infanniog  m«  ll 
pareiiU  liiul  given  their  jojfnl  coDcorrenoe  to  his  residence  witli  me, 
but  timt,  if  it  were  possible  that  I  conid  be  absent  from  home  for 
three  or  foar  day?,  bis  lather  wished  piarticalarly  to  s 
suited  Mra.  Coleridge,  who  advised  me  to  go.  *  *  Accordiogly  oa 
Saturda;  night  I  went  bj  the  mail  to  Birmingham,  and  was  I 
ducei)  to  the  father,  who  is  a  mild  man,  very  liberal  in  hia  idea*,  axid 
in  religion  an  allegorizing  Quaker.  I  mean  that  all  the  appareatlf 
irrational  porta  of  his  sect  he  allegorizes  into  significations,  wbieh  ftir 
the  most  part  yoo  or  I  might  assent  to.  We  became  well  acijiuinM], 
and  he  expressed  himself  thankrul  to  Heaven, '  that  his  ei 
to  be  with  me.'  He  said  he  would  write  to  me  concerning  monv; 
matten,  after  his  »on  bad  been  some  time  nnder  my  roof. 

"  On  Tuesday  morning  I  was  snrprised  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mao- 
riee,  our  medical  attendant,  informing  me  that  Mrs.  C.  toos  deliverel 
on  Monday,  lOth  September,  1796,  half-past  two  in  the  tnomlng,  of 
•  son,  and  that  both  she  and  the  child  were  unoommonly  well.  I 
vas  quite  annihilated  with  the  snddenncaa  of  the  information,  nod  re- 
fired  to  my  room  to  address  myself  to  my  Maker,  bnt  I  conld  only 
offer  up  to  Him  tbe  sileuce  of  stupefied  feelings.  I  hastraed  homr, 
and  Charies  Lloyd  returued  with  me.  When  I  first  saw  the  child,  I 
did  not  feel  tliat  thrill  and  overfiowing  of  afibction  which  I  expeoted. 
I  looked  on  it  with  a  melancholy  gaze ;  my  mind  was  intensely  n 
templative,  and  my  heart  only  sad.  But  when  two  hours  after,  I  saw 
It  at  the  bosom  of  its  mother — on  her  arm — and  her  eje  tearAil  and 
watching  its  little  featnres— then  1  was  thrilled  and  melted,  nnd  gare 
It  the  kiss  of  a  father.  *  •  *  *  Jhe  baby  seems  strong,  a^d  th* 
old  nnrse  hos  over-porsuaded  my  wife  to  discover  a  likeness  to  me  in 
its  face, — no  great  compliment  to  me;  for  in  truth  I  have  seen  hand- 
somer babies  in  my  life-time.  It?  name  is  David  Hartley  Coleridge. 
I  ho|)e  that  ore  ho  be  a  man,  if  God  destines  him  for  eootinnanoe  in 
this  life,  his  head  will  be  convinced  of,  and  his  heart  saturated  with, 
tbe  truths  so  ably  snpported  by  lliat  great  master  of  Christiiui  Pbi- 
kMophy. 

"Charles  Lloyd  wins  upon  me  honrly;  his  heart  is  nncommonly 
INire,  his  affections  delicate,  and  his  benevolence  enlivened,  but  nM 
rioklled,  by  sensibility.  He  is  assuredly  a  man  of  great  genius ;  btn 
it  mnst  be  in  a  til«-i-tite  with  one  whom  he  loves  and  esteems  ihtt 
bis  oolloqaial  powers  open : — and  this  arises  not  from  rcsorre  or  wint 
of  simplicity,  bnt  from  having  been  placed  in  sitnationf,  where  for 
yenrs  together  he  met  with  no  congenial  minds,  and  where  the  onn 
trariety  of  his  thoughts  and  notions  to  the  tlionghts  and  notions  ol 
those  aronnd  him  indncod  the  necessity  of  habitually  suppressing  hh 
feelings.  His  joy  and  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  c' 
hit  domes  tJcation  with  m^,  \  can  fcatMly  da 
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Here  his  fixed  plans  are  or  being  qIwajb  with  me.  His  father  told 
me,  tbttl  if  he  saw  tliat  his  son  hud  formed  hnbita  of  severe  ecoDoniy, 
he  Bhonld  not  iosiat  opon  his  adopting  any  profesaioD ;  as  thea  bio 
fair  share  of  Jiia  (the  father's)  wealth  would  be  sufflcient  for  him. 

"My  dearest  Poole,  can  yon  cooveniently  receive  Llojd  and  me  iu 
the  course  of  a  week?  I  have  much,  very  mnch,  to  say  to  yon,  and 
to  ooneoltwith  yon  about;  for  my  heart  13  heavy  respecting  Derby; 
and  my  feelings  are  so  dim  and  huddled,  tliat  thongh  I  can,  I  am  sore, 
commuDicata  them  ta  yoa  by  my  looks  and  hrolien  sentences,  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  convey  them  in  a  letter.  0.  Lloyd  also  wishM 
mnch  to  know  you  persooally.  I  shall  write  on  the  other  side  of  the 
paper  two  of  his  sonnela  composed  by  him  in  one  evening  at  Bir- 
miogbam.  The  latter  of  them  alludes  to  the  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  Clirielianity,  which  be  had  rocoived  from  me.  Let  mo  hear  from 
yon  by  post  immediately,  and  give  my  kind  love  to  yonr  sister  and 
dear  mother,  and  likewise  my  love  to  that  young  man  with  the  sonl- 
beaming  face,  which  I  recollect  maoh  better  than  I  do  his  name." 
(Mr.  George  Ward  qf  Over  Slitaty.)  "  God  bless  you,  my  dear  fHend, 
■nd  beliere  me  witli  deep  affection  yonrs, 

"6.    T.   COLEBIDGR." 

The  reader  of  Coleridge's  Poems  will  remember  the  beantifiil  linea 
To  a  young  IHetid,  on  Ait  pToponny  to  domettieate  tcilh  lh«  Aut-hor. 
(P.  W.,  p.  186.)  Tbey  were  written  at  this  time  and  addressed  to 
Lloyd;  and  it  may  bo  easily  conceived  what  a  deep  impression  of  de- 
light tbey  wonid  make  on  a  mind  and  temperaTnont  so  refined  and 
enthnBiaslic  a.i  bia.  The  Sonnet  To  a  Friend  trho  tuked  hote  I /ell 
wh«n  the  A'urae^rat  presented  my  infant  to  mo — (p,  190)  is  the  metri- 
cal version  of  a  paasage  in  the  foregoing  letter.  A  short  lime  befora 
the  birtb  of  little  nartley  0.,  Mr.  Sonthey  had  returned  to  Bristol 
from  Portugal,  and  was  in  lodgings  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Coleridge's 
bonse  in  Oxford  Street.  There  had  been  a  quarrel  between  them  on 
the  occasion  of  the  abandonment  of  the  American  scheme,  which  was 
first  announced  by  Mr.  Southey,  and  he  and  Coleridge  had  ceased  to 
have  any  intercourse.  But  a  year's  absence  bad  dissipated  all  angry 
feelings,  and  after  Mr.  C.'s  return  from  Birmingham  in  the  end  of 
September,  Sonthey  took  the  first  step,  and  sent  over  a  slip  of  paper 
with  a  word  or  two  of  conciliation.*  This  was  immediately  followed 
by  an  interview,  and  in  on  hour's  time  these  two  extraordinary  yontba 
were  arm  in  arm  again.  Tbey  were  indeed  of  essenUally  opposite 
tempers,  powers,  and  habits ;  yet  each  well  knew  and  appredated  the 

■  TbapiprronUilned  ■  fentOKe  In  Encllib  troai  eahlllsr'i  CaoBplruT  at  FlaHO  H 
iiAI»tl,  drii/ut  fntmmn,  *itkt  ntkr  itietim  miri.    Fknail  Flowol  Ihilii  Lnvud  ■ 
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IT, — perhapD  even  tlie 


)  deeply  from  tlis  oontrast  t 
Cirooniaianeea  separated  them  in  after-life ;  bnt  Mr.  C»l«ridgB 
d  liis  teatiinony  to  Sonthey's  diaracter  in  this  work,*  and  m 
s  Will  referred  to  it  aa  eipressive  of  bis  latoat  oonvjctioos. 
On  the  1st  oC  November,  1706,  Coleridge  wrote  the  following  letter 
.   to  Ilia  friend: — 

"  Mt  atLOTKD  PooLB,  "  November  1,  1796. 

"  Many  eatUM  have  coacnrred  to  prevent  my  writing  to  ,von,  hut 
all  togiithor  they  do  not  amount  to  a  rtaton.  I  hnve  eecn  a  aamiw- 
necked  bottle,  so  full  of  water,  that  when  tamed  upside  down  not,  a 
t'drop  has  fallen  oat — Bometbing  like  tliia  lia«  been  the  case  with  nie. 
'y  heart  has  been  fall,  yea,  eratnmed  with  nniieiles  about  my  resi- 
r  you.  I  HO  ardently  deeire  it,  that  any  diaappoiDtuient 
rould  chill  all  my  faculties,  like  the  fingers  of  death.  And  eni«rtaln- 
g  wiehes  so  irralionBlly  etrong,  I  neoesaarily  have  day-mtir  di-eana 
tbat  something  will  prevent  it — so  that  since  I  quitUd  you,  I  kave 
~  een  gloomy  as  the  montb  which  even  now  has  begnn  to  lowor  and 
I  verily  believe,  or  rather  I  have  no  doobt  that  I  shoajd 
have  written  to  you  within  the  period  of  my  promise,  if  I  had  ool 
pledged  myself  for  a  certain  gift  of  my  Hose  to  poor  Tommy : 
alas  I  she  has  been  too  '  sank  on  the  ground  in  dimmest  beavioesa*  to 
permit  me  to  trifle.  Yet  intending  it  hourly  I  deferred  my  letter  A  la 
mode  the  procrastinBlor !  Ah  I  me.  I  wonder  not  that  the  boars  fly 
BO  sweetly  by  me — for  they  pass  nnfreighted  witli  the  duties  which 
they  oame  to  demand  ! 

■    11    •    •    •    J  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Dr.  Crompion,  and  receivsd 
I    Gram  htm  a  very  kind  letter,  which  I  will  send  you  in  the  pared  I  an 
about  to  convey  by  MLIton. 

"  Hy  Poems  are  come  to  a  second  edition,  that  Is  the  Grst  edition 
is  sold.  laball  alter  the  lines  of  the /onn^vf  remand  make  ontixxm 
entitled  Progrem  of  European  Liberty,  a  Vuian ;— Uie  first  lino 
"  Auspicious  Reverence  I  hush  all  meaner  song,"  Ac.  and  br^n  the 
volume  with  it.  Then  the  ChatteTlon,—Fi»ifa'  FarUtr.—Effittietit 
27  and  28 — To  a  yovng  Ana — Tril  tnt  on  if  hat  fioltf  grovnd — T%4 
^h^Epilaph  m  an  Ji\fant — The  Man  of  Rou—^mng  in  a  Vil- 
lag» — Edmtuid — J,ina  wilh  a  poem  en  (A<  J-Wiiek  Jteivltititm — Seven 

Sonnete,  namely,  tliose  at  pp.  46,  59,  00,  61,  64,  66,  OR SkvrUn 

Hart — jf}/  pentice  Sara — Itne  tetu  our  pretty  Col — Jltligiout  ilu- 
riitjji : — tlicee  in  ttie  order  I  have  placed  them.  Then  anothor  title- 
page  with  JuTrnilia  on  it,  and  an  advertisement  signifying  that  tha 
t  Poeius  were  relMoed  by  the  desire  of  some  friends,  bnl  that  they  ar-i 
V'^  ^  OOtuidered  as  being  in  the  Anthor's  own  opinion  of  voj  in- 
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ferior  merit.  In  this  sheet  will  be  Ab$ence — La  Fayette — Genevieve 
— Kosciusko — AutumTial  Moon — To  the  Nightingale — Imitation  of 
Spenser — A  Poem  written  in  early  youth.  All  the  others  will  be 
finally  and  totally  omitted.  It  is  s^ange  that  in  the  Sonnet  to  Schiller 
I  should  have  written — *that  hour  I  would  have  wished  to  die— 
Lest — aught  more  mean  might  stamp  me  mortal;^ — the  bull  never 
struck  me  till  Charles  Lloyd  mentioned  it.  The  sense  is  evident 
enough,  but  the  word  is  ridiculously  ambiguous. 

^^  Lloyd  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  most  certainly  a  young  man  of 
great  genius.  He  desires  his  kindest  love  to  yon.  I  will  write  again 
by  Milton,  for  I  really  can  write  no  more  now — ^I  am  so  depressed. 
But  I  will  fill  up  the  letter  with  poetry  of  mine,  or  Lloyd's  or  Sou- 
tbey's.  Is  your  Sister  married  ?  May  the  Almighty  bless  her ! — ^may 
he  enable  her  to  make  all  her  new  friends  as  pure,  and  mild,  and 
amiable  as  herself! — I  pray  in  the  fervency  of  my  soul.  Is  your  dear 
Mother  well?  My  filial  respects  to  her.  Remember  me  to  Ward. 
David  Hartley  Coleridge  is  stout,  healthy,  and  handsome.  He  is  the 
very  miniature  of  me.  Tour  grateful  and  affectionate  friend  and 
brother,  S.  T.  Colebidoe." 

Speaking  of  lines  by  Mr.  Southey,  called.  Inscription  for  the  Ceno- 
taph  at  Frmenonville*  written  in  his  letter,  Mr.  0.  says,  " This  is 
beautiful,  but  instead  of  Ermenonville  and  Rousseau  put  Yalchinsa 
and  Petrarch.  I  do  not  particularly  admire  Rousseau.  Bishop  Tay- 
lor, old  Baxter,  David  Hartley,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  are  my 
men." 

The  following  Sonnet,  transcribed  in  the  foregoing  Letter,  has  not 
been  printed.  ^  It  puts  in,'  he  says,  *•  no  claim  to  poetry,  but  it  is  a 
most  faithful  picture  of  my  feelings  on  a  very  interesting  event.'  See 
the  Letter  to  Mr.  Poole  of  24th  September,  1796.  This  Sonnet  shows 
in  a  remarkable  way  how  little  the  Unitarianism,  which  Mr.  0.  pro- 
fessed at  this  time,  operated  on  his  {xmdeLmental  feelings  as  a  catholic 
Christian. 

On  receiving  a  Letter  informing  me  of  the  birth  of  a  Son. 

When  thej  did  greet  roe  Father,  sadden  awe 

WeighM  down  my  spirit :  I  retirM  and  knelt 

Seeking  the  throne  of  grace,  but  inly  felt 

No  hearenly  visitation  upwards  draw 

My  feeble  mind,  nor  cheering  ray  impart. 

Ah  me !  before  the  Eternal  Sire  I  brought 

Th'  onqaiet  silence  of  confused  thought 

And  hopeless  feelings:  my  overwhelmed  heart 

Trembledf  and  vacant  tears  streamM  down  my  fiue. 

And  now  once  Boiv,  O  Lord  I  to  thee  I  bend. 


*  Alterwards  ineladed  among  the  Min»r  P0§m$  ct  Mr.  6.— tt« \V 
VOL.m  2E 
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Lvrer  of  loato !  and  groan  for  (btare  gnet* 
That,  ere  mj  babe  yoath'a  perilous  maze  have  trod, 
Tbj  overshadowing  Spirit  may  descend, 
And  he  be  bom  again,  aohild  ut  God! 


It  was  not  till  the  sammer  of  1797  that  the  seoond  edition  of  Mr, 
(Vs  Poems  actually  appeared,  before  which  time  he  bad  seen  occsaoo 
to  make  many  alterations  in  the  proposed  arrangement  of,  and  had 
added  some  of  his  most  beantifbl  compositions  to,  the  collection.  It 
is  cnrions,  however,  that  he  never  varied  the  diction  of  the  Sonnet  to 
Schiller  in  the  particnlar  to  which  he  refers  in  the  preceding  Letter. 

TO  MR.  POOLR 

"  5,  Novembw,  1796. 
'^  Thanks,  my  hearths  warm  thanks  to  yon,  my  beloTed  Friend, 
for  yonr  tender  letter  I  Indeed  I  did  not  deserve  so  kind  a  one ;  bat 
by  this  time  yon  have  received  my  last.  To  live  in  a  beantifnl  coun- 
try, and  to  inure  myself  ns  much  as  possible  to  the  labors  of  the  field, 
have  been  for  tliis  year  past  ray  dream  of  the  day,  my  sigh  at  mid- 
night. But  to  enjoy  these  blessings  near  you,  to  see  yon  daily,  to  tell 
you  all  my  thoughts  in  their  first  birth,  and  to  hear  yours,  to  be 
mingling  identities  with  you,  as  it  were ! — ^the  vision- weaving  Fancy 
has  indeed  often  pictured  such  things,  but  Hope  never  dared  whisper 
a  promise.  Disappointment!  Disappointment!  dash  not  from  my 
trembling  hand  this  bowl,  which  almost  touches  my  lips.  •  Envy  me 
not  this  immortal  draught,  and  I  will  forgive  thee  all  thy  perseca- 
tions!  Forgive  thee!  Impious!  I  will  bless  thee,  black-vested 
minister  of  Optimism,  stern  pioneer  of  happiness !  Thon  hast  been 
the  cloud  before  me  from  the  day  that  I  left  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt, 
and  was  led  through  the  way  of  a  wilderness — the  cloud  that  had 
been  guiding  me  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey-  the  milk  ot 
innocence,  the  honey  of  friendship  ! 

"I  wanted  such  a  letter  as  yours,  fur  I  am  very  unwell.  On  Wed- 
nesday night  I  was  seized  with  an  intolerable  pain  from  my  right 
temple  to  the  tip  of  my  right  shoulder,  including  my  right  eye,  cheek, 
jaw,  and  that  side  of  the  throat.  I  was  nearly  frantic,  and  ran  about 
the  house  ahnost  naked,  endeavoring  by  every  means  to  excite  sensa- 
tion in  difi*erent  parts  of  my  body,  and  so  to  weaken  the  enemy  by 
creating  a  division.  It  continued  from  one  in  the  morning  till  half- 
past  five,  and  left,  me  pale  and  fainty.  It  came  on  fitfully,  but  not  so 
violently,  several  times  on  Thursday,  and  began  severer  threats 
towards  night ;  but  I  took  between  60  and  70  drops  of  laudannm,  and 
sopped  the  Cerberus  just  as  his  mouth  began  to  open.  On  Friday  it 
oEily  niggled,  as  if  the  Ohvef  h&d  de^airted^  as  from  a<conqnered  places 
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tmd  merely  left  a  small  garrison  behind,  or  as  if  he  had  evacuated  the 
Corrica,  and  a  few  straggling  pains  only  remained.  Bnt  this  morninj, 
he  returned  in  full  force,  and  his  name  is  Legion.  Giant-Fiend  of  a 
hundred  hands,  with  a  shower  of  arrowy  death  pangs  he  transpierced 
me,  and  then  he  became  a  Wolf  and  lay  gnawing  my  bones  I — I  am 
not  mad,  most  noble  Festus!  bnt  in  sober  sadness  I  have  suffered  this 
day  more  bodily  pain  than  I  had  before  a  conception  of.  My  light 
cheek  has  certainly  been  placed  with  admirable  exactness  under  the 
focus  of  some  invisible  burning-glass,  which  concentrated  all  the  rays 
of  a  Tartarean  sun.  My  medical  attendant  decides  it  to  be  altogether 
nervous,  and  that  it  originates  either  in  severe  application,  or  exces- 
sive anxiety.  My  beloved  Poole,  in  excessive  anxiety  1  believe  it 
might  originate.  I  have  a  blister  under  my  right  ear,  and  1  take  20 
drops  of  laudanum  every  five  hours,  the  ease  and  spirits  gained  by 
which  have  enabled  me  to  write  to  yon  this  flighty,  but  not  exaggera- 
ting, account.  With  a  gloomy  wantonness  of  imagination  I  had  been 
coquetting  with  the  hideous  possibles  of  disappointment.  I  drank 
fears  like  wormwood — yea — made  myself  drunken  with  bitterness  ; 
for  my  ever-shaping  and  distrustful  mind  still  mingled  gall-drops,  till 
out  of  the  cup  of  Hope  I  almost  poisoned  myself  with  Despair. 

**  Your  letter  is  dated  2d  November;  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  Ist. 
Your  Sister  was  married  on  that  day ;  and  on  that  day  I  several  times 
felt  my  heart  overflowed  with  such  tendernesses  for  her,  as  made  me 
repeatedly  ejaculate  prayers  in  her  behalf.  Such  things  are  strange. 
It  may  be  superstition  to  think  about  such  correspondences;  but  it  is 
a  superstition  which  softens  the  heart,  and  leads  to  no  evil.  We  will 
call  on  your  dear  Sister  as  soon  as  I  am  quite  well,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  will  write  a  few  lines  to  her. 

*'  I  am  anxious  beyond  measure  to  be  in  the  country  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  would  it  were  possible  to  get  a  temporary  residence  till  Ads- 
come  is  ready  for  us.  I  wish  we  could  have  three  rooms  in  William 
Poole's  large  house  for  the  winter.  Will  you  try  to  look  out  for  a  fit 
servant  for  us, — simple  of  heart,  physiognomically  handsome,  and 
soientiflc  in  vaccimulgence.  That  last  word  is  a  new  one,  but  soft  in 
sound,  and  full  of  expression.  Vaccimulgence  I  lam  pleased  with 
tlie  word.  Write  to  me  all  things  about  yourself;  where  I  can  not 
advise,  I  can  console ;  and  communication,  which  doubles  joy,  halves 
sorrow. 

^^  Tell  me  whether  you  think  it  at  all  possible  to  make  any  terms 

with .    You  know,  I  would  not  wish  to  touch  with  the  edge 

of  tlie  nail  of  my  great  toe  the  line  which  should  be  b:it  half  a  bar- 
ley-corn out  of  the  circle  of  the  most  trembling  delicacy  1  I  will  write 
to  Cruikshanks  to-morrow,  if  Gk>d  permit  me.  God  bless  and  protect 
you.  Friend !     Brother !    Beloved  I    Sarah^s  best  love  and  Lloyd's. 
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1^ 
Cnvii]  Hartley  is  well.  My  filial  love  to  yonr  dear  Uotber.  Ltnt^  ^ 
Ward.  Little  Tuiumy !  I  often  think  of  thea  1 
"8.  T.  CotmnMB." 
'  Cburliii  Uoji,  ipokiin  vl  In  >  IMlur  ol  my  F*Um>'*  ta  Uu  liM  tbapUn  ■■  •>  ■  jrou ^  bhi 
pi  mtul  »'»<"••"  "«  born  fell.  1^,  ITTS.  itlcd  ■!  VkiuIIIh  Jin.  ISih,  l^ue.  Ba  fair 
Bibnl  •anncU  mill  Uhur  pwma  lu  tunjanetlnn  vllti  n>;  Fulbnr  tiHl  Mr.  Lwab,  (a  nvi 
Md  Itiaia  ud  tir.  Lamlt'i  «««  pabllilml  Wgi^Uwr,  ■|wrl  froni  atj  FiiberX  Uia  ymr  tf 
townrdt,  ••WlillaL«nib,''iii|i  Bteilsut  THlhiunl.  "  wHin^yiiig  biiblu  of  tb*  clAMt 
JMImK;  olUi  CelBrldgv  Id  Lundoo,  ho  *u  Inirgdnecd  br  blm  lu  ■  youug  porl,  kImm 
naimi  huuncD  beaniBKiiclraHl  wiib  hl>— Ctwrha  LIuyil— ihs  HiBaf  ■wealuiy  buikHil 
Blnnlogluni.  who  hd  nweiiil]'  euloffib*  innnwlg  or  tha  Bocliitjr  of  rriomlis  uii|,^>l» 
Un  KlUi  Ibr  lave  ol  pDelry,  h nil  bsconie  a  (ludwi  (1  ibaltniviinliyurCatBbcMgB.  Tkan 
he  taxi  bMnUlnuUdlaColFChliniby  UmniKinuloDnf  blidlaeoiirM;  ind,  hkilngbMi 
■dmlu«l  la  bl<  nsgiird.  ■»  InlroJuced  by  lilm  Ui  Limb.  Uuyd  wu  Endnind  bolb  M 
Iiunband  Cultrlilgg  by  ■  oerj' unluMn  diipnaHInn  mid  t  pamdrcunnf  ihought;  bmkk 
InUflhicI  hwl  JUilv  mtmbltuM  lu  UiU  ol  olibcr.  Hb  iirow.  IndiMl,  pleulng  mm,  »d 
wlib  groai  (Bdllty.— >  Auullly  (kill  la  einllanea ;  but  hu  mind  wu  ehkiay  ininirfcMte  Kir 
■be  lliw  puwrr  of  Diulyili  which  dbilngubdiu  hli  I^nieii,  uid  DIher  uf  his  IUct  eea{iD> 
•itkuu.  In  ihli  pawnrurdiidiBliiuldgaiHl  dHxlagDtiblnK— orrltd  Id  h  plioh  aSmtiHt 
lAlnnilami— I.lu}d  hu  «tu«]y  aver  bEon  equalled,  and  bli  pucma.  ihnugb  ■  iiijim  t> 
point  of  rfnaldfaumi  wiU  ba  fuuud  by  ihdH  who  will  rdMi  ihsai  with  the  caJnt  ulUaUtfi 
Ibay  raqulrct  taploM  with  erillcal  and  mural  liig^Mt^oDa  of  tht  bigheal  ralue." 
BaiMa  Ihne  orfuur  rDlamaa  of  potuy.  Vt.  Lloyd  irrolo  nonU)— JMnaad  OInirr,  »ab- 
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■eaa  present,  a  picture  fitted  to  exeWa  feeln/f»  of  baoefUl  effect  upon  the  mind,  mther 
than  to  awaken  tA^vfkt,  which  counteracts  all  such  mischief.  Indeed  I  think  no  man 
would  have  sought  my  Father's  daily  society  who  was  not  predominantly  given  to  refieo- 
tion.  What  is  very  striking  in  this  play  is  the  character  of  the  heroine,  whose  eamea 
and  scrupulous  devotion  to  her  mother  occasions  the  partial  estrangement  of  her  lover, 
d^Ormond,  and,  in  its  consequences,  an  overwhelming  misery,  which  overturns  her  reason, 
and  causes  her  death,  and  thus,  through  remorse,  works  the  conversion  of  Ihoee  guilty  per- 
sons of  the  drama,  who  have  been  slaves  to  passion,  but  are  not  all  **  enslaved,  nor  wholly 
vilo.'^  Strong  is  the  contrast  which  this  play  presents,  in  its  exhibition  of  the  female 
character,  with  that  of  the  celebrated  French  and  German  writers,  who  have  treated  aimi* 
lar  subjects.  Men  write,—  I  have  heard  a  painter  say,  men  even  paint,— as  they  feel  and 
an  they  are.  Goethe's  Margaret  has  been  thought  equal  to  Shakspeare's  Ophelia  and  Dee* 
demona ;  in  some  respects  it  is  so ;  but  it  is  like  a  pot  of  sweet  ointment  into  which  some 
tainting  matter  has  fallen.  I  think  no  Englishman  of  Goethe's  genius  and  aen^bility 
would  have  described  a  maiden,  whom  it  was  his  intention  (o  represent,  though  frail  on 
ono  point,  yet  lovely  and  gentl(»-hearted,  as  capable  of  being  induced  to  give  her  poor 
old  mother  a  sleeping  potion.  ^  It  will  do  her  no  harm."  But  the  risk  /— affection  gives 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  where  there  would  else  be  but  the  simplidty  of  the  dove.  A 
true  Englishman  would  have  felt  that  such  an  act,  so  bold  and  undaughterly,  blighted  at 
once  the  lily  flower,  making  it  *'  put  on  darkness"  and  *'  fkll  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and 
out-worn  faces."  In  Mr.  Lloyd's  youthful  drama  even  the  dissipated  Marchioness,  who 
tempts  and  yiolds  to  temptation,  is  made  to  play  a  noble  part  in  the  end,  won  back  from 
sin  by  generous  feeling  and  strong  sense:  and  the  description  of  Julia  ViUeiieiiTe*8 
tender  care  of  her  mother  is  so  characteristic  of  the  author,  that  I  can  not  help  quoting 
ptirt  of  it  here,  though  it  Is  not  among  the  powerful  parts  of  the  play. 

Describing  how  her  aged  parent's  extreme  inflrmity  rendered  her  incapable,  withou 
a  sacriflce,  of  leaving  the  small  dwelling  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed,  and  how 
this  had  prevented  her  even  from  hinting  her  lover*s  proposal  for  their  union,  Julia  sayib 

**  Though  blind 
She  loved  this  little  spot.    A  happy  wife 
There  lived  she  with  her  lord.    It  was  a  home 
In  which  an  only  brother,  long  since  dead. 
And  I,  were  educated :  Hwas  to  her 
As  the  whole  world.    Its  scanty  garden  plot. 
The  hum  of  bees  hived  there,  which  still  she  heard 
On  a  warm  summer's  dsy,  the  scent  of  flowers. 
The  honey-suckle  which  trailed  round  its  porch, 
Its  orchard,  fleld,  and  trees,  her  universe ! — 
I  knew  she  could  not  long  be  spared  to  me. 
Ilcr  Bufferings,  when  alleviated  best. 
Were  most  acute  :  and  I  could  best  perform 
That  sacred  task.    I  wished  to  lengthen  out,— 
By  consecrating  to  her  every  moment, — 
Her  being  to  myself!  Ace." 

**Oou]d  I  leave  her?- 
I  might  have  seen  her,— such  was  D'Ormond's  ple»— 
Each  day.    But  who  her  evening  houra  could  cheer  f 
Her  long  and  solitary  evening  houn  ? — 
Talk  her,  or  haply  sing  her,  to  her  sleep  ? 
Read  to  her  ?    Smooth  her  pillow  ?    Lastly  make 
Morning  seem  morning  with  a  daughter's  welcome  ? 
For  morning's  light  ne*er  visited  her  eyea ! — 
Well !  I  refused  to  quit  her  I    D'Ormond  grew 
Absent,  rei>erved,  nay  splenetic  and  petulant ! 
He  left  the  Province,  nor  has  he  once  seat 
A  kind  inquiry  so  t'  alleviate 
His  heavy  absence.'* 

Beritola  is  Italian  in  form,  as  much  as  Wieland'o  Ohemt  but  the  spirit  is  that  o^  Vk« 
Bngiishman,  Charles  Lloyd  ;  It  contains  tbo  same  vivid  deseriptlonaoC  Tcv<scwVi^%>anK^''<G«A 
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UM  nine  reflec'ive  divplay  of  the  lover's  pualon,  the  Mine  ■mtimenta  of  deep  d4 
tenderness,  uttered  as  ttunt  the  heart  and  with  aapecial  air  erf*  realllj,  aa  The  £>uk9  J>*Or- 
wund  and  the  author's  productions  in  general,  the  Terslflcati<m  is  ralber  better  thsa 
that  of  his  earlier  poems,  but  the  want  of  ease  and  harmony  in  the  flow  of  the  Terse  .la  a 
prevailing  defect  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  poetry,  and  often  makes  it  appear  proaale,  even  whcfs 
the  thought  is  not  so. 

This  pathetic  sonnet  is  one  of  a  rery  interesting  set,  on  the  death  of  PrtoeiUa 
Iha  author's  maternal  grandmother,  included  in  the  Joint  volume : 

**  Oh,  She  was  almost  speechless  I  nor  could  hold 
Awakening  converse  with  me!  ((shall  bless 
Nil  more  the  modulated  tenderness 

Of  that  dear  voice !)    Ala.*,  'twas  shrunk  and  cold 

Her  lionor'd  face !  yet,  when  I  aought  to  speak, 
Through  her  half-open'd  eyelids  She  did  send 
Faint  Iook9,  that  said,  ^  I  would  be  yet  thy  fHendr 

And  (O  my  chok*d  breast!)  e'en  on  that  shrunk  cheek 

I  saw  one  slow  tear  roll !  my  hand  She  took, 
Placing  it  on  her  heart— I  heard  her  sigh 
**■  Tls  too,  too  much  P    Twas  Love's  last  agony ! 

I  tore  me  from  Her  I    Twas  her  latent  look, 

Her  latest  accents— O  my  heart,  retain 

That  look,  those  accents,  till  we  meet  again  T—S.  C 


CHAPTER    IV. 

(From  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Stanzas,  written  in  my  Pocket-copy  of  Thomson's  ComUc  ^ 
Hdoleiue.) 

"-  VV^ith  liim  there  often  walked  in  friendly  guise, 

Or  lay  upon  tiie  muss  by  brook  or  tree. 
A  noticeable  Man  with  large  gray  eyes. 
And  a  paie  face  that  seemed  undoubtedly 
As  if  a  blooming  face  it  ouitrht  to  be  ; 
Heavy  his  luw-hung  lip  did  oft  appear, 
Deprest  by  weight  of  musing  Phaiitawy  ; 
Profound  his  forehead  was,  though  not  severe ; 
Yet  some  did  think  that  be  had  little  business  here  : 

** .Sweet  heaven  forefend!  his  was  a  lawful  right: 

Noisy  he  whs,  anil  gamesome  as  a  hoy  ; 

His  limbs  would  toss  about  him  with  delight. 

Like  brunches  when  strong  winds  the  trees  annoy. 

Nor  lacked  his  culmer  hours  device  or  toy 

To  banish  listlessness  and  irksome  care ; 

He  would  have  taught  you  how  you  might  employ 

Yourself;  and  many  did  to  him  repair, — 
And  certesnot  in  vain ;  he  had  inventions  rsre." 

Fob  Josiah  Wade,  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  letters,  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter,  -were  written,  the  fine  portrait  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  by  Allston  (nearly  full  length,  in  oils),  was  painted  at 
Rome  in  1806, — I  believe  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  Mr.  Allston 
himself  spoke  of  it,  as  in  his  opinion  faithfully  representing  his  friend^a 
(eatnreB  and  expression,  such  as  they  commonly  appeared.    His  coon 
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tenance,  he  added,  in  his  high  poetic  mood,  was  quite  tcjond  the 
painter'a  art:  "it  was  indeed  spirit  made  visible J*^ 

Mr.  Coleridge  was  thirty- three  yeara  old  when  this  portrait  was 
painted,  hot  it  would  be  taken  for  that  of  a  man  of  forty.  The  youth- 
ful, even  boyish  look,  which  the  original  retained  for  some  years  after 
boyhood,  must  rather  suddenly  have  given  place,  to  a  premature  ap- 
pearance, first  of  middle-agedness,  then  of  old  age,  at  least  m  his  gen- 
eral aspect,  though  in  some  points  of  personal  appearance, — his  fair 
smooth  skin  and  "  large  gray  eyes,'  "  at  once  the  clearest  and  the 
deepest" — so  a  friend  lately  described  them  to  me, — "that  I  ever 
saw,"  he  grew  not  old  to  the  last  8erjeant  Talfourd  thus  speaks  of 
what  he  was  at  three  or  four  and  forty.  "Lamb  used  to  say  tliathe 
was  inferior  to  what  he  had  been  in  his  youth ;  but  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it ;  at  least  there  is  nothing  in  his  early  writing  which  gives 
any  idea  of  the  richness  of  his  mind  so  lavishly  poured  out  at  this 
time  in  his  happiest  moods.  Although  he  looked  much  older  than  he 
was,  his  hair  being  silvered  all  over,  and  his  person  tending  to  cor- 
pulency, there  was  about  him  no  trace  of  bodily  sickness  or  mentiil 
decay,  but  ratlier  an  air  of  voluptuous  repose.  His  benignity  of  man- 
ner placed  his  auditors  entirely  at  their  ease;  and  inclined  them  to 
listen  delighted  to  the  sweet  low  tone  in  which  he  began  to  discourse 
on  gome  liigh  theme.  At  first  his  tones  were  conversational:  ho 
seemed  to  dally  with  the  shallows  of  the  subject  and  with  fantastic 
images  which  bordered  it :  but  gradually  the  thought  grew  deeper, 
and  the  voice  deepened  with  the  thought;  the  stream  gathering 
strength,  seemed  to  bear  along  with  it  all  things  which  opposed  its 
progress,  and  blended  them  with  its  current;  and  stretching  away 
among  regions  tinted  with  ethereal  colors,  was  lost  at  airy  distance 
in  the  horizon  of  fancy.  Coleridge  was  sometimes  induced  to  repeat 
portions  of  Christabel,  then  enshrined  in  manuscript  from  eyes  pro- 
fane, and  gave  a  bewitching  effect  to  its  wizard  lines.  But  more  pe- 
culiar in  its  beauty  than  this  was  his  recitation  of  Kubla  Khan.  As 
he  repeated  the  passage — 

A  d!im«el  wllh  adulclmor 
In  a  vision  once  I  eaw : 

It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 
And  on  her  dalclmer  she  played 
Singing  of  Mount  Abura! 

his  voice  seemed  to  mount  and  melt  into  air,  as  the  images  grew  mo:e 
visionary,  and  the  suggested  associations  more  remote." 

Mr.  Dequincey  thus  describes  him  at  thirty-four,  in  the  summer 
season  of  1807,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Allston's 
portrait. 

"  I  had  received  directions  for  finding  out  the  house  where  Cole- 
ridge was  visiting ;  and  in  riding  down  a  maui  street  of  Brid^watAic^ 
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I  Dotioed  a  gateway  ooneqwiidiDg  to  the  deMriptkm  gnren  at. 
Under  this  was  standing:,  and  gazing  about  him,  a  man  whom  I  shil 
describe.  In  height  be  might  seem  to  be  abore  fire  feei  dght  (ke 
was  in  reality  aboot  an  inch  and  a  half  taller,  hot  his  figm«  was  of 
an  order  which  drowns  the  height) ;  his  person  waa  broad  and  foil, 
and  tended  even  to  corpulence:  his  complexion  waa  fiur,  though  not 
what  puntera  technically  style  iiEur,  because  it  waa  associated  with 
black  hair :  bis  eyes  were  large  and  soft  in  their  ezpreasion :  and  it 
was  from  the  peculiar  appearance  of  haze  or  dreaminess,  which  mixed 
with  their  light,  that  I  recognized  my  object  This  was  Coleridge.  I 
examined  him  steadfastly  for  a  minnte  or  more :  and  it  strock  me 
that  he  saw  neither  myself  nor  any  other  object  in  the  street.  He 
was  in  a  deep  reverie,  for  I  had  dismounted,  made  two  or  three  tri- 
fling arrangements  at  an  inn  door,  and  advanced  dose  to  him,  before 
he  had  apparently  become  conscious  of  my  presence.  The  sound  of 
my  voice,  announcing  my  own  name,  first  awoke  him ;  he  started, 
and  for  a  moment,  seemed  at  a  loss  to  understand  my  purpose  or  hb 
own  situation ;  for  he  repeated  rapidly  a  number  of  words  which  had 
no  relation  to  either  of  us.  There  was  no  mauwiue  hmU  in  his  man- 
ner, but  simple  perplexity,  and  an  apparent  difficulty  in  recovering 
his  position  among  daylight  realities.  This  little  scene  over,  he  re- 
ceived me  with  a  kindness  of  manner  so  marked  that  it  might  be 
called  gracious. 

*'*'  Coleridge  led  me  to  a  drawing-room  and  rang  the  bell  for  refresh- 
ments, and  omitted  no  point  of  a  courteous  reception.  He  told  me 
that  there  would  be  a  very  large  dinner-party  on  that  day,  which 
perliaps  might  be  disagreeable  to  a  perfect  stranger ;  but,  if  not,  he 
could  assure  me  of  a  most  hospitable  welcome  from  the  family.  I 
was  too  anxious  to  see  him,  under  all  aspects,  to  think  of  declining 
this  invitation.  And  these  little  points  of  business  being  settled, 
Ooleritlpe,  like  some  great  river,  the  Orellana,  or  the  St  Lawrence, 
that  had  been  checked  and  fretted  by  rocks  or  thwarting  islands,  and 
Kuddcnly  recovers  its  volume  of  waters,  and  its  mighty  music,  swept, 
at  once,  as  if  returning  to  his  natural  business,  into  a  continuous  strain 
of  el()(|nent  dissertation,  certainly  the  most  novel,  the  most  finely 
Illustrated,  and  traversing  the  most  spacious  fields  of  thought,  by  tran- 
vitions.  the  most  just  and  logical,  that  it  was  possible  to  conceive." 

I  will  now  ])rescnt  him  as  he  appeared  to  William  Hazlitt  in  the 
February  of  1798,  when  he  was  little  more  than  five-and-twenty ;  and 
this  brin^  him  back  to  the  period  of  his  life  at  which  the  present 
Memoir  concludes. 

"  It  was  in  January,  1798,  that  I  rose  one  morning  before  daylight, 
to  walk  ten  miles  in  the  mud,  to  hear  this  celebrated  person  preach. 
Never,  the  longest  day  I  have  to  live,  shall  I  have  such  another  walk 

this  cold,  raw,  comfortless  one,  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1798 
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riy  a  des  impreaaions  que  ni  le  temps  ni  lea  eirconstaficea  peuvent  ^ 
facer,  Dusse-je  vitre  des  siicles  entiers,  le  doux  temps  de  majeunesse 
ne  pent  renaitre  pour  moi^  ni  s'effaeer  jamais  dans  ma  m^moire. 
When  I  got  there,  tho  organ  was  playing  the  hundredth  psalm,  and 
when  it  was  done,  Mr.  Coleridge  rose  and  gave  out  his  text.  *  He 
departed  again  into  a  mountain  himself  alane,^  As  he  gave  out  this 
text  his  voice  ^  rose  like  a  stream  of  rich  distilled  perfumes  ;^  and  when 
he  came  to  the  two  last  words,  which  he  pronounced  loud,  deep,  and 
distinct,  it  seemed  to  me,  who  was  then  young,  as  if  the  sounds  had 
echoed  from  the  bottom  of  the  human  heart,  and  as  if  that  prayer 
might  have  floated  in  solemn  silence  through  the  universe.  The  idea 
of  St.  John  came  into  my  mind,  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  who 
had  his  loins  girt  about,  and  whose  food  was  locusts  and  wild  honey. 
The  preacher  then  lanched  into  his  subject,  like  an  eagle  dallying 
with  the  wind.  The  sermon  was  upon  peace  and  war — upon  church 
and  state — not  their  alliance,  but  their  separation— on  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  not  as  the  same,  but  as  op* 
posed  to  one  another.  He  talked  of  those  who  had  inscribed  the 
cross  of  Christ  on  banners  dripping  with  human  gore.  He  made  a 
poetical  and  pastoral  excursion, — and  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  war, 
drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  simple  shepherd  boy,  driving 
his  team  afield,  or  sitting  under  the  hawthorn,  piping  to  his  flock,  as 
though  he  should  never  be  old,  and  the  same  poor  country  lad, 
crimped,  kidnapped,  brought  into  town,  made  drunk  at  an  alehouse, 
tnrned  into  a  wretched  drummer-boy,  with  his  hair  sticking  on  end 
with  powder  and  pomatum,  a  long  cue  at  his  back,  and  tricked  out 
in  the  finery  of  the  profession  of  blood. 

^ '  Such  were  Uie  notes  oar  once  loved  poet  sung  :* 

and  for  myself,  I  could  not  have  been  more  delighted  if  I  had  heard 
the  music  of  the  spheres.  Poetry  and  Philosophy  had  met  together. 
Truth  and  Genius  had  embraced,  under  the  eye  and  with  the  sano- 
tion  of  Religion.  This  was  even  beyond  my  hopes.  I  returned 
home  well  satisfied.  The  sun  that  was  still  laboring  pale  and  wan 
through  the  sky,  obscured  by  thick  mists,  seemed  an  emblem  of  the 
good  cause;  and  the  cold  dank  drops  of  dew,  that  hung  half  melted 
on  the  beard  of  the  thistle,  had  something  genial  and  refreshing  in 
tliem." 

A  glowing  dawn  was  his,  but  noon^s  full  blaze 

or  perfect  day  ne'er  fillM  his  heaven  with  radiance. 

Scarce  were  the  flowerets  on  their  stems  upraised 

When  sudden  shadows  east  an  evening  gloom 

O^er  those  bright  skies  I— yet  still  those  sUes  were  loYely ; 

The  roses  of  the  mom  yet  lingered  there 

When  stars  began  to  peep,— nor  yet  exhaled, 

Fresh  dew-drops  glittered  near  tho  glow-worm's  lampi 

And  maoy  a  snatch  of  lark-like  melody 

Birds  of  the  shade  trilled  forth  'mid  plaintive  waxbUxuft, 
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CHAPTER   V. 

**  Learning,  power,  and  time, 
(Too  much  of  all)  thna  wastingr  In  ▼>&»  war 
Of  f«rvld  colloquy.    Sickne**^  *ti»  trutt 
Whole  fears  »f  weary  iayty  httieged  him  eleee^ 
Even  to  the  fates  and  inlets  of  his  life  I 
Bat  It  i8  true,  no  leat,  that  ttrenaoat,  firm, 
And  with  a  natural  gladnew,  he  maintained 
The  citadel  unconquered,  and  in  Joy 
Was  strong  to  follow  the  dellghtAil  Moso.** 

With  the  let<}er  of  November  5,  which  condades  Chapter  iii.  the 
blographioal  8kot<}h  left  by  Mr.  Ooleridge^s  late  Editor  comes  to  an 
end^  and  at  the  present  time  I  can  carry  it  no  farther  than  to  add,  that 
in  January,  1798,  my  Father  removed  with  his  wife  and  child,  the 
latter  then  four  rooDtbs  old,  to  a  cottage  at  Stowey,  which  was  his 
home  for  three  years ;  that  from  that  home,  in  company  with  Mr. 
and  Miss  Wordsworth,  he  went,  in  September,  1798,  to  Germany,  and 
that  he  spent  fourteen  months  in  that  country,  during  which  period 
the  Letters  called  Satyrane's  were  written.  Ilere,  however,  at  the 
end  of  tliis  brief  personal  record,  I  may  best  introduce  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made,  and  details  which  have  been  given,  respect- 
ing Mr.  Coleridge's  services  to  The  Morning  Past  and  The  Courier^ 
spoken  of  by  him  in  Chap.  x.  That  representation  has  been 
excepted  against  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was  Editor  of  the  former  Paper 
wlieu  my  Father  wrote  for  it,  and  half  proprietor  of  the  other.  The 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  case  he  has  already  made  public  ;*  he 
deems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in 
this  work  is  calculated  to  give  an  impression  of  the  amount  of  his 
actual  performances  on  behalf  of  those  papers  beyond  what  the 
facts  warrant ;  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  or  proper  to  witii- 
draw  that  portion  of  Chapter  x.  of  which  he  complains,  nor  do  1 
see  that  it  must  necessarily  bear  a  construction  at  variance  with 
bis  own  statements :  but  neither  would  I  republish  it  withoot  giving 
Mr.  Stuart's  account  of  matters  to  which  it  refers,  extracted  from 
letters  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  late  Editor.  He  writes  as 
follows  from  Wyklmni  Park,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1885. 

"In  August,  1795,  I  began  to  conduct  The  Morning  Poit,  the  sale 
of  which  was  so  low,  only  350  per  day,  that  a  gentleman  at  that  time 
made  a  bet  with  nie  lliAt  the  Paper  was  actually  extinct. 

"At  Christmas,  1797,  on  tlie  recommendation  of  Mr.  Mackintosh, 

•  In  articlm  on  Mr.  Coleridfe^  the  Poet,  and  his  JTevspapor  irri(»ajr*«  ^-^t  ^  tha  Oom 
V  Mofazioe  of  May,  June,  July^  August,  of  1838. 
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Ooieridge  sent  me  several  pieces  of  poetry ;  up  to  the  time  of  his 
^'oing  to  Gerinnny,  about  12  pieces .♦  Prose  writing  I  never  expected 
from  him  at  that  time.    He  went  to  Grerraany  in  the  summer  of  1798. 

"  He  returned,  I  believe,  about  the  end  of  1799,t  and  proposed  to 
me  to  come  to  London  to  reside  near  me,  and  write  daily  for  the 
paper.  I  took  lodgings  for  him  in  King  Streets,  Covent  Garden.  The 
Morning  Post  then  selling  2,000  daily.  Coleridge  wrote  some  things, 
particularly,  I  remember.  Comments  on  Lord  Grenville's  reply  to 
Bonaparte's  Overtures  of  Peace,  in  January,  1800.  But  he  totally 
failed  in  the  plan  he  proposed  of  writing  daily  on  the  daily  occur- 
rences." 

Mr.  Stuart  then  gives  three  short  letters  of  Mr.  C.'s,  showing  how 
often  he  was  ill  and  incapable  of  writing  for  the  paper,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long  one,  dated  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  19th  July,  1800,  in 
which  he  promises  a  second  part  of  Pitt  and  Bonaparte,  but  speaks 
of  it  as  uncertain  whether  or  no  he  should  be  able  to  continue  any 
regular  species  of  employment  for  Mr.  S.'s  paper. 

After  noting  that  Mr.  C.  left  London  at  the  end  of  his  first  half- 
year's  engagement,  Mr.  S.  brings  forward  more  letters,  containing  ex- 
cuses on  account  of  illness,  but  promising  a  number  of  essays :  two 
on  the  war,  as  respecting  agriculture ;  one  on  the  raising  of  rents ; 
one  on  the  riots  (com  riots  in  1800);  and  one  on  the  countenance  by 
Government  of  calumnies  on  the  King ; — ^promising  also  a  second  part 
of  Pitt  and  Bonaparte,  which  Mr.  8.  supposes  he  was  constantly  dun- 
ning for,  the  Character  of  Pitt,  published  in  The  M.  P.  early  in  1800, 
having  made  a  great  sensation;  proposing  a  letter  to  Sir  F.  Burdett 
on  solitary  imprisonment,  and  that  all  these  should  be  published  in 
pamphlets,  after  they  had  been  divided  into  pieces,  and  published  in 
the  M.  P.,  ho  doubting  whether  they  were  of  value  for  a  newspaper. 
Some  of  these  essays  appear  to  have  been  sent ;  it  is  not  specified 
which  or  how  many. 

*' Early  in  1807,"  Mr.  S.  says,  "I  was  confined  by  a  violent  fever. 
Several  weeks  I  was  delirious,  and  to  my  astonishment^  when  I  re- 
covered, Pitt  was  out  of  place,  and  Home  Tooke  in  Parliament.  I 
did  not  resume  the  conduct  of  the  Paper  till  the  spring.  The  ^apei 
suffered  loss." 

The  next  letter,  dated  May,  1801,  Keswick,  speaks  of  ill  health,  and 
"the  habits  of  irresolution  which  are  its  worst  consequences,"  forbid- 
ding him  to  rely  on  himself.  Mr.  S.  had  solicited  him  to  write,  and 
olTered  terms,  and  it  appears  that  he  did  form  a  new  engagement  for 


*  ^*  Short  pieces,**  Mr.  Staart  calta  them  fn  the  Centra.  Mag.  But  among  (hem 
France^  on  odu,  which  was  first  pabllahed  in  the  M.  P.  in  the  beginning  of  1796,  and  r» 
published  in  the  same  Paper  some  yean  afterwardsi  and  moat  have  helped  to  gire  it  ■ 
decent  poetical  reputation,  I  think* 

t  Nor.  27,  1799. 
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tlie  Paper  abont  that  lime.  In  a  letter  of  Se|'t.  1801,  he  asLja,  ^ 
not  to  blinded  by  aathorship  as  to  believe  that  whol  I  liare  June  a  1 
Bt  all  adequalo  to  the  money  I  have  reoeived."  Mr.  Btniirt  then 
daces  a  letter  witli  the  postmark  Briilgowai«r,  of  Jan.  ID,  1801. 
These  lettera  show,  he  says,  that  in  July  and  October  1800,  in  iUy 
1801,  on  the  SOth  of  September  1801,  Coleridge  vas  at  Keswick,  tlui 
in  Jannarj  1803,  he  wan  nt  Stowey,  that  ho  conld  not  therefore  t«*« 
materially  contributed  to  ttie  snccess  of  The  Mornhtg  Pott.  "  In  tiii* 
last  year,"  saya  Hr.  Stnart,  "  his  Loiters  to  Jodge  Fletcher,  and  on 
Mr.  Fox,  at  Paris,  were  published."  The  former  were  not  pnblisliod 
till  1814.  The  six  letters  appeared  la  The  Coarirr  on  Sept.  SWi, 
29th,  Oct.  aist,  Nov.  2d,  Dec.  ad,  0th,  Dth  and  IDih.  Tlie  latter  ap- 
peared oQ  the  4th  and  fith  of  Nov.  180S.  Ur.  Stuart  speaks  of  U  u 
a  mistake  in  those  who  hare  supposed  that  tlie  coolness  of  Fox  loSir 
Jaines  Uacktutosh  was  oocaaioned  by  his  ascribing  this  "  fioUnt 
lliilippic,"  8S  Lamb  called  it,  to  him  (Sir  James).  "  On  thoM  to 
fodge  Fletcher,"  he  saya,  "and  moay  other  snoh  essays,  na  bclae 
"icr  fit  for  pamphlets  than  newspapera,  I  did  not  set  much  ralue. 
tills  eulyecl  hear  Coleridge  himself  in  s  letter  dated  June  4th, 
1811,  when  he  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Street.  "Fresbnesa  of  effect 
belongs  to  a  newspaper  and  dietingaisbes  it  from  a  litororr  book:  tlie 
former  being  the  Zenith  and  the  latter  the  Nadir,  witli  a  nnmbcr  of 
intermediate  degrees,  oecnpied  by  pamphlets,  magaaines,  revieii^ 
4c.  Besides,  in  a  daily  paper,  with  advertisemenlfl  proporUoned  to 
ite  large  sale,  what  is  deferred  mustfonr  times  infivebeeitinguiihed. 
A  newspaper  is  a  market  for  flowers  and  vegetables,  rather  than  a 
granary  or  cooserratory ;  and  tho  drawer  of  its  Editor  a  common  bo- 
rial  ground,  not  a  catacomb  for  embalmed  mnmmies,  in  which  the  de- 
funct are  preserved  to  servo  in  afEer~times  as  medicines  for  tlie  living." 
Tliis  freshness  of  effect  Coleridge  scarcely  ever  gave  to  either  TKi 
Morning  Toil  or  The  Covrifr.  He  was  occasionallj  in  London 
daring  my  time,  in  The  Morning  Foil  it  is  true,  but  he  tie«ar  gnie 
the  daily  bread.  He  was  mostly  at  Keswick.  •  *  •  •  A  lew 
months  in  1800,  and  a  few  weeks  in  1802,  that  was  all  the  tim«  ho 
.'•ver  wasted  on  The  Morning  Pott,  and  as  for  The  Courier,  it  no- 
bpepted  bis  proffered  services  as  a  fiLVor  done  to  bim,"  Ac 
L  After  speaking  again  of  tlie  former  paper,  ho  aays,  "  I  could  give 
.many  more  reasons  for  its  rise  ttian  those  I  gave  in  my  former  letter, 
and  among  olliers  T  would  include  Coleridge^s  ocoaaional  writings, 
thoagh  to  them  I  would  not  set  down  more  than  one  hundredth  part 
of  the  cause  of  success,  mueh  as  I  esteemed  his  writings  and  much  as 
I  would  have  givec  for  a  regular  daily  assistance  by  him.  But  be 
never  wrot«  a  thing  I  remieated,  and,  I  tliink  I  may  odd,  ho  never 
wrote  a  thing  I  eipeoted,-  'In  proof  of  this  he  promisfrd  me  at  mj 
•nniest  and  endless  request,  the  cliftractc  of  Bonfipana.^id}kl|Jjf 
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himself,  at  first  of  his  own  mere  motion,  had  promised ;  hj  promised 
it  letter  after  letter,  year  after  year,  for  ten  years  Qast  for  The  Courier)^ 
yet  never  wrote  it.  Could  Coleridge  and  I  place  ourselves  thirty- 
eight  years  back,  and  he  be  so  far  a  man  of  business  as  to  write  three 
or  four  hours  a  day,  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  pay  for  his  assist- 
ance. I  would  take  him  into  partnership,"  (which,  I  think,  my  Father 
would  have  declined,)  ^^  and  I  would  enable  him  to  make  a  large  for- 
tune. To  write  the  leading  paragraph  of  a  newspaper  I  would  prefer 
him  to  Mackintosh,  Burke,  or  any  man  I  ever  heard  of.  His  obser- 
vations not  only  were  confirmed  by  good  sense,  but  displayed  exten- 
sive knowledge,  deep  thought  and  well-grounded  foresight ;  they  were 
80  brilliantly  ornamented,  so  classically  delightful.  They  were  the 
writings  of  a  scholar,  a  gentleman  and  a  statesman,  without  personal 
sarcasm  or  illiberality  of  any  kind.  But  when  Coleridge  wrote  in  his 
study  without  being  pressed,  he  wandered  and  lost  himself.  He 
should  always  have  had  the  printer^s  devil  at  liis  elbow  with  ^  Sir,  the 
printers  want  copy.' 

"  So  far  then  with  regard  to  The  Morning  Post^  which  I  finally  left 
in  August,  1803.  Throughout  the  last  year,  during  my  most  rapio 
success,  Coleridge  did  not,  I  believe,  write  a  line  for  me.  Seven 
montlis  afterwards  I  find  Coleridge  at  Portsmouth,  on  his  way  to 
Malta."  Mr.  Stuart  proceeds  to  state  that  Mr.  0.  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  summer  of  1806,  that  in  1807  he  was  engaged  with  his 
Play  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  early  in  1808  gave  his  lectures  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  at  the  end  of  that  year  began  his  plan  of  The  Friend^ 
which  took  him  up  till  towards  the  end  of  1809--in  1811  proposed 
to  write  for  The  Courier  on  a  salary.  Mr.  Stuart  mentions  that  the 
Essays  on  the  Spaniards  were  sent  in  the  end  of  1809  by  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, as  some  return  for  sums  he  had  expended  on  his  account,  not 
on  his  (Mr.  Stuart's)  solicitation.  He  says  that  Mr.  C.  wrote  in  Tht 
Courier  for  his  own  convenience,  his  other  literary  projects  having 
failed,  and  that  he  wrote  for  it  against  the  will  of  Mr.  Street,  the  Edi- 
tor, who,  in  accepting  his  services,  only  yielded  to  his  (Mr.  S.'s)  sug- 
gestion. **  The  Courier,^^  he  says,  "required  no  assistance.  It  was, 
and  had  long  been,  the  evening  paper  of  the  highest  circulation."  In 
another  letter,  dated  7th  September,  1885,  he  speaks  thus :  "  7%« 
Courier  indeed  sold  8000  daily  for  some  years,  but  when  Street  and  I 
purchased  it  at  a  good  price  in  June,  1799,  it  sold  nearly  2000,  and 
bad  the  reputation  of  selling  more.  It  was  the  apostasy  of  The  Swi 
iF.  1803,  Street's  good  management,  its  early  intelligence,  and  the  im- 
portauce  of  public  events,  that  raised  The  Courier,''^  In  the  same 
letter  he  says,  "  Could  Coleridge  have  written  the  leading  paragraph 
daily  his  services  would  have  been  invaluable,  but  an  occasional  essay 
or  two  could  produce  little  effect  It  was  early  and  ample  accounts 
of  domestic  occurrences,  as  Trials,  Executions,  &c.,  &o.,  exclusively 
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early  Irish  news ;  the  eariiest  French  news ;  full  P&rliamentarj  De- 
Dates;  Com  Riots  in  1800 ;  Procession  prodaiming  Peace ;  the  attack 
on  the  King  hy  Hatfield  at  the  Theatre ;  the  arrest  of  Artimr  O'Con- 
nor, respecting  which  I  was  examined  at  the  Privy  Council :  it  was 
the  earliest  and  fullest  accounts  of  such  things  as  these,  while  the 
other  papers  were  negligent,  that  raised  The  Morning  Po9t  from  850, 
when  I  took  it  in  August,  1795,  to  4500,  when  I  sold  it  in  August, 
1808,  and  then  no  other  daily  morning  paper  sold  above  8000.    It 
was  unremitting  attention  and  success  in  giving  the  best  and  earliest 
accounts  of  occurrences  that  made  The  Morning  Po»t^  and  not  the 
writings  of  any  one,  though  good  writing  is  always  an  important  fea- 
ture.   I  have  known  the  Paper  served  more  by  a  minute,  picturesque, 
lively  account  of  the  ascension  of  a  balloon  than  ever  it  was  by  any 
piece  of  writing.    There  is  a  great  difference  among  newspapers  in 
this  respect.    Most  of  the  Sunday  Papers,  calling  themselves  i^euMp^ 
pers,  have  no  news,  only  political  essays,  which  are  read  by  the  work- 
ing-classes, and  which  in  those  papers  produce  astonishing  success.** 
In  other  letters  he  says :  ^'The  reputation  of  the  writings  of  any  man, 
the  mere  reputation  of  them,  would  not  serve,  or  in  the  very  slight- 
est degree  serve,  any  daily  newspaper."     '^Mackintosh's  reputation 
as  a  political  writer  was  then  much  higher  than  that  of  Coleridge, 
and  ho  was  my  brother-in-law,  known  to  have  written  for  the  Paper, 
especially  during  one  year  (1795-6),  and  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
ine,  yet  I  must  confess  that  even  to  the  reputation  of  his  writing  for 
the  Paper  I  never  ascribed  any  part  of  its  success," 

It  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Stuart  how  many  essays  in  all  Mr. 
Coleridge  contributed  to  the  Morning  Post  and  the  Courier.  Mr. 
C.  Iiimsolf  mentions  several  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  this  work. 
All  these  have  been  copied,  and  will  be  republished  hereafter.  I 
happen  to  possess  also  his  contributions  to  The  Courier  in  1811. 
They  are  numerous,  though  not  daily ;  if  what  I  have  form  the  com 
plete  set  for  that  year,  which  I  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  Critique  on  Bertram  first  appeared  in  that  Paper,  I  believe  ir 
1816.  Mr.  Stuart  admits  that  some  of  the  poems  published  by  Mr. 
C.  in  The  Morning  Post  before  his  going  to  Germany  made  a  "great 
impression :"  that  on  Mr.  C.'s  proposing  "  personally  on  the  spot  and 
by  daily  exertion  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  of  the  Paper,"  he 
"  grasped  at  the  engagement,"  and  "  no  doubt  solicited"  him  "  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  to  enter  upon  it ;"  that  his  "  writings  produced 
%  greater  effect  in  The  Morning  Post  than  any  others."  In  his  letter 
of  September  19,  1885,  Mr.  S.  says,  "The  most  remarkable  things 
Coleridge  published  in  The  Morning  Post  were  The  DetiVs  Thoughts 
and  the  Character  of  Pitt,  Each  of  these  made  a  sensation,  which 
any  writings  unconnected  with  the  news  of  the  day  rarely  did.** 
Khewhere  he  says, "  Several  hundred  sheets  extra  were  sold  by  them. 
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a  ad  the  paper  was  in  demand  for  days  and  weeks  afterwards.  Cole> 
ridge  promised  a  pair  of  portraits,  Pitt  and  Bonaparte.  I  conld  not 
walk  a  bondred  yards  in  the  streets  but  I  was  stopped  by  inquiries, 
'  When  shall  we  have  Bonaparte  V  One  of  the  most  eager  of  these 
inquirers  was  Dr.  Moore,  author  of  Zeluco^  In  the  letter  mentioned 
just  above  ho  says,  "At  one  time  Coleridge  engaged  to  write  daily  for 
The  Courier  on  the  news  of  the  day,  and  he  did  attend  very  regularly 
and  wrote ;  but  as  it  was  in  the  spriug,  when  the  Paper  was  over- 
whelmed with  debates  and  advertisements  (and  Street  always  prb- 
ferring  news,  and  a  short  notice  of  it  in  a  leading  paragraph  to  any 
writing  however  brilliant),  little  or  nothing  that  he  wrote  was  insert- 
ed from  want  of  room.  Of  this  he  repeatedly  complained  to  me, 
saying  that  he  would  not  continue  to  receive  a  salary  without  render- 
ing services.  I  answered,  *  Wait  till  Parliament  is  up ;  we  shall  then 
have  ample  room,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  all  you  can  give  us.' 
When  Parliament  rose  Coleridge  disappeared,  or  at  least  discontinued 
his  services." 

The  time  here  spoken  of  was  in  June,  1811.  In  April  he  had  pro 
posed  to  Mr.  Stuart  a  particular  plan  of  writing  for  The  Courier^  and 
on  May  5,  he  writes  to  that  gentleman,  that  he  had  stated  and  par- 
ticularized til  is  proposal  to  Mr.  Street,  and  "  found  a  full  and  in  all 
appearance  a  warm  assent."  Mr.  Street,  he  says, "  expressed  himself 
highly  pleased  both  at  the  thought  of  my  assistance  in  general,  and 
with  the  specific  plan  of  assistance.  There  was  no  doubt,  he  said, 
that  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  Paper." 

Mr.  Stuart  has  been  offended  by  Mr.  Coleridge's  saying  that  he 
"  employed  the  prime  and  manhood  of  his  intellect  in  these  labors," 
namely  for  the  Papers ;  that  they  "  added  nothing  to  his  fortune  or 
reputation ;"  that  the  "  industry  of  the  week  supplied  the  necessities 
of  the  week."  This  he  has  considered  as  a  reproach  to  himself,  and 
an  unjust  one.  It  was  not — ^Mr.  Stuart  himself  saw  that  it  was  not— 
so  intended ;  Mr.  Coleridge's  only  object  was  to  show  that  he  had  not 
altogether  suffered  his  talents  to  "rust  away  without  any  efficient 
exertion  for  his  own  good  or  that  of  his  fellow-creatures ;"  that  he  had 
labored  more  than  would  appear  from  the  number  and  size  of  the 
books  he  had  produced,  and  in  whatever  he  wrote  had  aimed  not 
merely  to  supply  his  own  temporal  wants,  but  to  benefit  his  readers 
by  bringing  high  principles  in  view.  "  For,  while  cabbage-stalks  rot 
in  dunghills,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Editor  of  The  Morning 
Pcet^  *^  I  will  never  write  what,  or  for  what,  I  do  not  think  right.  All 
tiiat  prudence  can  justify  is  not  to  write  what  at  certain  times  one  may 
jk^l  think."  But  Mr.  Stuart  thought  that  the  Public  would  draw  infer- 
ences from  Mr.  C.'s  language  injurious  to  himself,  though  it  was  not 
meant  of  him  ;  and  hence  he  gave  the  details  which  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  bring  forward.    I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Coleridge  had  an  ax- 
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aggerated  impression  of  the  amount  of  his  labors  for  The  If&mu^ 
Post  and  Tfie  Courier^  and  that  when  he  said  that  he  had  raised  the 
sale  of  the  former  from  a  low  number  to  7000  daily,  he  mistook  the 
■ale  of  the  latter,  which,  Mr.  Stuart  admits,  may  have  been  7000  per 
day  in  1811,  when  he  wrote  for  it  constantly,  with  that  of  The  Morn- 
ing Post,  which  never  sold  above  4500.    Mr.  Stuart  says  tmly,  *^  Cole- 
ridge had  a  defective  memory,  from  want  of  interest  in  common 
things ;"  and  of  this  he  brings  forward  a  strong  instance.     I  think  my 
Father^s  example  and  experience  go  to  prove  that  Newspaper  reading 
must  ever  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  public  mind ;  high  and  care- 
ful writing  for  the  daily  journal  will  never  answer :  who  conld  fnmish 
noble  views  and  a  refined  moral  commentary  on  pnblio  events  and 
ooourrenoes  every  day  of  the  week,  or  even  every  other  day,  and  ob- 
tain a  proportionate  recompense  ?    On  the  other  hand,  a  coarse  or 
low  sort  of  writing  on  the  important  subjects,  with  which  the  journal 
deals,  must  do  mischief.    No  one  will  deny  that  the  character  of  Mr. 
O.^s  articles  was  such  as  he  has  described;  he  would  naturally  be 
more  alive  to  marks  of  the  impression  made  by  what  he  wrote  in  par- 
ticular than  any  one  else,  even  the  Editor ;  and  men  are  apt  to  judge 
of  their  labors  by  intensity  as  much  as  by  quantity.    He  perha])8  ex- 
pended more  thought  on  some  of  those  essays,  of  which  Mr.  Street 
and  even  Mr.  Stuart  thought  lightly,  than  would  have  served  to  fur- 
nish a  large  amount  of  ordinary  serviceable  matter.    Mr.  Stuart  ob* 
nerves,  ^^  He  never  had  a  prime  and  manhood  of  intellect  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  speaks  of  it  in  the  Lit,  Biography.    He  had  indeed  the 
great  mind,  the  great  powers,  but  lie  could  not  use  tliem  for  the  presp 
with  regularity  and  vigor  *    lie  was  always  ill."    This  may  have 
been  true ;  yet  it  was  during  what  ought  to  have  been  the  best  years 
of  his  life  that  he  wrote  for  the  Papers,  and  doubtless  what  he  did 
produce  helped  to  exhaust  his  scanty  stock  of  bodily  power,  and  to 
prevent  him  from  writing  as  many  books  as  he  might  have  done,  had 
circumstances  permitted  him  to  use  his  pen,  not  for  procuring  "  the 
necessities  of  the  wcck/^  but  in  the  manner  most  congenial  to  his  own 
mind,  and  ultimately  most  useful  to  the  public.     "  Such  things  as 
The  Morning  Post  and  money,"  says  Mr.  S.,in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
§ine^  "  never  settled  upon  his  mind."    I  believe  that  such  things  un- 
settled  his  mind,  and  made  him,  as  the  lampooner  said,  with  a  some- 
what different  allusion,  ^^Liko  to  a  man  on  double  business  bound, 
who  both  neglecte."    This  was  a  trouble  to  himself  and  all  connected 
with  him.    Le  ciel  nous  vend  toujours  les  hiens  quHl  nous  prodigue^ 
may  be  applied  to  my  poor  Father  emphatically. 

*  **  He  nover  could  write  a  thing  that  was  Immediately  required  of  him,**  mcj%  Mr. 
8.,  In  the  GeDtleman's  Magaxine,  of  May,  1838.  "  The  thought  of  oompaJaton  diMimed 
him.  I  oould  name  other  able  literary  men  In  this  unfortunate  pllghL**  One  of  tha 
groundB  of  argument  against  the  sole  proftssion  of  literature. 


In  regard  to  the  remuneration  be  received,  I  do  not  bring  forward 
tlie  partieitlart  given  b;  Kr.  Btuart  of  hia  liberal  dealingB  mtli  Ur. 
Coleridge,  siinp!;  because  tho  rehearsal  of  Lheni  would  betediooa,  and 
ooulU  answer  no  end.  Such  details  may  be  superseded  by  the  gen- 
eral declaration,  tbat  1  believe  my  Father  to  have  received  IVotn  Mr. 
Stnart  far  more  than  the  market  volne  of  hia  contributiona  to  the  Fa- 
pera  ivhich  that  gentleman  was  concerned  in.  Mr.  Stuart  eays  that 
be  "  pnid  nt  the  time  as  highly  as  eucli  writings  were  paid  fur,"  ftod 
to  Hr.  Coleridge's  satisfaction,  which  my  Father's  own  letters  cer- 
tainly tastily ;  and  concludes  the  acconnt  of  sums  advanced  by  hiro  to 
Mr.  0.,  when  he  was  not  writing  for  the  paper,  by  saying  that  be  bad 
"  at  least  TOOL  of  him  beside  many  acts  of  kindness."  A  ronsiderable 
part  of  this  was  spent  on  stamps  and  paper  for  The  Friend;  tnu 
hundred  of  it  was  given  after  the  publication  of  th«  Bi^raphia 
LiUraria. 

Ur.  Coleridge  expressed  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Stnart  and  sense  of  bis 
kindnesa  very  strongly  in  letters  to  himself,  but  not  more  strongly 
than  to  others.  He  speaks  of  him  in  a  letter  written  about  tho  be- 
ginning of  1B09,  addressed  to  a  gentleman  of  tlie  Quaker  persuasion 
at  Leeds,  as  "  a  man  of  the  moec  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
world,  managed  tiy  a  thorough  strong  and  sonnd  judgment,  and  ren- 
dered innocnons  by  a  good  heart'' — as  a  "  most  wise,  disinterested, 
kind,  Bod  constant  friend."  In  a  letter  to  my  Mother,  written  on  his 
return  from  Malta,  he  says,  "Stuart  is  a  friend,  and  a  tVlend  indeed." 

I  have  thonght  it  right  to  bring  forward  these  particulars — (I  and 
those  eqnally  concerned  with  myself) — not  only  out  of  o  regard  to 
truth  and  opennees,  that  the  language  of  this  work  respecting  Tht 
Mi/ming  Poti  and  Th«  Courier  may  not  be  interpreted  in  any  way 
contrary  to  fact,  wliich,  I  think,  it  netd  not  be ;  but  also  in  grniitnde 
to  a  man  who  was  serviceable  and  friendly  to  my  Father  during  many 
years  of  his  life ;  who  appreciated  his  merits  as  a  prose  writer  when 
tbey  were  not  generally  known  and  acknowledged ;  and  by  whose  aid 
his  principal  prose  work.  The  IViend,  was  brought  before  the  public. 
I  do  not  complain  in  the  least  of  his  stating  the  facts  of  my  Father's 
newspaper  writing;  in  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done — as  was 
pointed  out  at  tlie  time — there  mw  something  to  complain  of.  I*t 
me  add  that  I  consider  his  representation  of  my  Fotlier's  feelings  on 
certain  occasions  altogether  incredible,  and  deeply  regret  these  pieces 
i)f  1>ad  construing,  diotAi«d  by  resentment,  io  one  who  was  once  so 
tni.y  his  friend. 

My  Father  certainly  does  not  assert,  as  Mr.  Stuart  represents  hlw 
OS  having  asserted  in  the  Litrrary  Biography^  that  he  '■  made  tho  for- 
tnnes  of  The  Morning  JPmt  and  TAe  Courier,  and  was  inadeqnntelj 
paid."  He  speaks  of  his  writings  as  having  been  in  fnrthemnce  of 
gawrnwwif.    I  have  ao  donbt  ha  Lhongbt  Uutt  Ib^  wm»  mtv ioHble 
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Fto  OtkTemment  and  tu  his  oonntry,  UDtl  tbat  while  Uiey  iiroi  _ 
hitn  the  enmit;  o(  the  antj-mtniaterial  aad  Donaportean  party,  and 

,  svery  possible  liiinlranc*  to  his  lilorary  care«r  which  the  most  boctila 
mod  contemi'tnoQS  crilitism  of  a  leading  jonmiU  conld  effect,  they  wef» 
nnrewariled  in  any  other  qnarlcr.  Tliere  was  trntli  in  one  Imlf  ot 
Bazlitt's  stLTcaam,  "  Uis  politics  Inrneid — but  not  to  aeeount."  ''  From 
GovenimeDt,  or  the  friends  of  Government  I"  says  Mr.  Stuart.  '■  Wbj 
Coleridge  was  attaching  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenrille  in  1800,  who  nera 
at  tliehoalof  thoGorernnient.  In  1801,  when  the  AddingtoDsnnw 
Into  power,  he  nTote  little  or  nothing  io  TA«  Morning  Pott;  In  Ib« 
autumn  of  1602,  he  wrote  one  or  two  able  essays  a|;sinst  Bonapanr 
in  relation  to  the  Peace  of  Araiens,  and  fae  pnblished  in  thnt  psprr, 
Btthattime,  aletteror  two  to  Jodge  Fletcher."  This  last  Rent^Div 
U  a  double  mistake,  as  I  have  already  shown.  "At  that  liuiv  lliv 
newspaper  press  generally  oondemned  the  oinduct  of  Uonapsrlo  in 
the  severest  manner;  and  no  part  of  it  more  severely  th&n  Tlu 
Morning  Pott  by  my  own  writinp.  Cnbbett  attacked  For,  ice,  hot 
Tht  Morning  Pott  wa^  the  most  distinguished  on  this  subject,  and 
the  inoreaso  of  itd  oirculation  was  great  The  qualified  oppok]iii>a  [o 
Government  was  not  given  to  Pitt's  ministry,  bnt  to  AddingionV. 
To  Pitt  The  Morning  Pott  was  always,  in  my  time,  decidedly  o^px/atA. 
I  supported  Addington  against  Bonaparte,  daring  the  Peace  of  Amien^ 
with  sU  my  power,  and  in  the  summer  of  1808  Mr.  Estconrt  caine 
to  me  with  a  message  of  tlianks  from  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  A.  of- 
fering any  thing  1  wished.  I  declined  the  offer.  It  was  not  till  the 
snmmer  of  1804,  a  year  after  I  had  finally  left  TM  Morning  Pott  Ihsl, 
In  The  Courier,  I  supported  Pitt  against  Bonaparte,  on  the  mdi« 
grouDds  I  hod  supported  Mr.  Addington,  Pitt  having  become  again 
prime  minister,  to  protect  Lord  Melville  agiunst  tlie  fifth  clause. 
Ooleridge  confusea  things.  The  qualified  support  of  tlie  ministry,  lit 
allades  to,  applies  wholly  to  Th<  Courier."  I  do  not  see  the  nifit'nial 
discrepancy  between  this  statement  and  my  Father's,  when  he  taya 
that  The  Morning  Pott  was  "  anti-miniUerial.,  indeed,  but  with  far 
greater  earnestness  and  zeal,  both  anti-jacobin  and  anti-gnllican,"  and 
that  it  proved  a  far  more  useful  ally  to  tlie  Government  in  its  biimI 
Important  objects,  in  consequence  of  its  being  generally  considered 
moderately  anti-^ninitteriaX,  than  if  it  hod  been  the  avowed  enlngiist 
of  Mr.  Pitt;  "that  the  r^iid  increase  in  the  sale  of  The  Moning 
Pott  is  a  pledge  that  gennine  impartiality  with  a  respectable  piirilon 
of  literary  talent  will  secnre  the  success  of  n  newspaper  without  m» 
{ittrial  patnmapt,"  and  that  from  "  the  eommtneement  of  the  AddiAg- 
toft  odminiiirotKHj"  whatever  he  himself  had  written  "in  The  Mora- 
bug  pMt  or  Courier  was  in  defence  of  Government."  In  tlie  preM- 
ditig  porograpli  lie  argnen  ti\ftt.  novv\*M  %t .  Yotia-sA  diw  -  **,  > 
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la  what  degree  my  Father^s  writiDgs  contribated  to  the  reputation 
and  success  of  The  Morning  Ft  H  can  not  at  this  distance  of  time  be 
precisely  settled.  It  must  indeed  be  difficult  to  say  what  occasions 
success  in  such  enterprises,  if  Mr.  Stuart's  own  brother  could  attrib- 
ute that  of  The  Morning  Fast  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  *^  though  with 
less  reason  even  than  if  ho  had  ascribed  it  to  Coleiidge."  The  long 
story  told  to  show  that  booksellers  were  not  aware  of  Mr.  O.'s  hav- 
ing produced  any  effect  on  the  paper,  and  when  they  set  up  a  rival 
journal,  never  cared  to  obtain  his  services,  but  eagerly  secured  those 
of  Mr.  Stuart's  assistant,  George  Lane,  does  not  quite  decide  the 
question ;  for  booksellers,  though,  as  Mr.  Stuart  says,  ^^  knowing 
men''  in  such  matters,  are  not  omniscient  even  in  what  concerns  their 
own  business.  If  the  anti-gallican  policy  of  The  Morning  Post  **  in- 
creased its  circulation,"  I  can  not  but  think  that  the  influence  of  my 
F.ither's  writings,  though  not  numerous,  and  indirectly  of  his  inter- 
course with  the  Editor, — who  rates  his  conversational  powers  as 
highly  as  it  is  usual  to  rate  them — ^in  directing  the  tone  and  deter- 
mining the  principles  of  the  paper,  must  have  served  it  materially. 
I  believe  him  to  have  been  the  anti-gallican  spirit  that  governed  The 
Morning  Post^  though  he  may  not  have  performed  as  much  of  the 
letter  as  he  fancied. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  quoting  part  of  a  letter  of  my 
Father's  on  the  subject  of  The  Courier^  to  which  Mr.  Stuart,  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  declares  himself  to  have  replied,  that  ^*  as  long  as 
he  actively  interfered,  the  Paper  was  conducted  on  the  independent 
principles  alluded  to  by  Coleridge,  "  but  that,  for  reasons  which  he 
states,  he  found  it  best,  from  the  year  1811,  to  ^^  leave  Street  entirely 
to  his  own  course ;"  and  '^  so  it  g^^nally  slid  into  a  mere  ministerial 
journal — an  instrument  of  the  Treasury :"  "  acquired  a  high  charac- 
ter for  being  the  organ  of  Gk>vemment,  and  obtained  a  great  circula- 
tion ;  but  became  odious  to  the  mob — excited  by  the  falsehoods  of  the 

weekly  journals." 

"  Wednesday,  8th  May,  1816. 

^^  James  Gillman's,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
**•  My  dear  Stuart,  Highgate. 

^^  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  been  reflecting  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  somewhat  on  The  Courier  in 
general.  With  all  my  weight  oi  faults  (and  no  one  is  less  likely  to 
underrate  them  than  myself),  a  tendency  to  be  influenced  by  selfish 
motives  in  my  friendships,  or  even  in  the  cultivation  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  by  you  placed  among  them.  When  we 
first  knew  each  other,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  period  of 
both  our  lives,  at  the  very  turn  of  the  flood ;  and  I  can  never  o^^a^ 
to  reflect  with  affectionate  delight  on  theBlftai5\xi«B%  wi^\sA«^«5A«aRfc 
of  your  conduct  and  principles,  and  hovy,  iot  «o  niwrs  ^^»^^^"«^i^ 
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litde  ttasiatanoe  from  otliers,  and  with  one  main  (itiiile,  a  eytn) 
tact  for  the  real  bod9i>,  feeling,  and  impulses  uf  tlie  rrrpectabU  port  of 
the  English  nutiun,  you  went  on  so  Bospicionslj,  aiid  likewise  so  tf- 
fectirely.  It  is  far,  very  far,  from  heing  an  liyjwrbiDle  to  alTimi,  lliK 
yon  did  more  against  the  French  scheme  of  CoatiueDtal  dumimtiM 
Ihan  tho  Dote  of  ■Wellington  has  done ;  )r  rather,  Wellington  ooolil 
ueitber  have  been  sapplied  by  the  Ministers,  nor  the  Uinistcrs  ni|i- 
ported  by  the  natioc,  but  for  the  tone  first  given,  and  then  eoosUuiti; 
kept  Tip  by  the  plaio,  un'ministerial,  autl-opposition,  anli-JaooUo. 
Aoti-OallicAQ,  anti-Napoleon  spirit  of  yonr  writings,  aided  by  a  «>I- 
loqiiial  style  and  evident  good  sense,  in  which,  as  acting  un  an  iui- 
mense  mass  of  knowledge  of  existing  men  and  existing  cirGDmstances, 
you  are  superior  to  any  man  I  ever  met  with  in  my  lifa-time.  In- 
deed you  are  the  only  hnman  being,  of  whom  1  can  say  wiiL  severe 
truti],  lliat  I  never  conversed  with  you  for  an  hour  without  remem- 
berabio  instructjon  ;  and  with  the  same  simplicity  I  dare  affino  mj 
belief,  that  my  greater  knowledge  of  man  has  been  useful  to  you, 
though,  fram  the  nature  of  things,  not  so  useful  as  yonr  knowledf^ 
of  nMn  has  been  to  me." 

Now,  with  such  convictions,  my  dear  Stuart,  how  is  It  poaeibls 
that  I  can  lool:  baclc  on  the  conduct  of  The  Courier.,  from  the  period 
of  the  Buke  of  York's  restoration,  without  some  pun )  Ton  can  not 
be  serioDsly  offended  or  affronted  with  me,  if,  in  this  deep  oonfldeDCi 
letter,  which,  or  its  contents,  con  meet  no  eye  but  yoof 
own,  I  venture  to  declare,  that  though  since  then  much  has  b«ea 
done,  very  maoh  of  high  utility  to  the  country,  by  and  under  ICr. 
Street,  yet  The  Courier  itself  has  gradnally  lost  that  sanettffing 
spirit  which  was  the  life  of  its  life,  and  without  which,  even  the  best 
and  soundest  principles  lose  half  their  effect  on  the  human  mind;  I 
ffieau,  the  faith  in  the  /aith  of  the  person  and  paper  which  brings 
them  forward.  They  are  attributed  to  the  aecidtiU  of  their  happen- 
ingto  be  for  such  a  side,  or  for  such  a  party.  In  short,  ther«  is  n« 
longer  any  root  in  the  paper,  out  of  which  all  the  vorioua  brancfat* 
and  fruits,  and  even  fluttering  leaves,  arc  seen  or  li«Iieved  to  grov. 
But  it  is  the  old  tree,  barlced  round  above  the  root,  tbongli  tba  cir^ 
cnlnr  deoortieation  in  e->  small  and  so  neatly  tilled  up  nnd  oolond  H 
to  be  scarcely  visible  but  in  ite  effects,  oiccltcnt  frnit  still  banging  iM 
the  boughs,  but  they  are  tied  on  by  tlireails  and  hairs." 

"  Id  oU  this  I  am  well  aware,  that  you  are  no  otherwise  to  bo  Uatned 
than  in  permitting  that  which,  without  disturbance  to  yonr  heart  and 
tranquillity,  you  conld  not,  perhaps,  have  prevented  or  efl^otirtly 
modified.  But  the  whole  plan  of  Street  seems  to  me  to  have  bwn 
motiveless  from  the  begiuniug,  or  at  least  affected  by  the  (iroaaMl 
tnisoalcuUtiiins,  in  resgiect  even  of  pecuniary  interests.  For,  IimI  ih« 
iper  tnaiiitMtied  and  ossertM]  not  only  tta 
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p^rance  of  it ; — it  is  true  that  Mr.  Street  might  not  have  had  l£r.  A. 
to  line  with  him,  or  received  as  many  nods  and  shakes  of  the  hand 
frotn  Lord  this  or  that ;  but  at  least  equally  true,  that  the  ministry 
would  have  been  far  more  effectively  served,  and  that  (I  speak  from 
factcp)  boch  the  paper  and  its  conductor  would  have  been  held  by  the 
adherents  of  ministers  in  far  higher  respect ;  and  after  all,  ministers 
do  nut  lore  newspapers  in  their  hearts,  not  even  those  that  support 
them .  inaeed  it  seems  epidemic  among  Parliament  men  in  general  to 
affect  to  look  down  upon  and  despise  newspapers,  to  which  they  owe 
rVA  ^^  ^^^^^  influence  and  character,  and  at  least  Jths  of  their  ^owl- 
edge  &Uii  phraseology.  Enough  I  burn  the  letter,  and  forgive  the  wri- 
ter, for  ihe  purity  and  affectionateness  of  his  motive." — Quoted  from 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  of  June,  1838. 

One  other  point  connected  with  Mr.  O.'s  writing  for  public  journals 
I  must  adTert  to  before  concluding  this  chapter.  ,^Mr.  Cottle  finds  want 
of  memory  in  some  part  of  the  narrative,  contained  in  this  work,  re- 
specting the  publication  of  The  Watchman ;  it  is  as  well  to  let  him 
tell  the  story  in  his  own  way,  which  he  does  as  follows : — "  The  plain 
fact  is,  I  purchased  the  whole  of  the  paper  for  The  Watchman^  allow- 
ing Mr.  C.  to  have  it  at  prime  cost,  and  receiving  small  sums  from  Mr. 
C.  occasionally,  in  liquidation.  I  became  responsible,  also,  with  2£r. 
13.  for  printing  the  work,  by  which  means,  I  reduced  the  price  per 
sheet,  as  a  bookseller,  (1000)  from  fifty  shillings  to  thirty-five  shillings. 
Mr.  0.  paid  me  for  the  paper  in  fractions,  as  he  found  it  convenient, 
but  from  the  imperfection  of  3(£r.  Coleridge's  own  receipts,  I  never 
received  the  whole.  It  was  a  losing  concern  altogether,  and  I  was 
willing,  and  did  bear,  uncomplaining,  my  portion  of  the  loss.  There 
is  some  difference  between  this  statement,  and  that  of  Coleridge,  in 
his  Biographia  Literaria.  A  defect  of  memory  must  have  existed, 
Arising  out  of  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  years;  but  my  notices,  made 
at  the  time,  did  not  admit  of  mistake.  There  were  but  twenty  sheets 
in  the  whole  ten  numbers  of  The  Watchman^  which,  at  thirty-five 
shillings  per  sheet,  came  to  only  thirty-five  pounds.  The  paper 
amounted  to  much  more  than  the  printing. 

^^  I  can  not  refrain  from  observing  further,  that  my  loss  was  aug- 
mented from  another  cause.  Mr.  0.  states  in  the  above  work,  that 
his  London  publisher  never  paid  him  ^one  farthing,'  but  ^set  him  at 
defiance.'  I  also  was  more  than  his  equal  companion  in  this  misfoF 
tune.  The  thirty  copies  of  Mr.  C.'s  poems,  and  the  six  ^Joam  of 
Arc'  (referred  to  in  the  preceding  letter)  found  a  ready  sale,  by  this 
said  ^  indefatigable  London  publisher,'  and  large  and  fresh  orders  were 
received,  so  that  Mr.  Coleridge  and  myself  successively  participated 
in  two  very  opposite  sets  of  feeling ;  the  one  of  exultation  that  our 
publications  had  found  w  good  a  tale;  and  the  other  of  depresHonj 
that  the  time  of  payment  never  arrived  I" 
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I  take  this  opportnnity  of  ezpressiDg  my  sense  of  many  kind  acti 
and  much  friendly  conduct  of  Mr.  Oottle  towards  my  Father,  often 
spoken  of  to  me  by  my  dear  departed  Mother,  into  whose  heart  all 
benefits  sunk  deep,  and  by  whom  he  was  ever  remembered  with  re- 
spect and  affection.    If  I  still  regard  with  any  disapproval  his  pabli- 
cation  of  letters  exposing  his  friend's  unhappy  bondage  to  opium  and 
consequent  erabaiTassments  and  deep  distress  of  mind,  it  is  not  that  1 
would  have  wished  a  broad  inflnencive  fact  in  the  history  of  one, 
whose  peculiar  gifts  had  made  him  in  some  degree  an  object  of  public 
interest,  to  be  finally  concealed,  supposing  it  to  be  attested,  as  this 
has  been,  by  clear  unambiguous  documents.    I  agree  with  Mr.  Cottle 
in  thinking  that  he  would  himself  have  desired,  even  to  the  last,  that 
whatever  benefit  the  world  might  obtain  by  the  knowledge  of  his  snf- 
iferings  from  opium, — ^the  calamity  which  the  unregulated  use  of  this 
drug  had  been  to  hini^ — into  which  he  first  fell  ignorantly  and  inno- 
cently— (not  as  Mr.  Dequincey  has  said,  to  restore  the  "  riot  of  his  an- 
imal spirits,"  when  "  youthful  blood  no  longer  sustained  it,''  but  as  a 
relief  from  bodily  pain  and  nervous  irritation) — that  others  might 
avoid  the  rock,  on  which  so  great  a  part  of  his  happiness  for  so  long 
a  time  was  wrecked  ;  and  this  from  the  same  benevolent  feeling,  which 
prompted  him  earnestly  to  desire  that  his  body  should  be  opened 
after  his  death,  in  the  hope  that  some  cause  of  his  life-long  pains  in 
the  region  of  the  bowels  might  be  discovered,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge thus  obtained  might  lead  to  the  invention  of  a  remedy  for  like 
afflictions.     Such  a  wish  indeed,  on  the  former  point,  as  well  as  afte^ 
wards  on  the  latter,  he  once  strongly  expressed ;  but  I  believe  my- 
self to  be  speaking  equally  in  his  spirit  when  I  say,  that  all  such  con- 
siderations of  advantage  to  the  public  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
prior  claims  of  private  and  natural  interests.    My  own  opinion  is,  that 
it  is  the  wiser  and  better  plan  for  persons  connected  with  those,  whose 
feats  of  extraordinary  strength  have  drawn  the  public  gaze  upon  thera, 
to  endure  patiently  that  their  frailties  should  be  gazed  and  wondered 
at  too ;  and  even  if  they  think,  that  any  reflection  to  them  of  such 
celebrity,  on  such  condition?,  is  far  more  to  be  deprecated  than  de 
sired,  still  to  consider  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  determine  their 
lot,  in  this  respect,  but  are  to  take  it  as  it  has  been  determined  for 
them,  independently  of  their  will,  with  its  peculiar  pains  and  privi- 
leges annexed  to  it.    I  believe  that  most  of  them  wonld  be  like  the 
sickly  queen  in  the  fairy  tale  of  Peronella,  who  repented  when  she 
had  obtained  the  country  maiden's  youth,  and  health  at  the  loss  of 
rank  and  riches.     Be  this  as  it  may,  they  have  not  a  choice  of  evils, 
nor  can  exchange  the  aches  and  paius  of  their  portion,  or  its  wrinkles 
and  blemishes, — lor  a  fair  and  painless  obscurity.     These  remarks, 
however,  refer  only  to  the  feeling  and  conduct  of  parties  privately 
Bffected  by  such  exposures.    01\v^t%  twc^  bound  to  caro  for  them  n 
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thoy  are  not  bound  to  care  for  themselves.  If  a  finished  portrait  of 
one,  in  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned,  is  dne  to  the  world,  they 
alone  can  be  the  debtors,  for  the  property  by  inheritance  is  in  them. 
Other  persons,  without  their  leave,  should  not  undertake  to  give  any 
such  portrait;  their  duties  move  on  a  different  plane;  nor  can  they 
rightfully  feel  themselves  "entitled"  (to  borrow  the  language  of  Mr. 
Dequincey,  while  I  venture  to  dissent  from  his  judgment),  ''to  notice 
the  most  striking  aspects  of  his  character,  of  his  disposition  and  his 
manners,  as  so  many  reflex  indications  of  his  intellectual  constitution,'* 
if  this  involves  the  publication  of  letters  on  private  subjects,  the  re- 
lation of  domestic  circumstances  and  other  such  personahties  affecting 
the  living.  I  am  sure  at  least  that  conscience  would  prohibit  me  from 
any  such  course.  I  should  never  think  the  public  good  a  sufficient 
apology  for  publishing  the  secret  history  of  any  man  or  woman  what- 
ever, who  had  connections  remaining  upon  earth ;  but  if  I  were  pos- 
sessed of  private  notices  respecting  one  in  whom  the  world  takes  an 
interest,  should  think  it  right  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  his  nearest 
reUtions,  leaving  it  to  them  to  deal  with  such  documents,  as  a  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  the  public,  and  what  belongs  to  openness  and  hon- 
esty, may  demand. 


Of  all  the  censors  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Dequincey  is  the  one  whose 
remarks  arc  mc^s'.  worthy  of  attention ;  those  of  the  rest  in  general 
are  but  Tiews  taken  from  a  distance,  and  filled  up  by  conjecture, 
views  taken  by  a  medium  so  thick  with  opinion^  even  if  not  clouded 
with  vanity  and  self-love,  that  it  resembles  a  horn  more  than  glass  or 
the  transpicuous  air ; — ^The  Opium-eater,  as  he  has  called  himself, 
had  sufficient  inward  sympathy  with  the  subject  of  his  criticism  to 
be  capable  in  some  degree  of  beholding  his  mind,  as  it  actually  ex- 
isted, in  all  the  intermingling  shades  of  individual  reality ;  and  in  few 
minds  have  these  shades  been  more  subtly  intermingled  than  in  my 
Father's.  But  Mr.  Dequincey's  portrait  of  Coleridge  is  not  the  man 
himself ;  for  besides  that  his  knowledge  of  what  concerned  him  out- 
wardly was  imperfect,  the  inward  sympathy  of  which  I  have  spoken 
was  far  from  entire,  and  he  has  written  as  if  it  were  greater  than  it  really 
was.  I  can  not  but  conjecture,  from  what  he  has  disclosed  concerning 
himself,  that  on  some  points  he  has  seen  Mr.  Coleridge's  mind  too  much 
in  the  mirror  of  his  own.  His  sketches  of  my  Father's  life  and  char- 
acter are,  like  all  that  he  writes,  so  finely  written,  that  the  blots  on 
the  narrative  are  the  more  to  be  deplored.  One  of  these  blots  is  the 
passage  to  which  I  referred  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph : 
"I  believe  it  to  be  notorious  that  he  first  began  the  use  of  opium,  not 
M  a  relief  from  any  bodily  pains  or  nervous  irritations — for  his  con- 
•titnlion  was  strong  and  excellent — ^but  as  a  source  of  luxurvc^^^  %<^^- 
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sations.    It  is  a  great  misfcrtone,  at  least  it  is  a  great  pain,  to  haft 
tasted  the  enchanted  (rap  of  youthful  rapture  incident  to  the  poetic 
temperament.    Coleridge,  to  speak  in  the  words  of  Cervanteay  wanted 
hotter  hread  than  was  made  with  wheat."    Mr.  Deqoincey  mistook  i 
constitution  that  Lad  vigor  in  it  for  a  vigorous  constitution.    His 
hodj  was  originally  full  of  life,  hut  it  was  full  of  death  also  from  the 
first ;  there  was  in  him  a  slow  poison,  which  gradually  leavened  the 
whole  lump,  and  by  which  his  muscular  frame  was  prematurely 
slackened  and  stupefied.    Mr.  Stuart  says  that  his  letters  are  ^'od« 
^continued  flow  of  complaint  of  ill  health  and  incapacity  from  ill 
health."    This  is  true  of  all  his  letters — (all  the  $ets  of  them)— which 
have  come  under  my  eye,  even  those  written  before  he  went  to  Malta, 
where  his  opium  habits  were  confirmed.    Indeed  it  was  in  search  of 
health  that  he  visited  the  Mediterranean, — ^for  one  in  his  conditioo 
of  nerves  a  most  ill-advised  measure, — ^I  believe  that  the  climate  of 
8outh  Italy  is  poison  to  most  persons  who  suffer  from  relaxation  and 
tendency  to  low  fever.    If  my  Father  sought  more  from  opium  thao 
the  mere  absence  of  pain,  I  feel  assured  that  it  was  not  luxuriona 
sensations  or  the  glowing  phantasmagoria  of  passive  dreams ;  but 
that  the  power  of  the  medicine  might  keep  down  the  agitations  of 
his  nervous  system,  like  a  strong  hand  grasping  the  jangled  strings 
of  some  shattered  lyre, — that  he  might  once  more  lightly  flash  along 

**  Like  those  trim  skilTi,  unknown  of  yore, 
On  winding  lakes  and  rivers  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide,^*— 

released,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the  tyranny  of  ailments,  which,  by 
a  spell  of  wretchedness,  fix  the  thoughts  upon  themselves,  perpetual- 
ly drawing  them  inwards,  as  into  a  sti^ing  gulf.  A  letter  of  his  has 
been  given  in  this  Supplement,  which  records  his  first  experience  of 
opium  :  he  had  recourse  to  it  in  that  instance  for  violent  pain  in  the 
face,  afterwards  he  sought  relief  in  the  same  way  from  the  sufferings 
of  rheumatism. 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  poetical  sketch  drawn  from  mj 
Father  by  a  friend,  who  knew  him  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
after  spending  a  few  days  with  him  at  Bath,  in  the  year  1816* 

**  Proud  lot  is  his,  whose  comprehessire  soul 
Keen  for  the  parts,  capacious  for  the  whole, 


*  The  passsge  belongs  to  him,  as  far  as  **  heart's  deep  ferrency.**  It  condaded,  wbn 
first  written,  with  a  reference  to  the  unhnppy  thraldom  of  his  powerSf  of  whldi  I  bars 
been  speaking ;  for,  at  that  time,  says  the  writer.  In  a  private  oommunication,  **  bo  wm 
not  so  well  regulated  in  his  habits  and  labors  afterwards."  The  verses  are  ftmi  a 
Rkfmed  Plea  for  ToUranee :  in  two  dialogues,  by  John  Kenyon.  I  wish  that  I  had 
qMce  to  quote  the  sweet  lines  that  follow,  relating  to  the  author's  own  diaracter  and  tmk- 
ings,  and  his  childhood  passed  ^  in  our  Carib  isle."  They  do  jualioe  to  Mr.  KenjoA 
bumiffty  and  cheerfulneM,  1 1  what  they  say  mf  himseli;  but  noi  to  his  powers 
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Fhooght^  mingled  haes  can  teparate,  dark  from  Mglil» 

Like  the  fine  lena  Uiat  aifta  the  solar  light ; 

rbeti  recompoae  again  th'  harmoniona  rajs, 

AihI  pour  them  powerfal  in  collected  bIaB»— 

Wakening,  wherever  they  glance,  creatlona  new, 

In  beauty  steeped,  nor  leas  to  nature  tme  ; 

With  eloquence  that  hurls  from  reason'^  throoo 

A  voice  of  might,  or  pinada  In  pity's  tone: 

To  agitate,  to  melt,  to  win,  to  soothe, 

Yet  kindling  evor  on  the  aide  of  truth ; 

Or  swerved,  by  no  base  interest  warped  awry. 

But  erring  in  his  heart's  deep  fervency : 

Crenius  for  him  asserts  the  unthwarted  claim, 

With  these  to  mate the  sacred  Few  of  tame- - 

Explore,  like  them,  new  regions  for  mankind. 
And  leave,  like  theirs,  a  deathless  name  behind.** 


CHAPTER   VI. 


'  By  what  I  Aaoe  eflected,  am  I  to  be  Judged  by  my  fellow-men ;  what  I  could  have  done 

is  a  question  for  my  own  conscience.**— 9.  T.  C. 

As  the  Biographia  Lit^aria  does  not  mention  all  Mr.  Coleridge^s 
writings,  it  will  be  proper,  in  conclnsion,  to  give  some  account  of 
them  here. 

The  Poetical  Works  in  three  volaraes  include  the  Jv/teniU  Poenm^ 
Sibylline  Leaves^  Ancient  Mariner^  Christdbel^  Remorse^  Zapolyck,  and 
Wallenstein. 

The  first  volume  of  Juvenile  Poems  was  published  in  the  Spring  of 
1796.  It  contains  three  sonnets  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  a  poetical 
Epistle  which  he  called  "  Sara's,"  but  of  which  my  Mother  told  me 
she  wrote  but  little.  Indeed  it  is  not  very  like  some  simple  affecting 
verses,  which  were  wholly  by  herself,  on  the  death  of  her  beautiful 
infant,  Berkeley,  in  1799.  In  May,  1797,  Mr.  C.  put  forth  a  collection 
of  poems,  containing  all  that  were  in  his  first  edition,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  twenty  pieces  and  the  addition  of  ten  new  ones  and  a  consid- 
erable number  by  his  friends,  Lloyd  and  Lamb.  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner^ Lovey  The  Nightingale^  The  Foster  MotJier's  Tale  first  appeared 
with  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  the  summer  of  1798. 
There  was  a  third  edition  of  the  Juvenile  Poems  by  themselves  in 
1803,  with  the  original  motto  from  Statins,  Felix  eurarum^  &c.  Sih, 
JLib,  iv.  A  spirit  of  almost  child-like  sociability  seemed  to  reign 
among  these  young  poets — they  were  fond  of  joint  publications. 

Wallenstein^  a  Play  translated  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  ap- 
peared in  1800.  Christdbel  was  not  published  till  April,  1816,  but 
written,  tlie  first  part  at  Stowey  in  1797,  the  second  at  Keswick,  ip 
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1800.  It  went  into  a  third  edition  in  the  first  year.  The  fi-agmeol 
called  Kuhia  Khan,  composed  in  1797,  and  the  Pains  qfSleep^  wliieb 
was  annexed  to  the  former  hy  way  of  contrast,  were  published  with 
the  first  edition  of  ChrUtabel,  in  1816. 

The  Tragedy  called  JRemarsewaa  written  in  thesaranner  and  antnmn 
of  1707,  but  not  represented  on  the  stage  till  1818,  when  it  was  per- 
formed at  Drury  Lane— on  the  authority  of  an  old  play-bill  of  the 
Galne  Theatre,  ^^  with  nnbonnded  applause  thirty  sncoessiFe  nights.'* 
On  "  the  success  of  the  i?«wor«tf,"  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  thns  to  bis 
friend  Mr.  Poole,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1818 : 

"  The  receipt  of  your  heart-engendered  lines  were  sweeter  than  an 
unexpected  strain  of  sweetest  music ; — or  in  humbler  phrase,  it  was 
the  only  pleasurable  sensation  which  the  mcceu  of  the  Bem&ne  has 
given  me.  I  have  read  of,  or  perhaps  only  imagined,  a  punishment 
in  Arabia,  in  which  the  culprit  was  so  bricked  up  as  to  be  nnable  to 
turn  his  eyes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  while  in  front  was  placed  a 
high  heap  of  barren  sand  glittering  under  the  vertical  sun.  Some 
slight  analogue  of  this,  I  have  myself  suffered  from  the  mere  unusual- 
ness  of  having  my  attention  forcibly  directed  to  a  subject  which  per- 
mitted neither  sequence  of  imagery,  nor  series  of  reasoning.  No 
grocer's  apprentice,  after  his  first  month's  permitted  riot^  was  ever 
sicker  of  figs  and  raisins  than  I  of  hearing  al>out  the  Bemor^e,  The 
endless  rat-a-tat-tat  at  our  black-and-blue  bruised  door,  and  my  three 
master  fiends,  proof-sheets,  letters  (for  I  have  a  raging  epistolopho- 
bia),  and  worse  than  these — ^invitations  to  large  dinners,  which  I  can 
not  refuse  without  offence  and  imputation  of  pride,  nor  accept  with- 
out disturbance  of  temper  the  day  before,  and  a  sick  aching  stomach 
for  two  days  after — oppress  me  so  that  my  spirits  quite  sink  under  it 

"  I  have  never  seen  the  Play  since  the  first  night.  It  has  been  a 
good  thing  for  the  Theatre.  They  will  get  £8,000  or  £10,000  by  it, 
and  I  shall  get  more  than  all  my  literary  labors  put  together,  nay, 
thrice  as  much,  subtracting  my  heavy  losses  in  The  Watchman  and 
The  Friend,,  including  the  copyright." 

The  manuscript  of  the  i?«wor«^,  immediately  after  it  was  written, 
was  shown  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  "who,"  says  my  Father,  in  the  Preface 
to  the  fii*st  Edition,  "by  a  twice  conveyed  recommendation  (in  the 
year  1797)  had  urged  me  to  write  a  Tragedy  for  his  theatre,  who,  on 
my  objection  that  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  all  stage  tactics,  had 
promised  that  he  would  himself  make  the  necessary  alterations,  if  the 
piece  should  be  at  all  representable."  He,  however,  neither  gave  him 
any  answer,  nor  returned  him  the  manuscript,  which  he  suffered  to 
wander  about  the  town  from  his  house,  and  my  Father  goes  on  to  say, 
**  not  only  asserted  that  the  Play  was  rejected  because  I  would  not 
submit  to  the  alteration  of  one  ludicrous  line,  but  finally,  in  the  year 
"^*J06,  amused  and  delighted  (as  who  was  ever  in  his  society,  if  I  may 
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trust  the  universal  report,  without  being  amused  and  delighted?)  a 
large  company  at  the  house  of  a  highly  respectable  Member  of  Par- 
liament, with  the  ridicule  of  the  Tragedy,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
tchole  of  which  he  adduced  a  line : 

*  Drip !  drip  I  drip !  there's  nothiog  here  but  dripping.** 

"  In  the  original  copy  of  the  Play,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fourtli 

act,  Isidore  had  commenced  his  soliloquy  in  the  cavern  with  the 

words: 

*  Drip !  drip  I  a  oeaselesB  Bound  of  waterslrops,* — 

as  far  as  I  can  at  present  recollect :  for,  on  the  possible  ludicrous  a» 
sociation  being  pointed  out  to  me,  I  instantly  and  thankfully  struck 
out  the  hne."  I  repeat  this  story  as  told  by  Mr.  C.  himself,  because 
it  has  been  otherwise  told  by  others.  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  was 
more  pointedly  tban  faithfully  told  to  him,  and  can  never  believe  that 
Mr.  S.  represented  a  ludicrous  line  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole 
Play,  or  his  tenacious  adherence  to  it  as  the  reason  for  its  rejection. 
I  dare  say  he  thought  it^  as  Lord  Byron  afterwards  thought  Zapolya^ 
"  beautiful  but  not  practicable."  Mr.  Coleridge  felt  that  he  had  some 
claim  to  a  friendly  spirit  of  criticism  in  that  quarter,  because  he  had 
"  devoted  the  firstlings  of  his  talents,"  as  he  says  in  a  marginal  note, 
"  to  the  celebration  of  Sheridan's  genius,"t  and  after  the  treatment 
described  "  not  only  never  spoke  unkindly  or  resentfuUy  of  it,  but  ac- 
tually was  zealous  and  frequent  in  defending  and  praising  his  publio 
principles  and  conduct  in  the  Morning  Post"— of  which,  perhaps,  Mr. 
S.  knew  nothing.  However,  in  lighter  moods,  my  Father  laughed  at 
Sheridan's  joke  as  much  as  any  of  his  auditors  could  have  done  in 
1806,  and  repeated  with  great  effect  and  mock  solemnity,  "Drip! — 
Drip  I — Drip! — nothing  but  dripping."  I  suppose  it  was  at  this  time 
— the  winter  of  1806-7 — that  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  out  the  Tragedy  at  Drury  Lane. 

When  first  written  this  Play  had  been  called  Osorio,  from  the  priji 
cipal  character,  whose  name  my  Father  afterwards  improved  into  Or- 
donio.    I  believe  he  in  some  degree  altered,  if  he  did  not  absolutely 

*  A  certain  fair  poetenSf  enenre  reitplendissante  de  benuti^  if  she  erer  casts  her  eye  on 
this  page,  will  take  no  offence  at  its  contents,  nor  will  her  filial  feelings  quarrel  angrily 
with  mine.  The  **  dripping,*^  whatever  its  unction  may  once  have  been,  is  stale  enough 
luiw  ;  but  the  story  has  freshness  in  it  yet.  Such  neglects  as  that  of  Mr.  S.  in  not  return 
ing  the  M.S.  of  Rfmorne  are  always  excusable  in  public  men  of  great  snd  various  occupa- 
tion ;  hut  the  lesson  to  the  literary  aspirant  Is  Just  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  ever  so 
blnmnble.  My  Father^s  whole  history  is  a  lesson  to  the  professors  of  litemture,  and  that 
which  relates  to  the  Remorse  is  a  small  but  significant  part  of  it,  teaching  patience 
and  hope,  while  it  may  serve  to  repress  the  expectation,  that  money  and  credit  can  soon 
and  certainly  be  obtained,  even  by  writers  possessed  of  genius  not  wholly  unaccomp» 
nied  with  popular  ability,  and  who  have  been  favored  with  an  introduction  to  some  of 
the  leaders  and  guides  of  the  public,  men  of  tasle  and  talent  and  general  influence. 

t  See  hit  Sonnet  to  Sheridan.    Poet.  Worko,  VII.  p.  60. 
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rees^t,  the  three  lost  acts  after  the  failure  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  whc 
probably  led  him  to  see  their  unfitness  for  theatrical  repreeentation. 
Bat  of  this  point  I  have  not  certain  knowled^.  It  was  when  Drarj 
Lane  was  nnder  the  management  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Whitbread, 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  former,  that  it  was  prodaced  upon 
the  stage.  Mr.  Gillman  says,  *^  Although  Mr.  Wliitbread  did  not  giro 
it  the  advantage  of  a  single  new  scene,  yet  the  popularity  of  the  Play 
was  such,  that  the  principal  actor  (Mr.  Roe),  who  had  performed  in 
it  with  great  success,  made  choice  of  it  for  his  benefit  night,  and  it 
brought  an  overflowing  house."  This  was  some  time  after  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge took  up  his  residence  at  Higbgate,  in  April,  1816.  After  all  I 
am  happy  to  think  that  this  drama  is  a  strain  of  poetry^  and  like  all, 
not  only  dramatic  poems,  but  highly  poetic  dramas,  not  to  be  fully 
appreciated  on  the  stage. 

Zapolya  came  before  the  public  in  1817.  The  stage  fate  of  this 
piece  is  alluded  to  in  the  B.  L.  Mr.  Gillman  mentions  that  it  was 
Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  then  the  critic  for  Drury  Lane,  who  rejected 
the  Play,  and  complained  of  its  "  metaphysics" — a  term  which  is  not, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  be  strictly  construed,  but,  when  used  in  familiar 
talk,  seems  merely  to  denote  whatever  is  too  fine-spun,  in  tlie  texture 
of  thought  and  speech,  for  common  wear ;  whatever  is  not  readily 
apprehensible  and  generally  acceptable.  School-boys  call  every  thing 
ill  books  or  discourse,  which  is  graver  or  tenderer  than  they  like, 
''  metaphysics,''''  Mr.  Kinnaird  may  have  judged  quite  rightly  that  tbe 
Play  was  too  metaphysical  for  our  theatres  in  their  present  state, 
though  certainly  i)lays  as  metaphysical  were  once  well  received  on  tbe 
stage.  Zapolya,  however,  had  a  favorable  audience  from  the  publio 
as  a  dramatic  poem.  Mr.  Gillman  says  this  Christmas  Tale,  which 
the  author  "  never  sat  down  to  write,  but  dictated  while  walking  np 
and  down  the  room,  became  so  immediately  popular  that  2,000  copies 
were  sold  in  six  weeks." 

The  collection  of  poems  entitled  Sibylline  Leaves^  "  in  allusion  to 
the  fragmentary  and  widely  scattered  state  in  which  they  had  been 
long  sutfered  to  remain,"  appeared  in  1817,  about  the  same  time  with 
Zapolya,  the  Biographia  Literaria,  and  the  first  Lay  Sermon, 

The  Miscellaneous  Poems  were  composed  at  different  periods  of  the 
author's  life,  many  of  them  in  his  later  years.  I  believe  that  Youth 
and  Age  was  written  before  he  left  the  North  of  England  in  1810, 
when  he  was  about  seven  or  eiglit-and-thirt}', — early  indeed,  for  tJis 
poet  to  say  of  himself 

*M  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  ilrooping  ^ait,  this  altered  size: 
Bui  spring-tide  blussoms  on  thy  lips, 
And  tears  take  sunshine  Trum  thine  eyet^* 
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The  whole  of  the  Poetical  WorJcs^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  which 
must  be  incorporated  in  a  future  edition,  are  contained  in  that  in  three 
volumes.  The  Fall  of  Robespierre^  an  Historic  drama,  of  which  the 
first  act  was  written  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  published  September  22, 
1794,  is  printed  in  the  first  vol.  of  the  Lit,  Eemains,  This  first  acl 
contains  the  Song  on  Domestic  Peace.  In  the  blank  verse  there  are 
some  faint  dawnings  of  his  maturer  style,  as  in  these  lines : 

**  The  winged  hours  that  scatterM  roaes  round  me, 
languid  taid  sad,  drag  their  slow  course  along, 
And  shake  big  gall-drops  Truni  their  heavy  wings**— 

and  in  these : — 

**  Why,  thou  hast  been  the  mouth-piece  of  all  horrors, 
And,  like  a  blood-hound,  crouch'd  for  murder  I    Now 
Aloof  thou  Blandest  from  the  tottering  pillar, 
Or,  like  a  frightened  child  behind  its  mother, 
Hidest  thy  pale  face  in  the  skirts  ot—Mtrey  !V 

but  it  contains  scarcely  any  thing  of  his  peculiar  original  powere,  and 
some  of  the  lines  are  in  scliool-boy  taste ;  for  instance, 

^  While  sorrow  sad,  like  the  dank  willow  near  her. 
Hangs  o'er  the  troubled  fountain  of  her  eye.*' 

Yet  three  years  after  the  date  of  this  composition,  in  1797,  which 
has  been  called  his  Annua  Mirabilia,  he  had  reached  his  poetical 
zenith.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that,  from  original  temperament, 
and  the  excitement  of  circumstances,  my  Father  lived  fast. 

He  had  four  poetical  epochs,  which  represented,  in  some  sort,  boy- 
hood, youthful  manhood,  middle  age,  and  the  decline  of  life.  The 
first  commenced  a  little  on  this  side  childhood,  when  he  wrote  THme 
real  and  Imaginary^  and  ended  in  1796.  This  period  embraces  the 
Juvenile  Poems,  concluding  with  Religious  Musitigs^  written  on  the 
Christmas  Eve  of  1794,  a  few  months  after  The  Fall  of  Robespierre : 
The  Destiny  of  Nations  was  composed  a  little  earlier.  Lewti^  written 
in  1795,  T?ie  ^olian  Harp^  and  Reflection  on  having  left  a  place  of 
Retirement^  written  soon  after,  are  more  finished  poems,  and  exhibit 
more  of  his  peculiar  vein  than  any  which  ho  wrote  before  them ; 
though  one  poet,  Mr.  Bowles,  has  said  that  he  never  surpassed  the 
Religious  Musings  I  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slaughter  belongs  to  1796. 
TTie  Lines  to  a  Friend  (Charles  Lamb)  who  had  declared  his  intention 
of  u>riting  no  more  poetry,  and  those  To  a  Youn^  Friend  (Charles 
Lloyd),  were  composed  in  the  same  year.  These  poems  of  1794-fH-6 
may  bo  considered  intermediate  in  power  as  in  time,  and  so  forming 
a  link  between  the  first  epoch  and  the  next. 
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Then  onme  bis  poetic  pi'iino,  which  commenced  with  the  Oie  li^A 

nartvag  Tear,  composed  at  tlio  etiA  of  Dtoemlwr,  1788.     Th«  yrt 

j^llowiDg,  the  flve-anil-tweiitiutli  of  liis  life,  produireil    The  Awiatt. 

^arintr.  Zone,  and  The  I)arh  Zadie,  the  first  port  nf  OhrUtahtl,  JTui^ 

Xkan,  Reamrte.,  '\a  its  originnl  c^ist,  France,  nnd  TkU  Liia>e-tn<c  htm 

''~         n  SolUvJt,  The  KigktingaU,  and  The  WoTuieringt  qf  Caiu  w 

VviitUn  in  IT9S.    /VmC  at  Midaiffht,  The  lecture,  the  Zinc*  t»  tU 

\   JbiB.  G.  Coleridge,  nnd  tliose  To  W.  Wordntorlh,  nre  all  of  this  tarn 

Stowey  period.    Itwnsin  June,  170T,  that  my  Father  btigaD  to  be  in 

tlmate  with  Mr.  'Wordsworth,  and  this  doabtless  gnre  nii  impnlie  ti 

\_his  mind.    The  Hymn  hr/are  Sunrite,  and  other  striiins  prodaocd  it 

grerrosnyilink  this  period  to  the  next.    ThefnMinftorfieWUmi'vnag 

II  temponir^/  blindneaf  and  the  C'ttullian  Heitdraayllahlrw  {yihieV  t' 

~  eely  tronshited  tVom  Mntthisaoa'a  MUmUtAe*  Muhrthtn),  Ur.  Collie 

ilace  in  ITST,  hut  the  Antbor  hog  marked  the  fortD«r  as  pm- 

}  Snced  in  1799,  luid  I  believe  that  tlie  latter  ore  of  the  same*kt«.  Th* 

2fight  Seeiie,  Myrtle  Uaf  that  iU  hoped,  Maiden  that  leilA  rulten  6nw, 

i  of  lliia  period,  and  bo  I  believe  ore  Ziittt  eompoaed 
room,  uid  some  others. 

The  poeina  wliieli  succeed  ore  distiogiiiished  A'om  tho«»  of  tnj 
Father's  Stowey  life  by  a  less  bnoyant  spirit.    Poetie  fire  thef  hav« 
but  not  tliD  clear,  bright  moantain  flame  ofhis  earlier  poetry.    Thvii 
meditative  vein  is  graver,  and  they  seem  tinged  with  the  sombre  hntc 
of  middle  age ;  though  some  of  them  were  written  before  the  Author 
was  thirty'fire  years  old.     A  characteristic   poem  of  this  pcrliMl  i< 
I>^tetvm,  RD  Ode :  composed  at  Keswick,  April  4, 1808.     Wallmitein 
had  been  written  in  London  in  1800.     7%f  Three  Oravetvas  eorapatfA 
in  1806  or  fl  ;  the  second  part  of  ChriitaieT'  soon  oftt-r  the  Anthor's 
■Cttiing  in  the  Lake  country  (in  1801);   Yevfh  and  Age  not  lotig  be- 
fore ho  qnittcd  it  Bs  a  rcHidence  Torerer  (in  1810).     JleeolltriiimM  <if 
Ijore  must  have  been  written  on  his  retnm  to  Xeswiek  from  Mnha  ia 
1606:  7'A«fa^y.?tw&aru{at  that  time,  or  earlier.    The  email  fr«K- 
.  Kent  called  T%e  KnigltCt  TonA  probobly  belongs  to  the  North.     Tht 
L  JktiVt  Thovghtt  appeared  in  The  Morning  Poit  in  1800.     Tliis  pro- 
l  ^iictioo  certainly  has  in  it  more  of  yontbful  pprightliness  tlian  of  tnW- 
IJIe-aged  soberness;  still  it  is  less  fantastic,  and  has  more  of  world- 
|,  wisdom  in  Ha  satire  than  the  War  Eehgm  of  1TB8.    The  CompW.nl 
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iiJ!(5>Zyfir«t  appeared  in  1802.  The  OdeU  TranjuiUity  was  pub- 
lished  in  Tlui  Friend,  March,  1809. 

TNe  poe[Da  of  his  ufKr-jeara,  even  when  sad,  are  calmer  in  Uieit 
metaacholy  tlion  thoso  jtroduced  while  Le  was  ceasing  to  be  youtig. 
We  are  lees  heavj-bearted  when  yonth  is  out  of  sight  tlian  wlien  it 
is  takLntf  its  leare.  Jhilg  tartirioff  Sflf-Lore,  The  Pong  mart  tharp 
than  all,  Loce'a  Apparition  and  Et^anUhmtnt,  The  Blommting  of  tht 
mlitarff  DMs'tne,  and  some  other  poems  of  Lis  latter  yaara,  have  tliis 
character  of  resigned  and  Bubdned  asdnesa.  Work  without  Hope  waa 
written  at  fiftj-six.  Tbo  Virionary  Hope  and  Tka  Paba  of  Sltip, 
which  esprees  more  agitation  and  severer  suffering:,  are  of  earlier  dale. 
These  and  all  in  the  Sibylline  Leant*  were  written  before  the  end  of 
181T,  when  be  had  completed  his  forty-fifth  year.  The  productions 
of  the  fourth  epoch,  looked  at  as  works  of  imagination,  are  lender, 
graceful,  exquisitely  finished,  bat  less  bold  and  animated  than  those 
of  his  earlier  day.  Tills  may  be  said  of  Zapolya,  Alice  du  Clo9,  The 
Qardea  of  Soceaecio,  The  two  FounU,  Liaei  mggetted  by  the  loit 
Wordt  t)f  BereagiiriuM,  Saneti  Domiaid  Pallium,  and  other  poems 
written,  I  believe,  wiien  the  poet  was  post  forty,  tlie  four  last  naiiied 
after  he  waa  fifty  years  old.  Zote,  Hopt,  and  Patience  in  £diKation 
wHH,  1  think,  one  of  his  latest  poetical  efibrU,  if  not  the  very  last, 

The  fulltiwiiig  prose  compositions  are  included  in  the  poetical  vol- 
umes, and  tba  Apologetic  Pr^aoe  to  Fire,  Famine,  and  Slanghter, 
contamiug  a  comparison  between  Hilton  and  Jerentj  Taylor,  ia  placed 
at  ]>.  306:  Ar  AUtgorioal  Vition,  first  published  in  The  Courier  in 
lal],  and  Jfea  ThmghU  on  Old  Subjectt,  which  first  appeared  in  The 
Kreptahe,  arc  inserted  at  p. 

The  whole  of  the  I'oelicai  Works,  except  a  few  which  have  hvnu 
I'Sprinted  in  tlie  Literary  Remaine,  are  contained  in  the  steruotyped 
odicion  in  three  volames.  The  Poems  without  the  Dramas  have  bireii 
collected  iu  a  single  volume,  from  which  some  of  the  Juvenile  Poems, 
and  two  or  three  of  later  date  are  eiclnded,  and  which  iacludes  &  few 
Dot  contained  in  the  thr^e  vol.  edition. 

I  now  proceed  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  compositions  in  Prose.  Coneionee 
ad  Populum,  are  two  addresses  to  tlie  People,  delivered  at  the  latter 
end  of  February,  and  tlien  thrown  into  a  small  pamphlet.  "After 
tiiis,"sn3r9  Mr.  Cottle,  "he  consolidated  two  other  of  his  leotiires, 
and  published  them  nnder  the  title  of  The  Pint  Dlteorered."  A  moral 
and  political  Lecture  delivered  at  Bristol  by  Mr,  C-  waa  published  in 
the  antne  year.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  printed  any  of  his  otiier 
Briatnl  orations  of  tiie  year  ninety-five.  The  Watehmanviaa  carried 
nn  in  1796.  The  &nt  number  appeared  March  1;  the  tenth  and  last, 
May  18.  The»e  were  yontlifiil  inuuatiiro  productions.  Whateier 
was  valnable  and  of  a  jwrmanent  natnre  in  them  was  transferred  inic 
Idtf  l>Ur  prudnotions,  or  inelided  in  later  pablleations. 
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Th»  FrUnA,  a  LiWrary,  Moral,  and  Political  Weekly  P&per,  K 
eluding  personal  and  party  politics  uid  tlie  events  of  the  d«y,  wm 
written  and  pnblished  at  Grasmcre.  Tlie  first  number  sppe(u-«d  iiD 
Tlinrsday,  June  1st,  1809,  the  S7th  and  last  of  tliat  edition,  Mardi  16, 
1810.  The  Friend  next  appeared  twr'ore  the  pnblic  in  8  vols,  in  1918. 
Tbis  was  "  rather  a  rifaciraento,"  as  the  Author  said,  "  tlian  a  ot* 
edition,  the  additions  forming  so  large  a  proportion  of  tlia  whole 
work,  and  the  arrangemont  b^og  altogether  new."  (Essays  V'OCUii 
|>p.  98-151,  treat  of  the  Zhity  of  amttnunieating  truth,  and  ikt  eaudU 
lion» under  which  it  iTtap  be  la/iily  eommunieated ;  Essaj  V.  am  the 
inexpediency  <tf  -piovM  fravdt,  t6c.)  The  third  e<Htion  of  1837  g»T» 
the  Author's  lost  corrections,  an  appendix  contatuiug  the  parts  tlirawn 
out  in  the  recast,  with  some  other  mitctlUmea,  and  a  sjooptical  t«U« 
of  the  contents  )>y  the  Editor.    There  is  now  a  fourth  edition. 

The  two  l«y  Sermon*  were  published,  the  oae  in  1S16,  th«  otiier 
in  ISIT.  The  first  is  entitled  The  Stateman't  Manual,  or  Tht  Jt»U 
the  bat  Gvide  to  JPoUtieal  thill  and  fiyretighl :  a  La;  Sermon  ail' 
dressed  to  the  higher  classes  of  society,  with  an  Appendix,  oontaininK 
comments  and  essays  connected  with  the  study  of  the  inepired  wril>- 
ings :— the  second  A  Lay  Sermon,  addressed  to  the  Higher  and  Mid- 
dle Clast«es,  on  the  extsting  distresses  tvnd  discontents.  Ifr.  fiilltiiac 
says  he  "hi;''  the  inlontionofaildressinga  third  to  ^e  lower  oIiuHa.'' 

The  Biifjrajihia  Literaria  was  publislied  in  1617,  bnt  parts  at  tht 
Hret  voliitiio  iriust  have  been  composed  some  years  earlivr.  Tli*  E^ 
Ldburgh  Review  In  its  August  number  of  that  year  was  as  favoraUf 
to  tiio  book  aa  couM  be  er^ieeled* 

The  Aide  to  Jiejlcetion  firet  appeared  in  182S.  The  origiiuU  tills 
was  Aids  to  Reflection  in  tlic  formation  of  a  inauly  charuur  OK  lb* 
several  grounds  of  Prndeiice,  Horatity,  and  Religion;  illiwtnt«d  hy 
select  pnssages  from  our  elder  divines,  espei-ially  from  ArobbWMip 
I^ighton.  In  an  advertiscuient  to  the  tirst  edition,  the  antbor  tMi^ 
tioDs  that  the  work  was  proposed  and  begun  as  a  mere  sehjction  from 
the  writings  of  Leighton,  with  a  few  notes  and  a  biographical  pnbM 
by  the  selector,  but  underwent  a  revolution  of  jilan  and  object.  ''It 
wotild,  indeed,"  lie  adds,  "  be  mure  correal  to  say,  that  th«  pfMMil 
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Tolnme  owed  its  accidental  origin  t^i  tlie  intention  of  compiling  ona 
of  n  different  description  than  to  speulc  of  it  fls  tiie  wirne  work." 
"  Still,  however,  the  seleciionH  from  Leighton,  wliiuh  will  be  found  in 
tbe  fnndament&l  and  moral  section!  of  tills  work,  luitl  wlilch  I  could 
retoin  consistently  witli  its  present  form  itnd  nintter,  will,  both  from 
the  intrinsic  execllonce  and  fi'oro  the  olmrnot«ristio  beauty  of  the  pns- 
sages,  snfBce  to  answer  two  prominent  puqHHtcs  of  the  orif^nal  plati ; 
that  of  placing  in  a  clear  light  the  principle  which  pervades  all  I*igli- 
ton'a  writings — liis  snbliine  view,  I  mean,  of  Eeligion  and  Morality  aa 
tbe  means  of  refonnlng  llie  human  soul  in  the  Divine  Image  (7(/«fl); 
nnd  tliat  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  works,  and  an  affeotionate  rev- 
erence for  the  name  and  memory  of  this  severely  tried  and  truly 
primitive  Ohnrchman." 

Neither  Home  nor  Clarendon,  I  believe,  mentions  the  peniecution 
of  Archbishop  I^igbton'a  father  by  the  Prelntical  party  of  his  day ; 
and  yet  it  was  one  of  tlieir  worst  acLs  and  that  which  most  ex<u(ed 
wrath  and  indignation  against  the  Priiii8t« — so  faithful  is  their  por- 
trait of  those  times  I  Never  can  I  read  Mr.  Wordsworth's  aablillM 
U^ninet  to  Land,  espeeially  the  lines,  "H 

wltbont  thinking  of  another  "  old  weak  man  for  vengeance  laid  oride" 
— of  lAnd  in  the  day  of  hia  power  pulling  olf  his  hat  and  tbanking 
God  for  the  inhnmau  sentence  that  had  been  passed  npon  tlio  alrcnd} 
wasted  victim* — of  the  miserable  den  to  which  the  mangled  man 
was  committed  for  life  after  that  sentence  hod  been  eiecuted  in  all 
its  mo Iti plication  and  precision  of  barbarity — then  calling  to  mind 
the  words  of  our  Saviour,  They  that  take  the  ti'ord  thnll  pel-ink  tcith 
the  fVffTd,  and  Blemed  are  the  merei/ul  for  they  ikall  obtain  mrrey. 
It  was  not  mcroy  alone  that  was  violated  by  tliese  acts — but  law  and 
Jastioe ;  and  if  he  who  instigated  and  r^oiceil  in  Ihem  received  nei- 
ther jnstice  nor  mercy  in  his  turn,  is  he  worthy  of  the  saored  name  of 
Martyr  f  May  we  not  say  that  tho  tettfreanee  which  fell  npon  this 
persecutor  was  tbe  Lord's  vengeance,  even  if  it  carae  to  pass  by  evil 
instrnments,  nnd  fell  npon  a  head  already  bowed  down,  and  in  soma 
respects  a  noble  one  ?  Oan  the  sfary  and  honor  of  meeting  death 
with  lirmnesB — nay,  oven  witit  sublime  piety,  cast  its  beams  l>ackward 
and  bathe  in  one  pare  himlnons  Iloo<l  a  life  darkened  with  snch  deep 


wnlehad  can  In  Ktnngnto Inwlilcb  hp wii* ennilrml  t»r"i 
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ahndows,  OS  those  tliat  chequer  the  ganshine  of  Laud's 
ports  renltj  brightcoed  with  the  light  of  heaven  !  PlainDes8,  siocM* 
ity,  ioleirrltj,  tearomg,  mamficence  to  a  caQse* — can  virtues  liko  tln« 
untweigh  or  oeutraUze  suuh  tanlts  of  heat!,  heart,  and  teinpvr,  as  li« 
tc  the  charge  of  this  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  Christ  1  Aa  weO 
might  we  set  the  cold  bright  morning  dews,  that  rest  on  tbe  etunj 
iwn  of  Venuvina,  against  tho  hurning  lara  that  bursts  ttttm  itt 
Iter,  and  expect  them  l«  quench  the  Are  or  ruduoo  it  to  a  luoOmto 
iS»OT6  abatement  must  he  made  from  the  guilt  of  bis  Tial«Du* 
ooDaiJeraUou  of  the  limn  ;  but  to  subtract  the  ivbolc  ua  tb&i 
lunt,  or  even  to  make  light  of  il,  is  aurel;  too  much  to  make  muni 
good  and  evil  dependent  on  eircnmstauce.  What!  Have  ArtuuUi, 
~  Gardiner,  little  or  nothing  to  answer  fori    Waa  lb«re  «"« 

jret  a  persecutor  that  persecuted  from  mere  ipeevlalire  inhnmanii;  I 
Even  through  Chirendon'e  occoant  wo  may  discern,  I  tbink,  thii 
land's  private  pnesions,  in  part  at  least,  engaged  him  in  the  came  of 
intolerance.  He  had  \nxa  exasperated,  before  he  attained  jxiwer,  br 
'1  bin  molestations  and  oppositions, — he  became  the  persecutor  uf 
'Puritans  after  ho  attained  it ;  as  scliool-boys  that  have  been  tonnentvl 
while  they  were  in  a  low  form,  torment  in  their  tarn  when  they  ^1 
into  a  high  one — not  their  tormentors,  but  unfortunates  who  ropr«- 
sent  them  fo  their  imagination.  An  eminently  good  and  wise  mao  \t 
above  his  time*,  if  not  in  all,  yet  ui  many  things ;  but  Laud  wu  tli« 
very  impersonation  of  bis  times — the  imperMinaled  spirit  of  his  ^b 
and  liis  party.  (Compare  his  over-ceremonious  cooseoration  of  Si. 
Catherine's  Church,  gloated  over  by  Hume,  witb  Archdviocm  HaT«*> 
his  neglect  of  his  diocese,  in  7%e  Mlttion  (/  Ma  Cbw|/«rf- 

!•.)  They  who  are  of  that  party  still,  who  would  still  swatbe  reli- 
^on  by  way  of  snpporting  il,  and  dizen  by  wny  of  dres^ng  it,  awl 
e  with  fond  regretfnl  admiration  upon  the  giant  forms  of  Spiritual 
ipotiGm  and  Exaggerated  ExIomnliBm,  as  tliey  loom  shadowy  and 
magniHcent  through  the  vapory  vista  of  ages,  to  thvm  uo  wonder 
that  ho  is  a  giant  too.  And  there  ore  others,  for  above  Ibat  uT  my 
otSter  parli/,  who,  in  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  Church,  abstract  tht 
ban  and  tlio  why  of  Laud's  pnblio  warfare,  nnd  ace  him  ahsiractnilly 
as  tlieChampionof  tho  Church  of  England.  "God  knows  ray  heart," 
says  1iIr.Ooleridge(iu  a  marginal  note  on  Mr.  SuutI toy's  article  on  the 
History  of  Dissenters,  in  tlie  Quarterly  Review  of  Octol>er,  181S), 
"hnw  bitterly  labhoraZlinlulerance,  bow  deeply  I  pity  the  actors  wlwn 
there  is  reason  to  snppose  iheiii  deluded  ;  but  is  it  not  clear  that  thin 
tlinatricol  scene  of  Laud's  death,  who  was  thti  victim  of  almust  na- 
|lonnl  indignation,  is  not  to  be  compared  With  '  bloody  sentences'  in 
'iie  coolness  of  secore  poworl  As  well  might  you  puUiulc  tint  hor- 
Ible  atrocities  of  the  Inignisitlon,  every  one  of  which  might  be  Jns- 
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tified  on  the  same  grounds  that  Sonthey  has  here  defended  Laud,  hy 
detailing  the  vengeance  taken  on  some  of  the  Inquisitors."  I  do  not 
see  that  here  my  honored  Uncle  defenda  the  Primate :  he  says,  "  We 
are  not  the  apologists  of  Laud ;  in  some  things  he  was  erroneous,  in 
some  imprudent,  in  others  culpahle.  Evil,  which  upon  the  great 
scale  is  ever  made  conducive  to  good,  produces  evil  to  those  hy  whom 
it  comes."  And  how  wise  and  beautiful  is  this  sentiment  a  little  fur- 
ther on  I  "  It  especially  behooves  the  historian  to  inculcate  charity, 
and  take  part  with  the  oppressed,  whoever  may  have  been  the  op- 
pressors." 

As  some  excuse  for  ray  Father^s  expression,  ^^  theatrical  scene,"  I 
allege  that  sentence  of  Laud^s :  ^^  Never  did  man  put  off  mortality 
with  a  better  courage,  nor  look  upon  his  bloody  and  malicious  ene- 
mies with  more  Christian  charity."  My  Father  adds :  "  I  know  well 
how  imprudent  and  unworldly  these  my  opinions  are.  The  Dissen- 
ters will  give  me  no  thanks,  because  I  prefer  and  extol  the  present 
Church  of  England,  and  the  partisans  of  the  Church  will  calumniate 
ine,  because  I  condemn  particular  members,  and  regret  particular 
eeras,  of  the  farmer  Church  of  England.  Would  that  Sonthey  had 
written  the  whole  of  his  review  in  the  spirit  of  this  beautiful  page." 
(Pago  102.)  In  that  very  interesting  collection  of  meditative  Sonnets 
by  the  late  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  is  one  upon  Laud,  against  which  I 
ventured  to  write,  ^^  If  any  thing  done  in  the  name  of  principle  must 
needs  be  righteous,  then  the  tortures  and  long  languishing  of  Leigh* 
ton  are  no  impeachment  of  Laud^s  righteousness."  There  was  a  sec* 
ond  edition  of  the  Aids  in  1881,  a  fifth  in  1843. 

The  little  work  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  Stated  ac-* 
cording  to  the  Idea  of  each,  first  appeared  in  1830,  and  went  into  a 
second  edition  in  the  same  year.  It  is  now  joined  with  the  Lay  Ser* 
mons  in  one  volume.  To  the  Church  and  State  are  appended  Notes 
on  Taylor* s  History  of  Enthusiasm^  and  A  Dialogue  between  Demosius 
and  Mystes. 

After  Mr.  Coleridge's  death  in  July,  1834,  four  volumes  of  his  Lite- 
rary Remains  were  published  by  his  late  Editor.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  ap- 
peared in  1836,  Vol.  iii.  in  1838,  Vol.  iv.  in  1839.  Vol.  i.  contains 
The  Fall  of  Robespierre  and  other  poems,  and  poetical  fragments, 
Notes  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  1818,  Marginal  Notes  on 
several  books,  Fragments  of  Essays,  Mr.  C.'s  Contributions  to  the 
Oinniana  of  Mr.  Sonthey,  publislied  in  1812,  and  fifty-six  other  short 
articles  on  various  subjects.  Vol.  ii.  contains  more  Notes  of  Lectures 
on  Shakspeare,  including  criticism  on  each  of  his  Plays,  with  Intro- 
ductory Matter  on  Poetry,  tlio  Drama,  and  the  Stage,  prefaced  by  ex- 
tracts of  letters  relating  to  these  Lectures :  Notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  on 

*  The  inaoearate  report  of  Niebiihr^s  opinion  of  this  work,  which  appeared  in  a  letiei 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  published  in  hie  Life,  hua  been  corrected,  I  am  told,  in  a  new  edition. 
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.umont  and  Fletcher,  on  Fuller,  on  Sir  TLomsit  Browne,  ntn 
the  ProRioUicna  of  j£schylns,  and  other  niboetlaneuus  writii^t 

Vol.  iii.  contains  Formula  Fidei  de  S.  Trinilate,  A  NigMly  Pram; 
Notes  on  tlie  Book  of  Oonimon  Prayer,  on  lltinkcr.  Field,  I>Minf, 
Henry  More,  Eoinviolis,  Uncket,  Jeremy  ThjIot,  The  Piljrrtin'B  Pro- 
gresa,  and  Jolin  Smith,  aiid  a  Letter  to  a  Godchild. 

Vol.  iv.  contnina  Notw  on  Luther,  St.  TIierfcHi,  Bedell,  Bailtr, 
IjOighton,  Sherlock,  Waterlond,  Shellon,  Auilrew  Fuller,  Whtt«k*r. 
Oxiee,  A  DarriHtcr'a  niute,  Davisoii,  Irving,  und  Noble,  and  on  Eih; 
on  Faith.  The  present  eilition  of  the  Literary  Rvmains  is  nearly  «■ 
hnuHted.  In  a  fresh  edition  new  inath-r  will  tie  added  from  nui^iul 
DOtos,  probnhly  in  a  tiflh  volume.  Archdeacon  Hare  speaks  ( 
"  '    the  preboe  to  his  Motion  of  the  Cva^/orUr  in 

licli  may  Htly  U>  ]irodiic«I  here, 

■  Of  rewut  En^ish  wrilerB,  th«  one  with  wliose  sanction  ] 
'ttliofly  desired,  w'l- never  1  coii!d,  to  strengthen  my  opinion*,  I 
great  religious  pliilosupher  to  wliotn  the  iniiid  of  onr  generation  tn 
England  owes  more  than  to  any  olh^r  man.  Uy  grntiludo  to  him  I 
have  endesvoreJ  W  etpress  by  deilifatinjf  the  following  Sermona  In 
his  memory ;  and  the  otforiiig  is  so  fnr  nt  least  npprojiriatc,  in  that 
the  main  work  of  his  life  was  Iu  spitittialize,  not  only  onr  philosophy, 
but  our  theology,  to  raise  them  both  above  the  euipiriclsm  into  irhlch 
they  hiul  long  been  dwindling,  and  to  set  them  free  from  the  techni- 
cal trammels  of  logical  Bysiema.  Whi-lher  he  is  ua  mneh  studied  by 
the  genial  yonng  men  of  llie  present  day,  as  he  was  twenty  or  tliir^ 
ago,  I  linvo  no  adequate  means  of  judging ;  bat  onr  theological 
literature  teems  with  errors,  such  as  could  hardly  bare  been  commit- 
by  persons  whoac  minds  hod  been  disciplined  by  his  philosophical 
thod,  and  had  rightly  appropriated  hia  prineiplea.  So  far  too  as  ny 
vrvation  has  oitended,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  A^ 
main*,  IhoDgh  they  were  hailed  with  delight  by  Arnold  on  their  llf»t 
appearance,  have  not  yet  produced  their  projier  cfiect  on  the  iiiUlleci 
of  the  age.  It  moy  be  tliat  tbo  rich  store  of  profound  and  b«aiilirn1 
thongbt  contained  in  them  has  been  weighed  down,  from  beli^  iniit 
with  a  few  opinious  on  points  of  Bililicnl  criticisTn,  likely  to  ho  very 

~  »ive  to  )icrsDns  who  know  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  Coa- 
Some  of  these  opinion)*,  to  whicli  Coleridge  himself  ascribed  a 
good  deal  of  importance,  seem  t.o  me  of  little  worth ;  some^  to  he  de- 
oidedly  erroneous.  Philological  criticism,  indeed,  all  mallura  requir- 
ing a  lalwrious  and  accnml*  investigation  of  details,  were  aliun  from 
tlie  bent  and  hahita  of  his  mind  ;  and  his  cicgetioal  stndiea,  aueb  •* 
they  were,  look  plaoe  at  a  period  when  bo  had  little  better  than  Uie 
meagre  Rationalism  of  Eichhorn  and  Bertholdt  lo  help  him.  Of  the 
opinions  which  he  imbibed  from  them,  some  abode  wjtlt  liira  throtifh 
life,.   Th«aG,.Uaivever,  along  with  every  thing  elaeilt^^ 
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objected  to  in  the  JRemains,  do  not  form  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole^ 
and  may  easily  be  separated  from  the  remainder.  Nor  do  they  de» 
tract,  in  any  way,  from  the  sterling  sense,  the  clear  and  far-sighted 
discernment,  the  power  of  tracing  principles  in  their  remotest  opera- 
tions, and  of  referring  all  things  to  their  first  principles  which  are 
manifested  in  almost  every  page,  and  from  which  we  might  learn  so 
much." 

The  last  posthumous  work  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  published  September, 
1840,  is  entitled  Confemons  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit^  and  consists  of 
seven  letters  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  this  work  is  intended  not  to  undermine  the  belief  that 
the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God^  or  in  any  degree  to  lessen  the  deep 
reverence  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  Christians,  but  to  put  that 
belief  on  a  better  foundation  than  it  commonly  rests  upon.  ^*  Let  it 
be  distinctly  understood,"  the  author  says,  *^  that  my  arguments  and 
objections  apply  exclusively  to  the  following  Doctrine  or  Dogma. 
To  the  opinions  which  individual  divines  have  advanced  in  lieu  of  this 
doctrine," — ^for  instance,  I  suppose,  the  strange  fancy  that  the  words 
of  the  Bible  are  not  divinely  dictated,  that  the  language  is  human  and 
yet  exempt,  by  divine  power,  from  any  possible  admixture  of  human 
error, — "  my  only  objection,  as  far  as  I  object,  is — that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand them. 1  said  that  in  the  Bible  there  is  more  thhtjintls 

me  than  I  have  experienced  in  all  other  books  put  together ;  that  the 
words  of  the  Bible  find  me  at  greater  depths  of  my  being;  and  that 
whatever  finds  me  brings  with  it  an  irresistible  evidence  of  its  hav- 
ing proceeded  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  Doctrine  in  question  re- 
quires me  to  believe,  that  not  only  what  finds  me,  but  that  all  that 
exists  in  the  sacred  volume,  which  I  am  bound  to  find  therein,  was 
not  alone  inspired  by,  that  is,  composed  by  men  under  the  actuating 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  likewise — dictated  by  an  infallible  in- 
telligence ; — that  the  writers,  each  and  all,  were  divinely  informed  as 

well  as  inspired. 1  can  conceive  no  softenings  here  which 

would  not  nullify  the  Doctrine,  and  convert  it  to  a  cloud  for  each 
man^s  fancy  to  shape  and  shift  at  will.  And  this  doctrine,  I  confess, 
plants  the  vineyard  of  the  word  with  thorns  for  me,  and  places  snares 
in  its  pathways."  He  proceeds  to  show  how  the  doctrine  in  question 
injures  the  true  idea  of  the  spirituahty  and  divinity  of  the  sacred 
volume,  and  directly  or  indirectly  tends  to  alienate  men  from  the  out- 
ward Revelation.  A  second  edition  of  this  little  work  will  soon  bA 
prepared. 

The  book  has  been  denounced  in  strange  style  by  some  who  do  not 
profess  to  have  it.  These  reasoners  assume  in  the  first  place  that 
both  the  tendency  and  object  of  it  is  to  overthrow  Christianity— 
whereas  any  one  who  reads  it^  and  not  merely  what  a  hostile  spirit 
has  predetermined  to  find  in  it,  can  not  fail  to  perceive  th&t  o^t  W&X 
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e  writer's  ol^eet  is  to  gaard  and  exalt  tbe  religion  of  OhriaL 

sondiy,  forgetting  that  tlie  book  is  inteDded  to  overthrow  Christi- 

nity,lliey  urge  that  Cliristiauity  has  doue  very  well  bithurlo  wiiboui 

ra  as  it  propouuds,  and  that  very  great  tliiakera  outl  guod 

D  have  tired  and  died,  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  llie  Lord,  wiUuxil 

the  knowledge  of  them  ; — as  if  the  wants  of  the  Cliiirdi  vnerv  in  tU 

ages  exactly  alike;  or  as  if  there  hnd  not  been  in  all  ages  cloud*  o- 

the  sansbine  of  faith,  occasioned  by  the  difficnldea  which  th«  wiiur 

seeks  to  remove ;  or  na  if  it  were  not  Irne  that  the  more  liglit  mea 

obtain  on  one  side  of  the  I'eginn  of  thonght  the  more  tliey  iwed  m 

other  sides ;  as  if  greatness  and  goodneas,  in  tlieir  application  to  mw 

wercnot  relative  terms,  and  the  heet  and  wisest  of  inortals,  tltftt  ban 

appeared  upon  earth,  had  ever  been  free  team  error  and  iiu[«rfootioD 

I  sluiuM  think  there  is  hardly  a  f»iilish  or  evil  notion  on  any  snliftxt 

r  :irhich  mlgiit  not  he  Mreened  from  attack  by  such  a:^nienl8  ae  the^. 

And,  oven  were  they  not  saoh  nieroweaknes&of  what  force  can  lti«; 

ivith  those,  who  take  for  their  rootto,  bb  Mr.  Coleridge  did  lh>m 

:  to  last :  Ihat  ail  mm  may  knoie  the  truth  and  that  thu  Irulh  nuy 

titthfm/ree/     Religions  truth  and  religion  are  identified  in  Scripta: 

IT  at  k'Bst  rcjiresenlcd  ua  one  aiid  inscpacabie ;  and  liow  mn  a  m 

Kibey  the  troth  or  minister  to  it,  except  by  setting  forth,  what,  after 

~~  e  widest  surrey  of  tlie  subjeat  which  he  is  capable  of  taking,  k*  U- 

f  tiena  to  be  the  truth  f 

The  suggestion  that  no  man  should  examine  such  subjects  o 
tn  question  prevailing  views  in  religion  save  one  who  starts  fh»n  a 
high  station  of  hohness  and  spirilnnl  light,  cnn  be  of  little  vs1d«  no- 
leas  accompanied  by  a  mt^TMii  of  holiness,  both  as  tokindoDildegr**, 
admitted  by  all  men.  Prveailing  mitiuns  are  often  utterly  erronouiM, 
and  if  none  might  expose  what  they  lielieve  in  their  hearts  to  be 
wrong  and  injnrious  views,  till  it  was  proved,  even  to  their  adv«r- 
CjUries'  satisfaction,  that  tliey  were  far  advanced  in  true  soitcliiy, 
lews  wonld  l»e  the  prevailing  ones  till  tliu  end  of  titne. 
iProvidenoe  works  by  finer  means  than  enl«r  into  this  «ort  of  pliiliMU' 
thy,  making  Imperfeotion  minister  to  the  porfevUng  of  what  is  good 
ud  parifying  of  what  is  evil. 

Whether  or  no  the  views  of  St.  Jerome  and  othw  ancient  Folhen 
WncorDing  Inspirallon  are,  as  bas  l>een  ajltrmed,  soin«tli)ng  fsr 
'eepor  and  higher  than  we,  in  onr  inferior  stale  of  spiritoality,  md 
BODc«ive,  I  do  not  presume  to  decide ;  but  yet  I  wonld  Hoggwt,  tli*l 
Ugh  and  spiritual  views  in  general  are  capable  of  being  set  tWtk  In 
ronls,attd  of  gradaaUy  raising  men  iip  to  «>nuq[>|>n>lien«ioDorilwm. 
rbey  do  not  remain  a  light  to  lighten  the  possessor  and  mere  dark- 
aesB,  or  a  light  that  closely  resembles  a  aiiade,  to  the  reMt  of  the 
world.  Things  that  pertain  to  reason  and  the  spirit  appeal  to  the 
'ivtiosal  end  spirttanl  in  mankind  ftt  UrgVi  4'    -"-  '"-  ''™'''"'- 
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reason  and  expand  the  nnderstandinga  of  men;  deep  calleth  nnto 
deep ;  and  if  the  teaching  of  Panl  and  John  is  now  in  a  wonderAil 
manner  apprehended  by  peasants  and  children,  who  hear  the  Gospel 
habitually,  St.  Jerome^s  notions  of  Inspiration,  if  truly  divine  and 
evangelical,  would  by  this  time  be  generally  apprehended  by  Chris- 
tians in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  wise  and  learned  would  be  com- 
prehended more  intellectually  and  systematically.  Whereas,  can  it 
be  denied,  that  no  consistent  scheme  of  Inspiration  has  ever  been 
gathered  from  the  teaching  ot  those  ancient  Fathers  ?  They  who  be- 
lieve that  such  a  scheme  is  contained  in  their  writings,  explicitly  or 
implicitly,  will  do  well  to  nnfold  it.  Merely  to  talk  about  such  a 
thing  in  a  style  of  indefinite  grandeur  is  bat  to  conjure  up  a  mist,  by 
the  spell  of  solemn  sounding  words,  to  mock  the  eyes  of  men  with  a 
cloud  castle  for  a  season — a  very  little  season  it  is  during  which  any 
such  piece  of  mist-magnificence  can  remain  undispersed  in  times  like 
the  present,  except  for  those  who  had  rather  gaze  on  painted  vapors 
than  on  realities  of  a  hue  to  which  their  eyes  are  unaccustomed. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  exact  account  of  all  my  Father^s 
courses  of  lectures,  given  after  his  visit  to  Germany,  but  find,  from 
letters  and  other  sources  of  information,  that  he  lectured  in  London, 
before  going  to  Malta,  in  1804;  on  his  return  from  Malta,  in  1807; 
Again  in  1808;  in  1811 ;  in  1814,  in  which  year  he  also  lectured  at 
Bristol ;  in  1817 ;  and,  for  the  last  time,  I  believe,  in  1819.  His  early 
lectures  at  Bristol  are  mentioned  in  the  biographical  sketch. 


The  poetic  or  imitative  art,  an  ancient  critic  has  observed,  must 
needs  describe  persons  either  better  than  they  are,  at  the  present  time, 
or  worse,  or  as  they  are  exactly.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  in  literary 
fiction  individuals  can  seldom  be  exhibited  exactly  such  as  they  are, 
the  subtle  interminglings  of  good  and  ovil,  the  finely  balanced  quali- 
ties that  exist  in  the  actual  characters  of  men,  even  those  in  whom 
the  colors  are  deepest  and  the  lines  most  strongly  traced,  being  too 
fine  and  subtle  for  dramatic  efi*ect.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
present  a  man  as  he  truly  is  except  in  plain  narrative ;  his  mind  can 
not  be  properly  manifested  save  in  and  through  the  very  events  and 
circumstances  which  give  utterance  to  his  individual  being  and  which 
his  peculiar  character  helped  to  mould  and  produce.  When  taken 
out  of  these  and  placed  in  the  alien  framework  of  the  novelist  or 
dramatist  it  becomes  another  thing;  the  representation  may  convey 
truth  of  human  nature  in  a  broad  way,  and  seem  drawn  to  the  l\fe^  if 
the  writer  have  a  lively  wit,  but  as  a  portrait  of  a  particular  person 
it  is  often  the  more  a  falsehood  the  more  natural  it  appears. 

To  poetic  descriptions  these  remarks  do  not  apply.    They  are,  for 
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the  most  part,  mere  yiews  of  a  character  in  its  elevated  and  poetie 
aspects — ^trihutes  of  admiration  to  its  heaatifnl  qualities.  Snch  are 
the  fine  stanzas,  already  quoted,  in  which  the  poet  Coleridge  is  de- 
scribed by  the  great  Poet,  his  Friend :  and  snch  are  some  less  known, 
composed  by  a  poet  of  a  later  generation,  who  never  saw  my  Father 
face  to  face.  Of  these  the  last  four  will  serve  for  a  conclosion  to  this 
sketch.  I  give  them  here  for  the  sake  of  their  poetic  tmth  and  tba 
earnest  sympathy  they  manifest  with  the  studious  poet — 

Philoflopher  contemnlDg  wealth  And  deaUi, 
Yet  docile,  chUdlike  HaU  of  life  ud  lore,— 

thoagh  they  are  not  among  the  very  finest  parts  of  their  author's 
thoughtful  and  beautiful  poetry. 

No  loftier,  purer  soul  than  hie  hath  ever 
With  awe  revolved  the  planetary  page 

(From  iufiuicy  to  age) 
Of  linowledge :  teduiout  and  proud  to  give  ktr 
The  whole  of  hit  great  heart  for  her  own  eake  ; 
For  what  she  i$  ;  not  what  she  doea^  or  what  earn  mmka,* 

And  mighty  WyVse  from  afar  came  to  him ; 
Converse  of  trumpets  held  by  cloudy  forma. 

And  speech  uf  choral  storms. 
Spirita  of  night  and  nuoniide  bent  to  woo  him— 
lie  stood  the  while,  lt>nely  and  desolate 
As  Adam  when  he  ruled  a  world,  yet  found  no  mateu 

His  loftiest  Thoughts  were  but  like  palms  uplifted ; 
Aspiring,  yet  in  supplicaling  guise^ 

His  sweetest  eongs  were  sighs. 
Adown  I^thean  streams  his  spirit  drifted, 
Under  Elystan  shades  from  poppied  l>ank 
With  Amaranths  massed  in  dark  luxuriance  dank. 

Coleridge,  farewell !    The  great  and  grave  transition 
Which  may  not  Priest  or  King  or  Conqueror  spare. 

And  yel  a  Babe  can  bear, 
flan  come  to  thee,    'i'hroiigh  liTe  a  goodly  vision 
Was  thfne;  and  time  it  whs  thy  rest  to  take. 
84ifl  be  the  iwiund  ordained  thy  sleep  to  break — 
When  thou  art  waking,  wake  me,  for  thy  Master's  sakolt 


*  Here  seems  an  allusion  to  an  anti-utilitarian  maxim  of  Bacon^s,  which  is  \'ery  expre» 
sivp  of  my  Father's  turn  of  mind :— Et  tammi  quomadmodum  luci  magnam  habemus  gr» 
tiam.  quod  per  eam  vias  inire,  BTteB  cxercere,  legere,  nos  invicem  dignoscere  poesimus,et 
nihilominusi/>/ra  visio  luci»  res  prteAtantior  cut  et  pulcMriory  quam,  mtUttplex  rjae  «#■#;  ita 
eerte  ipsa  contcmplati:  nrum^  prout  sunt^  ttinr.  Kuperstitione  aut  impostura^  errort  amt  confv 
tione,  IN  se  ipsa  moffis  digna  esU  quam  unicersus  inrentorum  fructus.  Novum  OrganuRi| 
Part  of  Aph.cxxix. 

t  From  a  volume  containing  The  Search  after  Proaerpine.  RccoL'eetians  of  Oroete  ttd 
«»Uier  Poems  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  author  of  TAt  hall  of  Hora. 
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I. 

The  following  marginalia  of  Mr.  Coleridge's,  which  were  spoken 
of  in  a  note  to  chap.  ix.  were  transcribed  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
Biographia  by  Mr.  O.'s  late  editor,  with  the  passages  referred  to  in 
the  original  German.  These  passages  are  here  given  upon  the  whole 
a  little  more  at  large,  and  in  English,  but  with  a  dear  understanding 
that  entire  justice  can  not  in  this  way  bo  done  to  the  notions  of 
Schelling,  which,  to  be  perfectly  estimated,  mnsfc  be  considered  in  the 
disquisitions  to  which  they  belong,  as  plants  and  flowers  must  be 
viewed  in  their  native  situations  in  order  to  be  fully  understood  and 
admired.* — 8.  0. 

MS.  note  on  Schelling's  PhiloMph.  Uhterstichun^en  fiber  das  Wesen 
der  menschlichen  Freyheit  und  die  damit  Zueammenhdngenden  Oegen* 
Btdnde.    Phil.  Schri/t.  p.  397. 

There  are  indeed  many  just  and  excellent  observations  in  this  work 
of  Schelling's,  and  yet  even  more  than  usual  over-meaning  or  un- 
meaning quid  pro  quos — thing-phrases,  such  as  ^^Licht,'*^  ^^  FinstemisB^ 
"  Feuer^^^  "  centre,"  "  circumference,"  "  ground,"  and  the  like — which 
seem  to  involve  the  dilemma,  that  either  they  are  mere  similes,  where 
that  which  they  are  meant  to  illustrate  has  never  been  stated,  or  that 
they  are  degrees  of  a  kind,  which  kind  has  not  been  defined.  Hence 
Schelling  seems  to  be  looking  objectively  at  one  thing,  and  imagining 
himself  thinking  of  another ;  and  after  all  this  mysticism,  what  is  the 
result?  Still  the  old  questions  return,  and  I  find  none  but  the  old  an- 
swers. This  ground  to  God's  existence  either  lessens,  or  does  not  les- 
sen, his  power.  In  the  first  case  it  is,  in  effect,  a  co-existent  God, — 
evil,  because  the  ground  of  all  evil; — ^in  the  second  it  leaves  us  as  be- 
fore.   With  that  "before"  my  understanding  is  perfectly  satisfied; 

*  I  with  the  reader  to  know  before  perusing  these  notes,  on  the  authority  of  Archdeacon 
Hare,  that  *^  for  the  laat  twelve  years  Schelling  has  been  strongly  contending  against  IlcgeJ, 
and  has  mode,  or  at  all  events  professes  to  make,  £l«  idem  of  ftrtonalitif  and  ofap9r§enai 
Gitd  the  central  frineipte  of  kit  Byatem.^  Quoted  flrom  the  Archdeacon*e  admirable  defenoa 
of  Luther,  Mission  of  the  Comforter.    Vol.  ii.  note  10,  p.  800. 
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and,  vehemently  as  Scbelling  condemns  that  theory  of  freedom,  which 
makes  it  consist  in  the  paramonntcy  of  the  Reason  over  the  Will, 
wherein  does  his  own  solution  differ  from  this,  except  in  expressing 
with  uncouth  mysticism  the  very  same  notion  ?  For  what  can  be 
meant  by  the  "individuality,  or  Ichheit^  becoming  eccentric,  and  usurp- 
ing the  circumference,"  if  not  this?  He  himself  plainly  says  that 
moral  evil  arises  not  from  privation — much  less  negation, — but  from 
the  same  constituents  losing  their  proper  ordination,  that  is,  becoming 
0.  B.  A.  instead  of  A.  B.  C.  But  wherein  does  this  differ  from  the 
assertion,  that  the  freedom  of  man  consists  in  all  the  selfishness  of 
his  nature  being  subordinated  to,  and  used  as  the  instrument  and  ma- 
teria of,  his  Reason,  that  is,  his  sense  of  the  universal  Will  ? 

In  short  nothing  seems  gained.  To  creation — Werden — ^he  him- 
self admits  that  we  must  resort;  he  himself  admits  it,  in  even  a  much 
higher  sense,  in  the  Logos,  or  the  alter  Deus  et  idem.  Other  creations 
were  still  possible,  from  the  will  of  God,  and  not  from  His  essence, 
and  yet  partaking  of  His  goodness.  A  mere  machine  could  be  made 
happy,  but  not  deserving  of  happiness ;  but  if  Grod  created  a  Being 
with  a  power  of  choosing  good,  that  Being  must  have  been  created 
with  a  power  of  choosing  evil ;  otherwise  there  is  no  meaning  in  the 
word  Choice.  And  thus  we  come  round  again  to  the  necessity  aris- 
ing out  of  finiteness,  with  I^ibnitz  and  Plato.  For  it  is  evident  that 
by  Matter  Plato  and  Plotinus  meant  Finiteness  ;^ot  how  else  could 
they  call  it  rd  fii)  ov,  without  any  qualities,  and  yet  capable  of  all? 
The  whole  question  of  the  origin  of  Evil  resolves  itself  into  one.  Is 
the  Holy  Will  good  in  and  of  it^self,  or  only  relative,  that  is,  as  a  mean 
to  pleasure,  joy,  happiness  and  the  like?  If  the  latter  be  the  truth,  no 
solution  can  be  given  of  the  origin  of  Evil  compatible  ivith  the  at- 
tributes of  God;  but  (as  in  the  problem  of  the  squaring  of  the  circle), 
we  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  solved.  If  the  former 
be  true,  as  I  more  than  believe,  the  solution  is  easy,  and  almost  self- 
evident.  Man  can  not  be  a  moral  being  without  having  had  the 
choice  of  good  and  evil,  and  he  can  not  choose  good  without  having 
been  able  to  choose  evil.  God,  as  infinite  and  self-existing,  is  the 
alone  One,  in  whom  Freedom  and  Necessity  can  be  one  and  the  same 
from  the  beginning:  in  all  finite  beings  it  must  have  been  arrived  at 
by  a  primary  act,  as  in  Angels,  or  by  a  succession  of  acts  as  in  Man. 

In  addition  it  seems  to  me  that  Schclling  unfairly  represents  Kant's 
system  as  the  mere  subjecting  of  the  appetites  to  the  Reason.  Where- 
as Kant  makes  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  not  freedom  itself,  consist 
in  the  subjection  of  the  particular  to  the  universal  Will,  in  order  to 
their  identification  :  and  does  not  Schelling  use  Freedom  often  wheB 
he  means  no  more  t\\aTi  ol\\eTa  m^wi  \i^  Lift — ^Uiat  ia^  the  power  of 
prigiiULtiDg  motion. — ^S.  T.  0. 
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Ibid.  p.  408.  "  Through  Freedom,  a  power  is  asserted,  in  priaoiplo 
unconditioned,  without  and  by  the  side  of  the  divine  power,  which 
according  to  those  conceptions  is  inconceivable.  As  the  sun  in  the 
Firmament  extinguishes  all  heavenly  lights,  even  so,  and  far  more 
does  the  Infinite  Might  (extinguish)  every  finite,  absolute  Oausality  in 
one  Being  leaves  to  all  others  unconditioned  Passibility  as  tlieir  only 
portion.'' 

I^ote,  But  is  not  this  still  a  carrying  of  the  physical  Dynamic  into 
the  moral  ?  Even  admitting  the  incongruous  predicate,  Time,  in  the 
Deity,  I  can  not  see  any  absolute  incompossibility  of  Foresight  with 
Freedom.— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  413.  "  It  is  not  absurd,  says  Leibnitz,  that  he  who  is  God, 
should  nevertheless  be  produced,  or  conversely  :  no  more  than  it  is 
contradictory  that  he  who  is  the  son  of  a  Mkn  should  liimself  be 
Man." 

Ifote.  I  do  not  see  the  propriety  of  the  instance ;  unless  "  God"  is 
here  assumed  as  an  Uns  genericum  even  as  "  Man."  If  this  be  a 
mere  nominalism  it  proves  nothing ; — ^if  it  be  meant  as  a  realbm,  it 
Is  a  petitio  principii  sub  lite  ;  just  as  the  following  instance  of  the 
eye ;  but  this  is  a  far  better  illustration. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  421.  "  But  it  will  ever  bo  remarkable,  that  Kant,  when  he 
had  at  first  distinguished  things  in  themselves  from  phanomena  only 
negatively,  through  independence  of  Time,  and  subsequently,  in  the 
metaphysical  investigation  of  his  Critique  of  the  Practical  Eeason, 
had  treated  independence  of  Time  and  Freedom  as  really  correlative 
conceptions,  did  not  proceed  to  the  thought  of  extending  to  the 
things  also  this  only  possible  positive  conception  of  the  in  themselves^ 
whereby  he  would  have  raised  himself  immediately  to  a  higher  stand- 
ing-point of  contemplation,  and  above  the  negativity,  which  is  the 
character  of  his  theoretic  philosophy." — Schell. 

Note.  But  would  not  this  have  been  opposite  to  Kant's  aim  ?  His 
purpose  was  a  KoBapTiKbv  rtjc  V^*r^f.  In  order  to  effect  this  thoroughly, 
within  this  he,  by  an  act  of  choice,  confined  himself. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  422.  "For  whether  there  are  single  things  conceived  in 
an  Absolute  Substance,  or  just  so  many  sinple  wills,  conceived  in  one 
Arch  Will  (or  original  will  Urwille\  for  Pantheism,  as  such,  is  all 
one." 

Kote.  The  question  is,  do  not  these  single  wills,  so  included  in  the 
one  '*  UrwilW'  become  "  Things  r'S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  424.  "  For,  if  Freedom  is  a  power  wx\\j(^  ^VA  Vy«niwi3i^«;fw  ^^w^ 
JSiken)f  it  mast  have  a  root  independent  of  Gro^?^ 
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Note,  But  God  will  not  do  imposBibilities,  and  bow  can  a  Vermm 
^en  for  moral  good  exist  in  a  creatnre,  which  does  not  imply  a  Ver* 
nujgen  gum  Bosen  f — S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  pp.  487-6.  "  Man  has,  by  reason  of  his  arising  ont  of  ihi 
Ground  (being  creatarely),  an  independent  principle  in  himself  rela- 
tively to  God  ;  bnt  by  reason  that  even  this  principle — ^withoat  oo 
this  account  ceasing  to  be  dark  in  respect  of  the  Ground^ — is  illn- 
mined  in  Light,  there  arises  in  him  at  the  same  time  a  higher  one, 
that  is  the  Spirit. — ^Now,  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  the  living  identity 
of  both  principles,  it  is  Spirit,  and  Spirit  is  in  God.  "Were  the  iden- 
tity of  both  principles  as  indissoluble  as  in  God,  there  would  be  no 
distinction,  that  is  to  say,  Grod  would  not  be  revealed  as  Spirit.  That 
unity  which  in  God  is  inseparable,  must  therefore  in  man  be  sep- 
arable,— and  this  is  the  possibility  of  good  and  evil." 

Note.  But  the  problem  was — how  to  prove  this  distinction,  Ui^ 
terwhied;  and  here  it  is  assumed  as  a  ground  of  proof  I  How  ex- 
actly does  this  seem  to  resemble  Schelling's  own  objection  to  Fichte  f 
"It  must  bo  so." — "Why?" — ** Because  else  my  Theory  would  be 
false."—"  Well  I  and  what  if  it  were  ?"  In  truth  from  p.  429  I  find 
little  but  Behmenisms,  which  a  reader  must  have  previously  under- 
stood in  order  to  understand.  And  in  the  name  of  candor  and  com- 
mon sense,  where  does  this  Zertrennlichkeit  differ  from  the  rejected 
Verm'Ogen  zum  Bdsen^  involved  in  demfreyen  Vermdgeneum  Gutenf — 
S.  T.  C. 

Ihid.  p.  488.  "  The  Principle  raised  up  out  of  the  ground  of  Na- 
ture, through  which  man  is  separate  from  God,  is  the  selfness  in 
him,  but  which,  through  its  unity  with  the  ideal  principle,  becomes 
Spirit." 

Note.  We  will  grant  for  a  while,  that  the  principle  evolved  orhfted 
up  from  this  mysterious  Ground  of  existence,  which  is  and  yet  does 
not  exist,  is  separate  (geschieden)  from  God ;  yet  how  is  it  separate 
from  the  Ground  itself?  How  is  it  individualized?  Already  the 
material  phcpnomenon  of  partibility  seems  to  have  stolen  in.  And  at 
last  I  can  not  see  what  advantage  in  reason  this  representation, 
this  form  of  symbol,  has  over  the  old  more  reverential  distinction  of 
the  Divine  Will,  relatively  to  the  End,  from  the  same  Will,  relatively 
to  the  Means ;  the  latter  of  which  we  term  his  Wisdom,  and  to  the 
former  appropriate  the  name  of  the  Divine  Will  icar'  ifi^aaiv. 

Schelling  has  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 

study  of  Logic ;  and  he  has  admitted  that  a  logical  work  suited  to 

the  present  state  and  necessities  of  scientific  discipline  does  not  exist. 

Would  that  ho  had  preftxed  lo  \\v\^  ^oxV  v\  ^a\iwv  q,1  V>&  own  Logic, 

nod,  if  he  could,  had  tangU  xxs  ^^i^t^vcL  \v\^  ^c^rKv^  cA  VJko^wmi,  ^x^vsl 
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from  the  trans-realization  of  not  Ideas  alone,  bnt  more  often — ^Ab- 
stractions and  arbitrary  general  terras  in  Proclus ! — 8.  T.  0. 

IMd,  pp.  439-40.  Note,  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  advantaoe 
Schelling  proposed  to  himself  in  thus  allegorizing,  and  yet  so  imper- 
fectly. Whatever  he  might  dream  as  to  the  hidden  identity  of  dark- 
ness with  the  natural  yearning,  yet  no  one  can  avoid  distinguishing 
daylight  from  the  mere  sense  of  daylight.  In  short,  Light  here  means 
something :  why  not  substitute  that  meaning  ? — 8.  T.  0. 

IMd,  p.  442.  Note,  How  can  I  explain  Sohelling's  strange  silence 
respecting  Jacob  Boehme?  The  identity  of  his  system  was  exulted 
in  by  the Tieoks  at  Rome  in  1805,  tome ;  and  these  were  Schelling^s 
intimate  iViends.  The  coincidence  in  the  expressions,  illustrations, 
and  even  the  mystical  obscurities,  is  too  glaring  to  be  solved  by 
mere  independent  coincidence  in  thought  and  intention.  Probably 
prudential  motives  restrain  Schelling  for  a  while ;  for  I  will  not  think 
that  pride  or  a  dishonest  lurking  desire  to  appear  not  only  an  ori- 
ginal, but  the  original  can  have  influenced  a  man  of  genius  like  Schell- 
ing.—S.  T.  0. 

Il>id,  quotatiim  in  a  note,  "  An  instructive  illustration  is  here  given 
by  Fire  (as  wild,  consuming,  painful,  glowing  heat)  in  opposition  to 
the  so-named  organic  beneficent  life-glow,  since  here  Fire  and  Water 
enter  into  a  Ground  (of  growth),  or  a  conjunction,  whilst  there  they 
go  out  of  one  another  in  discord." 

Note,  Water  is  the  great  Nurse  and  Mediatrix  of  all  growth ;  an 
instrument  of  union — a  marriage— of  the  comburent  and  combustible 
principles,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Fire,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  fierce 
combat  of  the  two.  This  is  better,  as  more  accurate,  than  Feutr 
und  Watser  in  Einem  Grande, — S.  T.  0. 

Ihid,  p.  445.  "  Leibnitz  tries  in  every  way  to  make  it  conceivable, 
how  evil  may  arise  out  of  a  natural  want  or  deficiency.  The  Will, 
says  he,  strives  after  the  Good  in  general,  and  must  desire  Perfec- 
tion, the  highest  measure  of  which  is  in  Grod ;  but  when  it  abides 
ensnared  in  the  delights  of  the  senses,  with  loss  of  higher  goods,  this 
very  want  of  the  counter-striving  is  the  Privation,  in  which  evil  con- 
sists." 

Note,  The  modem  English  Unitarians  contemplate  the  Deity  as 
mere  Mercy,  or  rather  Good-nature,  without  reference  to  his  Justice 
and  Holiness ;  and  to  this  Idol,  the  deification  of  a  human  passion,  is 
their  whole  system  confined.  The  Calvinists  do  the  same  with  the 
Omnipotence  of  God,  with  as  little  reference  to  his  Wisdom  and  his 
Love.— S.  T.  0. 

Il4a,  p,  449.  "For  the  weakness  or  non-ef^cXency  oi  V5cve\T\^<^^^es^^ 
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PriDciple  may  certainly  be  a  ground  of  the  want  of  good  and  lit^ 
tuous  actions,  but  not  a  ground  of  actions  positively  bad  and  contraiy 
to  virtue." 

^oU.  Why  not,  if  the  inertia  be  voluntary  ?  Suppose  Heat  to  be 
a  moral  agent  and  voluntarily  to  withdraw  itself;  would  not  the  split- 
ting of  the  vessel  by  the  frozen  water  be  a  positive  act  ?  I  find  « 
confusion  in  Schelling  of  the  visible  with  the  conceivable.  As  weU 
might  I  say,  that  when  I  tossed  a  child  into  the  air,  and  wilfully  did 
not  catch  it  again — this,  being  a  mere  negation  of  motion,  was  no 
moral  act.— ^.  T.  0. 

lind,  p.  452.  Ifote.  Schelling  puzzles  me  forever  by  his  man  made 
up  of  two  separable  principles ;  and  yet  he  (as  a  tertium  aliquii^ 
whose  and  not  who  these  principles  are,  has  the  free  power  of  sepa- 
rating thera. — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  pp.  455-6.  ^^  But  there  are  in  Nature  accidental  determinations 
which  are  explicable  only  by  an  excitement  of  the  irrational  or  dark 
principle  of  tlie  creature  that  has  taken  place  directly  in  the  first  crea- 
tion— only  by  a  nelfness  made  active  (ahtitirter  Selbetheit),  Whence 
in  Nature,  beside  the  performed  moral  relationships,  there  are  un- 
mistakable foretokens  of  Evil,  although  the  power  thereof  has  firi.t 
been  excited  through  man ;  whence  phanomena^  which,  irrespectively 
of  tlieir  being  dangerous  to  man,  excite  a  general  natural  abhorrence 
(Abschcn).  Note.  Thus  the  close  connection,  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  people,  especially  all  fables  and  religions  of  the  £ast^  place 
the  serpent  with  evil,  is  certainly  not  gratuitous  or  unmeaning.^' — 
Transl. 

Note.  But  some  have  supposed  this  to  be  the  ape.  The  ape  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  serpent.  The  eel,  the  trout,  the  salmon,  these 
excite  no  Ahschen. 

P.S.  I  doubt  the  truth  of  my  own  remark  as  to  the  eel  and  earth- 
woriii. — S.  T.  C. 

Jbid.  p.  459.  Note.  Why  not  have  quoted  all  this  from  Boehme,  as 
an  extract  raisonne  ?  But  does  the  hypothesis,  or  hypopoiesis  rather, 
explain  the  problem  of  evil?  A  nature — the  ground,  the  substratum^ 
of  God,  which  is  not  Er  Selhst  God  himself,  but  out  of  which  GihI 
risen  exists,  and  which  yet  is  begotten  by  the  self- existent,,  and  yet  is 
evil,  morally  evil — and  yet  the  cause  and  parent,  yea,  the  very  es- 
sence of  Freedom,  without  which,  as  antecedent,  das  Bose  can  not  be 
— wliat  is  all  tips? 

P.S.  The  bookbinder  has  docked  my  former  notes;  but  I  under- 
stand enough  to  tind  that  my  first  impressions  were  the  same  as  my 
present  are,  after  re\)eated  \)erusal,  and  too  strong  a  prepossession. 
It  h  n  mere  day -dream,  somuiumpKilosoplvaTVR!— ^.1,0,. 
/dtd.  p,  462      Note.  But  vj\\exft  ^l^Xat  «\\'\^  >^^  l£w\  %a  t»scv\.\%r^- 
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tinfj^ished  from  calamity  and  imperfectioD  ?  How  does  this  solve  the 
diversity,  the  essential  difference  between  regret  and  remorse  f  How 
does  it  concur  even  with  the  idea  of  Freedom  f  I  own  I  am  disap- 
pointed, and  that,  with  respect  to  the  system,  I  remain  in  the  same 
state,  with  the  same  hurrying  dimly  and  partially  light-shotten  mists 
before  my  eyes,  as  when  I  read  the  same  things  for  the  first  time  in 
Jacob  Boehme. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  468.  '^  Thence  the  universal  necessity  of  sic  and  death,  as 
the  real  destruction  of  all  particularity  (EigenheiC)^  through  which 
every  human  will  must  pass,  as  through  fire,  in  order  to  be  purified." 
— Transl, 

Kote.  But  is  death  to  the  wicked  as  to  the  better  mortal  ?  Shall 
we  say  that  the  redeemed  die  to  the  flesh,  and  therefore /rom  it ;  but 
;hat  the  reprobate  die  in  the  flesh  and  therefore  with  it  ? — S.  T.  0. 

Ihid,  p.  467.  "  For  that  is  free  which  acts  conformably  to  the  laws 
of  its  own  proper  being,  and  is  determined  by  nothing  else,  either 
within  it  or  without  it." — Trand, 

Note,  And  is  not  this  a  confirmation  of  the  old  remark,  that  he  who 
would  understand  Freedom,  instead  of  knowing  it  by  an  act  of  Free- 
dom (the  mystery  in  the  mystery),  must  either  flee  to  Determinism  d 
yriori  or  ah  extras—or  to  Fatalism,  or  the  necessity  ex  essentia  propria. 
In  either  case  how  can  we  explain  Remorse  and  Self-accusation  other 
than  as  delusions,  the  necessity  of  which  does  not  prove  the  necessity 
of  knowing  them  to  be  delusions,  and,  consequently,  renews  the  civil 
war  between  the  Reason  and  the  unconquerable  Feeling,  which  it  is 
the  whole  duty  and  promise  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  ? — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  468.  "Man  is  in  the  original  creation,  as  has  been  shown, 
an  undivided  being  (which  may  be  mythically  represented  as  a  state 
of  innocence  and  original  blessedness  anterior  to  this  life) :  himself 
alone  can  divide  himself.  But  this  severance  can  not  take  place  in 
Time ;  it  takes  place  out  of  all  Time,  and  thence  together  with  the 
first  creation,  although,  as  I  find,  distinct  from  it." — Transl. 

Note.  But  this  makes  it  fall  in  time."-^.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  469.  Note.  "  So  Luther  in  the  Treatise  Be  Servo  Arbitrio  ; 
with  justice,  although  he  had  not  rightly  conceived  the  union  of  such 
an  unfailing  necessity  with  the  Freedom  of  actions." — Transl. 

Note.  Far  better  to  have  proved  the  possibility  of  Freedom,  and  to 
have  left  the  mode  untouched.  The  reality  is  suflBciently  proved  by 
the  fact. 

Ibid.  ibid.    Note.  I  still  feel  myself  diSBal\siVftd  N^VOa.  ^^  %x^\fi«i:^» 
against  Freedom  derived  from  the  inAnenoe  ot  xxiOd'^«&^  VortteOMW^*^ 

VOL.  Tll.  2  G 
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&c.  For  ai  a  these  things — and  not  rather  mere  general  terma,  ngmfy- 
ing  the  mind  determining  itself?  For  what  b  a  motiTe  but  a  determii- 
ing  ttioaght  ?  and  what  is  a  thought  hot  the  mind  acting  on  itsdf  ia 
fiome  one  direction?  All  that  we  want  is  to  prove  the  poesibilitr  U 
Free-Will)  or,  what  is  really  the  same,  a  WilL  Now  this  Kant  had 
unanswerably  proved  by  showing  the  distinction  between  phignmncnj 
and  noumena,  and  by  demonstrating  that  Time  and  Space  are  laws  of 
the  former  only  (al  avvdeaeic  al  irpurat  r^f  aloO^euc  6  xP^po^  f^^  i 
TTpuni  Koff  6Xov  owdeatg  ry/f  aioBrtatLi^  T^f  iau-  6  di  x^»P^*  m  ^^)  m^ 
irrelative  to  the  latter,  to  which  dass  the  Will  most  belong.  In  aU 
(•ases  of  Sense  the  Reality  proves  the  Possibility;  bnt  in  this  instanoe 
(which  most  be  nniqae  if  it  be  at  all),  the  proof  of  the  Possibility  onlf 
is  wanting  to  effect  the  establishment  of  the  Reality.  Therefore  I 
can  not  but  object  to  p.  468 — tieJaUt  ausser  alter  Zeit^  nnd  daher  mit 
dtr  erstcr  Schopfung  ziuammen,  (It  takes  place  out  of  all  Time  and 
thence  together  with  the  first  creation.)  This  has  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  contradiction. — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid,  pp.  469-70.  ^^In  the  consciousness,  so  far  as  it  is  mere  setf- 
comprehension  and  ideal  only,  doubtless  that  free  deed  which  comes 
to  pass  of  necessity,  can  not  take  place;  since  it  precedes  it  as  exist- 
ence (the  deed  ])recedes  consciousness  as  actually  existent) — first 
makes  it ;  yet  is  it  not  therefore  no  dee<l  of  which  the  homan  bein^ 
can  ever  take  cognizance;  since  he  who  in  some  way  to  excuse  an  oc- 
righteous  action,  says,  '  Thus  I  am  unalterably,'  is  yet  very  well  awara 
that  he  is  thus  through  liis  own  fanlt,  however  true  it  may  be  that  it 
has  been  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise.'' — Trai*sl, 

Note.  I  have  long  believed  this ;  but  surely  it  is  no  explanation  be- 
yond the  simple  idea  of  Free  Will  itself. — S.  T.  0.  (The  remainder 
'>f  this  note  is  nnfortunately  lost.) 

Jhid.  p.  472.  ''And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  how  Kant,  who  had  not 
raised  Iiiinself  in  theory  to  a  transcendental  fact  determinant  of  al] 
iiuiimn  existence,  was  led,  in  his  later  inquiries,  through  mere  true 
ohservation  of  the  plicnomena  of  the  moral  judgment,  to  a  recognitioL 
of  a  subjective,  as  he  expresses  it,  ground  of  human  actions,  preceding 
every  deed  that  occurs  to  the  senses,  which  yet  itself  again  must  be 
an  act  of  freedom." — Transl. 

Note.  But  why  this  asserted  superiority  over  Kant  ?  Where  is  tht 
proof, — where  the  probability,  that  by  mere  faithful  observation  he 
could  arrive — (he  alone  of  all  other  philosophers)— at  this  awful  con- 
clusion ?    Lastly,  what  has  Schelling  added  to  Kant's  notion  ? — S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  478.  Here  also  is  a  note  of  Mr.  O.'s  partly  obliterated,  ia 
which  he  exclaims,  ^^Uow  unfair  is  this,  to  attribute  to  Kant  a  slow- 
motive  making  process,  separate  by  intervals  of  time.    Most  true, 
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raost  reverently  true  is  it  that  a  Being  imperfect  does  feel  an  awe  as 
in  the  presence  of  a  holier  Self— alter  et  idern^  where  the  I  distin* 
gnishable  through  imperfection,  &c." — S.  T.  0. 

These  remarks  seem  to  be  made  in  reference  to  those  of  Schclling 
aimed  against  urure  EmpflndungapMloBophen^  ^'oar  seDsation-philoso- 
phers."  "  To  be  conscientious,"  he  affirms,  "  is  for  a  man  to  act  ac- 
cording as  he  knows,  and  not  contradict  in  his  deeds  the  light  of 
knowledge.  He  is  not  conscientions,  who,  in  any  case  that  ocom^ 
mnst  first  hold  np  to  himself  the  law  of  duty,  in  order  to  decide  upon 
right  doing  through  respect  to  the  same.  Religiosity,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  leaves  no  choice  between  things  opposed — 
no  cquilibrivm  arbitriif  the  bane  of  all  morality,  but  only  the  highest 
deoidedness  for  that  which  is  right,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  choice." 

Ihid.  p.  498.  **  Still  the  question  recurs,  does  Evil  end  and  how  ? 
— has  Creation  in  general  a  final  aim,  and  if  this  be  so,  why  is  this 
not  reached  immediately, — why  is  not  Perfection  even  from  the  be- 
ginning ?  To  this  there  is  no  answer  but  what  is  already  given :  be- 
cause God  is  a  Life,  not  merely  a  Being.  But  all  Life  has  a  destiny, 
and  is  subject  to  suffering  and  becoming.  Even  to  this  then  has  Grod, 
of  his  own  free  will,  subjected  Himself,  when  even  at  first,  in  order 
to  become  personal,  He  divided  the  Light  world  and  the  world  of 
Darkness." —  Transl. 

Note,  These  are  hard  sayings.  Is  not  the  Father  from  all  eternity 
the  Living  one?  and  freyvsillig  iieh  untenoerfen  um  penmlieh  en 
Kerden  I    (The  rest  is  lost.}— S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  p.  496.  "Its  state  therefore  is  a  state  of  not-being,  a  state  of 
the  continual  becoming-consumed  of  the  activity — ( Verzehrtwerd^riM 
der  Ahtivitdf)  or  of  that  in  it  which  strives  to  become  active." — 
Transl. 

Note.  Then  will  not  the  darkness  become  again  what  it  was  before 
its  union  with  the  light,  and  of  course  the  object  of  the  same  process 
repeated?  Sorely  this  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  subjecting 
the  supersensual  to  the  intuitions  of  the  senses,  and  really  looks  like 
pushing  in  a  thing  merely  to  take  it  out  again.  And  still  the  question 
returns — ^Why  not  this  in  the  first  place  ?  What  can  the  process  have 
effected? 

Ihid,  p.  602.  Note,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  work  pre-sup- 
poses  Des  Cartes^  "  quod  dare  eoneepimus^  verum  ««f." 

Philoeophiaehe  Brief eHher  Do^matiemvs  und  Critieismtis  Philosoph. 
Sshrift. 

P.  119.  Note,  I  have  made  repeated  eflfbrts,  and  all  in  vain,  to  un- 
derstand Hug  first  Letter  on  Dopmatism  and  Criticiun,    Substitiitit 
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the  World,  die  Welt,  for  a  moral  God,  what  do  I  gfun  in  dor  nima$' 
thetuehen  SeiU  more  than  in  any  other  point  of  Tiew  ?    How  can  I 
combat  or  fight  np  against  that  which  I  myself  am  ?     Is  not  the  Tery 
impulse  to  contend  or  to  resist  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  neces- 
sary causes,  which  I  am  supposed  to  struggle  against  ?     If  we  are  told 
that  Ood  is  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  that  is,  as  the  sole  adoal 
agent,  how  much  more  must  this  apply  to  the  World,  or  Fate,  or 
whatever  other  phantom  we  substitute.    I  say  how  much  more,  be- 
cause upon  the  admission  of  a  supersensual  being,  this  may  possiUj 
be,  and  we  therefore,  from  other  reasons,  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  re- 
ally compatible  with  Free  Will ;  but  with  a  World-Grod  this  were  a 
blank  absurdity.    Der  Gedtmke  mich  der  Welt  entgegentusteUen^  not 
only  Mt  niehts  grosses  J^r  mieh^i  but  seems  mere  pot-valiant  nonsense^ 
without  the  idea  of  a  moral  Power  extrinsic  to  and  above  the  World, 
— as  mnch  inconceivable  by  a  sane  mind,  as  that  a  single  drop  of  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  should  fight  up  against  the  whole  of  the  Cataract, 
of  which  itself  is  a  minim  I 

How  much  more  sublime,  and  in  other  points  of  view,  how  infi- 
nitely more  beautiful,  even  in  respect  of  Taste  or  esthetic  judgment,  is 
the  Scriptural  representation  of  the  World  as  in  enmity  with  God,  and 
of  the  continual  warfare,  which  calls  forth  every  energy,  both  of  act 
and  of  endurance,  from  the  necessary  vividness  of  worldly  impres- 
sions, and  the  sensuous  dimness  of  Faith,  in  the  first  struggles !  Were 
the  impulses  and  impresses  from  the  faith  in  God  equally  vivid,  as 
the  sensuous  stimuli,  then  indeed  all  combat  must  cease — and  we 
should  have  Ilallelujahs  for  Tragedies  and  Statues. — S.  T.  C. 

Ihid.  p.  122.  2^ote.  I  can  not  see  the  force  of  any  of  these  argu- 
ments. By  theoretic,  as  opposed  to  practical  Reason,  Kant  never 
meant  two  Persons  or  Beings  ;  but  only  that  what  we  could  noiprote 
by  one  train  of  argument,  we  might  by  another,  in  proportion  to  the 
purposes  of  knowledge.  I  can  not  theoretically  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  as  a  moral  Creator  and  Governor,  but  I  can  theoreti 
cally  adduce  a  multitude  of  inducements  so  strong  as  to  be  all  but  ab- 
solute demonstration;  and  I  can  demonstrate  that  not  a  word  of 
sense  over  was,  or  ever  can  be,  brought  against  it.  In  this  stage  of 
the  argimient  my  conscience,  with  its  categorical  command,  comes  in 
and  proves  it  to  be  my  duty  to  c?ioose  to  believe  in  a  God — there 
being  no  obstacle  to  my  power  so  to  choose.  With  what  consistency 
then  can  Schelling  contend,  that  the  same  mind,  having  on  these 
grounds  fixed  its  belief  in  a  God,  can  then  make  its  former  speculative 
InfirnTiities,  as  applied  to  the  idea  of  God,  a  pretext  for  turning  back 
to  dbbelieve  it  ? 

*  Tho  thooght  of  opposing  myaelf  to  tfao  world 
t  Hat  nothing  great  for  ma 
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IMd,  pp.  12ft-4.  *'With  what  law  would  yon  reach  unto  that 
Will  ?  With  the  moral  law  itself?  This  is  just  what  we  ask,  how 
yon  arrive  at  the  {iersDasioii  that  the  Will  of  that  Being  is  agreeahlo 
to  this  law  ?  It  would  he  the  shortest  way  to  declare  that  Being  him- 
self the  author  of  the  Moral  Law.  But  Uiis  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  your  philosophy.  Or  must  the  Moral  Law  exist  inde- 
pendently of  all  Will  ?  Then  we  are  in  the  domain  of  Fatalism ;  for 
a  law,  which  is  not  to  he  explained  by  any  Being  that  exists  inde- 
pendently of  it,  which  rules  over  the  highest  power  as  well  as  over 
the  least,  has  no  sanction,  save  that  of  necessity." — Transl, 

ITote,  Just  as  well  might  Schelling  have  asked  concerning  the  Wis- 
dom  or  any  other  attribute  of  God — ^and  if  we  answered,  they  were 
essential — that  is  God  himself — then  object,  that  this  was  Fatalism. 
The  proper  answer  is,  that  God  is  the  originator  of  the  Moral  Law ; 
but  not  per  arbitrium  ( Willhohr)^  but  because  he  is  essentially  wise 
and  holy  and  good — rather.  Wisdom,  Holiness,  and  I^ove. — S.  T.  0. 

Tbid,  p.  142.  ^^  It  is  indeed  no  such  uncommon  case  in  human  life, 
that  one  takes  the  prospect  of  a  future  possession  itself." — T^raruil. 

Note,  Is  there  not  some  omission  of  the  press  here — that  is^r  den 
Beeite  after  BeeiU — that  we  take  the  look  out  on  a  future  possession 
for  the  possession  itself? — S.  T.  0. 

Ihid.  p.  152.  {In  a  note.)  ^^  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  language 
nas  distinguished  so  precisely  between  the  Real — dem  Wirhliehen  (that 
which  is  present  in  the  sensation  or  perception,  which  acts  on  me  and 
whereon  I  react),  the  actually  Existing,  dem  Daeeyenden  (which,  in 
general,  is  there  present  in  Space  and  Time),  and  Being,  dem  Sey en- 
den,  which  is,  through  itself,  quite  independently  of  all  conditions  of 
Time."— TVaiM?. 

Note.  But  how  can  we  know  that  any  thing  is,  except  so  far  as  it 
works  on  or  in  us ;  and  what  is  that  but  Existence?  Answer: — the 
means,  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  consciousness  of  an  idea,  are  not 
the  idea  itself.— S.  T.  0. 

Jbid,  p.  175.  Note,  It  is  clear  to  me  that  both  Schelling  and  Fichte 
impose  upon  themselves  the  scheme  of  an  expanding  surface,  and  call 
it  Freedom.  I  should  say — where  absolute  Freedom  is,  there  must 
be  absolute  Power,  and  therefore  the  Freedom  and  the  Power  are 
mutually  intuitive.  Strange  that  Fichte  and  Schelling  both  hold  that 
the  very  object,  which  is  the  condition  of  Self-consciousness,  is  noth- 
ing but  the  Self  itself  by  an  act  of  Free  Self-limitation. 

P.S. — ^The  above  I  wrote  a  year  ago :  but  the  more  I  reflect,  the 
more  convinced  am  I  of  the  gross  materialism,  which  lies  under  the 
whole  system.    It  all  arises  from  the  duplicity  of  human  nature,  oi 
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ratber  perhaps  the  triplioity.  Homo  animal  triplex.  The  facto  staled 
are  mere  sensations,  the  eorpui  mortuum  oi  the  YolaiXlized  memory.— 
S.  T.  0. 

Ibid,  pp.  177.  "  Perhaps  I  should  remind  them  of  Lessing^s  ooofes- 
sion,  that  with  the  idea  of  an  infinite  Existence  he  connected  a  repre- 
sentation of  an  infinitely  tedious  duration  of  Time,  which  was  to  him 
torment  and  misery ;  or  even  of  that  blasphemous  ezclaxnation :  4 
would  not  for  all  the  world  be  (eternally)  blessed.' " — TYansl. 

NoU,  Surely  this  is  childish — a  mere  confusion  of  Space  with  In- 
tensity, of  Time  with  Eternity.  I  can  not  think  that  by  the  word 
*^ adequate^'  Spinoza  meant  ^^commensurate,''  but  simply  ^^imme- 
diate." 

Abhandlungen  zur  ErlaHterung  des  Idealismus  der  WisseruehafUlehrt. 

Philosoph.  Schrift. 

P.  219.  "I  have  sometimes  heard  the  question  asked,  how  it  wai 
possible,  that  so  absurd  a  system,  as  that  of  the  so-named  Critical 
Philosopher  should — not  merely  enter  any  human  being's  head — ^but 
take  up  its  abode  there." — TranaL 

Note.  I  can  not  see  the  mystery.  The  man  who  is  persuaded  of 
the  being  of  himself,  seines  Ichs^  as  a  thing  in  itself,  and  that  the  bod- 
ily symbols  of  it  are  phamomena^  Erscheinungen^  by  which  it  manifests 
its  being  to  itself  and  others,  easily,  however  unreasonably,  conceives 
all  other  phmnomena  as  manifestations  of  other  consciousnesses — ^ 
unseen,  yet  actually  separate,  powers,  or  IcTis,  or  monads.— S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  221.  "It  is  evident,  that  not  only  the  possibility  of  a  rep^- 
sentation  of  outward  things  in  us,  but  the  necessity  of  the  same  must 
be  explained.  Further,  not  only,  how  we  become  conscious  of  a  rep- 
resentation, but  also  why  on  this  very  account  we  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  referring  it  to  an  outward  object." — Transl. 

Note.  I  can  not  comprehend  how  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  as- 
sume a  faculty  of  perception  than  of  sensation,  thf.t  is  of  self-per- 
ception. 

Ibid.  p.  224.  "  Now  that  which  is  an  object  (originally)  is,  as  such, 
necessarily  finite.  As  then  the  spirit  is  not  originally  an  object,  it 
can  not  according  to  its  nature  be.  originally  finite." — Transl, 

Note.  That  the  Spirit  is,  in  the  modified  sense  here  stated,  infinite, 
may  be  proved  by  other  reasons ;  but  this  is  surely  a  strange  twist  of 
logic.  If  all  Finites  were  necessarily  objects,  then  indeed  the  Spirit, 
as  far  as  it  is  no  object,  might  bo  infinite.  But  that  it  is  therefore  in- 
finite, by  no  means  follows.  The  finite  may  be  the  common  predicat« 
of  both — of  the  one  essentially,  of  the  other  by  the  will  of  tlie  Or»- 
%tor.— S.  T.  0. 
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Ibid,  pp.  228-9.  "We  can  not  abstract  from  the  product  of  the  in- 
tuition without  acting  freely,  that  is,  withoat  freely  repeating  the 
original  mode  of  action  (of  the  Spirit)  in  the  intuition,  &c,  &c.  Ifow 
first  through  onr  abstracting  the  product  of  our  action  becomes  an 
object." — Tranal, 

Note,  In  spite  of  Schelling's  contempt  of  psychology,  the  fact  of 
outness  is  more  clearly  stated  in  psychology,  as  dependent  on  vivid- 
ness. In  a  fever,  yet  retaining  our  understanding,  we  see  objects  as 
outward,  yet  well  know  that  they  are  not  real. — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid,  p.  287.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  hypothesis  (for  more  it 
is  not),  will  explain  nothing,  for  this  reason,  that,  putting  it  at  the 
highest,  it  does  but  make  an  impression  on  our  receptivity  conceiv- 
able, but  not  that  we  behold  a  real  object.  But  no  man  will  deny, 
that  we  not  merely  perceive  (have  a  feeling  of — empfinderi)^  the  out- 
ward object,  but  that  we  have  an  intuition  of  it.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  we  should  never  get  further  than  the  impression :  for, 
though  it  be  said  that  the  impression  is  first  referred  to  the  outward 
object  (as  its  cause),  and  that  thereby  arises  the  representation  of  the 
latter,  it  is  not  recollected  that  on  occasion  of  the  intuition,  we  are 
conscious  of  no  such  act,  no  such  going  forth  from  ourselves,  no  such 
opposition  and  relationship ;  also  that  the  certainty  of  the  presence 
of  an  object  (which  yet  must  be  something  distinct  from  the  impres- 
sion), can  not  rest  on  so  uncertain  a  conclusion.  In  any  case,  there- 
fore, the  intuition  must  at  least  be  considered  as  a  f^ee  act,  even 
though  one  that  is  occasioned  by  the  impression." — Traml, 

Note,  This  is,  me  thinks,  all  very  weak.  The  Realist  may  surely 
affirm  that  an  impression  of  a  given  force  is  what  we  call  an  object, 
as  Schelling  aflSrms,  that  the  mere  self-excitation  of  our  own  self- 
directed  operations  are  what  we  mean  by  objects. 

I  always  thought  one  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  notion  of  cause 
was  its  co^instanteity  with  the  effect.  The  heat  and  the  fire  for  in- 
stance. In  all  things,  the  effect  is  the  presence  of  some  other  thing 
than  the  cause. — S.  T.  C. 

Ibid.  p.  239.  "  In  fine  between  the  cause  and  its  effect,  continuity 
holds  good,  not  only  according  to  Time,  but  according  to  Space 

Kant,  justifying  the  logical  possibility  of  attraction,  as  a  cause  acting 
at  a  distance,  has  shown  the  sopliistry  of  this  assertion  in  his  Ver^ 
mi»ckte  Schri/ten,  and  Schelling  himself  adopts  and  confirms  the  argu- 
ment of  Kant  in  his  System  dee  Trantsctndentalen  IdealiemvM, — 
S.  T.  0. 

Notes  written  in  Schelling's  System  da  Transsc.  Id,  on  or  before  the 
title  paiee. 
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Berkeley's  scheme  is  merely  an  evolution  of  the  podtioDS — All  per 
oeption  is  redncible  to  sensation,  and  All  sensation  is  ezdnalvely  m(- 
jeetive  (He  who  feels,  feels  himself), — Brgo^  all  Perception  is  merely 
subjective  {^^'' Perceptum'^pereipi:  or  Dum  percipitur^  ttt,  Th« 
principium  cognoseendi  is  raised  into  the  prineipium  esBcndi)  Now  I 
shoald  commence  my  reply  to  Berkeley  by  denying  both  positaoos— 
or  (what  is  tantamount),  the  second.  Sensation,  I  would  say,  is  never 
merely  subjective,  but  ought  to  be  classed  as  a  minimum  or  lower  d^ 
gree  of  Perception.  Sensation,  I  assert,  is  not  exclusively  anhjective, 
but  of  all  the  hnaum  syntheses  of  Subject  +  Object  it  is  the  least  ob- 
jective ;  but  for  that  reason  still  objective — or  (to  express  my  posi- 
tion in  a  somewhat  more  popular  form),  Sensation  is  Perception 
within  the  narrowest  sphere.  But,  this  admitted,  Berkeleyanism 
falls  at  once.  Now  the  facts  of  zoology  are  all  in  favor  of  my  position, 
and  the  whole  class  of  Protozoa  so  many  instances  of  its  Tmth.  Nay, 
as  Extremes  meet,  Sensation,  in  its  first  manifestation,  is  eminently 
objective.  The  light,  warmth,  and  surrounding  fluid  are  the  brain  and 
nerves  of  the  polyp :  even  as  the  true  Objective  (the  corporeal  worid 
as  it  is)  exists  only  svhjectiveli/,  that  is,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher, 
while  the  true  Subjective  (that  is,  the  appearances  resulting  from  the 
position  and  mechanism  of  the  Percipient)  exists  for  our  common 
consciousness  only  as  independent  and  pure  Object — S.  T.  C. 

lb,  pp.  15,  16.  "  But  with  these  two  problems  we  see  ourselves 
entangled  in  a  contradiction.  According  to  B.  there  is  demanded  a 
dominion  of  Tliought  (of  the  Ideal)  over  the  world  of  sense :  but  how 
is  such  a  dominion  conceivable,  when  (according  to  A.)  the  represen- 
tation, in  its  origin,  is  tlie  mere  slave  of  the  Objective  ?  Conversely, 
if  the  real  world  is  something  quite  independent  of  us,  according  to 
which,  as  its  archetype,  our  Representation  (according  to  A.)  must 
regulate  itself,  then  it  is  inconceivable,  how  on  the  other  hand  the 
real  world  can  regulate  itself  according  to  Representations  in  us.  In 
a  word,  the  practical  certainty  is  lost  to  us  by  reason  of  the  theoreti- 
cal, the  theoretical  through  the  practical ;  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  be  at  the  same  time  Truth  in  our  Knowledge,  and  Reality  in 
our  will." — Transl. 

Note.    "Written  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Ye  Gods,  annihilate  both  Space  and  Time,  and  then  this  paragraph 
may  become  cogent  logic.  But  as  it  is,  one  might  with  equal  plausi- 
bili  ty  from  the  fact  of  one  man's  lying  on  his  back  deduce  the  incom- 
possibility  of  another  man's  standing  on  his  feet ;  or  from  the  inoom- 
possibility  of  both  positions  in  the  same  man  at  the  same  time  infer 
the  impossibility  of  both  positions  successively.  Besides  the  antitheta 
are  not  adequate  opposites,  much  less  contraries.  A  wheel  presented 
to  me  generates,  without  apparent  materials,  the  image  of  Uie  wheft 


in  my  mind.  !N'ow  if  the  preconception  of  a  wheel  in  the  artist'i 
mind  generated  in  like  manner  a  corporeal  wheel  in  outward  space, 
or  even  in  a  mass  of  timber,  then  indeed  (though  even  so  I  can  see 
no  contradiction  in  the  two  hypotheses)  a  problem  would  arise  of 
which  the  equality  or  sameness  of  kind  in  the  two  generators  might 
be  the  most  natural  solution.  Yet  even  here  there  is  a  flaw  in  the 
antithesis  :  for,  to  make  it  perfectly  correspondent,  the  mass  of  wood 
ought  to  generate  the  image,  wheel.  Where  is  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  reality  (».  e.  actual  realizing  power)  of  the  Will  in  respect 
of  the  relative  position  of  objects,  and  the  reality  of  the  objects  them* 
selves  independent  of  the  position  ?  Is  the  marble  of  a  statue  less 
really  marble  than  the  marble  in  the  quarry  ?  What  after  all  does  the 
problem  amount  to  more  than  the  fact,  that  the  Will  is  a  vit  matrix^ 
and  the  mind  a  directive  power  at  one  moment  and  in  relation  to  the 
Will,  and  a  Re  or  Per-cipient  in  relation  to  objects  moving  or  at  rest  ? 
Schelling  seems  at  once  to  deny  and  yet  suppose  the  objectivity — and 
on  no  other  grounds  than  that  he  commences  by  giving  objectivity  to 
abstractions.  A  acting  he  calls  Will ;  the  same  A  acted  on  he  calls 
Truth  ;  and  then,  because  acting  and  being  acted  on,  are  Antitheses 
or  opposite  States,  he  first  turns  them  into  eontrary  things^  and  then 
transfers  this  contrariety  to  the  subject  A.  That  A  acts  on  B,  and  is 
itself  acted  on  by  0,  is  a  fact,  to  the  How  f  respecting  which  I  may 
have  no  other  answer  than  Neecio :  but  that  my  ignorance  as  to  t/M 
How  f  makes  any  contradiction  in  the  Fact,  I  can  by  no  means  admit, 
any  more  than  that  a  mail  coach  moving  ten  miles  an  hour  upon  the 
road  contradicts  the  fact  of  the  same  standing  in  a  eoach  house  the 
night  following. — S.  T.  0. 

Written  at  the  "beginning  of  the  volume. 

Pp.  15, 16.  §  0.  The  remarks  on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of 
this  Yolume  are,  I  still  think,  valid :  so  far  that  all  Schelling^s  *^  con- 
tradictions'' are  reducible  to  the  one  difficulty  of  comprehending  the 
co-existence  of  the  Attributes,  Agere  et  Pati^  in  the  same  subject,  and 
that  the  difficulty  is  diminished  rather  than  increased  by  the  Facts  of 
human  Art^  in  which  the  Pati^  and  the  Agere  take  place  in  different 
relations  and  at  diffisrent  moments.  Likewise  that  Schelling's  posi- 
tion of  Opposites,  viz.  Nature  and  Intelligence  as  the  same  with  Ob- 
ject and  Subject.,  already  supposes  Plurality,  and  this  being  supposed, 
the  whole  hypothesis  becomes  arbitrary^  for  the  conception  of  Plu- 
rality once  admitted.  Object  and  Subject  become  mere  relative  terms, 
and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  each  existent  should  not  be  both 
Object  and  Subject.  But  if  he  begins  at  the  beginning,  then  the  ob- 
jection applies — ^viz.  that  Schelling  arbitrarily  substantiates  attributes. 
For,  in  the  very  act  of  opposing  A  to  B,  he  supposes  an  X  common 
to  both,  viz.  Being,  olaia  ;  but  this  given,  there  is  ivo  iv^c«9«w^  T«Mtfsc^^ 

2g* 
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why  Objectivity  and  Subjectivity  should  not  both  be  piedicnble  Oi 
both — so  namely  that  the  Subject  B  is  an  Object  to  the  Subject  A. 
and  the  Subject  A  an  Object  to  the  Subject  B ;  as  in  the  instance  of  i 
lover  and  his  mistress  gazing  at  each  other.  Finally  it  is  a  snspicioui 
Logic  when  no  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question,  ^^  What  do  yoc 
mean?  Give  me  an  instanced  The  fact  is,  that  every  instance, 
Schelling  would  have  brought,  would  simply  give  an  object  as  the 
base  of  the  Subject ;  and  his  hetousste  Thdtigheit  ohne  Bewfugt$eyn  1 
do  not  understand.  At  least  if  he  mean  the  Will,  it  is  a  strange  way 
of  expressing  himself;  and  at  all  events  he  should  have  previonsl) 
explained  the  distinction  between  primary  consciousness,  ceasing  on 
the  coincidence  of  O.  with  S. — and  the  secondary,  or  consciousness  of 
having  been  conscious,  which  is  memory.  It  would  be  weU  to  show, 
how  much  better  Schelling^s  meaning  might  have  been  given  in  simple 
common-life  words. — S.  T.  0. 

Ibid.  p.  17.  This  argument  grounds  itself  on  the  assertion  *^«t  wl 
allerdings  eine  productive  Thdtigheit^  ioelehe  im  Wollen  $ieh  du»eri,^ 
in  the  very  same  sense  of  the  word  "  productive,"  in  which  Natoro 
"  im  produeiren  der  Welt  productiv  9ey ;"  only  that  the  one  is  "  fwiT 
the  other  "  ohne  BewuMtseyn  produetivy  Now  this  is  merely  amerted. 
I  deny  it,  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated. — S.  T.  O. — i.  e,  at  this  mo- 
Tient.  A  book  I  value,  I  reason  and  quarrel  with  as  with  myself  when 
I  am  reasoning. — S.  T.  C. 

P.S. — Add  to  this,  one  scruple  which  always  attacks  my  mind 
when  I  read  Schelling  or  Fichte.  Does  Perception  imply  a  greater 
mystery,  or  less  justify  a  postulate,  than  the  act  of  Self-consciousness, 
that  is,  Self-perception?  Let  Perception  be  demanded  as  an  Act 
Specific  of  the  mind,  and  how  many  of  the  grounds  of  Idealism  be- 
come 0—0! 

No !  I  am  wrong.  For  grant  this  mysterious  Perception,  yet  ask 
yourself  «?Aa^ you  perceive  and  a  contradiction  ensues.  {There$t  loet. — 
S.  O.) — b.  T.  0. 

Transsc.  Id.  last  paragraph  of  p.  40-1 .  "  How  we,  in  respect  of  those 
positions,  in  which  a  wholly  heterogeneous  Objective  falls  in  with  a 
Subjective — (and  this  takes  place  in  every  synthetical  judgment 
A  —  B ;  the  Predicate^  the  conception  here  always  represents  the  Suhjee- 
tite^  the  Subject  the  Objective) — can  arrive  at  certainty,  is  inconceiva* 
hlQ."' —Transl 

Note. — It  seems  to  me  that  the  Logician  proceeds  from  the  princi- 
ples of  Identity,  Alterity  and  Multeity  or  Plurality,  as  already  known : 
— that  the  Logical  /attributes  its  own  Subjectivity  to  whatever  really 
M,  and  takes  for  granted  that  a  Not-he  really  is — and  that  it  is  a 
Subject;  and  this  he  proceeds  to  make  objective  for  himself  by  the 
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predicate.  N.  B. — ^It  does  not  follow,  that  the  Logical  /attribntes  its 
Egoitj,  as  weil  as  its  Subjectivity,  to  the  noMtself,  as  far  as  it  is. 

In  other  words,  the  Logical  /seems  to  me  to  represent  the  individ- 
nal  I,  which  most  indeed  be  this  or  that  or  some  other,  bat  without 
determining  which  it  is — individuality,  or  singularity,  in  genere^  as 
when  we  say,  every  man  is  an  individual. 

In  the  position,  ^^  Greeks  are  handsome,"  Schelling  says,  the  Suh- 
ject  "Greeks"  represents  the  Object, — the  Predicate  "handsome,"  the 
Subjective.  Now  I  would  say  "Greeks"  is  a  Subject  assumed  by  ap- 
position with  myself  as  a  Subject.  Now  this  Subject  I  render  objec- 
tive for  myself  by  the  Predicate.  By  becoming  objective  it  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  Subject. 

It  follows  of  course  that  I  look  on  Logic  as  essentially  empirical  in 
its  pre-conditions  and  postulates,  and  posterior  to  Metaphysics ;  un- 
less you  would  name  these  the  higher  Logic. 

N.B.  The  following  remarks  apply  merely  to  the  Logical  form,  not 
to  the  Substance  of  Schelling^s  Philosophy. 

Schelling  finds  the  necessity  of  splitting,  not  alone  Philosophy,  but 
the  Philosopher,  twy-personal,  at  two  several  gates. 

This  system  may  be  represented  by  a  straight  road  from  B  a  to  B  b, 


with  a  gate  at  A,  the  massive  door  of  which  is  barred  on  both  sides : 
so  that  when  he  arrives  at  A  from  B  a,  he  must  return  back,  and  go 
round  by  0  to  B  b,  in  order  to  reach  the  same  point  from  that  di- 
rection. 

Now  I  appear  to  myself  to  obviate  this  inconvenience  by  simply 
reversing  the  assumption  that  Perception  is  a  species,  of  which  Sen- 
sation is  the  genus,  or  that  Perception  is  only  a  more  finely  organized 
Sensation.  With  me,  Perception  is  the  essentia  prima^  and  Sensation 
pereeptio  unius  ;  while  Perception  so  called  is  pereeptio  plurium  sim- 
ultanea.  Or  thus:  single  Intuition  is  Sensation,  comparative  and 
complex  Intuition,  Perception.  The  consequences  of  this  position  are 
wide  and  endless. — S.  T,  0. 

The  whole  difliculty  lies  in  the  co-existence  of  Agere  et  Pati  as 
Predicates  of  the  same  subject. — S.  T.  C. 

(Written  on  a  blank  page  he/ore  the  title  page  of  the  Transsc.  Id. — 

8.  0.) 

P.  54,  and  then  pp.  59-62.    The  JSpinozimn  of  Sclielling's  system. 
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first  betrays  itself;  though  the  very  oomparison  dea  reinen  Ich$ 
geometriBchen  Raume  ought,  by  its  inadequacy  and  only  partial  fitneiB, 
to  have  rescued  him.  Im  Raume  the  materia  and  the  limiting  power 
are  diverse.— S.  T.  C. 

Ibid,  p.  118.  (As  I  fear  that  these  notes  on  the  TransB.  Id.  will 
scarcely  interest  or  be  intelligible  to  any  but  readers  of  that  work,  I 
do  not  give  the  long  passage  to  which  the  following  refers. — S.  0.) 

But  why,  if  there  are  many  lekheiten^  should  not  No.  1  I  act  on 
No.  21?  If  /  act  on  itself,  it  is  acted  on,  therefore  actible  on  by  an 
/.  But  to  assert  that  it  can  be  acted  on  by  this  and  no  other  incom- 
prehensibly-determined-in-its'comprehensible-determinateness-l,  is  to 
assert^  and  no  more.  In  short,  the  Attributes  of  the  Absolute  Syn- 
thesis, the  /  AM  in  that  I  am,  are  falsely  transferred  to  the  /  am  ta 
that  God  M. 

Aye,  replies  Schelling,  this  would  be  secundum  prineipium  etaendi; 
but  I  speak  only  secundum  prineipium  aciendi. 

True,  I  rejoin,  but  you  assert  that  the  two  Principles  are  one; 
p.  18. 1. 17-18.*  What  is  this  but  to  admit  that  the  /  itae^^  even  in 
its  absolute  synthesis,  supposes  an  already  perfected  IntelUgenoe,  as 
the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  its  existing  as  it  does  exist  ?  And 
what  is  Sohelling's  Begrdmtheit  iiberJiaupt  but  the  allgemeinerte  ab- 
straction from  the  beatimmten  Begrdmtheiten — a  mere  ena  logieumy 
like  motion,  form,  color,  &c.  ? — S.  T.  C. 

Note  written  in  Schelling's  Sya.  dea  Tranas,  Id,  p.  121,  above  the 
section  headed — Problem :  to  explain  how  the  I  beholds  itaelfaa  per- 
ceptive.— Tranal, 

I  more  and  more  see  the  arbitrariness  and  inconveniences  of  using 
the  same  term,  Anachauen^  for  the  productive  and  tlie  contemplative 
Acts  of  the  Intelligential  Will,  which  Schelling  calls  daa  leh.  If  thia^ 
were  true,  t?ie  I  could  never  become  self-conscious :  for  the  same  im- 
possibility for  the  same  reason  will  recur  in  the  second  act — ^and  so  in 
fact  it  is.  We  can  no  more  pass  without  a  aaltua  from  mere  Sensa- 
tion to  Perception,  than  from  marble  to  Sensation. 

Whether  it  is  better  to  assume  Sensation  as  a  minimum  of  Percep- 
tion, or  to  take  them  as  originally  diverse,  and  to  contend,  that  in  all 
Sensation  a  minor  grade  of  Perception  is  comprised,  deserves  consid- 
eration.— S.  T.  0. 

Transsc.  Id.  pp.  259-60.     "Since  then  Intelligence  beholds  the  evo- 

*  The  two  thinga  taken  together^  that  the  defined  Limitation  can  not  be  defined  throng 
the  Limitation  in  general,  and  yet  that  it  arises  at  the  same  time  with  this,  and  thromgh 
one  ^ct,  makes  that  it  is  the  Incomprehensible  and  InezpticaUe  of  PhUosefhjf,'—Tran$l. 

t  This  IntuiUoa  {Anschauen)  is  an  Activity,  bat  the  /  can  not  at  once  behold,  and  b» 
hold  itaeir,  as  beholding  {^antekmuen,  nnd  sieh  ansehauen^  ais  an»ehauond)»    lb.  p.  Itl 
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Intiou  of  the  Universe,  so  far  as  it  falls  within  its  view  (AnschaauDg), 
in  an  organization,  it  mast  consequently  behold  the  same  as  identical 
with  itself." 

Whether  from  acquired  habit  or  no,  I  do  not,  and  seem  to  myself 
never  to  have,  regarded  my  body  as  identical  with  myself,  my  brain 
any  more  than  my  nails  or  hair,  or  my  eyes  than  a  pair  of  spectacles. 
--S.  T.  0. 

A  few  other  notes  of  Mr.  0.  on  Schelling  have  become  partly  illegi 
ble,  or  are  too  much  interwoven  with  the  text  to  be  given  here. — S.  0 

On  a  treatise  in  the  Jahrbiiciher  der  Mediein  als  Wissenscfu^ftj  enti 
tied  Orundadtze  zu  einer  hur^ftigen  Seelenlehre^  Ground-positions  foi 
a  future  Doctrine  of  the  Soul, — ^Mr.  Coleridge  writes  thus : 

iNever  surely  was  work  written  so  utterly  unsatisfactory  for  both 
head  and  heart.  What  vi€  are  or  are  to  be ;  what  the  I  is,  is  not  even 
spoken  of.  But  we  are  gravely  told  in  the  last  paragraph,  that,  if  we 
act  virtuously,  the  soul  will  remember  a  something  of  which  im, 
while  there  was  a  We,  had  been  likewise  conscious :  while  our  brother 
Nothings,  who  had  not  been  virtuous,  would  be  forgotten  by  this 
Soul  1 1 — though  how  this  unconscious  Soul  can  be  said  to  forget 
what,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  she  never  knew  any  thing  at  all 
about,  I  can  not  even  conjecture.  And  what  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
system  ? — ^mere  Ipw  dixita  grounded  on  the  mere  assumptions  of  the 
scheme  of  dead  mechanical  emanation. — S.  T.  C. 

At  the  end  of  Schelling^e  Denkmal  der  Schrift  von  den  gottlichen 
Dingen,  &c.  des  Herm  Friedr.  Heinr.  Jacobi,  Mr,  Coleridge hcu written: 

Spite  of  all  the  superior  airs  of  the  Natur-Fhiloeophen,  I  confess 
that,  in  the  perusal  of  Kant,  I  breathe  the  free  air  of  Good  Sense  and 
Logical  Understanding  with  the  light  of  Reason  shining  in  it  and 
through  it ;  while  in  the  Physics  of  Schelling  I  am  amused  with  hap- 
py conjectures,  and  in  his  Theology  am  bewildered  by  positions, 
which,  in  their  first  sense  are  transcendental  (fiber  fliegend),  in  their 
literal  sense  scandalous. — S.  T.  G. 

In  the  blank  page  at  the  beginning  Mr.  Coleridge^  after  epeahing  of 
SehelUng^e  great  genius  and  intellectual  vigor,  dbjeeta  to  his  **exalta* 
tion  of  the  Understanding  over  the  Reason."  ^^  What  understand- 
ing?" he  says,  "  That  of  which  Jacobi  had  spoken  ?  No  such  thing  I 
but  an  Understanding  enlightened  ; — in  other  words,  the  whole  Man 
spiritually  regenerated.  There  is  doubtless  much  true  and  acute  ob- 
servation on  the  indefiniteness,  the  golden  mists  of  Jacobins  scheme ; 
but  it  is  so  steeped  in  gall  as  to  repel  one  from  it.  And  then  the 
Fancy  is  unlithesome  and  wooden,  jointed  in  the  wilful  open-eyed 
dream— and  the  wit,  the  would-be  smile,  sardonic  throughout.  Dry 
humor  with  a  vengeance." — 8.  T.  0. 
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On  a  margiv  of  Schelling^s  Fhilc$ophie  und  Bdigion^  in  which  the 
aathor  contends  with  a  work  of  Eschenmeyer^s,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  reintegrate  Philosophy  with  Faith,  at  p.  7,  Mr.  0.  writes : 

Whatever  St.  Paal  (the  Apostle  to  and  through  the  UnderstaDding) 
may  have  done,  yet  Christ  and  John  use  the  word  F^ith  not  as  £»- 
ohenmeyer,  &c.  but  as  a  total  energy  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  be- 
ing, destitute  of  all  antithesis. — S.  T.  0. 

On  p.  6  Mr.  Coleridge  writes: 

Here  we  have  strikingly  exemplified  the  ill  effects  of  ambiguous 
(i.  e.  double  meaning)  words  even  on  highest  minds.  The  whole  dis- 
pute between  Schclling  and  Eschenmeyer  arises  out  of  this,  that 
what  Eschenmeyer  asserts  of  Faith  (the  fealty  of  the  partial  fiusulty, 
even  of  Reason  itself,  as  merely  speculative,  to  the  focal  energy,  t.  e. 
Reason  -f-  Will  +  Understanding  =  Spirit)  Schelling  understands  of 
Belief,  i.  e,  the  substitution  of  the  Will  +  Imagination  -f-  Sensibility 
for  the  Reason. — S.  T.  0. 

Philosophy  and  Religion^  pp.  21-2. 

If  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  the  truth,  which  Schelling  here  toiU  in 
and  after,  like  the  moon  in  the  scud  and  cloudage  of  a  breezy  Novem- 
ber night,  is  more  intelligibly  and  adequately  presented  in  my  scheme 
or  Totraxy. 

1.  Absolute  Prothcsis. 

WILL  absolutely  and  essentially  causative  of  Reality.    Therefore 

2.  Absolute  Thesis 

of  its  own  reality.  Mem-Pater.  But  the  absolute  Will  self-realized 
is  still  absolutely  creative  of  Reality.  It  has  all  Reality  in  itself;  but 
it  must  likewise  have  all  Reality  in  another.  That  is,  all  eternal  rela- 
tions are  incladed  in  all  Reality,  and  here  there  can  be  no  difference 
but  of  relation^  but  this  must  be  a  real  relation. 
8.  Absolute  Antithesis. 

But  the  absolute  of  Metts  is  Idea^  absoluta  adaquata^  Deus  Filius. 

But  where  Alterity  exists  without  difference  of  Attribute,  the 
Father  beholdeth  himself  in  the  only-begotten  Son,  and  the  Son  ac- 
knowledgeth  the  Father  in  himself,  an  Act  of  absolute  Unity  is  given, 
proceeding  from  the  Father  into  the  Son,  from  the  Son  into  the 
Father — Trepix^pijoic,  processio  intereireularis, 

4.  Absolute  Synthesis,  Love,  Deus  Spiritus, 

From  the  beginning  I  avoid  the  false  opposition  of  Real  and  Ideal, 
which  embarrasses  Schelling.  Idea  with  me  is  contra-distinguished 
only  from  conception,  notion,  construction,  impression,  sensation.— 
B.  T.  0. 

The  Jahrhaeher  der  Medicin  ah  Wissenseha/t  and  the  Zeit$ehr\ftdm 
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SjpeiuiaHoe  Phyiiiy  edited  by  Schelling,  contain  writings  by  a  disci- 
ple of  his,  Dr.  Steffens.  On  pp.  21-2  of  a  Review  by  Steffens  of  the 
later  natural-philosophical  writings  of  the  Editor  in  the  latter,  Mr. 
Coleridge  says : 

Tne  clear-headed  perspicuoos  Steffens,  whom  Hove  and  honor  with 
heart  and  head,  could  not  but  feel  the  obscurity  and  limping  of  Schel- 
ling^s  theory  of  warmth,  or  the  ground- work  at  least  of  the  promised 
tlieory,  as  given  in  his  Einleitung :  and  nothing  but  his  reverential  sense 
of  ScheUing^s  genius,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  have  influenced  him  to 
adopt  so  implicitly  his  great  master^s  dynamico-atomistic  assumption 
of  Simple  Actions.  As  to  Warmth,  far  more  beautiful  is  Steffen's 
own  doctrine,  who  regards  it  as  the  Indifference  between  Light  and 
Gravity.  And  yet  there  must  be  a  lower  form  of  Light  and  Warmth, 
in  which  they  stand  in  antagonism.  Why  not  thus  ?  Let  the  highest 
product  of  Light  (N.B.  not  as  the  universal  Antithesis  to  Gravity,  in- 
cluding the  power  of  sound,  &c.,  but)  as  Lux  phanomenon  or  Light 
commonly  so  called,  be  the  outward  pole  or  correspondent  Excitant 
of  Organization.  A  lower  will  be  a  chemical,  or  chemico-mechanical 
stuff,  embodying  the  chemical  powers  of  contraction,  as  Oxygen, — 
while  the  Warmth  will  appear  as  the  dilation  in  Hydrogen,  the  sub- 
stance or  magnetic  product  with  which  the  one  is  combined  and  made 
latent  being  the  metal  y,  the  stuff  representative  of — Magnetism,  and 
the  other  the  metal  fr,  the  stuff  representative  of  -f-  Magnetism,  not 
improbably  Nitrogen  itself.    The  order  would  be  thus : 

Lux  phsDuomenon.  Caloric. 

—  Electricity.  -f-  Electricity. 

Oxygen.  Hydrogen. 

Functions.  Functions. 

1.  Distinction.  1.  Diffusion. 

2.  Oontraotion.  2.  Dilation. 

8.  Fixation.*  '8.  Vis  fluidifica.t 

*  i.e,  Wlien  it  acts  on  a  Fluid, — ^for  a  Fluid  is  that  which  has  no 
distinguishable  parts :  the  oxygen  acts  therefore  on  the  whole  as  at 
all  and  one.  But  for  the  same  reason,  when  it  acts  on  a  Solid  {=rec' 
titUy  Rigid)  it  exerts  the  same  fixive  power  by  causing  a  retraction  of 
each  particle  in  upon  itself,  as  it  were,  and  thus  produces  the  phe- 
nomenon of  pulverization  or  multeity,  and  the  quality  of  positive 
hardness.  The  power  exerted  is  the  same  in  both,  and  differenced 
3nly  by  the  subjects. 

t  Hydrogen.  Fluidumfluiditnmum  aireum  quidem  propter  leoUo* 
tfm  rtHatwam^  hattd  tero  aer.    An  Air. 
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cToAr^tttf^  der  Med.  Dritt.  Band,  zweyt  Heft.  U^}er  die  Vegd^ 
turn  von  H.  Steffens.    P.  197. 

Thou  askest  how  we  presume  to  say  any  thing  abont  Tegetation, 
without  having  spoken  on  the  natnre  of  light.  Hast  thou  seen  it,  or 
is  it  not  seeing  itself?    Steff.  Transl. 

There  is  a  qnackery  in  passages  like  these,  very  unpleasant  to  my 
feelings.  This^era/Saatf  c/f  c2AP.o  yhoc  without  notice !  Jhifragst:" 
What  do  I  ask? — or  concerning  what?  Light  as  an  object — that 
somewhat,  in  the  absence  of  which  vegetables  hlandK,  dec  And 
Steffens  answers  me  as  if  we  had  been  conversing  of  whjecthe  Light 
— ^and  asks  me,  is  it  not  the  same  as  Light  I  Is  not  its  ene  in  the 
tidere  f  I  see  a  herring, — ^I  see  milk, — I  slice  the  fresh  herring  length- 
ways, and  suspend  the  slips  in  a  clear  phial  of  milk, — ^all  this  is  ueing. 
But  in  an  hour  or  two  I  see  the  phial  shining,  I  see  a  luminous  i^p&- 
rition,  and,  if  I  darken  the  room,  I  can  see  other  things  by  it  within 
the  sphere  of  a  foot.  Now  it  is  this^  we  were  talking  of:  and  what 
sense  is  there  in  saying :  ht  e$  nicht  daa  Sehen  sellst  f — S.  T.  G. 

At  the  end  of  some  remarks  on  a  treatise  by  Franz  Baader  Ud>er 
Starves  und  Fliessendea^  immediately  following  that  of  Steffens  on 
Vegetation,  Mr.  Coleridge  says  : 

The  word  matter,  materia^  OXtj,  is  among  the  most  obscure  and  un- 
fixed in  the  whole  nomenclature  of  metaphysics,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
the  knot  must  be  cut,  i,  e.  a  fixed  meaning  must  be  arbitrarily  im- 
posed on  the  word,  as  I  have  done  in  defining. 

Matter  as  mere  vid^H  X  (opposed  to)  spirit  as  qw>d  agit  et  rum  ap- 
paret^  the  synthesis  being  body.  At  all  events  I  would  have  prefer- 
red the  terms  Quantity  and  Quality ;  thus  : 

Materia  -\-  Spiritm  =  Carpus.  Ergo  Materia  est  in  corpore  :  spiritua 
agit  per  Corpus.  Matter  and  Spirit  are  Body:  tlien  Spirit  (2)  re- 
emerges  in  moments,  as  a  property  or  function  of  Body,  but  in  omni 
tempore  and  as  the  whole  per  totalitatem  immamentem — it  is  Quality — 
Spirituspotentialis.  Again  Materia  ens  in  corpore  =  Quantity.-— S.  T.  C. 


Note  A.  a.  p.  163. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  epigram  was  suggested  by  one  in  & 
book  called  TerrcR-Filiws^  or  The  Secret  History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  London,  1726.  I  give  the  older  epigram,  though  I  think  its 
paternal  relationship  to  the  later  one  by  no  means  clear  on  internal 
evidence,  and  know  not  that  my  father  ever  saw  the  volume  which 
oontains  it. 

Upon  tome  verses  of  Father  TFiUtAm, 

"  Thy  veraes  are  immortaiy  O !  ray  friend, 
For  be  who  reads  them,  reads  Uiem  to  110  end."^ 

Na  zttL  vc4.  I.  p.  Itt 
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NoTB  A.  B.  p.  186. 

Prefixed  to  the  works  of  Cowley  is  an  Acoonnt  of  his  Life  and 
Writings  by  T.  Sprat,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Coleridge 
alludes  to  hb  suppression  of  Cowley ^s  letters,  on  which  subject  Sprat 
says :  ^^  The  truth  is,  the  letters  that  pass  between  particular  Mends, 
if  they  are  written  as  they  ought  to  be,  can  scarce  ever  be  fit  to  see 
the  light.  They  should  not  consist  of  fulsome  compliments,  or  tedious 
polities,  or  elaborate  elegancies,  or  general  fancies,  but  tliey  should 
have  a  native  clearness  and  shortness,  a  domestical  plainness,  and  a 
peculiar  kind  of  familiarity,  which  can  only  affect  the  humor  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  intended.  The  very  same  passages,  which  make 
writings  of  this  nature  delightful  amongst  friends,  will  lose  all  manner 
of  taste,  when  they  come  to  be  read  by  those  that  are  indifferent.  In 
snch  letters  the  souls  of  men  should  appear  undressed :  and  in  that 
negligent  habit,  they  may  be  fit  to  be  seen  by  one  or  two  in  a  cham- 
ber, but  not  to  go  abroad  into  the  streets." 

There  are  many  very  delightful  domestic  letters,  which  are  quite 
unfit  for  publication ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  letters  fit  for  the 
public  eye  have  been  written  to  friends ;  as  those  of  Cowper.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  men  of  genius,  especially  if  their  intellec- 
tual powers  have  been  cultivated,  are  apt  to  rise  above  mere  home- 
wit  and  wisdom  even  when  they  are  speaking  of  home-matters ;  they 
seldom  treat  details  and  particulars  merely  as  sucli,  but  quickly  bring 
them  into  the  light  of  principles  and  general  truths,  and  even  in  their 
chamber  are  fit  to  go  abroad  into  the  streets, — ^nay,  fitter  sometimes 
than  if  they  had  dressed  themselves  for  a  public  entertainment.  Few 
will  agree  with  Sprat  that  ^^  nothing  of  this  nature  should  be  pub- 
lished," though  care  should  be  taken  to  publish  nothing  which  really 
answers  to  his  description  in  suiting  only  "  the  humor  of  those  foi 
whom  it  was  intended."  *^  Fulsome  compliments  and  tedious  polities" 
Are  fit  neither  for  private  nor  public  perusal. — S.  C. 

Note  A.  o.  p.  187. 

The  illustration  of  St.  Nepomuo  occurs  in  Richter^s  Blumen-Frucht 
undrDtymen-SUicke  (Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces)  chap.  v.  The 
author  says,  "  Since  the  tasters"  (critics  or  reviewers),  "seldom  write 
books  themselves,  they  have  the  more  leisure  for  looking  over  and 
valuing  those  of  others ;  occasionally  indeed  they  write  bad  ones,  and 
therefore  know  immediately  the  look  of  a  bad  book  when  one  comes 
in  their  way."  (Noel's  Transl.  p.  185.)  They  know  the  hoh  of  it 
certainly ;  they  recognize  in  it  the  old  familiar  features,  and  conceive 
an  affection  for  it  at  first  sight.  But  they  are  far  from  knowing  or 
declaring  it  to  be  lad.    The  same  delusion  that  led  them  to  write  bad 
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books  QDder  the  impression  that  they  were  writing  good  ones,  attoidi 
them  yrhen  they  enter  upon  the  office  of  critic,  and  then  they  mis- 
take bad  for  good  and  good  for  bad ;  but  doubtless  the  remembrance 
that  they  themselves  have  been  condemned  as  writers  makes  them 
eager  to  find  writers  whom  they  may  condemn  in  their  tarn ;  as  lojs 
at  school,  though  they  can  not  retaliate  upon  their  tormentors,  yet 
feel  it  a  compensation  to  inflict  upon  others  what  has  been  inflicted 
on  them.  But,  as  Mr.  Oarlyle  says,  ^*  all  flesh,  and  reviewer-flesh  too, 
is  fallible  and  pardonable  ;'*  and  they  who  have  snflfered  from  re- 
viewers, though  their  depositions  may  be  heard  in  evidence,  are  not 
to  pronounce  the  final  judgment  on  their  merits  and  demerits. — S.  C. 


Note  A.  d.  p.  218. 

Since  this  was  printed,  being  assured  by  a  friend  that  the  story  con- 
tained in  the  author^s  note  at  p.  218,  is  told  in  one  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
Sermons,  I  sought  again  and  found  it  in  Sermon  zii.  of  the  Twenty- 
seven  preached  at  Golden  Grove,  entitled  The  Mercy  of  the  Divine 
Judgments;  or,  God^s  method  in  curing  sinners.  But  either  Mr. 
Ck)leridge  has  added  to  the  passage  given  by  him  as  a  quotation,  as 
well  as  slightly  altered  it,  or  he  must  have  found  the  story  with  a 
different  comment  in  some  other  place.  The  words  of  Taylor  are 
these :  "  St.  Lewis  the  king  having  sent  Ivo,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  on 
an  embassy,  the  bishop  met  a  woman  on  the  way,  grave,  sad,  fantas- 
tic, and  melancholic,  with  fire  in  one  hand,  and  water  in  the  other. 
He  asked  what  those  symbols  meant.  She  answered.  My  purpose  is 
with  fire  to  burn  paradise,  and  with  my  water  to  quench  the  flames 
of  hell,  that  men  may  serve  God  without  the  incentives  of  hope  and 
fear,  and  purely  for  the  love  of  God."  He  then  proceeds,  "  But  this 
woman  began  at  the  wrong  end,"  &c. — S.  0. 


Note  A.  p.  222. 

After  the  chapters  which  treat  of  Association  of  Ideas  in  this 
volume  were  printed,  I  met  with  the  following  remarks  in  The  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  a  new  publication  by  J.  H.  Bur- 
ton, Esq.,  Advocate.  The  author  quotes  the  passage  in  the  B.  L. 
concerning  Hume's  probable  obligations  to  Aquinas, — then  Sir  J.M.'s 
explanation,  which  disposes  of  the  external  evidence  undoubtedly : 
then  proceeds  to  say  : 

"  With  regard  to  the  internal  evidence,  the  passage  of  Aquinas 
particularly  referred  to,  which  will  be  found  below,*  refers  to  memory, 

*  **  Qaandoquo  remlniacitur  aliqnis  Incipiens  ab  Mliqua  re,  cujos  memonlur,  a  qm 
proeedit  ad  aliam  trlplicf  ratione.    Quandoqiie  quidom  ralione  BimlUtudinia,  ticiiiqiiaiKto 
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not  imagination,  to  the  recall  of  images  in  the  relation  to  each  other 
in  which  they  have  once  had  a  place  in  the  mind,  not  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  associations,  or  aggregates  of  ideas  there ;  nor  will  it 
bring  the  theories  to  an  identity,  that,  according  to  Hnme^s  doctrine, 
nothing  oan  be  recalled  in  the  mind  nnless  its  elements  have  already 
been  deposited  there  in  the  form  of  ideas,  because  the  observations 
of  Aquinas  apply  altogether  to  the  reminiscence  of  aggregate  objects.*' 

Neither  Maasz  nor  Coleridge  could  have  been  unaware,  that  both 
text  and  commentary  relate  to  Memory  and  Recollection.  But  what 
is  Memory  ?  Stewart,  so  distinguished  for  psychological  analysis,  tells 
us,  that  the  word  ^^  always  expresses  some  modification  of  that  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  treasure  up,  and  preserve  for  fature  use,  the 
knowledge  we  acquire.^'*  Locke  says,  ^*  This  laying  up  of  our  ideas 
in  the  repository  of  the  Memory,  signifies  no  more  but  this,  that  the 
mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has 
once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them,  that  it  has 
had  them  before."t 

Memory,  then,  as  commonly  understood,  is  the  faculty  of  preserving 
and  recalling  mental  representations,  together  with  the  consciousness 
that  they  have  been  presented  to  the  mind  before :  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  obviously  a  mode  of  the  Imagination,  which  is  in  general  ^*  the 
faculty  of  representing  an  object  without  the  presence  of  it  in  the 
intuition  ;^'  aJthough  likewise  a  modification  of  the  Judgment,  inas- 
much as  it  jadges  of  present  thoughts  and  images  that  they  are  the 
same  as  past  ones.  Maasz  observes  indeed  that,  strictly  taken,  Mem- 
*ory  is  simply  the  power  of  perceiving  this  identity  of  present  with 
past  representations,  which  Hobbes  calls  a  ^^  mixt  sense,  but  internal ;" 
but  that,  since  this  presupposes  the  recalling  of  former  ones,  and  we 
may  add,  the  retaining  them  to  be  recalled,  the  common  use  of  speech 
makes  a  quid  pro  qtto  and  ascribes  the  latter  also  to  Memory .| 
Now  it  is  certainly  the  broad  popular  sense  of  Memory  which  Aris- 
totle and  Aquinas  treat  of;  in  which  sense  it  belongs  in  part  to  Ima- 
gination ;  and  surely  the  principle  whereby  we  recall  ideas  and  pre- 
serve them  in  a  certain  order  is  the  same  as  tlie  general  principle  of 
the  association  of  ideas,  though  Aristotle  does  not  expressly  say  this 
because  his  object  did  not  require  it.  "  The  observations  of  Aquinas 
apply  to  the  reminiscence  of  aggregate  objects." — True — but  do  tliey 

allqiiis  memAratar  de  Socrato,  et  per  hoe  occurrit  ei  Plato,  qui  est  similia  ci  in  aapien- 
tia ;  quandoque  vero  rutione  contrarietatis,  sicut  si  aliqufa  memoretur  Hectoris,  et  per 
hoc  ooearrit  ei  Achillea.  Quandoque  vero  ratione  propinqiiitatis  cujuacunique,  sicut 
cum  aliquis  memor  ert  patris.  et  per  hoc  occurrit  el  flUus.  £t  eadcm  ratio  eat  de 
quacumqne  alia  propinqxiltaie,  vel  socielatis,  vel  loci,Tel  temporis,  et  propter  hoe  M 
feminiaoontia,  quia  molus  burum  se  inTioom  contequuntur.'*--OiNsi«}itery  LmH^  v.  k 
p.  26.  Antw,  Edit.  1612. 

•  Elementa  of  the  Philoaophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  ehap.  ▼!.  a.  1,  p.  308. 

t  Hum.  Understand,  b.  1 1,  cap.  x.  s.  2. 

X  FertMck  der  KinbUdungtkraft,  pp.  16-17. 
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nDt  at  the  same  time  show  how  the  objects  came  to  be  aggregated) 
Causa  autem  reminiscendi^  says  Aquinas,  est  ordo  motuum  qui  rdi»' 
guuntur  in  anima  ex  prima  impressione  ejus^  quod  prima  apprehends 
mus,*  The  process  of  recollection  depends  on  the  order  of  the  mo- 
tions left  in  the  mind  from  the  first  impression ;  and  Aquinas,  i^r 
Aristotle,  states  the  law  of  that  order,  though  only,  as  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh observes,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  recollection.  The  objecte 
are  strung  together,  like  beads,  upon  the  string  of  propinquity  or  re- 
lationship ;  in  reminiscence  we  lay  hold  of  the  string,  and  follow  it 
with  the  hand,  till  we  arrive  at  the  particular  bead  which  we  wish  to 
bring  close  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Burton  says  that  ^^  the  scope  of  Aquinas*8 
remarks  has  more  reference  to  mnemonics  or  artificial  memory  than 
to  association.^'  But  since  artificial  memory  depends  wholly  upon 
association,  and  association  itself  also  depends  on  memory— ^for  we 
could  not  connect  any  one  mental  presentation  with  another  if  we 
could  not  preserve  those  we  have  once  had  and  distinguish  them  from 
such  as  are  immediately  present)— Aquinas  could  not  well  refer  to  the 
principles  of  the  one  without  indicating  the  law  of  the  other.  Mem- 
ory comes  into  act  only  in  conjunction  with  other  powers  of  the 
mind ;  its  relation  to  phantasy  or  imagination  is  implied  by  Hobbes 
in  his  Human  Nature,  chap.  iii.  and  it  is  plainly  stated  by  Aristotle 
De  Memoria^  cap.  i.  T/  ^ihf  ovv  ian  fivjjfiij  Koi  rd  fivijfioveveiv  elpifrai, 
Uti  ^avrdajLtaroCf  tif  eUovog  ov  ^avTaofAOf  i^t^.  "  What  then  memory 
and  to  remember  is,  hath  been  said,  namely,  that  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  phantasm,  as  the  image  of  that  which  the  phantasm  represents :" 
that  is,  says  Aquinas,  a  certain  habitual  conservation  of  the  phan-* 
tasm,  not  indeed  according  to  itself,  for  that  belongs  to  the  imagi- 
native virtue,  but  inasmuch  as  the  phantasm  is  the  image  alieujus 
prim  sensati,,  of  something  previously  perceived  by  sense.  In  tliis  first 
chapter  Aristotle  shows  that  Memory  has  its  seat  in  the  same  power 
of  the  soul  as  phantasy.  T/vof  fi^v  ovv  rCv  -njc  i-'vxvc  itrriv  i]  fiv^fO!, 
^avepdi't  5ti  ovirep  koX  ij  ^avraaia.  It  is  true  that  Memory  is  concerned 
with  intellectual  representations  as  well  as  sensible  ones,  and  there- 
fore, as  Maasz  observes,  does  not  belong  to  Imagination  alone ;  but 
neither  does  association  of  ideas  belong  to  Imagination  alone ;  all  our 
"  ideas  of  reflection"  are  associable  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same 
influences  as  those  of  sensation,  though  the  former  are  not  imaged. 
Mr.  Coleridge  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state  the  connection  be- 
tween memory  and  other  cognitive  powers  of  the  soul  when  he 
jassed  at  once,  at  the  end  of  chap.  vii.  from  "Association  of  Ideas" 
to  "  Acts  of  Memory." 

Insisting  upon  the  merits  of  Hume's  classification,  Mr,  Burton  ob- 
^rves,  that  it  embodies  cause  and  efiect  but  not  contrariety ;  that 

*  Commentary,  Luti9  t.  a.  p.  S6. 
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of  AqninaB  contrariety*  bat  not  cause  and  effect ;  and  that  '*  in  a  di- 
vision into  tbree  elements  this  discrepancy  is  material."  Hume  re^ 
tined  upon  the  older  classification  no  doubt ;  he  was  not  likely  to 
overlook  cause  and  effect,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  his  most  re- 
markable  essay ;  but  I  doubt  whether  this  division  into  three  ele- 
ments is  so  very  material.  Nearness  in  time  and  nearness  in  space, 
though  they  may  form  one  clause  of  a  sentence,  are  different  kinds 
of  nearness,  and  on  the  other  hand  cause  and  effect  must  in  part  be 
subordinated  to  them  when  viewed  in  reference  to  association ; — like- 
ness and  contrast  are  not  quite  reducible  to  one  principle,  if  the  last 
may  ^^  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  eauMtion  and  resemblance,''^  It 
is  perhaps  better  to  say,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  does,  that  there  are  fite 
occasioning  causes  of  recollections,  or  five  sorts  of  connections  of 
ideas  more  or  less  distinguished  from  each  other,  all  containing  the 
idea  of  nearness,t  but  each,  I  should  suppose,  exerting  an  influence 
on  the  association,  in  its  own  individual  right. 

Mr.  Burton^s  assumption  that  ^^  Coleridge  failed  to  keep  in  view,  in 
his  zeal  to  discover  some  curious  thing,  &c.  that  the  classification  is 
not  that  of  Aquinas,  but  of  Aristotle,"  is  puzzling.  Mr.  Coleridge^s 
aim  all  along  is  to  show  the  classification  to  have  been  originally 
Aristotle's,  and  Aristotle's  commentator  is  only  called  into  court  by 
him  to  depose  on  this  point.  Those  who  imagine  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
bad  no  other  object,  than  to  detect  Hume  or  any  one  else  in  plagiar 
«6m,  are  judging  him  not  by  himself  but  by  others  very  unlike  him. 

Note  B.  p.  225. 

The  elder  Reimarus,  Hermann  Samuel,  was  a  learned  philologer  ot 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  author  of  several  works,  but  best  known 
by  his  writings  on  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  since  his  death  by  the 
attribution  to  him  of  the  famous  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,  published 
by  Leasing  in  1774  and  1777,  his  authorship  of  which  was  in  the  end 
put  beyond  doubt. 

*  jB|re«ttlrttrie(y  Aquinas  does  notsoem  to  have  meant  contrast  in  being  and  cbai^ 
acter,  but  opposition  or  antagonism  in  position,  at  least  in  his  first  mention  or  it.  Hia 
flxaraple  of  Achilles  and  Hector  shows  this,  for  they  were  signal  adverifaries,  but  not 
directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  qnalities  or  mind  or  body.  Arislotle^s  expression 
ivatrrtov  might  signiry  any  opposedncss;  and  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  {e.  p.  36) 
Aquinas  explains  contrariety  as  contrast,  when  he  is  concerned  with  Aristotle's  own 
flloitnition  of  proceeding  from  the  moisture  of  the  atmo»phcre  to  Autumn,  a  dry  season. 

t  Speaking  of  Dr.  Brown,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says:  **He  falls  into  another  and 
nore  unaccountable  error,  in  representing  his  own  reduction  of  Mr.  Hume*s  principles 
of  association  (resemblance,  contrariety,  causation,  contiguity  In  time  or  place)  to  the 
one  principle  of  contiguity,  as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  by  which  his  theory  is  distinguished 
flrom  **  the  universal  opinion  of  philosophers."  Nothing  but  too  exclusive  a  eonsidera- 
tton  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Scottish  school  could  have  led  him  to  speak  thos  of  what 
was  hinted  by  Aristotle,  distinctly  laid  down  by  Hobbes,  and  fUlly  unfolded  both  by  Hai^ 
toy  aodCondillac'*— Rthical  PhiUis.>phy,  p.  164. 
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His  son,  Joh.  Alb.  Heinrich,  was  born  at  Hamburg  in  1789,  atteiaed 
to  eminence  as  a  physician  in  his  native  city,  became  Professor  of  tin 
Natural  Sciences  at  the  Gymnasium  in  1796,  died  at  Ranzan  in  1814. 
Archdeacon  Hare  believes  him  to  have  been  ^*  a  rationalizing  roontlist 
of  the  same  class  as  Franklin,  one  of  those  who  imagined  that  the 
world  might  be  regenerated  by  philosophy  ;^'  and  mentions  that  hb 
writings  were  chiefly  on  electricity,  conductors,  &c.,  which  led  bim 
into  a  kind  of  controversy  with  Kant  J.  A.  H.  Reimams,  though  of 
his  Father^s  mind  in  regard  to  revelation,  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  higher  order  of  those  who  profess  to  hold  what  is  commonly 
called  (by  a  misnomer  as  Mr.  Coleridge  has  aflSrraed)  natnral  reli- 
gion. He  maintained  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  not  as  t 
mere  abstraction — which  he  insisted  that  on  Spinoza^s  system  He  a 
made  to  appear,  however  the  author  of  that  system  may  have  pro- 
tested against  such  a  consequence — ^but  as  the  living  God,  the  source 
of  all  being,  from  our  relations  to  whom,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and 
adoration  naturally  arise,  but  whose  nature  and  ways  are  not  properly 
apprehensible  by  us — in  whom  to  hnow,  to  mll^  and  to  tp&ri  are  «m 
thing.  His  language  on  this  subject  is  very  similar  to  that  used  after- 
wards by  Fichte  in  his  Bestimmung  des  Menschen.  But  Reiraarus  de- 
clared that  tlie  proof  of  all  which  men  ought  to  know  and  believe  for 
their  soul's  good  in  religion  can  never  be  derived  from  appearances 
occurrences,  tradition,  history,  or  sayings  of  Fatliers,  nor  through  in- 
ward illumination  or  feeling  or  immediate  inspiration,  but — mistaken 
man ! — certainly  through  development,  comparison  and  examination 
of  til e  complex  and  connection  of  truths,  or  by  the  labor  of  the  under- 
standing set  forth  in  due  order  through  the  connection  of  thought. 
These  views  he  unfolds  in  a  treatise  Ueber  die  Grunde  d-er  men^hli- 
chen  ErJcenntniss  und  der  naturlichen  Eeligion^  and  I  suppose  it  is  to 
a  brief  passing  refutation  of  materialism,  given  in  sections  8-7,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  work,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  refers  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  chap.  vi.  of  this  volume. — S.  C. 

Note  D.  p.  801. 

"  About  tlie  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  probably  during  the 
lifetime  of  Odin,  Ulphilas,  an  Arian  of  Mopsia,  undertook  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Goths.  He  translated  from  the  Greek  many  portions  of 
Scripture  into  the  Moeso-gothic  language  (see Miehaelu'B  I%.troduetum 
to  the  New  Testament^  §  82-87),  went  as  a  missionary  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Dacia,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  their  attention  to  the 
contents  of  the  Sacred  Books.  So  many  Dacians  had  served  in  the 
army  at  Constantinople,  or  had  visited  tliat  city  from  motives  of  com- 
merce or  curiosity,  that  the  foundation  of  Christian  places  of  worship 
Btnong  them  had  become  &  pw\>\\c  \v\%b .    Ulphilas  obtained  from  th« 
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Emperor  Yaletis,  at  Oonstantinople,  tho  requisite  patroDAge,  and  waa 
honored  with  a  sort  of  episcopal  jarisdiotion  over  the  Ohnrchee  which 
he  had  founded,  and  the.  tribes  which  he  had  undertaken  to  instruct, 
and  he  deserved  by  his  virtues  the  confidence  and  allegiance  of  his 
extensive  flock. 

"  Of  his  translations  from  Scripture,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Gos- 
pel has  been  preserved,  which  was  edited  at  Oxford  in  1750,  by  Lye. 
and  in  divers  cities  of  the  Continent  by  Junius,  by  Ihre,  and  lately  bj 
Zahn,  at  Weissenfels,  1805.  This  version  disputes  with  the  poems  of 
Odin  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest  monument  of  Oerman  literature.* 
From  Taylor's  Historic  Survey  of  German  Poetry.  Vol.  i.  p.  98. 

Note  E.  p.  808. 

Otfride  or  Ottfride  was  a  pious  and  learned  monk,  who  spent  tbe 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  Monastery  of  Weissemburg  in  Lower 
Alsace.  Taylor,  in  the  Historic  Survey,  says  that  he  studied  at 
Fulda,  and  wrote  before  the  year  876 ;  that  his  rhymed  Pater  Noster, 
rhymed  Eucharistic  Hymn,  metrical  version  of  various  portions  of 
Scripture,  and  rhymeless  poem  on  tbe  Nativity  are  to  be  found  in 
Hickes.  He  also  wrote  a  grammar  for  the  sake  of  purifying  the 
German  language,  or  rather  completed  that  which  Charlemagne  had 
begun. — S.  0. 

Note  F.  p.  808. 

Hans  Sachs,  whose  proper  name  was  LoutzdorfTer,  was  born  at 
Numberg  in  1494,  became  a  Protestant,  edited  his  poems  in  1558,  and 
died  in  1576.  In  early  youth  ho  wandered  from  city  to  city,  joining 
the  MeUtendngeVy  who  composed  godly  poems  and  hymns,  and  sang 
them  in  the  Churches,  wherever  he  went.  He  has  been  described  as 
a  pattern  of  virtue,  who  withdrew  others  from  the  ways  of  vice  to 
good  and  holy  living.  Taylor  says  that  his  poems  filled  three 
folio  volumes,  that  they  were  received  with  noisy  approbation,  be- 
cause they  had  a  very  popular  turn  and  favored  tho  new  doctrine ; 
and  compares  the  author  to  one  Pierce  the  Plowman,  who,  in  like 
manner,  by  his  satirical  verses,  lent  an  efficacious  assistance  to 
Wiokliffe. 

The  collection  of  the  poems  of  Hans  Sachs,  edited  by  Biisohing  at 
Nilrnberg,  1816,  contains  Tragedies,  Plays,  Farces,  .Dialogues,  Son- 
nets, Fables,  Merry  Tales,  and  Drolleries,  the  style  of  which  is  simple 
in  thought  and  expression,  but  easy  and  flowing;  the  metre  short  and 
ballad-like,  generally  the  height  or  nine  syllale  iambic  with  rhyme. 
A  tragic  drama  on  tho  Creation  and  Fall  of  Adam  and  his  Expulsion 
from  Paradise,  is  placed  first  in  the  collection.    This  first  volume 
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(erst  Bttch.)  contains  the  grotesque  Play  on  the  story  of  Gain  and  Ab«l, 
which  Mr.  0.  describes  in  the  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  lY.  p.  288;  trtu- 
lated  by  Sachs  from  the  Latin  of  Molimcthon.  It  is  at  p.  148.  The  first 
and  last  parts  of  this  piece  are  not  very  congruous  with  eadi  other. 
In  the  last  act  we  have  the  awful  adult  Cain  of  the  Old  Testament; 
in  the  earlier  ones,  a  naughty  good-for-nothing  boy,  who  nms  awtj 
from  his  tasks  to  fight  with  dirty  rough  lads  in  the  street,  and  longs 
to  give  that  mammy-child,  Abel,  a  good  knock  on  the  head.  The 
dialogues  between  this  sweet  youth  and  his  brother  and  parents,  when 
he  refuses  to  come  and  be  washed  and  made  smart  to  appear  before 
the  heavenly  Examiners  the  next  day,  are  amusingly  natural,  and 
show  that  Melancthon  did  not  always  abide  in  his  study  or  the  assem- 
blies of  the  learned,  but  was  acquainted  with  sin  in  its  every  day  ju- 
venile forms.  This  drama,  which  is  entitled  The  unlike  Children  of 
Eve,  and  how  God  spake  to  them,  is  the  prince  of  all  naughty  and 
good  child  stories :  and  if  these  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  frnitr 
of  the  Befonnation,  they  are  not  among  its  best.  But  the  tendency  to 
bring  the  grotesque  and  the  trivial  into  connection  with  serious  and 
sacred  subjects  has  been  called  ^^  the  disease  of  the  age,'^  and  was  hj 
no  means  confined  to  the  Reforming  party.  Archdeacon  Hare  thinki 
that  the  poem  entitled — The  Devil  seeks  him  an  abode  upon  earth 
(Zweit.  Buck.  p.  52),  may  have  suggested  the  general  plan  of  the 
Devirs  Walk.  It  describes  the  Devil  roaming  about  upon  earth  and 
observing  the  various  ways  of  wickedness  therein ;  but  the  details  of 
the  two  poems  are  perfectly  difierent.  The  drift  of  the  older  piece 
was  puritanical ;  to  warn  youth  against  the  ungodliness  of  the  dance. 
The  most  marked  piece  of  Hans  Sachs  about  the  Refonnation  is  that 
called  The  Witt^jmberg  'Sightmga^e  (dieWittemhergUch'' XachiigaU), 
which  describes  the  mummeries  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  Martin  Luther,  and  the  persecution  undergone  by 
his  followers.  This  is  a  longish  piece,  consisting  of  701  lines.  In  re- 
gard to  what  Mr.  C.  says  in  Section  2,  I  have  learned  by  the  kind- 
ness of  tlio  Chevalier  Bunsen,  that  there  m  a  hymn  by  Hans  Sachs, 
but  one  that  does  not  at  all  answer  to  Mr.  C.*s  description — that  he 
could  not  indeed  have  known  of  its  existence,  and  that  he  must  have 
been  thinking  of  Luther's  own  Hymn  of  the  Reformation ;  that  he 
was  also  mistaken  in  ascribing  the  Morning  Star  (dcr  MorgeiuternX, 
to  the  Niirnberg  poet.  Both  these  devotional  poems  are  contained 
in  his  Excellency's  Andachtbuch  (Hymn  and  Prayer  Book),  the  first 
at  p.  263,  the  second  at  p.  208,  with  the  name  of  the  author,  Phii 
Nicolai.— S.  C. 

Note  G.  p.  804. 

"  Martin  Opitz  was  born  at  Breslau  in  1595,  and  wrote  Latin  and 
tionnan  poems ;  which  last  «xe  remarkable  for  a  terseness  hitherto 
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nnknown.  Suspected  of  Socinianism,  he  was  protected  by  Betlilem 
Gabor,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  who  made  him  rector  of  a  free  school 
at  Weissenbnrg.  His  poems  were  printed  at  Frankfort,  in  1623 ;  and 
have  since  frequently  been  re-edited.  He  died  of  a  contagious  fever 
in  1689." 

The  reputation  of  Opitz,  perhaps,  surpassed  his  merits,  as  it  reposed 
rather  on  polish  of  diction  than  on  strength  of  thought;  his  style 
however  found  many  imitators."    Historic  Survey,  i.  172,  178. 

J.  G.  Eichhom^s  GeschichU  der  Literatur^  after  stating  Uiat  Wekhr- 
lin  and  Opitz  arose,  the  one  in  1618,  in  tlie  South,  the  other  in  1620, 
in  the  North  of  Germany,  that  both  took  very  much  the  same  course 
in  attempting  to  introduce  a  better  taste  and  style  in  poetry,  both 
sought  to  ennoble  and  dignify  the  romantic  materia),  by  models  se- 
lected from  the  ancients  and  the  Italians,  but  tiiat  Wekhrlin  with  his 
inferior  power  and  cultivation  remained  without  imitators,  proceeds 
to  say :  *^  Opitz  on  the  contrary  founded  a  poetical  school  in  Silesia, 
which  maintained  and  propagated  tlie  good  taste  he  had  awakened 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Such  a  model  as  Opitz  deserved  suc- 
cess. From  how  many  irregular  excrescences  has  he  not  cleared  tiie 
German  tongue !  with  how  many  new  words,  expressions,  and  appli- 
cations, has  he  enriched  it  I  For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself  with 
a  very  pure  taste  of  the  old  German  poets  and  later  writers  of  bal- 
lads, through  whom  he  obtained,  as  by  inheritance,  the  romantic  ma- 
terials which  he  improved;  along  with  these  German  sources  he 
studied  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  fathers  of  a  sound  taste,  and 
the  works  of  the  genius  of  our  western  and  southern  neighbors,  es- 
pecially the  Italians.  From  the  last  he  borrowed  the  sonnet,  and  the 
melo-drama;  the  ancients  he  imitated  in  didactic  and  lyric  poetry; 
successfhl  in  the  former  but  far  from  happy  in  the  latter,  when  he 
sought  to  rise  above  the  light  song ;  for  the  loftier  ode,  either  as  re- 
gards its  matter  or  spirit,  he  had  not  the  remotest  conception." 
Translation.    (  Vierter  Band.  ii.  Abth.  pp.  7?0,  771.)— S.  0. 

Note  H.  p.  804. 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  writers  here  mentioned  are  contained 
in  the  first  volume  of  Taylor's  Historic  Survey.  Christian  Furchte- 
gott  Gellert  was  bom  July  4,  1715,  at  Haynichen  in  Saxony,  where 
his  father,  who  had  twelve  other  children,  was  Pastor.  He  died, 
Deo.  5,  1769,  longing  for  his  release;  for,  like  our  own  dehgntful 
Oowper,  while  he  produced  strains  apt  to  inspire  genial  feelings  in 
others,  mirth  and  a  love  of  nature,  and  even  in  hearts  no  longer  yotmg 
and  gladsome  for  a  while  to  renew 

Vernal  delight  and  J07  able  to  drivo 
All  tadiMM  tmt  despair, 

VOL.  m.  2  H 
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h6  was  htnwelf  saddened  by  miserable  hypochondria,  which,  aftef 
shadowing  his  early  life  with  passing  cloads,  at  length,  instead  of 
dispersing  itself,  gathered  ronnd  him  and  darkened  his  whole  skr. 
In  1758,  he  became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Leipzig,  sod 
was  Terr  popular  as  a  Lecturer.  In  1746  he  collected  his  Fables  io 
Verse,  which  had  ^^  astonishing  success ;  and  form,  perhaps,  the  fint 
native  poetic  work  of  the  modem  Germans,  which  became  decidedlj 
and  nationally  popular.^*  The  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  fiit 
octavo  volumes,  appeared  but  a  few  months  before  his  decease. 

Friedric  Gottlieb  Klopstock  was  bom  in  the  Abbey  at  QuedKnbarf 
July  %  1724;  was  the  son  of  the  land-steward  of  the  domain,  and 
eldest  of  ten  children.  He  died  in  1803,  and  was  bnried  with  gr^ 
solemnity  on  the  22d  of  March.  The  Danish  Minister  Bemstor£^ 
struck  with  his  poetical  talents,  invited  him  to  Copenhagen,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  a  pension  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  his  support,  while 
he  completed  his  great  work  The  Messiah,  the  first  three  cantos  of 
which,  already  published,  had  made  a  great  sensation  in  Gennanj. 
The  Danish  capital  was  his  home  till  1771.  In  1798  he  began  to 
superintend  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  his  works,  the  first  ten 
volumes  of  which  contain  his  poetry,  consisting  of  Odes,  Epigrams, 
Dramas,  and  The  Messiah  (with  which  vol.  ill.  commences),  an  Epir 
Poem  of  twenty  books  in  Hexameter  verse.  Mr.  Coleridge  compare 
it  with  Paradise  Lost  in  Lectures  on  Shakspeare,  IV.  p.  302.  Ac- 
coriiiiiir  to  Mr.  Taylor,  Klo[>stock  was  far  from  rivalling  Milton  in  the 
*' habitual  demeanor'*  becoming  a  ^r«if  sacred poft ; — set  no  such  ex- 
ample of  Christian  strictness,  even  af^er  g:iining  fame  by  The  Messiah, 
as  thnt  sublimest  of  Puritans,  the  author  of  Paradise  Jx>st.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridtre  has  protested  against  profaning  '*  the  awful  name  of  Milton,  by 
associating  it  with  the  epithet  Puritan^  Yet  he  would  not  have 
wholly  dissented  fn'jm  the  opinion  of  a  well-known  writer,  now 
amongst  us,  who  calls  ''this  Puritanism  of  ours," — that  is,  the  thing 
itself,  in  its  pure  rather  than  -puritan ic^il  form, — "among  the  noblest 
Ileroisms  that  ever  transiicted  iti^elf  on  this  earth.'* 

Cliarles  William  Ramler  was  born  in  1725  at  Colberg  in  Pomeianis, 
of  needy  parents,  and  received  his  e*.  iy  education  at  the  orphan  school 
of  Stettin.  lie  became  Professor  of  Logic  and  Fine  Literature  in  the 
Berlin  Academy  for  cadets,  which  office  and  his  various  hterary  exer- 
tions maintained  him  comfortably  till  1787,  when  he  obtained  a  pen- 
sion, a  seat  in  the  academy,  and  a  share  in  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Tlieatre.  IIo  died  in  1798  of  pulmonary  consumption,  after 
having  withdrawn  from  his  employments  for  some  time  before  fn»ra 
ill  health.  His  poems,  consisting  chiefly  of  odes,  in  the  manner  of 
Horace,  obtained  great  popularity.  They  were  first  collected  apart  in 
1772.  Taylor  observes  that,  though  the  lyric  works  of  Ramler  might 
be  objected  to  by  a  severe  critic,  as  having  too  much  the  character  of 
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imitations,  yet  while  LessiDg  passed  for  an  Aristotle,  Mendelsohn  for  a 
Plato,  and  Gleim  for  an  Anacreon, — ^and  all  of  those  were  friends  of 
his, — to  him  the  epithet  of  the  German  Horace  was  applied  with  less 
hyperbole. 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Leasing  was  born  at  Kamenz  in  Pomerania,  in 
January,  1729 ;  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  (liimself  a  volnminous 
writer),  and  the  eldest  of  twelve  children.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  Feb. 
15, 1781,  after  a  life  of  many  changes  and  various  literary  employ- 
ments, having  received  the  appointment  of  Librarian  at  Wolfenbilttel 
in  1769  from  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick.  His  poetry  con- 
sists of  Epigrams,  Minor  poems.  Fables  and  Plays,  of  which  Nathan 
the  Wise,  an  argumentative  drama,  has  been  most  celebrated,  and,  as 
curtailed  by  Schiller,  became  a  favorite  acting  play  throughout  Ger- 
many. He  appears  however  to  have  been  far  greater  as  a  critic  and 
polemic  than  as  a  poet,  and  wrote  in  an  admirably  clear  style,  and 
with  considerable  power  of  thought  and  erudition,  on  religion,  phi- 
losophy, literature  and  art.  A  writer  in  the  Gent's.  Mag.  of  May, 
1846,  contrasting  him  with  Voltaire,  after  speaking  of  his  close  rigid 
logic,  and  eminently  philosophical  mind,  affirms  that  ^Uhe  love  of 
truth^  not  the  love  of  fame,  was  the  active  spring,  the  vital  principle, 
of  his  intellectual  activity." 

Lessing  is  an  author  admired  and  extolled  by  men  who  have  evi 
dcntly  no  taste  for  German  literature  in  its  peculiar  character,  although 
it  has  lately  been  said,  in  an  able  article  on  Lessing  in  the  Edinboro^ 
Review  (No.  166)  that  he  "first  gave  to  German  literature  its  national 
tendencies  and  physiognomy ;"  that  while  Klopstock  made  it  English, 
Wieland  French,  Lessing  made  it  German.  This  remark  rests,  I  think, 
upon  no  very  solid  grounds,  at  least  as  to  Lessing's  priority ;  for  was 
not  Klopstock,  in  all  his  attempts  at  rivalling  the  great  English  Epic, 
— with  his bumulated  ornaments  and  multitudinous  imagery — "fes- 
toons of  angels  singing  at  every  soar  of  the  interminable  ascension*' 
— thoroughly  Teutonic — ^and  Wieland's  Muse,  even  according  to  his 
own  account,  Germanized  Italian  rather  than  French?  That  some 
French  poets  endeavored  like  him  to  turn  their  strains  on  Classic  and 
on  Italian  models  is  but  a  limited  ground  of  resemblance.  The  Wal- 
lenstein  of  Schiller  and  the  finest  parts  of  Goethe's  Faust  are  perhaps 
more  like  English  poetry  of  the  first  order,  and  have  less  unlikeness 
to  it,  than  any  other  products  of  the  German  Muse ;  and  for  this  reason 
that  they  are  the  beat  German  poetry ;  and  that,  as  the  most  beautiful 
forms  and  faces  of  all  nations  are  alike  in  their  predominant  charao- 
teristfos,  so  the  finest  and  purest  poetry  of  every  nation  has  more  in 
it  which  is  common  to  all  lations  and  less  of  mere  national  feature 
than  the  inferior  kinds.  But  perhaps  a  national  cast  of  thought  is 
more  to  be  discerned  in  prose  writers  than  in  poets.  The  style  of 
Leflsing  is  too  good  and  pure  to  be  eminently  national. 
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The  ^'  compeers^'  of  the  fonr  writers  above  mentioned  were  Ha^ 
dom,  Sohlegel,  Ebert,  Kramer,  Gleim,  Kleist  and  others.  Wieland, 
Herder  and  Burger,  more  celebrated  than  those  last  named,  cunt 
upon  the  field  before  they  all  had  retired  from  it.  — S.  O. 

Note  I.  p.  804. 

The  characteristics  of  German  intellect  Mr.  Coleridge  has  given  in 
The  Friend  (II. pp. 886-7).  "If  I  take  the  three  great  countries  of 
Europe,"  he  says,  "in  respect  of  intellectual  character, — I  should 
characterize  them  in  the  following  way : — premising  only  that  in  the 
first  line  of  the  first  two  tables  I  mean  to  imply  that  genius,  rare  in 
all  countries,  is  equal  in  both  of  these,  the  instances  eqnally  numer- 
ous ;  not,  therefore,  contra-distiDguishing  either  from  the  other,  bat 
both  from  the  third  country. 


OERMANT. 

ENGLAND. 

FRANCS. 

Genius 

Genius 

Cleyemesa 

Talent 

8ense 

Talent 

Fancy 

Humor 

Wit. 

80  again  with  regard  to  the  forms  and  effects,  in  which  the  quali- 
ties manifest  themselves  intellectually.- 


GERMANY. 

Idea  or  Law  Anticipated 

Totality 

Distinctness 


ENGLAND. 

Law  discovered 

Selection 

Clearness 


FRANCS. 

Theory  invented 

Particularity 

Palpability. 


Of  "  idea  or  law  anticipated"  he  remarks  that  "  this,  a^  co-ordinate 
with  genius,  applies  likewise  to  the  few  only,  and,  conjoined  with  the 
two  following  qualities,  includes  or  supposes,  as  its  consequences  and 
accompaniments,  speculations,  system,  method,  &c."  He  represents 
the  mind  of  the  three  countries  as  bearing  the  following  relations  to 
time. 


GERMANY. 

Past  and  Future 


ENGLAND. 

Past  and  Present 


FRANCE. 

The  Present. 


"  The  parent  vice  of  German  Literature,"  says  the  article  on  Lee- 
sing  referred  to  in  the  last  note,  "  is  want  of  distinct  purpose ;  and, 
as  consequences  of  this,  want  of  masculine  character  and  chastened 
style."  Hence,  according  to  the  reviewer,  its  "  manifest  inferiority** 
to  our  own.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  consider  it  a  special  merit  in 
German  literature  that  it  does  not  attempt,  or  at  least  ho  d  it  nece*- 
•ary,  to  comprehend  its  whole  purpose  beforehand ;  that  it  has  for  its 
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€»bj«ct  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  revealed  trnth  and  knowledge^  the 
entire  fruits  of  the  discovery  in  these  particulars  heing  lefb  for  time 
to  disclose.  It  is  a  besetting  evil  of  English  literature  that  scarcely 
any  thing  is  produced  here,  the  want  of  which  is  not  felt  and  declared, 
before  it  makes  its  appearance.  The  vice  of  the  English  mind,  in  the 
present  age,  as  many  feel,  is  its  pseudo-practicality;  every  thing 
treated  of  must  issue  in  something  to  be  done  forthwith  and  out- 
wardly, to  be  enjoyed  sensuously  or  sentimentally.  The  Germans 
write  on  a  different  principle  or  from  a  different  impulse ;  they  are 
not  such  slaves  to  the  comfort*  of  lift  as  we  are,  and  consequently 
care  more  for  pure  intellectual  activity ;  can  better  afford  to  say  with 
Bacon:  oftra  ipsa  plurii  faeieTida  mnt^  qttatentu  iunt  veritatu pig- 
nord,  quam  propter  titm  commodUL,  They  write  far  more  than  we  do, 
in  a  ft'ee  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  takes  no  bond  beforehand,  but  car- 
ries on  the  adventurer  with  hopes  the  larger  because  undefined,  and 
very  slight  fears  of  censure  or  contempt.  They  go  exploring  in  all 
directions;  and  though  doubtless  in  many  directions  nothing  is  to  be 
found  but  barrenness, — ^though  many  of  the  travellers  are  not  fur- 
nished with  the  powers  and  means  necessary  for  drawing  any  advan- 
tage from  such  expeditions,  though  most  of  tliem  are  too  little  re- 
strained by  spiritual  habits  of  awe  and  reverence ;  yet,  can  it  be 
doubted  that,  acting  in  this  spirit,  they  have  made  discoveries  in 
fruitful  regions,  while  the  English  have  been  making  none ;  have  been 
marching  with  a  pompous  measured  gait  along  beaten  tracks,  and, 
what  is  more  to  be  contemned,  maintaining  that  by  the  old  roads 
men  may  reach  new  places,  the  need  of  arriving  at  which  they  can  not 
but  feel,  even  while  they  declaim  against  the  presumption  of  travel- 
ling otherwise  than  as  our  fathers  travelled  before  us ;  for  instance, 
that  by  the  old  doctrine  of  Inspiration  (the  verbal  doctrine)  we  can 
harmonize  the  new  views  of  Holy  Writ  which  present  themselves  to 
advancing  thought  and  a  development  of  mind  as  necessary  and  natu- 
ral as  that  roses  should  blow  in  the  summer  season.  The  divinity  of 
Scripture  is  a  truth  which  no  intellectual  error  can  throw  into  total 
darkness,  because  it  shines  with  light  reflected  irom  the  very  hear^ 
and  moral  being;  but  men  obscure  and  dishonor  it  by  persisting  in 
presenting  it  under  the  form  which  it  seemed  to  wear  in  the  twilight 
of  reflection,  even  while  a  stronger  day  is  revealing  its  true  linea- 
ments more  clearly. 

Let  us  judge  the  "  worthy  Teutones"  as  thinkers  and  writers  not 
by  the  quantity  of  their  chaff  but  by  the  quantity  of  their  grain ;  the 
good  grain  which  already  enters  into  our  own  loaf.  Much  that  is 
German  may  be  found  in  the  thoughts  of  our  most  marked  writers, 
even  those  that  are  fighting  against  what  they  call  Oermanism,  But 
no  sooner  do  we  abstract  the  solid  matter  from  the  mass  of  the  uu« 
sound  that  floats  around  it,  than  we  forget  whence  it  came.    Whea 
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jtia  faund  to  be  Oatholio  ii  in  no  longer  edrolttftd  to  boTentonw^aod 

E^ulefis  it  IB  liullow  imd  TUtDnar;'  it  ii  not  ruoogtiixed  as  Gcrmsn. 
Who  oaa  wonder  that  one  who  sees  n  "  manifest  inferiority"  u 

^'Bertnnn  lituntture  to  English  literature  of  tlie  eaiue  perioil — (if  cnr 
Hteraturo  of  past  ages  is  meant  to  be  inclnded  tlie  comparisoo  is  hardlr 
fair) — sliould  aswilie  thia  inferiority  to  a  "want  of  cnltnro"  in  llm 
prodnccrs  t  1  however  ronjeotQre,  that  a  sf  stematio  edacation  of  iiie 
intellect  is  more  general  in  Germany  than  here.  Germ&ns  nro  Uagiil 
to  think — Englisliinen  to  rend  and  write;  there  are  very  fine  apvei- 
mens  of  style  in  Germun  literatare ;  and  if  Qerinan  nuthora,  as  > 
body,  vrito  worse  than  the  English  I  believe  it  is  because  they  tliink 
more,  and  have  a  greater  nnmber  of  new  thoughts  to  provide  w'  ' 
apparel.    The  streama  of  language  rao  less  smoothlf  nlien  tbef 

'  are  flowing  through  freshly  opened  channels.    I  will  conolado  thi* 
villi  refemng  tlio  reader  to  an  interesting  little  essay  in  the  form 

I'Of  comments  upon  a  saying  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  advantages  whirh 

B  Germans  owe  to  their  pliilosophioal  education,  to  their  "  lieiui( 

better  trained  and  disciplined"  than  oaiselves  "  in  the  principles  li 

method  of  knowledge."    It  is  in  the  Gaosses  at  Truth,  pp.  f  ~  ' 

i«djt.— S.  C. 


Note  J.  p.  808. 
Tait'a  Magazine,  Jan.  1635,  p.  9. 
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■  These  are  things  too  nnnatoral  to  he  easily  Iwlieved ;  or,  in  a  lud 
where  the  force  of  partisanship  is  lesa,  to  bo  easily  iiodvntood. 
Bting  trno,  however,  thoy  ought  not  to  be  forgotten :  and  «l  preaeiitt 
it  is  almost  necessary  that  thoy  should  be  stated,  for  the  justitietttioB 
of  Coleridge.  Too  much  has  been  written  upon  this  part  of  liie  life, 
and  too  many  reproaches  thrown  out  upon  his  levity  or  his  want  of 
principle  in  his  supposed  sacrifice  of  his  early  political  connections,  to 
make  it  possible  for  any  revorencer  of  Coleridge's  memory  to  paM 
over  the  case  without  a  full  explanation.  That  explanation  b  in- 
volved in  the  strange  and  scandalous  conduct  of  the  Parliamentary 
Thigs.  Coleridge  passed  over  to  the  Tories  only  in  tliat  sense  in 
Which  all  patriots  did  so  at  that  time,  and  in  relation  to  our  grt»l 
fi/retgn  interest — viz.  by  refusing  to  accompany  the  Wb^  in  their 
almost  perfidious  demeanor  towards  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Auti-miA- 
Uterial  they  affect  to  style  their  policy,  bnt  in  the  most  etninent  sense, 
4t  was  Miti-Tiaticnal.  It  was  thus  far — viz.  exclasivcly,  or  almost  es- 
dnsively,  in  relation  to  our  great  fend  with  Napoleon — that  Coleridge 
adhered  lo  the  Tories.  But  because  tliis  feud  waa  to  capital  and  «a 
eartb-sliabing  a  Qnarrel,  that  it.  oocnpied  all  hearts  and  all  the  H>an> 
oils  of  Christendom,  snllering  no  other  question  almost  to  llvo  in  its 
"■"    '     •  btnwH!  — -r^-« 
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in  Qm  one  chapter  of  their  policy,  was  regarded  as  an  aliy  in  the 
most  general  sense.  Domestic  politics  were  then,  in  fact,  forgotten : 
no  question,  in  any  proper  sense,  *a  Tory  one,  ever  arose  in  that  »ra; 
or,  if  it  had,  the  public  attention  wonid  not  have  settled  upon  it,  and 
it  wonld  speedily  have  been  dismissed." 

lb.  October,  1884,  pp.  698-4. 

'^From  Malta,  on  his  return  homewards,  he  went  to  Rome  and 
Naples.  One  of  the  Cardinals,  he  tells  us,  warned  him,  by  the  Pope's 
wish,  of  some  plot,  set  on  foot  by  Bonaparte,  for  seizing  him  as  an 
anti-Gallican  writer.  This  statement  was  ridiculed  by  the  anonymous 
assailant  in  Blackwood^  as  the  very  consummation  of  moon-struck 
vanity ;  and  it  is  there  compared  to  John  Dennis's  A*enzy  in  retreating 
from  the  sea-coast,  under  the  belief  that  Louis  XIY.  had  commis- 
sioned emissaries  to  land  on  tlie  English  shore  and  make  a  dash  at 
his  person.  But,  after  all,  the  thing  is  not  so  entirely  improbable. 
For  it  is  certain  that  some  orator  of  the  Opposition  (Charles  Fox,  as 
Coleridge  asserts)  had  pointed  out  all  the  principal  writers  in  the 
Morning  Post^  to  Napoleon's  vengeance,  by  describing  the  war  as  a 
war  *  of  that  journal's  creation.'  And  as  to  the  insinuation  that  Na- 
poleon was  above  throwing  his  regards  upon  a  simple  writer  of  po* 
litical  essays,  that  is  not  only  abundantly  confuted  by  many  scores  of 
analogous  cases,  but  also  is  specially  put  down  by  a  case  circumstan 
tially  recorded  in  the  second  tour  to  Paris,  by  the  celebrated  John 
Scott.  It  there  appears,  that  on  no  other  ground  whatever,  than  that 
of  his  connection  with  the  London  newspaper  press,  some  friend  of 
Mr.  Scott's  had  been  courted  most  assiduously  by  Napoleon  during 
the  hundred  days.  Assuredly,  Coleridge  deserved  beyond  all  other 
men  that  ever  were  connected  with  the  daily  press,  to  be  regarded 
with  distinction.  Worids  of  filne  thinking  lie  buried  in  that  vast 
abyss,  never  to  be  disentombed,  or  restored  to  human  admiration. 
Like  the  sea,  it  has  swallowed  treasures  without  end,  that  no  diving 
bell  will  bring  up  again.  But  nowhere  throughout  its  shoreless  mag- 
azines of  wealth  does  there  lie  such  a  bed  of  pearls  confounded  with 
the  rubbish  and  '  purgamenta'  of  ages,  as  in  the  political  papers  of 
Coleridge.  No  more  appreciable  monument  could  be  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Coleridge  than  a  republication  of  his  essays  in  the  Mom- 
ing  Fost^  but  still  more,  of  those  afterwards  published  in  the  Courier, 
And  here,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  sagacity  of 
Coleridge,  as  applied  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  is  illustrated  by  tlie 
fact  that  distinctly  and  solemnly  he  foretold  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  at  a  period  when  most  people  viewed  such  an  event  as 
the  most  romantic  of  visions,  and  not  less  chimerical  than  that 
'  march  upon  Paris,'  of  Lord  Hawkesbury's,  which  for  so  many  years 
supplied  a  theme  of  laughter  to  the  Whigs." — S.  C. 
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SOT«  K.  p.  814. 

William  Whitehead  was  born  at  Cnmbridga  in  1714-16.  Ho  wm 
iie  author  of  several  BUooesafuI  pldjs — Tite  fiaman  Fatb«<r,  Creioa. 
Nid  The  Bchool  for  Lovera ;  and  of  miBcelloneons  poems,  iliat  ban 
soarce  aoj  ioilividualixiDg  charnoteristics,  but  are  in  the  tiioniiBr  of 
vniters  of  the  time  of  Qneen  Anne.  On  his  return  ftom  tntrer 
frith  noble  pupils,  be  published  on  Ode  to  the  Tiber  and  sii  ElegiK 
EpiBtle?,  which  were  spplnudsd  at  first,  and  in  course  of  time  i 
leoted  ;  the  usual  fate  of  poems  produced  by  Talent  apart  lin^m 
CienitiB ;  the  JnnoDiaD  offspHag  of  a  foniale  parent  alooo.     This  Oilv 

^t4l  tlie  Tiber  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  such  poetry  na  may  ba  « 
ten  b;  a  clever  man,  on  commaud,  having  every  thing  tlkat  Is  to  b« 
d«8ired,  except  a  soul  ofiuami:  it  reads  like  a  first-ralo  school  c 
trcise,  or  such  an  exercise  ati  might  be  produced  in  an  adult  Sdiool 
of  Poetry.  Whitehead  auoceeded  to  the  laureateship  on  the  deatb 
of  Oibber,  aud  died  suddenly,  April,  1T86,  alter  a  life  unnanally  calm 
and  comfortable  for  a  votary  of  the  Uoseii,  and  for  one  who  had 
ginally  to  live  by  his  wits,  tliough  very  substantial  patronage  together 
with  Binglehood,  exempted  him  from  aotnolly  depending  upon  them; 
aud  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  ogres  with  the  "  misog;ne,"  Boc«ik>- 
cio,  on  tlieini>i,i<Tt  nf  mnrriage,  will  partly  account  for  bia  caae  ai 
tranquillity,  lie  pnblisbod  two  volnmi^a  of  Lis  worka  in  ITT-t; 
these  HasoD  added  a  tlilrd,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Writtiiga 
prefixed  to  it. 

His  higbofit  ambition  as  a  poet,  it  is  Bud,  was  to  resemble  Pope, 

whose  notice  ha  gained,  when  at  Winchester  School,  by  his  talent  !u 

verae  writing.    It  is  remarkable  that  another  imitator  of  Pope,  named 

Whitehead,  lived  at  the  same  time  with  the  former :  was  born  171*1, 

died  1774,     Iq  liis  satire  entitled  Manners,  this  Paul  Whitehead  coni- 

1   plains,  that  ho  was  sot  allowed,  like  Pope,  to  "  lash  the  sins  of  men" 

t  without  t>eing  himself  lashed  by  scomftd  censure  in  retiirti :  and 

lq>eBlts  of  it  as  a  hardship,  that  little  satirists  are  pnniahed  while  grMi 

e  applauded.    Bow  tictle  he  was  he  probably  never  knew,  a 
I- do  they  appear  to  have  felt  it,  who  have  given  him  a  place  in  tli« 
I  tenth  volume  of  the  British  Foeta^^.  C. 


A  CJmrffe  to  th«  Potlt.    This  poem,  first  printed  in  1741,, 
r -considered  oa  n  sequel  to  The  danger  of  writing  verse,  an  ~ 
Ibe  name  Author,  in  wliiub  he  observes  shrewdly  enough : 
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And  tlie  fpnal  bQafnen  of  the  world  stand  ■till 
To  listen  to  the  dictates  of  th«ir  quill. 
Hurt  if  they  fail,  and  yet  how  few  succeed ! 
Wbat*S  bom  in  leisure  men  of  leisure  read ; 
And  half  of  those  have  some  peculiar  whim 
llisir  test  of  sense,  and  read  but  to  condemn. 

In  the  latter  he  says, 

If  nature  prompts  you,  or  if  friends  persuadoi 
Why  write,  but  ne'er  pursue  it  as  a  trade. 

After  giving  his  reasons,  and  displaying  the  evils  of  a  life  of  writing^ 
he  thus  proceeds : 

What  refUge  then  remains  ?— with  gradous  grin 

Some  practised  bookseller  invites  you  in : 

Where  luckless  bards,  condemnM  to  court  the  town^ 

(Not  for  their  parents*  vices,  but  their  own  1) 

Write  gay  conundrums  with  an  aching  head, 

Or  earn  by  defamation,  daily  bread. 

Or,  friendless,  shirtless,  penniless  complain, 

Not  of  the  world's,  but  '*  CoBlia's  cold  disdain.** 

A  pendant  to  this  picture  might  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  CharhtU 
Smithy's  poetical  description  of  strolling  actors. 

While  shirering  Edgsr  in  his  blsnket  roird 
Exclaims  with  too  much  reason,  *'Tom*s  a-cold  !** 
And  vainly  tries  his  sorrows  to  divert 
While  Goneril  or  Regan— wash  his  shirt ! 

The  author  of  this  work  observes  that  though  "  praises  of  the  un- 
worthy are  felt  by  ardent  minds  as  robberies  of  the  deserving,"  yet 
in  "  promiscuous  company  no  prudent  man  will  oppugn  the  merits 
of  a  contemporary."  On  the  same  subject  Whitehead,  after  advising 
the  guardians  of  the  sacred  font  to  ^^  keep  the  peace,"  writes  thus : 

What  is*t  to  you,  that  half  the  town  admire 
False  sense,  false  strength,  false  softness,  or  false  Are  ? 
Through  heaven's  wide  concave  let  the  meteors  bhue ; 
He  hurts  his  own,  who  wounds  another's  bays. 
What  is't  to  you,  that  numbers  place  your  name 
First,  flAh,  or  twentieth  in  the  lists  of  fame? 
Old  Time  will  settle  all  yuur  claims  at  once. 
Record  the  genius  and  forget !?«  dunce — 

but  sometimes  not  till  "  the  genius"  has  settled  his  accounts  with 
time  altogether,  and  forgotten  a  world  which  once  forgot  him  I — S.  0. 


Note  M.  p.  820. 

Boccaccio  does  not  appear  a  ^^  Misogyne"  when  he  is  describing 
Dantes'  adored  Beatrice  at  eight  years  old, — "a«ai  leggiadretta  4 

2h* 
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hella  seeondo  la  iuafaneiulUaut^''^  with  features  ^^^piene^  oltrg  alia  u£ 
lezza^  di  tanta  onetta  vaghezza  che  quasi  uiC  angioletta  era  reputata  ia 
molti'^ — unless  he  thought  that,  as  certain  fruits  are  not  good  till  they 
are  past  maturity,  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  in  perfection  be- 
fore they  have  attained  it.  His  account  of  woman  as  wife,  if  it  be 
meant  for  that  of  the  genus  and  not  merely  of  some  rare  species^  may 
be  pronounced  not  almost,  but  altogether  slanderous.  Well  might 
he  exclaim  of  such  a  creature  as  he  describes — ^who  compels  her  hus- 
band to  render  an  account,  not  only  of  weightier  matters,  but  even 
of  every  little  sigh ;  what  caused  it,  whence  it  came,  and  whither  it 
16  going ;  who,  when  he  is  glad,  ascribes  it  to  love  of  isome  one  else, 
and  when  he  is  sorry  sets  it  down  to  hatred  of  herself — "  oh  faiiea 
inestimahile  atere  con  eosi  sospettoso  animale  a  vitere^  a  eontersare,  ed 
ultimamento  ad  intecchiare  e  morireP^  The  last  is  all  he  could  be 
supposed  likely  to  do  with  satisfaction  in  such  company.  *■*'  Who  does 
not  know,"  says  he,  ^^  that  all  other  things  are  tried,  before  they  are 
taken  for  better  for  worse,  whether  they  please  or  not ;  but  every 
one  who  takes  a  wife  must  have  her,  not  such  as  he  could  wish,  but 
such  as  Fortune  grants  her  ?"  One  might  suppose  that  wives  inva- 
riably turned  out  as  ill  as  those  of  Socrates,  of  Dante,  and  of  Hooker, 
08  the  first  espoused  of  Milton,  and  the  jealous  partner  of  John  Wes- 
ley. That  lio  spoke  generally  is  too  plain  by  his  concluding  words : 
Laseino  ijilosofanti  lo  sposarsi  a*  ricchi  stolti,  a'  signoriea'  latoratori ; 
ed  essi  colla  Jilosophia  si  dilettino,  molto  migliore  sposa  che  alcana 
alira. 

All  the  wives  above-mentioned  would  have  sown  thorns  in  anv 
bosom  closely  connected  with  them,  unless  tliey  have  been  grievously 
belied.  If  men  of  letters  and  philosophers  fare  worse  in  marriage 
than  other  men,  the  last  words  of  the  sentence  above  quoted  will 
suggest  to  the  mind  why  this  may  be.  It  may  be  because  too  often 
at  least,  they  not  only  wed  philosophy  and  literature  as  no  man  weds 
an  ordinary  profession,  but  are  apt  to  both  think  her  the  best  of 
wives  and  to  treat  her  as  such  ;  to  make  a  Sarah  of  her,  and  to  sink 
the  ])oor  mortal  spouse  into  the  place  of  Hagar ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  children  of  the  latter  have  to  fight  their  way  through  life, 
like  Ishmael,  in  a  sort  of  wilderness.  Kindly  as  well  as  wisely  does 
Mr.  0.  advise  that  no  man  should  permit  the  interests  of  an  intel- 
lectual pursuit  thus  to  over-ride  those  of  the  affections,  but  that  tlie 
two  sh  ?ild  bo  made  to  bear  equally  upon  the  moral  being  and  to  sus- 
tain it.  Philosophy  has  often  sufficed  so  to  fill  a  man's  mind  that 
it  has  stood  him  in  stead  of  marriage :  he  who  unites  it  with  mar-^ 
riago  must  not  suffer  it  to  be  thus  engrossing,  noi  expect  heart  ser- 
vice from  one  tojft'honi  he  has  not  given  his  hearty— in  reality,  though 
she  may  have  no  rival  breathing. 
Any  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  Boccaccio's  wicked  but  amusing 
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Temarks  on  this  snbject,  which  are  written  in  very  raoy  Italian,  ma} 
find  them  in  the  Opert  Volgari  di  G.  Boccaccio^  Firenxa^  1888,  vol.  x\-. 
(which  contains  La  vita  di  Dante  Alighien)  pp.  17-27. 

On  behalf  of  Dante^s  wife  I  mnst  add  that  marks  of  a  harsh  tem- 
per in  the  author  of  the  Inferno  seem  to  me  plainly  discernible  in  the 
Poem  itself.  His  behavior  to  Alberigo  in  the  third  sphere  of  the 
last  circle  was  worthy  of  the  place  and  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.* 
Milton  would  not  have  suffered  one  of  his  Fallen  Angels  to  behave 
8o  unhandsomely  in  the  ^^  heart  of  helV*  or  so  to  forget  the  ^*  impe- 
rial palace  whence  they  came."  If  it  were  true  that  brutality  to  one 
in  bale  was  good  manners— -^twtena /u  lui  ener  «i72a7u>— (which  1 
deny,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  no  ideal  child  of  perdition,  or  ab- 
slraction  of  wickedness  was  exhibited,  but  a  certain  sinful  suffering 
fellow-creature) — by  what  alchemy  was  false-swearing  and  deceit  rec- 
tified into  righteous  dealing?  ^^May  I  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  ice 
myself,"  said  he,  "  if  I  don't  free  thine  eyes !"  Yet  after  hearing  his 
story  went  and  left  them  cased  in  crystal!  Here  was  the  spirit  that 
christens  falsehood  and  ferocity  by  the  name  of  religious  zeal  and 
strictness.  A  little  farther  on  he  finds  Brutus  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  the  descending  circles — the  patriot  Brutus ! — and  he  so  great  n 
patriot  himself  I  It  seems  as  if  the  Infernal  journey  had  turned  his 
brain,  or  touched  his  heart  with  madness. 

We  may  well  believe  that  such  a  man  would  act  as  the  "Misogyne" 
boasts  of  his  having  acted,  cast  off  the  mother  of  his  children  utterly 
and  forever;  unlike  our  humane  as  well  as  ''''divine  Milton,"  who  took 
back  his  wife  after  her  most  disloyal  and  disobedient  conduct, — after 
a  desertion  which  left  him  ^^  nothing  belonging  to  matrimony  but  its 
chain,"  and  even  extended  his  protection  to  her  mean  and  insolent 
relations. — S.  0. 

P.S.  Since  writing  these  bold  remarks  on  the  ^*  great  philosophic 
poet"  (as  some  consider  him)  of  Italy,  I  have  read  Mr.  Lander's  de- 
lightful Pentameron,  which  contains  a  remarkable  critique  on  Dante, 
and  will  just  add  that  the  passage  concerning  Alberigo,  slight  as  it 
seems,  spoke  to  my  mind  of  Dante's  temper  more  unequivocally  than 
the  striking  instances  of  fierce  and  malignant  sentiment  which  Mr. 
Landor  adduces  from  the  Poem  ;  because  it  is  possible  to  look  upon 
ihem  as  the  mere  results  of  theory  and  opinion.  Many  a  speculative 
atrocity  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  writers  who  would  have  been 
incapable  of  conceiving  and  coolly  describing  such  conduct  on  theit 
Dwn  part  toward  an  individual,  as  Dante's  imaginary  treatment  of 
the  ioe-bonnd  Alberigo. — S.  C. 

•  CintozzzULLllS-UO. 
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1  have  DOt  jet  been  able  to  light  upon  the  passage  here  quoted,  ii 
the  labyrinth  of  Herder^s  prose  writiogs.  An  account  of  this  aathor 
is  given  in  Vol.  iii.  of  Tajlor^s  Historic  Survey.  He  was  bom  io 
1744,  and  was  the  son  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  who  taught  at  Moh- 
rangen,  in  Prussia.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  whom  Na- 
ture and  Fortune  conspire  to  favor ;  till  he  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  that  foe  to  genius,  nervous  derangement  He  had  a  fine  Unce,  a 
fine  figure,  a  fine  voice,  a  fine  flow  of  words ;  he  was  thought  bj 
many  to  have  a  fine  talent  both  for  prose  and  poetry,  and  first  brought 
himself  into  notice  in  boyhood  by  writing  a  remarkably  fine  hand. 
He  took  holy  orders  at  the  usual  age,  and  ^*  obtained  the  situation  of 
Lutheran  minister  at  Kiga,  as  well  as  that  of  rector  over  the  hi^ 
school  attached  to  the  Cathedral  there."  After  obtaining  many  hon- 
ors, he  died  on  the  18th  of  December,  ld08 ;  Taylor  adds,  ^^  occupied 
in  composing  a  hymn  to  Deity — which  breaks  off  where  he  laid  down 
at  once  his  pen  and  his  life.^^  The  biographer  seems  to  have  caught 
at  this  story,  for  the  sake  of  one  of  his  silent  sneers  at  earnestness  in 
religion :  Herder^s  wife,  however,  declares  that  **  he  slept  the  whole 
day ;  nor  in  this  world  ever  woke  again ;  but  at  half-past  eleven  at 
night,  gently  and  without  a  groan,  slumbered  away  into  the  arms  of 
God," — a  very  common  mode  of  departure  for  those  who  are  worn  ont 
by  slow  disease.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  this  ^*  angelic  wife," 
as  Mr.  Dequincey  calls  her,  that  Herder,  with  all  his  piety,  was  very 
loth  to  die  and  leave  his  literary  designs  unexecuted — he  seems  to 
have  clung  to  this  world  with  little  less  tenacity  than  Jthe  poor  un- 
principled son  of  Genius,  Hoffmann.  How  often  it  is  found  that  they 
who  do  their  work  well  upon  earth,  even  if  it  be  work  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  are  too  unwilling  to  depart  when  summoned  hence ; 
while  those  who  mismanage  all  affairs  intrusted  to  them  here  below, 
sometimes  gain  great  credit  by  the  passive  graces  which  they  exhibit 
in  the  near  prospect  of  death  ? 

Herder's  works  were  edited  afler  his  decease  by  Heyne,  who  un- 
dertook the  antiquarian,  and  Miiller,  who  undertook  the  theologio 
part ;  they  "  issued  from  the  Cotta  press,  at  Tiibingen,  in  1805,  and 
extei  d  to  thirty  volumes."  His  poetry  consists  of  popular  songs, 
flowers  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  which  are  translations  of  the 
more  remarkable  epigrams  and  minute  poems  in  that  collection,  and 
miscellaneous  productions  of  the  minor  kind.  His  prose  too  was 
poetical  in  its  character.  Taylor  calls  him  the  Plato  of  the  Christian 
world.  I  see  some  general  resemblance  in  Herder  to  Bishop  Berke- 
ley,— that  beautiful  soul  in  an  amiable  tabernacle, — and  he  too  has 
been  compared  to  Plato ;  indeed  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that 

*  From  an  arUdo  on  Uerdw  la  Um  Ldndon  Magaxine  of  AprU,  1833. 
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any  thing  of  Herder's  so  well  bore  out  such  a  compftrison  as  the  dia- 
logae  of  the  admirable  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Herder  has  been  accused 
of  obscnrity  and  vagaeness ;  bnt  the  orb  of  Berkeley's  intellect  was 
clear  in  its  brilliance  as  that  of  the  fall  moon  on  a  frosty  winter's 
night;  while  his  heart  and  moral  being  glowed  like  the  nocm-day 
ftnn,  fiUed  and  expanded  by  a  steady  religions  enthusiasm,  which  se« 
eluded  him  from  an  unspiritual  world  in  feeling  and  practice,  even  as 
his  metaphysical  theory  confined  him  to  a  world  of  spirits. 

Mr.  Dequincey  declares  it  "  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  of  an 
author  so  ^many-sided' — so  polymorphous  as  Herder:"  but  adds,  ^Hhe 
best  notion  that  I  can  give  of  him  to  the  English  reader,  is  to  say 
that  he  is  the  German  Ooleridge ;  having  the  same  all-grasping  eru- 
dition, the  same  spirit  of  universal  research,  the  same  occasional  su- 
perficiality and  inaccuracy,  the  same  indeterminateness  of  object,  the 
same  obscure  and  fanciful  mysticism  {9ehwar7nerey\  the  same  pletho- 
ric fulness  of  thought,  the  same  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful — and  (I 
think)  the  same  incapacity  for  dealing  with  simple  and  austere  gran- 
deur." (This  judgment  I  quote  not  as  assenting  entirely  to  every 
part  of  it.  Mr.  Ooleridge  had  one  object  in  general — ^namely,  truth, 
especially  truth  of  religion,  morals,  metaphysics,  and  poetry ;  this  ho 
pursued  in  a  desultory  manner ;  but  every  disquisition  which  he  en- 
tered into,  whether  it  formed  an  essay  or  a  brief  marginal  note,  had 
a  determinate  object,  and  referred  to  a  regular  system  of  thought. 
I  think  he  was  seldom  superficial,  except  sometimes  in  a  survey  of 
facts.  His  incapacity  for  dealing  with  austere  grandeur  is  a  truism  ; 
why  should  a  writer  be  characterized  by  a  negative ;  what  boots  it 
to  say  that  Milton  is  not  Shakspeare,  or  that  a  refreshing  pomegran- 
ate has  not  the  fine  acid  and  sharp-edged  crown  of  the  pine-apple  ?) 
"'  I  must  add  however  that  in  fineness  and  compass  of  understanding, 
our  English  philosopher  appears  to  me  to  have  greatly  the  advantage. 
In  another  point  they  agree, — both  are  men  of  infinite  title-pages. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Coleridge  acknowledge  that  his  title-pages  alone 
(titles,  that  is,  of  works  meditated  but  unexecuted)  would  fill  a  large 
volume ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  if  Herder's  pDwer  had  been  commensu- 
rate with  his  will,  all  other  authors  must  have  been  put  down :" — 
and  yet  Mr.  Dequincey  can  regret,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  next  note, 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  produce  more  than  ^^  many  generations 
would  have  been  able  to  read ;"  instead  of  wishing  that  he  had  com« 
pr  ted  lem  and  allowed  his  spirit  more  time  to  refresh  itself  and  take 
iL  freelh  stock  !--S.  0. 
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Mlseri  quibus 
Intentata  nii^ ! — 

Ab  I  have  availed  myself  of  Mr.  Deqninoey^s  able  pen  when  it  hm 
been  used  in  doing  honor  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  I  feel  prompted  to  mitioa 
his  remarks  when  they  express  dissent  or  disapprobation  of  his  opin- 
ions ;  and  shall  therefore  point  ont  to  the  reader  his  strictures  upon 
the  xith  chapter  of  this  work,  contained  in  the  London  Magazine  of 
January  18,  1823,  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  *^  Letters  to  a  young  man 
whose  education  has  been  neglected."  These  observations  are  worth 
reading,  and  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  abstract  question,  apart  from 
personality,  I  do  not  attempt  to  set  myself  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  drift ;  though  I  confess,  they  leave  my  judgment  and  feelings, 
on  one  branch  of  that  question  at  least,  quite  unaltered ;  what  they 
are  I  can  best  express  by  saying,  that  even  to  a  young  man  irho 
should  display  all  the  powers  of  mind  which  Mr.  Coleridge  possessed, 
with  all  the  bodily  strength  and  mental  resolution  which  he  wanted, 
I  should  still,  if  my  counsel  were  asked,  address  Mr.  Coleridge^s  ad- 
vice, I^eter  pursue  literature  as  the  sole  business  of  life  or  the  meant 
on  which  you  rely  for  obtaining  its  comforts,  I  am  looking  at  the 
subject  as  it  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  literary  man — (tor  so  it  is 
principally  considered  in  the  B.  L.) — rather  than  as  it  bears  on  the 
interests  of  literature ;  looking  at  the  whole  subject,  however,  Mr. 
Coleridge  states  two  main  objections  to  professional  authorship :  first, 
that  literature,  in  this  country  at  least,  if  a  man  depends  upon  it  for 
bread,  is  apt  either  to  starve  him  or  be  starved  itself — starved  in  one 
way,  and  debased  and  corrupted  in  another:  in  the  second  place, 
that  it  is  unfavorable  to  domestic  ease  and  comfort.  The  first  objec- 
tion Mr.  Dequincey  does  not  consider  at  all ;  he  never  adverts  to  the 
mass  of  writing,  exhaustive  yet  unsatisfactory,  which  men  of  high 
ttinis  and  capabilities  are  obliged  to  produce,  if  they  live  by  their 
pen  ;  nor  of  the  low  and  pernicious  sort  of  writing  which  men  of  loss 
firm  principle  and  elevated  feeling  are  tempted  to  produce  under  the 
like  circumstances.  No  one  can  estimate  the  works  bequeathed  to 
posterity  by  Walter  Scott  and  Robert  Sou  they — (speaking  of  tliem 
thus,  as  mere  voices  from  the  (lead  to  the  living^  I  omit  the  social  pre- 
fixes to  their  honored  names) — more  highly  than  I  do :  no  one  can 
r^^fsd  them  more,  though  many  mfiy  appreciate  them  better;  yet  a 
thojsf.nd  tiuies  have  I  reflected  with  pain  how  still  more  valuable 
their  writings  might  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been  the  duty  of  them 
both  to  consider  the  immediate  sale  of  some  part  at  least  of  what 
they  gave  to  the  public.  Had  it  been  othemvise  their  productions 
might  have  been  less  in  quantity,  weightier,  as  to  the  whole  mass,  in 
quuUty  ;  we  might  have  bad  Ui^  HxatAt^  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  in- 
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stead  of  some  less  important  works  from  the  historian  of  Bi'azil; 
and  from  tlie  Wizard  of  the  North  fewer  volumes  of  romance  hnt 
more  perfect  romances,  compositions  more  careful  in  structure,  if  not 
of  higher  excellence  in  particular  parts,  than  those  which  he  has  be- 
queathed to  posterity;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  but  reporting  the 
opinion  of  the  former,  at  least,  of  these  gifted  men  when  I  venture 
to  speak  thus. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  D.'s  disquisition  considers  literature  exclusively 
as  the  means  of  sufficiently  exercising  the  intellect,  which  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge had  considered  in  coigunction  with  literature  as  the  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  His  opponent  charges  him  with  ^^  perplexing 
these  arguments  together,  though  they  are  incapable  of  blending  into 
any  real  coalition."  This  perplexity  I  do  not  perceive ;  a  (complexity 
there  certainly  is  in  his  mode  of  presenting  the  subject,  and  I  think  a 
justifiable  one,  because  his  aim  was  directly  practical,  and  in  actual 
life  these  two  parts  of  the  question, — ^the  interests  of  the  mind  per  m, 
and  the  interests  of  the  man  as  dependent  on  the  external  conditions 
of  inward  well-being-— do  usually  present  themselves  in  a  concrete 
form.  If  the  young  man  whose  education  has  been  neglected  is  born 
to  a  good  fortune  and  moreover  has  no  desire  to  marry,  he  may  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  Mr.  CoIeridge^s  counsel  and  attend  only  to  that  of  Mr. 
Dequincey ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  case  with  neglected 
young  men ;  the  majority  of  them  are  poor,  and  yet  rather  more  anx- 
ious to  be  married  than  the  richest ;  since  poor  men  snatch  at  marriage 
as  the  one  comfort  which  lies  within  their  reach^-careful  comfort  as 
they  too  often  find  it.  In  regard  to  the  difficulty  itself,  Mr.  Dequincey 
adopts  and  confirms  Mr.  Coleridgc^s  opinion;  and  if,  on  foreseeing 
that  literature  would  not  suffice  for  his  mind  with  his  purposes,  he 
diose  not  to  pn)vide  for  the  want  of  a  Bteadying  occupation  in  tlie 
way  recommended  by  Mr.  0.  but  according  to  a  plan  of  his  own,  this 
does  not  prove  the  recommendation  a  bad  one,  or  that  it  would  not 
conduce  to  the  student's  happiness  more  than  a  plan  quite  barren  of 
worldly  profit,  unless  he  have  pecuniary  resources  independent  of  his 
own  exertions.  Herder  says  *•''  with  tlie  greatest  solicitude  awid  au* 
thonhip?'*  That  authorship  should  be  employed  "  too  early  and  im- 
moderately" is  scarcely  avoidable  where  it  is  a  man's  only  profession, 
and  Mr.  Dequincey  limits  this  experienced  man's  advice  in  a  manner 
which  the  wording  of  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  0.  does  not  appear 
Co  warrant. 

In  illustration  of  his  views  Mr.  D.  institutes  a  comparison  betwixt 
A  certain  eminent  English  scholar  and  the  great  German  Leibnitz, 
rhere  is  much  in  his  account  of  the  former  which  would  lead  me  to 
suppose  that  the  description  was  meant  for  Mr.  Coleridge ;  he  oom- 
monoeB  it  with  saying,  ^^  This  Euglishman  set  out  in  life,  as  I  coi^eo- 
lQre«  witl't  a  plan  of  study  modelled  upon  that  of  Leibnitz :  that  ia  tc 
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^^^Hr,  he  designed  to  m^e  himaelf,  as  Lcibniiz  most  truly  wu,  a  Pidf 
^^^Ktur  or  Oatholio  Btudent."    Bnt  whea  I  < 
^^Hpfaerein  it  is  affirmed,  that  "  is  ^aeral,  as  both  hod  mtoda  no*  luen^ 
^^^^werfiil,  bat  distin^isb^d  for  Tnriety  and  conipaES  uf  powM",  • 

Iwtli  vere  tiieae  finu  endowiDenIa  oompleted  and  aocotupliahed  W 
work  of  Uerculeau  endnmnoe  and  coDtinuiCy,  b;  tlie  oUiaitM  U* 
bodily  coriMtitation  rftembling  t/uil  nfhortfi," — t)iat  thoy  'w«r*  **  fiw- 
>■»;  heroiaiateUeots,  with  brutal c^paeittea of  btidy — ".'  Intnttn- 
letoly  nt  fault.  I  know  of  uo  literary  man  of  tlie  present  nob  to 
n  the  brutal  part  of  this  description  would  properly  apply,  l" 
pBlUr  SootC  had  a  vigorous  lyame,  ftud  gignntic  powers  of  liMu; 
L ;  a  man  to  have  saceesa  in  literfttaro  on  a  large  scale  ntaM 
e  considerable  pbyelcnl  enei^,  and  a  strong  nnd  lively  imigi 
II  preaupposefl,  as  iis  condition,  a  lifoeomo  and  aetirc  body,  I 

»  fast  while  it  moves  at  all, — before  it  wears  itself  ont  or  faJli 

iHidenuincd  by  some  in&lignant  of  its  own  honseliold.  Bnt  1  k 
of  no  literary  genins  of  the  present  age,  who  hod  grent  tonghnaa 
fibre,  or  reaiHting  power  of  constitution,  aa  well  as  tbia  sort  of  vitally, 

» unless  we  may  ascribe  it  to  Goethe ;  and  there  are  few  to  whom  tl  It 
pure  innpplioable  than  tlie  snthor  of  ChriatAbel  and  The  FHtod. 
S«t  the  flings  whi(^  come  afterwards,  abont  "hydrophobia  of  ifr 
Hewers  and  critics,"  with  a  reference  to  the  spray  of  tliewtUrtiQ  of 
oHtioism  "  mentioned  in  the  B.  L."  lead  me  to  suppose  that,  afUr  all, 
Jlr.  0.  mnsC  be  t&a  CeaUtur  of  this  truly  motutrou^  desoriptioB  ~ 
was  indeed  too  sensitive  to  censnre,  and  noticed  reflections  oi 
•elf  more  tliun  for  his  own  take  was  wortli  while ;  yet  it  should  l>« 

PWeoUeeted  Hint  his  "  indigDBtion  at.  hterary  wrongs,"  was  at  oi 
the  same  time  a  desire  to  ward  off  personal  ittJaries,  and  this  xtrj 
fbot  strengthens  his  argument  against  professional  aothorship,  bocKUH 
Bterary  wrongs  would  not  have  lieon  injuries  affecting  his  peace  of 
mind,  if  be  had  not  depended  on  his  lilerarj'  repiit^tioti  for  what,  in 
his  cirenmstancee,  was  much-more  important  than  itself. 
find,  however,  tiiat  ho  almost  believed  himself  the  "  object  of  eofr 

I  Spiracles  and  organized  jiersecution,"  except  ns  he  believed  bhneclfeb 
BOxiouB  to  party  men,  who  conspire  against  those  that  tliink  it  ri^l 
Ito  "follow  and  speak  the  tmth  ;"  neither  can  I  admit  that,  in  tbfX 
tHHitestB,  though  "naturally  no  Icm  nmiable  thnn  Leihnitx,"  be ' 
Inyed  "  imchori  table  feelings;"  would  that  all  who  enter  into  si 
Sonteata  confined  themselves,  us  ho  did,  to  describing  the  litmiy 
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offences  themselyes,  infitead  of  descanting  on  the  affairs,  motives, 
feelings  and  personal  character  of  those  that  have  committed  them  !— 
then  salving  over  their  uncharitahleness  in  the  end,  with  some  piece 
of  psendo-henignity  and  humility — as  if  this  last  and  smoothest  ser- 
pent conld  swallow  np  all  the  snakes  that  had  gone  hefore^or  as  if  a 
ohaplet  of  lilies,  stnck  npon  the  snaky  head  of  Alecto,  conld  make  her 
look  innocent  and  amiahle.'*' 

Mr.  Deqnincey  next  proceeds  to  discnss  Mr.  Ooleridge^s  advice  in 
its  reference  to  the  interests  of  literature,  and  declares  his  belief  that 
the  list  of  celebrated  men  adduced  by  him  in  proof  of  its  practicability 
might  be  cut  down  to  one,  namely,  Bacon.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
show  the  "  various  grounds"  on  which  it  might  be  thus  reduced,  *^  as 
a  list  any  way  favorable  for  Mr.  Coleridge's  purpose ;"  and  my  own 
mind  does  not  suggest  them.  On  this  point,  as  before  professed,  I  do 
not  hold  myself  competent  directly  to  contend  with  Mr.  Dequincey ; 
bnt  I  can  not  help  saying,  that  his  judgment  surprises  me,  and  that, 
having  looked  lately  into  a  good  many  biographies  of  literary  men,  I 
have  been  left  with  a  very  different  impression.  ^^  Weighty  perfor- 
mances in  literature"  may  be  differently  understood :  very  extensive 
and  systematical  ones  are  out  of  the  scope  of  Mr.  O.^s  remarks :  be- 
cause they  must  be  carried  on  with  mechanical  regularity  and  with  a 
certain  pecuniary  provision ;  but  surely  the  great  mass  of  the  more 
exquisite  and  the  more  valuable  works  of  the  pen  have  been  pro- 
duced by  men,  who  did  not  depend  upon  literary  performances  for 
their  livelihood — a  large  proportion  of  them  by  writers  who,  during 
A  considerable  part  of  their  time,  had  regular  employment  in  another 
way.  Are  not  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  all  our  great  divines 
of  this  kind?  Have  not  most  of  our  eminent  philosophers,  as  Locke. 
Newton,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  and  many  more,  either  had  pro- 
fessions or  held  posts  and  places,  which  would  have  prevented  them 
from  being  idle  if  they  had  never  written  a  line  of  original  composi- 
tion? Would  not  Milton  have  starved  long  before  Paradise  Lost  was 
finished  had  he  relied  on  his  writings  for  bread  ?  Leibnitz  himself, 
whom  Mr.  D.  considers  the  model  of  a  scholar,  not  only  was  ^^  busied 
during  a  great  part  of  his  time,"  as  a  recent  account  of  him  notices, 
'^with  the  conduct  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  negotiations,"  but  also 
held  ^  a  succession  of  legal  and  literary  offices  at  Hanover."t    In  all 

*  There  Is  often  a  great  denl  of  personality  where  no  name  is  mentioned,  and  indt* 
▼fdnals  are  laUrized  and  caricatured  under  the  guiae  of  abstract  doecription ;  and  so  too 
veligiouB  bodiee  are  often  injured  and  defamed  by  their  opponents*  connecting  a  certain 
•haracter  of  heart  and  Intellect  with  the  creed  they  maintain.  Party  spirit  warmly  ap> 
pfOTes  tbeee  melLo-is.  Truth  hates  and  disdains  them,  knowing  that  to  her  they  are  in- 
JarkKM  ■■  well  a&  aupMrfluous. 

t  Lord  Campbell's  litres  of  the  ChancellorSf  to  Judge  ftxym  report,  may  be  cited  as  ■ 
reeent  proof^  that  an  important  theme  in  literature  may  be  well  handled  by  one  whc 
*  aUuidt  in  the  first  rank  of  an  emulous  and  laborious  profession." 
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these  inetanoes  and  hundreds  of  others  that  might  be  adduced,  then 
was  either  the  ^'  faitlifol  dischai^ge  of  an  established  profession,**  or  .^ 
regular  emplojrment,  independent  of  literary  adtenture^  during  grteatj 
part  of  life ;  in  all  of  them  an  entire  exemption  from  dependence 
mere  literature,  as  distinguished  from  a  Hterary  office,  for  the  meaoAJ 
of  living.    Genius  and  native  power  will  find  time  and  place  to  maohj 
fest  itself,  and  break  forth  with  tlie  more  concentred  force  from  hav« 
ing  met  with  some  resistance :  I  doubt  whether  the  power  of  com] 
sing  every  day  and  all  day  is  not  more  apt  to  foster  a  literary  groi 
of  inferior  value,  than  necessary  to  evolve  and  cherish  the  prodi 
of  genuine  power. 

One  of  the  most  successful  literary  adventurers,  of  those  who 
not  mere  blowers  of  "soap-bubbles  for  their  fellow  creatures,"* 
Davii^  llume.  But  Hume  did  not  make  his  thousand  a-year  by  mem 
literary  mearj.  At  different  times  of  his  life  he  had  lucrative  ap- 
pointments, which  helped  him  on ;  these  he  may  have  owed  in  part 
to  his  literary  success ;  but  no  young  man,  on  setting  out  in  life,  caa 
reckon  on  such  success ;  and  though  literature  has  its  side-advantagea'i 
as  well  as  otlier  professions,  yet  this  can  not  remedy  or  oompensatt^^ 
the  evil  of  the  main  wheel  itself,  on  which  others  depend,  being  uii* 
certain  in  its  working,  at  least  for  tlie  production  of  pecuniary  effects. 
It  is  still  more  important  to  observe  that  Hume,  till  he  was  forty 
years  old,  had  a  paternal  or  fraternal  home  open  to  receive  him, 
where  ho  would  probably  have  been  kept  alice^f  even  if  his  literary 
productions  had  Ik^ui  un{H)pular ;  and  again,  that  Hume  did  not  con- 
sider a  hi'tUr  half  among  " the  indispensable  requisites  of  life*' — j>er- 
hai>$  partly  from  a  sense  that  such  a  complement  to  his  being  might 
not  leave  him  wholly  undisturbed  in  his  tranquil  atheism.  Indispen- 
sable or  not,  however,  a  helpmate  /*  included  in  Mr.  Dequincey's  plan 
for  the  votary  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Coleridge's :  ''  and  the 
more  so,  because  if  we  do  not  allow  him  a  wife,  he  will  perha(>s  take 
one  witliout  our  jx^nnission.'*  Such  as  this,  then,  is  not  the  case  con- 
tem]>lated  by  Mr.  Coleridge — that  of  dependence  on  the  sale  of  liter- 
ary works  ''  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,"  where  there  is, 
or  may  be,  a  family  to  provide  for. 

On  the  domestic  part  of  the  subject  Mr.  Dequincey  expresses  opin- 
ions rather  different  from  those  wliich  my  experience  has  led  me  to 
fonn  ;  I  pity  the  man  who  can  not  enter  into  the  pleasure  of  "  social 

*  Carlylu'8  MUcelUniw.    Vol.  ii.  p.  19^. 

t  **  For  a  mail  t»f  Jikhnson's  ^taln|s"  Bays  Mr.CarljIe,  in  his  very  intereaUng  reriew  of 
Roflwcirs  Johnimn.,  *'  iht*  problem  was  two-Told  :  FtrsU  not  only  as  the  humblo  but  iadis- 
penMibie  condition  of  all  else,  to  keep  himaelf,  if  m>  might  be^  altre  ;  but  setvndif^  to  ktwp 
himself  alive  by  speaking  forth  the  7V«a  that  was  in  him,  and  speaking  it  (r«/y,  lot  \bm 
Earih  aay  to  this  what  *he  liked.  Of  which  lw«»-fold  problem  if  it  be  hartl  to  8i»lva  ' 
etiber  nieniber  SHpwrati^ly,  how  incalculably  more  so  to  solve  iL,  when  boUi  arecoqjoioed, 
■^ad  work  with  endless  complicaUon  ii  'as  ooe  anolher  T'— MiaceUauies,  tuI  iv.  ^  69 
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.-rilence,"  and  finds  nothing  in  Mr.  Coleridge^s  description  of  a  literary 
..msn*s  evening  bat  a  theme  for  sarcasm.  Mr.  Dequincey,  *^  when  he 
ItfitB  with  a  yonng  woman  makes  a  point  of  talking  to  her  and  hearing 
lier  talk,  even  thongh  she  should  chance  to  be  his  own  wife,  &c." 
Dfr.  Coleridge  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  power  of  addressing 
■Mipttn^  women,  to  judge  by  specimens  of  his  discourse  in  that  kind 
Hrliich  he  has  left  behind  him,  as  well  as  from  other  documents :  but 
■wife  is  a  young  woman  only  for  a  time;  it  was  in  his  manner  of 
■^dressing  the  middle-aged,  so  full  of  kindly  and  judicious  courtesy, 
Kid  in  his  tenderness  for  the  old  of  our  sex,  that  the  peculiar  aspect 
Kf  bis  character  towards  women  was  most  clearly  shown.  Some- 
Rfhere  else  Mr.  Dequinc«y  eloquently  declares,  that  ^*  every  man,  who 
Bms  once  dwelt  with  passionate  love  on  the  fair  face  of  some  female 
Boompanion  through  life,  must  have  commended  and  adjured  all-con- 
I  qnering  Time,  there  at  least,  and  upon  that  one  tablet  of  his  ado- 
[ration, 

^  To  write  no  wrinkle  with  his  antique  hand.*** 

Ipiere  is  tenderness  of  feeling  in  this,  but  a  still  better  feeling  is  dis- 
Hpayed  in  strains  like  those  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which,  not  content 
Hritii  drily  exposing  the  emptiness  of  any  such  ^^  rebellion  against  the 
Htws  that  season  all  things  for  the  inexorable  grave,^^  supply  rcflec- 
lions  whereby,  even  in  this  life,  Time  may  be  set  at  defiance^grace 
Mmd  loveliness  may  be  discerned  in  every  a^e,  as  long  as  the  body 
continues  to  bo  a  translucent  tenement  of  the  mind.    But  without 
contending  any  longer  on  behalf  of  those  whose  charms  of  youth  are 
departed  or  transmuted,  I  do  maintain  that  a  wife,  whether  young  or 
old,  may  pass  her  evenings  most  happily  in  the  presence  of  her  hus- 
band, occupied  herself,  and  conscious  that  he  is  still  better  occupied, 
thongh  he  may  but  speak  with  her  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  her  from 
time  to  time :  that  such  evenings  may  bo  looked  forward  to  with 
great  desire,  and  deeply  regretted  when  they  are  passed  away  for^ 
ever. 

Wieland,  whose  conjugal  felicity  has  been  almost  as  celebrated  as 
himself,  says  in  a  letter  written  after  his  wife's  death,  that  if  he  but 
knew  she  was  in  the  room,  or  if  at  times  she  stepped  in  and  said  a 
word  or  two,  that  was  enough  to  gladden  him.  Some  of  the  happiest 
and  most  loving  couples  are  those  who,  like  Wieland  and  his  wife, 
are  both  too  fully  employed  to  spend  the  whole  of  every  evening  in 
conversation.  But  Mr.  Dequincey  objects  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  evening 
plan  that  it  introduces  a  sister  into  the  circle,  and  excludes  the  "  noisy 
boy  or  noisier  girl,  or,  what  is  noisier  than  either,  both."  "  Did  a 
very  little  babby  make  a  very  great  noise  ?"  is  the  first  line  of  a  nur- 
sery song,  in  which  Mr.  Coleridge  recorded  some  of  his  experience  on 

*  This  plessore  is  feelingly  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  m  her  intereatinf  JUnM 
U  Jlgnes  BaiUie  m  her  BirfJUcy.— Fugitive  Verses,  pp.  233-3. 
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this  recondite  subject;  bot  he  probably  coDsidered  that  cLiUifOi 
however  noisy  by  day,  are  usually  in  the  silent  domains  of  Morphea 
m  the  evening.  The  suggestion  of  banishing  them  to  the  nonen 
«oems  brought  in  ad  intidiam^  and  very  unfairly  as  against  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge, who  was  not  only  fond  of  his  own  babeft  and  prattlers,  but  whit 
IS  uncommon,  especially  in  a  grave  musing  man,  fond  even  of  other 
people^s,  if  tolerably  attractive.  But  he  knew  that  there  is  a  time 
and  a  place  for  all  things,  and  that  in  the  evening^  after  they  an 
^  tired  of  boisterous  play'^  in  doors,  or  of  trotting  about  after  tht 
daisies  and  buttercups,  this  ^^  lively  part  of  the  creation^  oog^t  to 
shut  up  their  flower-bright  eyes  and  fold  themselves  to  sleep— fievoil 
hours  at  least  before  grown  persons  need  retire  from  their  employ- 
ments. AVhen  they  are  no  longer  thus  disposable  a  new  state  of 
things  has  taken  place:  the  boys  are  at  school:  the  girls  form  i 
party  by  themselves  with  the  ^*  sister^*  or  governess,  and  the  wife  can 
join  them  or  the  good  man  in  his  study — ^unless  a  studious  daughter 
takes  her  place — ^as  suits  all  parties  best ;  and  this  is  no  mere  fancy- 
piece,  but  a  picture  from  life.  If  the  picture  now-a-days  can  seldom 
be  realized  by  the  professional  man,  it  is  not  for  the  reasons  alleged 
by  Mr.  Deqaincey,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  but  because  the 
profession  itself,  or  the  demands  of  society,  engross  the  whole  of  his 
time.  Busy  men  can  see  their  little  children  only  by  snatches,  as  the 
traveller  views  refreshing  waters  on  his  way — except  in  the  deeply- 
enjoyed  holiday  or  vacation :  there  are  not  many,  wlio  even  desire  t«> 
siK>nd  hours  in  juvenile  or  infantine  company,  unless  occupied  in 
teaching. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Dequincey  observes,  that  professors  of  literature 
are  not  absolutely  ohUgtd  to  quarrel  with  their  wives;  yet  I  fear  there 
Is  some  truth  also  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  hint>,  that  their  wives  often  quar- 
rel with  them,  unless  the  catastrophe  be  averted  either  by  heavenly 
patience  on  their  part,  or  what  sometimes  answers  the  same  purpt>se, 
but  brings  its  own  evil  alonpj  with  it — a  stupid  placidity.  Luve  is 
strong  as  death  ;  stronger  than  all  the  trials  of  life;  that  is.  Love  Id 
ideal  perfection ;  but  in  ordinary  cases,  it  at  least  makes  toward  the 
window,  when  Pecuniary  Embarrassment  comes  in  at  the  door;  and, 
even  if  it  does  not  fly  away  forever,  yet  sadly  bruises  its  light  wing*, 
and  dulls  their  plumage,  by  fluttering  in  and  out  of  the  embrasure, 
riio  morbid  sensitiveness  consequent  on  too  continuous  literarj' 
eH'orts,  combined  with  anxiety  about  money  matters,  exposes  it  t« 
imminent  danger,  even  if  the  husband  be  less  eccentric  and  irritable 
than  Richter's  Advocate  of  the  Poor,  and  the  wife  not  quite  so  com- 
mon-place and  irritating  as  his  pretty,  but  too  womanish,  Lenette; 
tbough  even  she  could  have  loved  her  Siebenkiise,  if  he  had  had  any 
thing  to  '*  crumble  and  to  bite."  Jean  Paul  himself  saw  his  '*  sun- 
beams weighed  on  hay-scales,  and  the  hay-balanje  give  no  symptoms 
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of  moTing,"  and  "•  his  heart  moved  as  little  as  the  halance ;"-— for  he 
was  ahne.  Would  his  heart  have  lain  as  still,  had  the  comfort  of 
wife  and  children  depended  on  the  power  of  his  sunbeams  to  weigh 
down  a  hay-scale?  In  drawing  the  parallel  betwixt  Leibnitz  and 
€k>leridge  Mr.  Deqnincey  leaves  out  of  sight  that  the  German  scholar 
was  bom  into  good  circumstances,  obtained  immediate  success  in  his 
career  in  life — ^partly  by  means  of  that  effective  patronage,  which  is 
80  much  oftener  afforded  to  the  philosophic  student  in  Germany  than 
in  England — and  moreover  was  exempt  from  matrimony.  These  ad- 
vantages probably  did  more  to  keep  the  philosopher  in  a  serene  state 
of  mind  than  even  his  regular  mathematieal  studies.  There  is  a  story, 
indeed,  that  the  disturbance  and  vexation  caused  by  his  dispute  with 
Newton  concerning  the  invention  of  the  differential  calculus  hasteuGd 
bis  end ;  and  we  need  not  this  story  to  prove,  that  if  men  do  not  form 
personal  attachments  of  the  nearest  kind,  the  art  or  science,  to  which 
they  wed  themselves,  may  grow  too  close  to  their  heart,  and  make 
them  as  uneasy  as  a  wife  and  children  could  do. 

Mr.  Dequincey  concludes  his  discussion  by  declaring  it  clear  to  his 
judgment,  *^that  literature  must  decay,  unless  we  have  a  class  wholly 
dedicated  to  that  service,  not  pursuing  it  as  an  amusement  only,  with 
wearied  and  pre-occupied  minds."  Literature,  pursued  only  as  an 
amusement,  can  never  flourish  in  any  high  and  worthy  sense;  that  it 
must  decay  unless  carried  on  by  a  class  wholly  dedicated  to  that  ser- 
vice, seems  to  me  very  questionable :  since  the  best  part  of  the  litera- 
ture we  already  possess  was  not  produced  in  that  way.  Mr.  De- 
quincey thinks  that  he  sufficiently  corrects  the  ^^  misrepresentation" 
of  Mr.  0.  in  regard  to  Herder,  by  giving  a  list  of  the  works  which 
this  author  vainly  desired  to  write,  and  also  by  repeating  his  lamen- 
tations about  want  of  "  time,  time,  time  1"  and  his  longing  to  be  ^*  shut 
up  for  some  years  in  a  fortress,  with  permission  to  pursue  his  labors 
«nd  to  procure  the  books  he  might  want."  All  this  appears  to  me  a 
very  doubtful  proof,  that  Mr.  0.  sought  to  convey  "  delusive  impres- 
sions" respecting  unprofessional  literature  in  the  B.  L.  ^^Ilis  thesis 
was,"  says  Mr.  D.  **  that  the  performance  of  this  ordinary  business 
might  be  so  managed,  as  not  only  to  subtract  nothing  from  the  higher 
employments  but  even  greatly  to  assist  them ;  and  Ilerder^s  case  was 
alleged  as  a  proof  and  an  illustration."  Now  I  think  Mr.  C.^s  thesis 
may  be  more  fairlj  stated  thus :  first,  that  to  ])ursuo  literature  as  tbe 
sole  business  of  life  and  the  sole  means  of  support,  is  unfavorable  to 
the  welfare  of  the  literary  man  himself,  consequently  unfavorable  to 
literature ;  in  the  second  place,  that  weighty  performances  ^  litera- 
tmre  may  he^  as  they  Imvc  been^  produced  in  addition  to  regular  em- 
floyment  of  another  hind.  That  Herder  might  not  have  written  more^ 
it*  his  whole  time  had  been  at  his  disposal,  who  ever  doubted  ?  Tlie 
qneation  la,  would  he  have  written  hetier^  upon  the  whole,  even  if  he 
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had  been  fortonate  eDongh  to  be  "  thrown  into  a  dongeon,^  or  '^sLok 
np  in  a  fortress  with  books  at  command  :"  did  ho  not  write  mndi  and 
well  even  as  it  was ;  would  he  not  probably  have  written  teone,  had 
he  composed  under  pain  of  starvation  if  his  writing  did  not  succeed 
and  that  immediately  ?  For  blink  it  who  will,  sach  is  the  altematiTe 
in  the  case  of  the  persons  whom  Mr.  Coleridge  meant  to  address: 
such  must  have  been  the  case  widi  Herder  himself*  if  he  had  had  no 
regular  calling.  Mr.  Dequincey  informs  us  that  this  gifted  man  lived 
uneasily  and  died  before  reaching  a  good  old  age,  by  reason  of  t 
*^most  exquisite  and  morbid  delicacy  of  nervous  temperament:'^  and 
this  he  would  have  had  him  counteract  by  uninterrapted  composi- 
tion I  Doubtless  his  hypochondria  was  brought  on,  as  the  midadv 
has  been  brought  on  in  numberless  other  cases,  by  excessive  mental 
exertion ;  he  was  overwrought  by  his  two  kinds  of  work,  that  of  his 
profession  and  literature,  pursued  as  he  pursued  them :  but  to  have 
withdrawn  the  one  and  doubled  the  other,  with  a  large  infusion  of 
anxiety  over  and  above,  would  not  have  made  him  easier  as  a  man, 
or  more  effective  as  an  author. 

Are  not  men  apt  to  deceive  themselves,  when  they  fancy  how 
much  more  they  should  have  done  but  for  some  external  hindrance? 
Surely  original  power  and  composing  energy  are  no  perennial  fonn- 
tain  that  will  flow  on  as  long  as  ever  a  vent  is  given  to  it ;  else  why 
do  so  many  authors  cease  to  write  well  before  they  cease  to  write? 
This  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  men  should  be  able  to  write 
genially  while  their  intellect  is  in  its  prime ;  should  tlien  be  free  to 
choose  the  worthiest  vehicle  for  their  peculiar  powers, 

and  finally  array 

Their  temple  with  the  Miues*  diadem. 

Literature  draws  its  life  from  all  that  enlivens  and  invigorates  the 
man  ;  and  whatever  the  wearied  Herder  may  have  said,  in  his  play- 
ful mood,  "  to  bo  shut  up  in  a  fortress,"  or  confined  to  a  study,  is  not 
the  best  preparation  for  writing  well ;  they  who  enter  on  the  arena 
of  public  labor  become  in  some  respects  better  qualified.  Little  in- 
tellectual benefit  indeed  is  to  be  gained  from  work,  which  "any  stout 
man  might  do  for  a  guinea  a  day."  Must  we  account  Herder's  work 
in  the  ministry,  with  its  collateral  business,  as  of  that  sort  ?  The 
**  wearied  and  pre-occupied  mind"  is  indeed  an  objection  to  Mr.  C.'s 
plan,  without  being  a  recommendation  of  that  which  has  been  set  up 
against  it.  The  state  of  our  social  economj  renders  every  man's 
trade  or  business  so  exigent  ar  i  engrossing  as  to  leave  him  very  little 

*  or  "a  certain  Indlfforence  to  mo:  ey  mattens*'  specified  by  my  flUher  as  one  of  Ura 
tokens  of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Carlyle  snys  "  which  certain  indifference  must  he  wise  or  mad, 
you  would  think,  exactly  aa  one  possesses  much  money,  or  possesses  liiUe  r*  Mr.  Dc- 
quincey's  **  indifference  to  money  matters"  in  his  treatment  of  the  present  qoeatioQ  lUU 
kUn  far  out  of  sight  of  Mr.  Ooleri>lge*8  pracUcal  yiew-^qaite  into  the  cloiida  I  fmaitf. 
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tline  or  energy  for  any  other  pursuit;  and  thus  over-oivilization  ope- 
rates against  cultivation.'"  Literature — any  extensive  pursuit  of  it — 
whether  carried  on  as  a  profession  or  in  addition  to  another — mtut 
be  a  struggle  in  England  at  the  present  time,  and  except  where  there 
18  a  strong  mind  in  an  almost  Herculean  body, — aeanatUutUm  like  that 
of  a  Centimr^ — it  is  apt  to  wear  out  both  before  their  time. 

One  word  more.  To  some  spirits  perhaps,  in  their  superfluity  of 
strength  and  gladness,  the  nsk  of  starvation  may  act  as  a  stimulant ; 
but  was  Mr.  Coleridge  in  error  when  he  intimated,  that  to  the  greater 
Dumber  of  sensitive  men — and  men  of  genius  are  generally  such — ^it 
acts  as  a  narcotic?  Mr.  Carlyle^s  account  of  Jean  Paul  Richter^s 
struggles  with  poverty  is  highly  affecting  and  interesting.  He  almost 
puts  a  new  spirit  into  the  feeble  mind,  while  he  describes  how  this 
strong  man  of  letters  had  ^*  looked  desperation  full  in  the  face,  and 
found  that  for  him  she  was  not  desperate ;"  how  ^^  his  strength  both 
of  thought  and  resolve  did  but  increase,^'  while  he  was  **  sorely  pressed 
on  from  without,"  and  **  establish  itself  on  a  surer  and  surer  founda- 
tion ;"  how  he  ^^  stood  like  a  rock  amid  the  beating  of  continual  tem- 
pests ;  nay,  a  rock  crowned  with  foliage ;  and,  in  its  clefts,  nourishing 
flowers  of  sweetest  perfume."  Very  effective  is  his  contrast  of  such 
a  character,  whose  *^  better  soul,  from  the  depths  of  sorrow  and  abase- 
ment, rose  purified  and  invincible,  like  Hercules  from  his  long  labors," 
with  those  who  have  ^^  passed  through  as  hard  a  probation,",  and 
"  borne  permanent  traces  of  its  good  and  evil  influences ;  some,  with 
their  modesty  and  quiet  endurance,  combining  a  sickly  dispiritment, 
others  a  hardened  duhiess  or  deadness  of  heart ;  others  again  whom 
misery  itself  can  not  teach,  but  only  exasperate ;  who  far  from  parting 
with  the  mirror  of  their  vanity,  when  it  is  trodden  in  pieces,  rather 
collect  the  hundred  fragments  of  it,  and  with  more  fondness  and  more 
bitterness  than  ever,  behold  not  one  but  a  hundred  images  of  self 
therein." 

But  after  dwelling  upon  this  representation,  I  conclude  upon  two 
things ;  first  that  if  Jean  Paul  in  Germany  sixty  years  ago  was  "  oilen 
in  danger  of  starving,"  in  England  at  this  present  time,  a  man  of  his 
genius,  who  had  to  live  entirely  by  his  wits,  would  starve  outright, 
or  live  very  miserably.  He  says  himself  concerning  authors,  "  the 
sprig  of  laurel,  like  the  lemon  in  the  mouth  of  the  wild  boar,  is  not 
put  into  ours  until  we  are  shot  and  dished  up."  He  would  have  been 
dished  up  in  this  country,  *^  the  finest  in  the  world  if  a  man  could 
only  live  in  it!" — ^long  before  he  had  written  sixty  volumes  in  a  vein 
BO  peculiar  as  those  by  which  he  finally  attained  ndependence  in  his 
own  land, — and  perhaps  have  missed  the  laurel  too.  Compare  his 
writings  with  those  of  any  one  of  our  popular  novelists ;  if  thought 

*  Mr.  Coleridge  Mys  in  the  Ghoreh  and  Slate,  VI.  p.  55,  th«t  *«  a  nation  can  nerer  be  a 
loo  cnMvattfd,  but  may  eaally  beoome  an  OTar-elvUlxed  race." 
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of  the  deeper  sort,  abundant  fancy,  and  Tariom  leanung  go  fbi 

weight  in  the  scale,  would  not  any  of  them  kick  the  beam  instantlj 
if  weighed  against  his?*  Secondly,  I  imagine  that  the  ^^ massive 
portly  cynic"  had  no  small  force  of  body  to  onder-prop  and  snsUin 
this  ^^  giant  force  within ;"  more  at  least  than  the  m^ority  of  **"  myr- 
iad-minded men^^  whose  corporeal  energies  are  seldom  to  be  com- 
puted by  the  same  arithmetic  as  their  mental  ones.  I  imagiDe  that 
he  was  at  least  a  far  better  Centaur  than  8.  T.  G.f  Such  a  mac 
Jiight  sport  for  a  while,  in  the  heyday  of  life,  with  "  poverty,  ptin 
and  all  evil,  as  with  bright-spotted  wild  beasts  which  he  had  tamed 
and  harnessed ;"  but  weaker-bodied  men  would  perish  by  their  fangs 
in  the  midst  of  the  process ;  he  might  travel  through  ^^  a  parched  Ss^ 
hara,"  "  without  losing  heart  or  even  good-humor ;"  but  to  one  of 
more  delicate  ^me  ^Uhe  stem  sandy  solitude'*  would  soon  hare 
yielded  only  a  grave.|  Men  of  letters  and  literary  genius  are  too 
often  what  is  styled,  in  trivial  irony,  ^^  fine  gentlemen  spoilt  in  the 
making.''  They  care  not  for  show  and  grandeur  in  what  surrounds 
them,  having  enough  within,  beside  ^^  the  pomp  of  groves  and  garni- 
ture of  fields,"  and  super-regal  array  of  likes  at  their  feet,  when  they 
go  forth  into  outward  nature ;  but  they  are  fine  gentlemen  in  all  that 
concerns  ease  and  pleasurable,  or  at  least  comfortable,  sensation. 
How  can  they  live  hard  and  sparingly  who  are  relaxed  and  languid 
from  muscular  inaction ;  exhausted  by  incessant  activity  of  brain : 
rendered  sensitive,  and  therefore,  in  some  sort,  luxurious,  by  refine- 
ment of  thought  and  vividness  of  imagination?  "Indifference  to 
money  matters"  in  men  of  genius  is  for  the  most  part  more  gentle- 
manly than  wise ;  say  rather  downright  incoherency  and  madness. 

It  is  a  noble  doctrine  that  teaches  how  slight  a  thing  is  Poverty ; 
what  riches,  nay  treasures  untold,  a  man  may  possess  in  the  midst  of 
it,  if  he  does  but  seek  them  aright ;  how  much  of  the  fiend's  appa 
rent  bulk  is  but  a  fog-vapor  of  the  sickly  and  sophisticated  mind.  l! 
is  a  noble  endeavor  that  would  bring  men  to  tread  the  fear  of  this 
phantom  under  their  firm  feet,  and  "  dare  to  be  poor  !''§  Herein  1 
see  an  analogy  between  the  teaching  of  a  mighty  Poet, — ^him  who 
wrote  of  "  the  Leech  Gatherer  on  the  lonely  moor," — and  the  writings 

*  This  ia  not  meant  as  a  compariflon  or  mrriUy  but  only  of  the  more  rtcondiu  merits 
with  thom  which  it  roquirex  Ie»9  inlellectual  refinemeDt  to  appreciate.  I  conjecturts  that 
the  (German  public  are  more  cultirated,  intellectually  at  leart,  than  the  Bogtiah ;  I  do  nut 
•ay  upon  the  whohs  better  educated^  or  as  highly  polished  and  civilised. 

t  Both  however  died  at  obout  the  same  age,  a  few  roonth«  beCoro  completing  their  <Od 
year.  Richter  wa^  born  March  31,  176.%  died  November  14, 18i5.  My  Father  waa  be- 
twtN'n  ninri  and  ten  yearn  ynunKer,  and  li%'cd  about  six  weeks  lonirer. 

t  **And  miflrhty  Poets  in  their  miser)'  dead.^    Resolution  und  Independence.    St.  17.  L  4b 

I  At  I  ■ia.«t  ip  the  sen^e  of  being  unable  t<>  **  keep  a  figy  I  am  glad  that  the  last  Qoar- 
lerfy  notices  with  approbation  "  a  manly,  cheerful  tone  in  aome  remarks  on  the  improved 
eonditlon  of  literary  laborers*'  in  Mr.  Burton*a  Memoira  e/  David  JimwtA,  and  is  aUe  ti> 
add :  **  the  fact  of  the  general  Improvement  on  whieh  h«  dwells  can  not  b«  doiiMad.-* 
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of  Thomas  Oarlyle.  I  see  a  similarity  of  spirit  between  them,  ioas- 
mnch  as  both  show  how  great  a  thing  is  man  in  his  own  original 
greatness,  such  as  Grod  made  him  and  enabled  him  to  become  by  his 
own  energies,  independently  of  all  aid  except  from  above ;  how  noble 
he  is  in  his  plidn  native  dignity,  the  net-work  veil  of  social  fictions 
and  formalities,  which  ^*  the  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life"  spins  onl^ 
being  taken  from  before  his  face.  And  this  theme  the  one  has  illu- 
mined with  the  glories  of  poetic  imagination,  the  other  with  the  lam- 
bent many-colored  flame  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a  playfhl  yet  power- 
ful eloquence,  teeming  with  bright  fancies,  like  a  river  which  foams 
and  flashes,  and  sparkles  in  the  sunshine,  while  it  flows  onward  with 
a  strong  and  steady  current.  Nevertheless,  when  we  have  blown 
into  thin  air  and  transparency  whatever  is  unsubstantial  in  this  object 
of  Dread,  still  Poverty,  or  an  insufficiency  of  the  external  means  of 
ease  and  enjoyment  according  to  our  actual  condition,  must  ever  re- 
main one  of  life's  great  evils ;  if  it  be  not  the  greatest  of  all  those 
which  we  do  not  create  by  acts  of  our  own  will,  yet  surely  none  is 
greater,  seeing  that  it  too  often  brings  in  its  train  all  the  rest, — *^  cold, 
pain,  and  labor,"  with  unrelieved  or  unprevented  sickness,  and  want 
or  loss  of  lively,  joyous,  warm  affection,  that  scatters  flowers  and  sun- 
shine on  the  path  of  life.  It  presses  hard  upon  the  body,  and  both 
directly  and  indirectly  it  presses  hard  upon  the  mind.  Bichter,  with 
all  his  super-nbundant  energy,  got  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
no  man  who  had  not  keenly  felt  how  it  can  embitter  and  impoverish 
even  a  brave  man's  life  could  have  written  as  he  has  done  in  his  his- 
tory of  Siebenk&se,  the  Advocate  of  the  Poor.  Indeed  the  thorns  of 
this  piece  may  he/elt : — the /ruit  and  JUnoers  we  can  see  and  admire, 
but  scarcely  seem  to  taste  them  or  inhale  their  living  odors. — S.  0. 

Note  P.  p.  882. 

Trois  Lettres  h.  Mr.  Remond  de  Mont-Mort.  1741.  (opp.  ed  £rd- 
mann  Berol.  1840.  P.  ii.  pp.  701-2.)  "  Outre  que  j'ai  en  soin  de 
tout  diriger  k  T^dification,  j'ai  tkch^  de  deterrer  et  de  reunir  la  v^ritd 
ens6velie  et  dissip^e  sous  les  opinions  des  difl^rentes  Sectes  des  Phi- 
losophee ;  et  je  crois  y  avoir  igoute  quelque  chose  du  mien  pour  faire 
quelques  pas  en  avant." 

I  suppose  that  most  philosophers  attempt  to  traverse  the  ground 
of  all  foregoing  philosophies,  and  flatter  themselves  that  they  make 
guelquea  pas  en  avant^  while  the  unphilosophic  insist  upon  it,  that 
they  do  but  move  in  a  circle — that  there  is  among  them  vertigo  qwa^ 
dam  et  agitatio  perpetua  et  eircuhts^ — and  the  anti-philosophic  poet  is 
of  opinion,  that 

never  yet  did  philosophic  lube 

That  brings  the  planets  home  into  the  eye 
Vol..  III.  21 
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Of  obnnmtion,  and  diicoTera,  else 
Not  TiBible,  his  fiimUy  of  worlds, 
DlieoTer  Him  that  rules  Ihem. 

After  the  sentence  quoted  verbatim  by  Mr.  C.  the  letter  prooeedi 
thus: — 

^^Les  Formalistes  comme  les  Platoniciens  et  lee  Aristoteliciens  ont 
raison  de  ohercher  la  source  des  choses  dans  les  causes  finales  et  for- 
tnellee.  Mais  ils  ont  tort  de  n^gliger  les  efficientes  et  les  mat^rielles, 
et  d^en  inf^rer,  comme  faisoit  Mr.  Henri  Moras  en  Angleterre,  et  quel- 
ques  autres  Platoniciens,  qu^il  y  a  des  Phenom^nes  qui  ne  peuvent  ^tre 
Azpliqu^s  m^caniquement.  Mais  de  Tautre  c6t6  les  Mat^rialistes,  oa 
ceuz  qui  s^attachent  uniquement  k  la  Philosophic  m^canique,  ont  tort 
de  rejeter  les  considerations  m^taphysiques,  et  de  youloir  tout  expli- 
quer  par  ce  qui  depend  de  Timagination/' 

"  Je  me  fiatte  d'avoir  p^n^tr^  rilarmonie  des  differens  r^gnes,  et 
d^avoir  vu  que  les  deux  partis  ont  raison,  pourvu  quails  ne  se  choqaent 
point ;  que  tout  ce  fait  m^caniquement  et  metaphysiquement  en  m^me 
terns  dans  les  ph^nom^nes  de  la  nature,  mais  que  la  source  de  la  m^ 
canique  est  dans  la  m^taphysique.  H  n^^toit  pas  ais^  de  decouvrir  oe 
myst^re,  par  ce  quHl  y  a  peu  de  gens  qui  se  donnent  la  peine  de 
joindre  ces  deux  sortes  d'etudes."  I  have  often  thought  that  proba- 
bly there  is  irmch  one-sided  reasoning  and  halving  of  truth  amongst 
us  at  this  day,  because  the  men  who  are  mathematical  are  not  deeply 
and  systematically  metaphysical,  and  vice  versa;  those  who  are  given 
to  philosophical  studies  are  not  minutely  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  present  state  of  the  Christian  religion ;  while  the  great  patricians 
and  theologians  liave  not  been  regularly  trained  and  disciplined  in 
metaphysical  science,— do  not  appear  to  have  patiently  examined 
what  a  large  portion  of  the  studious  world  hold  undoubtedly  to  be 
discoveries  in  that  direction.  They  hear  persons  who  have  travelled 
in  Germany,  but  never  set  foot  in  the  region  of  German  metaphysics, 
or  inhaled  one  breath  of  its  thin  atmospliere,  maintain  that  this 
science  makes  no  real  permanent  advances, — that  what  one  man 
builds  up  another  pulls  down,  to  erect  his  own  equally  unstable  edi- 
fice in  its  place.  Judging  of  the  matter  from  without,  and  hearing 
only  censure  and  contention  instead  of  consent  and  approbation,  they 
are  not  aware  how  large  a  part  of  his  immediate  predecessor's  opinions 
the  successor  quietly  assumes.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  they 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  general  fact,  that  a  philosopher  argues  more 
against  that  teacher  of  philosophy  from  whom  he  has  derived  th* 
main  body  of  his  opinions,  whose  system  contains  great  part  of  thai 
which  his  own  consists  of,  than  he  does  with  the  whole  world  beside. 
Could  all  tliat  belongs  to  Leibnitz  be  abstracted  from  Kant,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  Kant  be  abstracted  from  Fichte  and  Sclielling,  I  should 
imagine  that  the  metaphysical  system  of  each  would  straightway  faU 
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into  a  shapeless,  baseless  wreck.  There  is  perhaps  no  faUacy  so  com- 
mon and  so  deluding  as  the  imagination  that  we  can  understand  an- 
other man's  system  of  thought  and  feeling  by  looking  at  it  from  the 
outside,  without  having  entered  into  it  and  abode  in  it,  and  learned 
experimentally  its  true  nature  and  character.  When  a  man  is  decry- 
ing German  philosophy  without  having  studied  it,  or  perhaps  read  a 
word  of  what  any  German  philosopher  has  written  in  his  own  books, 
liis  speech  is  sure  to  betray  him :  "  so  dangerous  is  it  for  the  ablest 
man  to  attempt  speaking  of  what  he  does  not  understand.'^ — S.  0. 


KoTE  Q.  p.  853. 

See  his  treatise  concerning  the  Search  after  Truth. — De  laBechereht 
de  la  V&riU^  book  iii.,  especially  chap.  6. 

Father  Malebranche  was  bom  at  Paris,  1638,  died  in  the  same  city, 
Oct.  13, 1715.    Cousin  speaks  as  follows  of  this  pious  philosopher : — 

"  l^icolas  Malebranche,  Pun  des  P^res  de  I'Oratoire,  g6nie  profond, 
cachS  sous  un  ext^rieur  peu  avantageux,  et  incontestablement  le  plus 
grand  m^taphysicien  que  la  France  ait  produit,  d6veloppa  les  id6es  de 
Descartes  aveo  originality,  en  les  reprodoisant  sous  des  formes  plus 
claires  et  plus  animees ;  mais  son  tour  d'esprit  ^minemment  religieux 
lui  fit  donner  b.  sa  philosophie  un  caract^ce  mystique  qui  lui  est  par- 
ticulier.  La  th^orie  de  la  connoissance,  celle  de  Porigine  des  erreurs, 
Burtout  des  erreurs  qui  tiennent  aux  illusions  de  Fimagination,  enfin 
la  m^thode  pour  bien  conduire  notre  pens6e,  telles  sent  les  parties  dont 
il  a  traits  avec  le  plus  de  succ^s.  Malebranche  admit  la  tli^orie  de  la 
passivity  de  Pentendement  et  de  Pactivite  libre  de  la  volonte ;  il  con- 
sidera  Petendue  comme  Pessence  des  corps,  P&mo  comme  une  sub- 
stance essentiellement  simple,  et  Dieu  comme  le  fond  commun  de  toute 
existence  et  de  toute  pens6e :  ces  doctrines  Pamen^rent  k  combattre 
les  id6es  inn6es  par  des  objections  pleines  de  force,  et  k  soutenir  que 
nous  voyons  tout  en  Dieu :  Dieu,  suivant  lui,  comprend  en  sol  toutcs 
choses  de  la  manidre  dont  elles  s'offrent  k  notre  intelligence ;  il  est 
Pinfini  de  Pespace  et  de  la  pensee,  !e  monde  intelligible  et  le  lieu  des 
esprits."— iTanwe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  118-14. 

It  has  been  thought  that  there  :s  a  resemblance  between  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  this  philosopher  and  the  doctrines  of  George  Fox  con- 
cerning divine  illumination.  They  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Idealism  of  Berkeley. 

Among  the  posthumous  works  of  Locke  is  An  Examination  of  P. 
Malobranche's  opinion  of  Seeing  all  things  in  (rod.  (Works,  fol.  1751, 
vol.  iii.  p.  410)  which  examination  is  examined  again  by  Leibnitz  in 
bis  Remarques  sur  le  sentiment  du  P.  Malebranche^  &c.,  1708  (0pp.  od. 

*  Spoken  by  Mr.  Dequiocey  in  rererence  to  a  celobrated  German  writer. 
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Erdinann  ii.  p.  456).  To  compare  these  two  disoonrees  is  highly  » 
Btructive  and  interestiDg.  There  are  other  critiques  by  emioeDt  meo 
of  the  Father^s  doctrine.  The  following  account  of  the  last  days  of 
Malebranche  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Berkeley  prefixed  to  his  Works, 
the  materials  of  which  were  chiefly  furnished  by  his  brother.  ^^At 
Paris,  Mr.  Berkeley  took  care  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  illostriou 
P^re  Malebranche.  He  found  this  ingenious  father  in  his  cell,  cooking 
in  a  small  pipkin  a  medichie  for  &  disorder  with  which  he  was  then 
troubled,  an  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  The  conversation  naturally 
turned  on  our  author^s  cystem,  of  which  the  other  had  received  some 
knowledge  from  a  translation  just  published.  But  the  issue  of  this 
debate  proved  tragical  to  poor  Malebranche.  In  the  heat  of  dispou- 
tion  he  raised  his  voice  so  high,  and  gave  way  so  freely  to  the  natu- 
ral impetuosity  of  a  man  of  parts  and  a  Frenchman,  tliat  he  brought 
on  himself  a  violent  increase  of  his  disorder,  which  carried  him  off 
a  few  days  atTter." 

Thus  did  the  illustrious  Father  Malebranche  melt  away,  as  it  weru, 
like  a  man  of  snow,  before  the  vigorous  sun  of  Berkeley,  who  was 
then  about  one-and-thirty,  splendid  in  mind,  and  person,  and  potent 
with  his  tongue,  while  the  Father  had  entered  his  seventy-eighth 
year;  his  great  metaphysical  mind, — ^the  greatest  perhaps  that  France 
ever  produced, — joined  with  an  eager  spirit,  proving  at  last  too 
much  for  the  decaying  tenement  of  his  body,  which  appeared  from 
the  first  so  weakly  put  together  that  the  wonder  was  how  it  kept  the 
metaphysician  within  the  bounds  of  Time  and  Space  so  long.  Yet 
his  term  of  earthly  existence  exceeded  by  eight  years  that  of  his  robust 
rival,  who  expired  Jan.  14,  1753,  "as  he  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
his  family  listening  to  a  sermon," — an  end  very  suitable  to  the  tenor 
of  his  gentle  and  pious  yet  strenuous  life. — S.  0. 


NoTB  Q  2,  p.  353. 

Etienne  Bonnot  de  Condillac  was  bom  in  1716  at  Grenoble,  died  in 
1780.  Cousin  says  that  he  labored  to  perfect  the  empirical  system  of 
Locke,  and  attempted  to  trace  up  all  the  active  faculties  of  the  soul 
to  sensibility  by  means  of  the  transformation  of  sensations.  Others, 
as  La  Mettrie,  carried  forward  this  system,  till  they  pushed  it  by  its 
consequences,  or  what  they  deemed  such,  into  Atheism,  Materialism, 
and  a  rigorous  Determinism.  Condillac  has  remained  to  the  present 
time  the  representative  of  French  philosophy  and  its  avowed  chief. 
{Manxul^  pp.  208-210.)  Des  Cartes  and  Malebranche,  though  French- 
men, were  philosophers  of  so  different  a  character,  that  tliey  had  no 
more  to  do  toward  the  founding  of  this  French  school  than  metaphy* 
sicians  of  other  nations. — S.  0. 
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Note  R.  p.  853. 

Dr.  Refd,  who  la  considered  by  many  to  have  been,  as  the  Biogra- 
phie  Universelle  describes  him,  thefouvderofanew  ara  in  the  history 
4^  Modem  Philosophy^  was  bom  in  1710,  at  Strachan  in  Kincardine- 
shire. In  1763  he  succeeded  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  Glasgow  University ;  died  in  October,  1796.  He  produced 
many  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  Essays  on  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind :  Lond.  1803,  three  vols,  in  8vo. ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
popular,  Inquiry  into  the  human  mind  on  the  principle  of  common 
sense,  Qvo.  which  appeared  in  1763 :  it  came  into  a  sixth  edit,  in  1804. 
He  also  wrote  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man:  Edinb. 
1786,  in  4to. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  with  his  usual  anxiety  to  give  all  men  as 
well  as  all  arguments  their  due,  and  to  put  down  hasty  and  unjust  de- 
preciation, defends  Dr.  Reid  from  the  charge  of  shallowness  and  pop- 
ularity, and  maintains  his  right  to  "  a  commendation  more  descriptive 
of  a  philosopher  than  that  bestowed  by  Professor  Cousin  of  having 
made  a  vigorotu  protest  against  skepticism  on  behalf  of  common  sense J*^ 
He  alleges  that  this  philosopher's  "observations  on  suggestion,  on 
natural  signs,  on  the  connection  between  what  he  calls  sensation  and 
perception,  though  perhaps  occasioned  by  Berkeley,  whose  idealism 
Reid  had  once  adopted,  are  marked  by  the  genuine  spirit  of  original 
observation."  Sir  James,  however,  admits  that  "Dr.  Brown  very 
justly  considered  the  claims  of  Reid  to  the  merit  of  detecting  the  uni- 
versal delusion  which  had  betrayed  philosophers  into  the  belief  that 
ideas,  which  were  the  sole  objects  of  knowledge,  had  a  separate  ex- 
istence, as  a  proof  of  his  having  mistaken  their  illustrative  language 
for  a  metaphysical  opinion."*  Whether  a  man  who  utterly  misun- 
derstands the  language  of  preceding  philosophers  on  a  cardinal  point 
can  himself  be  a  "  deep  thinker,"  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  solve;  I  only  think  it  is  a  question,  and  without  offering  Aphih- 
9ophieal  opinion  I  must  say  that  Dr.  Reid's  literal  way  of  understand- 
ing his  predecessors  in  the  matter  of  ideas,  and  his  representing  them 
accordingly  as  a  set  of  cloud-weavers  and  phantasts,  has  always  re- 
minded me  of  certain  amusing  remarks  in  Lamb's  Essay  entitled 
**  Imperfect  Sympathies."  His  bantering  style  too  is  more  popular 
than  philosophic,  and  scarcely  evinces  that  patience  and  modesty  for 
which  Sir  James,  I  doubt  not  on  sufficient  grounds,  upon  a  review  of 
his  whole  works,  gives  him  credit.  I  should  say,  if  it  were  worth 
while  to  record  my  impression — (I  do  not  call  it  a  judgment) — that 
Cousin's  summary  of  his  merits  is  as  clear-sightod  and  clever  as  his 
summaries  usually  are,  and  that  a  certain  vigor  in  commanding  and 

*  Id  tbia  miaapprehenBi  ^n  Profeaaor  Stewart  baa  followed  binii  aa  ia  evident  from  £1» 
Bents,  c>ap.  Iv'.  aeciioD  U. 
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presenting  a  limited  view  of  the  snbject  of  external  perception,  is  the 
best  characteristic  of  Dr.  Reid^s  Inquiry.  And  was  it  not  this  mista- 
ken part  of  his  teaching  more  than  his  intelligent  remarks  in  exteD- 
sion  of  that  of  Berkeley,  which  installed  him  in  his  high  repntation 
of  "  the  founder  of  a  new  aBra?"  Dr.  Reid^s  great  merit^  even  ac- 
cording to  Stewart^  consisted  in  his  having  "had  coorage  to  lay  aside 
all  the  hypothetical  language  of  his  predecessors  concerning  percep- 
tion, and  to  exhibit  the  difficulty  in  all  its  magnitude  by  a  pUun  state- 
ment of  the  fact.'^  But  if  he  misunderstood  that  language,  and 
combated,  as  Sir  James  affirms  (p.  164)  "imaginary  antagonists,**  where 
was  his  victory  ?  Was  not  this  combat  and  seeming  triumph  the  veiy 
pith  and  marrow  of  his  book,  and  that  which  gave  it  great  part  of  its 
savor  to  the  public  ?  Did  he  really  advance  the  science  of  metapfayacs 
materially  beyond  tlio  point  at  which  it  had  arrived  in  the  days  of 
Berkeley?  The  answer  to  Berkeley  from  the  first  had  been:  "Nev- 
ertheless  we  do  perceive  an  external  world,  and  what  presents  itself 
within  us,  which  we  instinctively  refer  to  things  without  us,  does  re- 
ally tell  us  that  there  are  things  without  us,  and  what  they  are  in 
reference  to  us ;  and  that  we  feel  as  sure  of  this  as  of  our  existence, 
and  are  incapable,  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  from  thinking 
otherwise,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  true.  Does  Reid's  explana- 
tion amount  to  more  than  what  has  just  been  expressed  I  But  so 
much  as  this  Berkeley  himself  anticipated.  He  stated  the  objection 
to  his  theory  contained  in  the  fact  of  universal  original  belief  of  the 
contrary,  and  tried  to  push  it  aside — it  was  the  only  obstacle  that  did 
Qot  yield  to  his  victorious  hand.t 

Tliat  Dr.  Rcid^s  philosophy  was  received  with  applause  in  Paris, 
when  taught  there  by  M.  Royer  Collard,/afor8  the  supposition  that  it 
was  clear  rather  than  deep ;  smarts  rather  than  characterized  by  tlio 
^avo  encrg}',  which  slowly  and  laboriously  gcB&^ix  something  more  of 
truth, — a  real  and  substantial  something.  Burners  compliment  to  Dr. 
Reid^s  profundity  may  have  been  mere  gentlemanly  courtesy  to  a  gen- 
tlemanly antagonist.  He  would  perhaps  have  been  as  polite  to  Dr. 
Beattie,  if  he  had  not  "  indulged  himself  in  tlie  personalities  and  in- 
vectives of  a  popular  pamphleteer,"  and  so  departed  from  fairness 
and,  what  he  und^irtook  to  defend,  "  common  sense." 

Dugald  Stewart  the  accomplished  disciple  of  Reid,  and  improver 
of  his  philosophy,  was  born  in  the  College  of  Edinborough  in  1758, 
became  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  there  in  1785,  died  in  June, 
1828.  He  published  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind  in  1792,  Philofiopliicnl  Essays  in  1810,  Outlines  of  Moral  Phi 
losophy,  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  an<^ 

•  Elemonls,  p.  fiO. 

t  Principtos  of  llutnaa  Koowl(-4ge,  fla  54-5-6-7. 
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other  works.  Sir  Jaraes  Mackintosh  has  given  his  character,  as  a 
man  and  an  anthor,  in  his  interesting  Dissertation,  p.  145,  edit  1880. 
0. 
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I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the  solution  of  the  para- 
dox of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise  hronght  forward  in  The  Friend  (II. 
p.  399),  and  in  Tait^s  Mag.  of  1834,  is  distinctly  given  by  Leibnitz  in 
his  Letters  to  Mr.  Foncher,  8ur  queJquei  axiomes  philaaophigiteSy  in 
which  he  says,  "iV<j  eraignez  painty  Monsieur^  la  tcrtwi  que  les  Pit' 
rhoniens/aisaient  aUer  aussi  vile  qu^Achille,  ^  ^  *  Un  espaee  di- 
visible sans  fin  se  passe  dans  un  terns  aussi  divisible  sans  fin,  Je  ne  eon^ 
gais  point  dHndivisibles  physiques  sans  miracle^  etje  crais  que  la  nature 
pent  riduire  les  corps  d  la  petitesse  que  la  GeomStrie  pent  consid&rer,'^^ 
In  his  rejoinder  to  Foncher's  reply  he  says  that  P.  Gregoire  de  St. 
Vincent  has  shown,  by  means  of  geometry,  the  exact  place  where 
Achilles  most  have  canght  the  tortoise.  0pp.  ed,  Erdmann^  i.  pp. 
115-118. 

Aristotle,  in  his  brief  way,  had  given  the  solution  long  before,  when 
he  said  that  Time  does  not  consist  of  indivisible  nows  or  ru>w-existents 
— Ik  tuv  vvv  IvTuv  udiaipiruv — any  more  than  any  other  magnitude. 
Bee  tlie  editor^s  note  upon  the  passage  of  The  Friend  referred  to 
ftbove. — 8.  0. 


END  or  VOL.  m. 
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